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Representative Government 

Human societies consist of many Types of 
organised bodies of persons which function in 
various manners for the service and advantage 
of groups of citizens of the societies of which 
they are parts. Among these bodies there are 
many whose function is economic and they 
produce and distribute goods and services 
which the ganeral public take from them by 
payment of their legitimate price. These are 
the various factories and other establishments 
which supply various kinds. of goods and 
services? for satisfying the demands“ 
of the members of the community. AJ food, 
clothing, medicines, dwecling houses and their 
furnishings, fittings etc. together with all such 
things as the people living in the houses use 
for satisfying their cultural and other conven- 
tional needs. Then the rural and urban 
sections of the community require all sorts of 
aids to make civilised existence easy for them. 
Most of the productive groups of individuals 
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are therefore engagedin turning out the 


“numerous things that modern men, wcmen and 


children require for satisfying their essential 
and conventional needs as well as what they 
needed to live a lnxurious life. Other groups 
of organised people managed the commun ty’s 
transport, conveyance, educational ard ae 
variety ofother needs, e. g the running of 
power generation plants, the maintenance of 
telephone services and the arrangemen:s to 


` broadeast news and other programmes by 


wireless. Wenow come to describe a very 
large group of persons who help to rur the 


governmental organisation of the count-y in 
which the members of the community live. 
There arein governmental orgenisations 


requirement for defence, the maintenance of 
law and order, taxation, courts ete. etc. anda 
very sizeable portion of the community have to 
work for these services, as well as for managing 
the affairs of hospitals. schools anc colleges, 
railways, tramways, roads and every thing else 
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that one usually associates with the 
tion of a society of civilised - persons., 
sands of soldiers, policemen, teachers, railway 
mea ind workers who look after the. irrigation, 
projects, doctors, nurses the people who 
manu‘acture weapons, munitions, military 
equipnent etc.; are constantly moving and 
acting inamanner which shows they are 
organised to work according to prearranged 
plans ; 
al wings ofthe main community. Now: the. 
point ishow do all these 
arrangements 
expression of the independence of the members ` 
of the community ? All these orderly array « of 
trained men and women give an impression 
of being put in position by highly efficient 
autocratic commanders and in fact their ability 
and ciscipline usually . speak well of the 
authority of those who train and employ. tham. 
Those. whoemploy themare the elected 
representatives of the people of the community. 
Al) communities of all countries which have 
“representative governments are not organised 
in the same manner. | Ya many there are politi- 
cal parties which function asgo between 
whenever there are elections. They go round 
the corntry doing propaganda to convince the 
voting public as to the excellence of their 
ideology and work ‘programme and try to 
secure public support for their party candidatés- 
` So if ard when the party members succeed in 
winning a ‘majority of parliamentary seats and 
form a government the party rules the .country 
and -epresentative ` government - ‘acquires a 
meaning "which is not the same as representing 
the popular willand preferences. Political 
party p-ans, programmes, wishes and mobile 
jeadersnips can never . be the same as public 
will ard wishes and when parties rule the 
l ‘country the government is run according to the 
wishes of the ‘party leaders and not the will 
‘of the people. Political parties are run as the 
` politiciens desire and not necessarily as the 


organisa- 


Thou- : good of 


‘declared policy of the party leaders, but quite 


comé into play when. 


- Hindu India. 


wear. 
of vegetarianism as the nation’s dietetic specia-' 


welfare of the country demands. The greatest 


the.greatest number might be the 
often forces originating outside the country 
‘determining the party’s 
policy, Sothat party leaders cannot be 
depended upon to act exclusively for the good 


‘of the general public of the country... Even 


when there are no foreign influences’ at work, 


all belonging to sub-groups as esseniti,:/* ‘the interests of small groups of persons cannot 


always be the same as the well being of the 


organisational, K people demand. Also one must remember that - 
come to be made as an active. -y political parties always have some declared 


“objectives which their members are to abide by 
and the objectives are usually like undertaking 


to propagate some ideals of a special sort: 


which are not national- ina general sense. 
When India was not divided some sections of 
the Muslim League Party was always demand- 
ind the creation of a Muslim India alungside a 
Other parties 
There were other parties which 
wanted official acceptance of Hindi asa 
national language or Sanskrit. In short 
political parties did not ever have an ideology 
which the entire community would accept as 
their considered view point. The Congress 
Party while it followed the ideals preached by 
Mahatma Gandhi desired ail people to spin 
and produce yarn for the weaving of hand spun 
hand woven khadi cloth which they should 
Some people advocated the acceptance 


Hindu India. 


lity ; others wanted all factories to be closed 


down. and to give up the use of machine made 


goods. At one stage there was a move to give 
up going to schools and colleges, to law courts 
and other governmental institutions. And to 
retire to the rural areas to enable the 
reestablishment of Ram Rajya as India had in 


` 2000-3000 B.C. There were’ various other 
- ideological moves, like prohibition of cow kil- 


ling, use of English, maintaining an army, a 
navy and an air force, and drinking alcoholic 


demanded a, 
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. beverages. In India more people are addicts. 
ef. Ganja opium and other drugs, than of in- 
texicating drinks. But we have not heard of 
any propaganda for prohibition of. smoking 
Gaznja at any time. May be that is because in 
Indian- mythology the Lord Sivais in the 
habit of smoking Ganja and all holy centres 
of Siva worship have some Ganja smokers in 
them. Opium is prepared from the seeds of 
the poppy and that flower is grown in.many 
parts of India. The seeds after extraction of the 
opium is used as food.. In the case of ganja 
after the drug has been taken out the rest of 
the fibres are used for the preparaticn of a very 
popular ` and intoxicating drink. ( siddhi or 
Bhang, ) So.thatif the makers of the nation 
desire to make the people absolutely Soler and 
free from all bad habits, they should try to 
abolish the use of the above mentioned drugs 
and not merely the prevention of drinking 
alcoholic pofions. Only difficulty they will 
face would be that thousands of Siva 
‘worship centres with their hundreds of 
thousands of Ganja smoking priests and their 
followers will line up against the reformers, 
Several states in India have introduced. prohibi- 
tion in their territory and many have one or 
.two dry days during the week. These exampies 
are being adduced in order toshow how 
governments are told political party leaders to 
. make and operate ideological programmes and 
how obviously the general public whose 
representatives the officials arenot in the 
picture atallsave and except through the 
political party leaders who really handle all 
‘governmental and ideological programmes at 
all times. When during the early days of politi- 
‘cal organisations the ` peoples authorised 
‘representatives used to govern the states, there 
were not many people in those early communi- 
ties and they could assemble in a moderate 
size field to eleet and appoint their representa- 
tives wko would there after weild their 
delegated powers and govern the country. 


Ten or twenty thousand: persons will. eject less 
than a hundred persons and all that could be 


done easily. Butiwhen the electors vould be 


counted. in millions and the agents in: iaousands 
things would have to be organised Cifierently 
in order to make the representatior correct 
and effective. The people of. .the country 
must havea hand in the election of 
authorised agents who will thereafter arrange 
to govern the state. And the autorise? agents 
will have all powers required tc ruea 
large state. All people connected vith 
the werk . of election and authorisa~cn will 
have their bonafedes clearly establizaed and 
there would be no question of wnauthor sed 
use of powers. Though large number of citi- 
zens will delegate -powers to choser pers ns, 
there should be no dearth of properly =stabiish- 
ed authorisation and no one will Gues.ion 


the.validity of any ‘action of ary body, 
and all things will have clear -roof of 
authority. oe 
Dacoitecs in Railway Trains 

Dacoitees are becoming quite common 


everywhere. now a-days. Youngmca armed 
with unlicenced fire arms or with dagzers and 
swords accost unarmed men and women in all 
sorts of places and rob them of whatever 


valuables they happen to posses at tke time of 


the robbery. Latterly these robbers tave 
started toenter - railway compar-ments of 
Passenger trains and with a view to rob the 
passengers who are usually middle class people 
who travel in an unfashionable mancer. The 
dacoits select second class passengers and -hey 
stop the trains by pulling the alarr chan at 
specially chosen places and disappear in areas 
which have not many chowkidars. Th: idea .of 
robbing second class passengers mst tave 
been -thought of forthe reason the: second 
class passengers usually do not go abut with 
pistols or revolvers. They are also rot of the 
class of persons who would resist armed 
rebbers. But most of the reports of these 
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robberies mention that the trains usually had 
some armed police on them. The robbers 
always avoid any clash with the - armed police 
and they also select village areas where they 
could easily get off the trains and vanish 
without leaving any signs by which the 
criminals could be traced. No doubt the 
psychological preferences of- the robbers as 
evidenced by their selection of the places 
where would enter the railway compartments 
and also where they would commit the robbery 
and leave the railway train; should indicate 
what sort.of persons. were involved in the 
robbery. Experts should not find it difficult to 
discover more facts relating to the: robbers and 
the robbery by a closer examination of the 
behaviour of the criminals. The places where 
these men entered-and left the passenger 
bogies should be subjected to.much closers 
investigation when that is done the evidence 
should be given expert analysis in order to find 
pointers which will help to track down the 
robbers. The police, 10 doubt, are 
looking into. these cases very carefully, but the 
matter is very serious and the central govern- 
ment should collaborate with the states to track 
down the daring robbers. If found necessary 
expert advice should be sought and obtained 
from other countries and foreign experts invi- 


ted to assist the Indian Police in discovening 


the people who committed these daring 
robberies. Dacoitees are being committed in 
residential flats, on pedestrians, tram and bus 


passengers.. The robbers are not’: robbing 
people and are restricting their 
activities to middle class people. _ The idea 


obviously is not to bring top class people into 
the picture. o 
Rising Prices 

When prices rise the people who pay the 
increased prices naturally enquire why the 
prices were rising and also whether there could 
be any means of holding down the rising prices. 


The sellers who benefit by the price movement 
always have good reasons in justification of 
their charging enhanced prices for their goods. 
Shortage in supply, higher cost of production 
would be the usual explanation but if enquiries 
are carried on, one will find that there were 
neither any shortage insupplies, nor any 
increases in cost of production of most of the 
commodities affected by the price rise. Then 
we always have our customary villain Inflation, 
but that also can be subjected to scrutiny and 
and investigation in order to find out how far 
inflationary forces have acted to boost up 
prices. Genérally speaking it is usually found 
that when prices rise there are seldom any 
shortages in supplies or increases in cost of 
production; nor are there any inflationary . 
causes working to push up prices. If the 
buyers accuse the sellers are told that the rise 
is the result of their attempt to rake in greater 
profit they will go all the why to show how 
they have been paying higher prices to the 
wholesellers. The wholesale merchants will 
take the investigators. round the factories, the 
raw material dealers and all others who might 
have anything to do with the production and 
sale of the commodities which were being 
sold at higher prices. We were making some 
enquiries recently about the rise in the prices of 
dry cell batterics and torches. Due to loadsheding 
and power cuts there has been greater demand 
for these commodities. Inereased production 
normally reduces the per cent cost of produc- 
tion. But we founda price rise, This was 
apparently a clear case of profiteering but our 
enquiries took us into the wilds of the manu- 
facturing establishments, import. of 
components, trade union demands and similar 
forces whose combined effect caused the rise 
inthe cost of torches and dry cell batteries. 
Leaving torches to one side we went into the 
price rise in the fish market. Here things are 
very complicated as the price rise is highly 
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irregular and subjected to sharp changes which- 
one cannot keepaclose watch on without 
encountering very great difficulties. There 
are many other commodities which have 
similar patterns in price changes. That is why 
onehas to consider the effectiveness of 
controls, 


International Relations 
What would strike any student of interna- 
tional relations currently as outstandting 
feature of antagonisms between nations is that 
all nations without perhaps any exception have 
something to complain about against some 
other nation in the political field. They are 
likely to get involved apparntly in hostilities 
at any moment ; and why they donot start a 
war is a great mystery. The starting of a war 
is something.that would bring opprobrium on 
the head of the person or persons who start a 
was. Noboby wants to be the starter of a war 
and most political leaders seek to be peace 
makers rather than be war mongers. That isway 
all active statesmen are forever busy making 
moves which discourage war like gestures by 
any nations against other mations whose 
activities are not favourable to maintenance 
of peace. But provocations are not lacking. 
Murderous attacks on persons of importance, 
l capturing hostages, high jacking planes and 
various other belligerent moves drag nations 
very near war, only good sense inspire the 
fighting types to move away from the brink 
of the fire pit. The atmosphere favours war, 
but ideological’ reasons prevail over other 
` considerations and no. one comes forward to 
take the first step to turn a peaceful arena into 
a battle field. Aswe have said almost all 
states have something to say against every other 
state save and except when a state is specifi- 
cally of the same group or of its own camp. If 
we examine the middle eastern countries or the 
lands of the far east we find that all countries 
consider their neighbouring states as unfriendly 
or even hostile. Bethe states of the Persian 


-had been elsewhere. 


‘deait with 


Gulf or of Mediterranean region. If we move 
on to the far eastern region we find the states 
there as critical of theirneighbours as they 
We have found Irey. 
Tran, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Israel, Lebancn,-. 
Syria, Turkey all states of the region iù fact 
very critical of their neighlbours. Strangely 
enough ifthe states become membcrs 0° a 
hegemony with a great power like the USSR at 
the top, they immediately stop being critizal 


‘and begin to practise fellowship, brotierhood 


and’ -peaceful coexistence. The same sort of 
inter-state relations develop in any otl:er are a 
and a “cease being critical” atmosphere 
develops the moment a super power ckooses to 
dominate the states which from then on would 
be friendly and brotherly to the core. 
Knowledge of Realities and of Fundamertal 
Truths 

~ When Raja Rammohun Roy reali.ed that 
India could be as progressive as the Western 
nations only through education. And tiat 
education should have to be of the Western 
sciences and not of speculative Philoscphy, he 
came tothe conclusion that Indian. shoald 
learn English. For Sanskrit, Arabic. Persian 
or the Indian Vernaculors were not suitable 
to aet as medium of ihstruction for science 
education. English could be very effctively a 
medium of instruction for teaching students 
the various sciences and also to keep în toch 
with all modern developments in varicus fields 
of life. Raja Rammohun Roy was no: averse 
to teaching Sanskrit or the shastras which 
the basic truths of the =niverse ; 
but he desired that the facts of creation shculd 


‘be learnt first, before delving deep into the 


realities that are basic to all knowlecge. The 
sciences dealt with the realities that surrounded 
us and knowledge of the sciences enabled one 
to know the origin, nature and function of all 
that existed as constituting the enyirc-nmert of 
whatever coexisted with the dwellers of the 
Earth. Material objects, forces, movements, 
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€etc, gave the sciences ample scope for analysis, 
investigation, experiment and deep study of all 
facts that come into the field of enquiry. The 
sciences go from one field to another until 
-everytiing in the universe has been covered in 
a thoroughly complete fashion. Everything in 
creation has been subjected to a close study by 
the votaries of one science or another; and 
facts connected with all sciences and expertly 
catalogued ina manner which wili leave no 
gapsiathesphere of knowledge connected 
with tae sciences. But the sciences wall not 


answer many basic questions connected with — 


this universe. Why is the creation like what it 
is? ‘Why does heat when applied 
thing taat is not hot make it hot? Why do 
things 
weight? And so on and so forth. We can 
apply scientific methods for understanding facts 
connected with this universe ; but the sciences 
will not tell us why is there life on ‘this Earth, 


could there be any other form of force if all: 


life were completely destroyed ? The philoso- 
phy oi the upanishads try to answer some of 
the questions arising out of speculative think- 
ing; but many fundamental truths remain as 
to absivse as ever,and we donot get any answer 
to many questions that the Rsis have tried 
answer in their own way. We should like ‘to 
know much more about life, death, coming 
into existence, disintegrating into non- 
existerce etc. etc. but the greatest of specula- 
tive philosophers have not beenable to 
illuminate the dark regions of human 
ignorance. Science is progressing; but the 
obscurities remain obscure and what was 
unknown still stay unknow. 

Do we Koow all about the Universe ? 

We belong to the Solar system. The sun is 
astar andthe planets go round . the sun 
along clearly defined paths. We measure 
-distances in light years, that is the distance that 
light goes in one year. The solar system asa 


to some: 


have length, breadth, . thickness and. 


whole is moving too in tremendous speed 
towards certain star formations. The . milky 
way which we seein the sky is the light that 
emanetes from numerous star formations that 
are millions of light years away from us. And 
there are infinite number of star formations in 
space about which our knowledge is very 
limited. The universe is limitless and there are 
galaxies and galaxies which emanate light ; as 
also there are dark stars which have ceased to 
give out light or heat millions of years ago. 
Our knowledge about the solar system is more 
than anything wekuow about any other 
planetary system; and we know about the 
existence of billions of stars which have planets 
of their own which may have resemblance with 
the planets of the solar system. There must be 
billions of planets.and many of them would be 
likely to have some sort of life in them. 
Intelligent inhabitants perhaps who may “move | 
about in space. It js likely that these probable 
dwellers of the planets of the Earth’s' outer 
space have not yet discovered the ‘Earth; or 
that they have and have been by passing the 
Earth for reasons that they know. In any 
case, we have a universe about which we know 


, vaguely and generally not much. Our know- 


ledge is increasing but we surely know very 
little. There is little doubt that our ignorance 
is infinite. There are millions and billions of 
stars and among them area large percentage 
which have planets of the sort that the solar 
system has. There is every chance that some 
of these planets have life similar to what we 
have here on this Earth. Some planets will 
have intelligent beings on them and they may 
be technologically well advanced. So that we 
may some day meet the dwellers of other 
planets of other planetary systems who may be 


‘similar to ourselves or totally different from 


us. The probabilities being numerous the 
chances of there being ‘human like persons 
dwelling-in other planets of this universe would | 


Ses 


su 





‘be fairly many. The question is why have we 
not encountered any such persons yet. The 
answer would be that the Earth’s history of 
human connections ‘is about ten thousand 
years in length and things may have happened 
‘before that about which we have no records; 
nor do we know what may happen in the next 
ten thousand years. The way we are progress- 
ing in the field of science would open up 
possibilitiés which would be fantastic in 
probabilities. Time and space would acquire 
new and utterly different meanings as far as we 
can work out. Then what ? 
Creating New Castes 

_. We have discussed before this the process 
followed by Indian society in forming new 
castes by recognising new talent in selected 
coteries of persons for doing particular type of 
work with greater ability compared to what 
the general public do. In anceint times people 
who excelled in intellectual and religious work 


became priests and were eventually classed ` 


as Brahmins. People who were good fighters, 
lawyers and administrators formed the second 
caste and were named Kshatryas. Those 
who managed todo trading and displayed 
ability to do skilled were and did skilled work 
of the sort that would now be deseried as 
technical work werein the third caste and 
would be called Vaishva caste. This caste 
would be subdivided into numerous small 
groups and there would bea certain inter 
subcaste movements. The Sudras formed the 
fourth caste and were more or less persons who 
did meniai work. Originally the Sudras were 
prisoners of war and slaves secured by 
‘purchase. These above described castes did 
not function as planned by the lawgivers of the 
Aryan tribes for many reasons. The main 


reason was that Aryan society did not continue- 


to exist as it was formed and Hindu society 
absorved various ethnological groups init 
which were not Aryan. Ina few hundred 


years the Hindus fixed laws which controlled 


` Segregation 


certain. groups. With the 


‘and they ` did all sorts of 


standard of behaviour. 
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inter matriage, inter dining and other rules of 
; by which Hindu society was 
split up into numerous natually exclsive groups 
and these groups were not the same all over 
India. What was . permitted in one part of 
India was strictly prohibited in another part 
which may be onlya few miles away. Cas-e 
bars were followed very strictly in certain parts 
of India by certain groups while in other places 
or in certain communities the bars were not 
strictly enforced. Caste restrictions aad the 
formation of new caste groups were qui:e 
common during the Hindu period cf Indien 
history. With the coming of the Pathens ard 
Mogbuls things changed and rules of caste were 
lightened in certain cases while they were 
relaxed in certain other regions and among 


comirg of tke 
Europeans things chamged a great deal due -o 


the impact of christianity. The Hiadus f 
certain regions adopted Western ways of life 
things contrary :o 
caste ‘rules in order to get on in life. Thev 
became “Sahibs” and got used toa double 
The development >f 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samai alo 
made caste rules less oppressive. Tue 
Europeans ceased to be an active force in tie 
life of Indians in 1947 when India skook off 
British overlordship and political develc pmerts 
began to influence social manners and customs 
with greater force., Caste considerations had 
to.be obeyed in order’ to secure votes and 
ministries and committees had thei: caste 
factors clearly laid down. A new casts began 
to develop which acquired the name  ‘“*politi- 
cian”. The members of this group developed 
characteristics which ‘often overlapped caste 
rules and Jaws. It is certain that the politician 


caste will take a more well defied shape in the 
next few decades. 


6f The Nobility, of Aristocrats andof Com- 
moners 
When we discuss the qualities and caracter 
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wf large groups or human beings who are 
considered to be nations, races or communities 
of ore sort or another; we usually try to find 
-out the nature of the sub-groups into which the 
main body of persons are split up. Ina 
monarchy the royal family naturally is con- 
sidered to be the most important people, after 
whom come the members of the nobility who 
are connected socially with the royalty. The 
next important group would be the people who 
by virtue of their ability, talents or importance 
in the organisation of the country are the top 
people, Thay are the/aristocrats if we use 
classical terminology. The aristocrats are a 
mobile body of persons who govern the 
country and also defend the frontiers, run the 
banks the college and other 
institutions and all other bodies which manage 
the trade, industry, commerce, shipping and 
cultural centres of the country. The 
aristocrats are organised in a sort of exclusive 
manner and do not mix socially with ordinary 
people. The commoners are the general public 
who work for wages, do al} everyday work 
and form the main body-of the inhabitants of 
the land, who cultivate the soil, do all ‘such 
work as manning ships and boats, running 
transport vehicles, arranging the sale of goods 
from small shops, and do all work that 
are required to be done inorder to manage 
the maintenance of the social system. The 
commoners as a body of individuals are known 
asthe general public ard out of that body 
come all common soldiers, policemen, ‘clerks 
working in offices, teachers of schools, workers 
in small and medium size factories!and other 


a 


educational — 


‘very important persons 


emerge 


’ establishments, domestic servants, waiters and 


hotel attendants, hawkers, porters, municipal 
workers, workers of printing press, journey- 
men skilled workers . undertaking small 
contractual jobs, motorcar drivers, bus 
conductors, tramway, railway and other such 
men who arehired to do things, rickshaw 
pullers, road repairers etc. etc. etc. When 
modern states came into existence, the nations 
had their nobility, their aristocrats and their 
commoners as recognisable groups, though 
things were not very clearly distinguishable due 
to socio-political changes that came with 
constitutional and representative .forms of 
government. The commoners became more 
and more important and powerful and the 


nobility and aristocrats came to bc mere figure 


heads decorating the upper houses of the 
legislatures. Royal families still existed here 
and there, blue blood could be located too; 
but the aristocrats were the important 
technocrats, Nobel Prize winners and other 
in the world of 
science, art, the cinemas, theatres, music, 
medicine, sports, inventions and so on and 
se forth belong to the group which would form 
the aristocracy. All persons with out of the 
ordinary talents make their mark in modern 


society; much more sothan the king’s 
seventh cousins. These modern aristocrats 
are the wizards who illuminate the dark 


corners of human knowledge and make fertile 
the arid patches of man’s field of achievements. 
Out of the vast numbers of the commoners 


most aristocrats of the national 
body. 


La 


- astronomical heights. 


. govern ment 


| GOVERNMENT SPENDING I'< CURBING ~ | 
Dre BR. S, GUPT | 


Government spending—its curbing “is a 
subject which has been widely discussed in the 
press and on the platform as well. Needless 
to add, itis common knowledge that public 
expenditure- in this country has. -grown to 
The central government 
expenditure which was of the order of ‘Rs. 500 
crores in 1950-51 now stands neatly at Rs. 
20,000 crores. Non-development disburse- 
ments have reached Rs. 7,846 crores against 
Rs. 2,643 crores just seven years ago. What 
portion of itis avoidable and wasteful isa 


matter of opinion. ‘When non-development 


expenditure continues toskyrock<t development 
in a resource-scarce econo. «ke ours suffers 
grievously. i ae 

~. The physical size ou -the Union government 
has also been growing rapidly as revealed -by 
ke fact the’ ac ment ee of the Central govern- 
ment employees ic ‘over 3$ lakhs today as 
compared to 20.9 lakh in 1961. The govern- 
been has „een more active in modernising 
he économy and also in laying down the 


` infrastructure for a self-generating economy. . 


os e sey qrapidly emerged asa producer and 
distributor. Allthis was bound to inflate 
government and increase its size. . 

'Ponp and pageantry indulged in by the 
also contributed to the rise in 
government expenditure. It has been revealed 
by different estimates that each union Minister 

costs the nation anything between Rs. 4 lakhs 

and Rs 5 lakhs per anrum. In this connection 

thér eshould be a ceiling on the total expendi- 

wre to be incurred on a Minister like a ceiling 

on the salary and perquisites paid to company 

executives. How much an M. P. or an M.L-A. 
gi ` 


“worries ofthe successive 


? p Ien 


EA costs to the tax-payer today is is any: 
body's guess, For they í enjoy a pletkora of 


. perquisites and: benefits in addition <0 free 


housing, free medical and travelling ficilities. 
In certain states a person is entitled to reasian 
if he happens to be an MLA even for a day. A 


- government which pleads inability to incroduce 


social security schemes even to destitu:ts can 
not afford such expenses. Public opinion has 
been in favour of abolishing Rajya Sabka, State 
legislative councils and the institutiors of 


‘governors. There-is-no justification for the 


continuance of these institutions all these years- 
India had always abounded ia Maharacas and 
‘Maharanis, princes, and princesses, “Yewaba 
and Diwans which explains why grandeur hes 
become a part of this country’s traditior and 
also a part of its. public and private expzndi- 

ture. Though the princes have gcnc, the 
grandeur remains. The only difference is the 
grandeur of palaces: and darbar balls hes been 
replaced by the graadeur of ministerial bunga- 
lows, raj bhavams, circuit houses and star 
hotels. In the name of keeping the dimity of 
certain offices, we are also’ nursing certain sacr- 
ed dignitaries. with extra-ordinary. care and 
zeal. These are the tuxaries a whieh we can do 
without. . . 

Needless to add, it had ME ore of the 
Indian ~inance 
Ministers. The first fimance minister of free 
India SriR. K. Shanmukham ` Che:ty had 
appointed an -Expenditure.Commissica under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Kastorbhai Le!bhai in 
January, 1948. It was specially asked to 
suggest ways and means to .climinate - cnneces- 
sary, wastefuland extravagent government 


a 
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expenditure. There were also several studies 
on the reorganisation of the government, These 
were 
Ayyangar (1949), Mr. A. D. Gorwala (1951) 
and Mr. Paul H. Appleby ( 1953 ). .Then there 
was the Administrative Reforms Commission. 


The Estimates Committee of Parliament has ' 


also.. steadily. ., emerged: as.-.an.. ecomomy 
commission not only by the virtue of the . func- 
: tions it-is.asked to perform ( one of the. terms 
- . of.the reference of.the committee is to report 
-.whaz. economits...may be effected. in the 
goversament. expenditure) but also by the 
‘thorough.and comprehensive probe: it. makes 
` into the expenditure - ineurred by the Central 

government. - The Estimates Committees. and 
‘also other: parliamentary committees have 


frequently brought to publie notice irregulari-- 


tles, -waste-and extravagence in government 


 expendittre..- 
‘jgnared: The union government has appointed 


-=æ committee, -under the . ehairmanship. of Mr. .- 


. S.N: Misra to-suggest. ways. aad. means to 
` peducé. goversmeat.expenditure. . The scope of 


“the Committee should: be extended to all quasi- ` 
- government. organisations, . financial, _instite- — 


tions, public: and private. sector undert akings. 
The zecommendations of. the Committee should 


“mot de kept in the cold storage but. implemen- i 


ee without fear or. favour. > > 


“The -Committeo can suggest. excendinns 


‘reductions in the following fields :— ... 


1—Government . vehicles should be used _ 


only ` jor- official. work. They should: not be 
used for the-perosnal or private work of 
: officials. All. government vehicles should be 
-stationed at the.offices and not at the residences 
of officials. Officials should make use of. public 
transport, like:buses, for going to their places 
= of work... It is.well, known that government 
. vehicles:are used more for personal vork than 
for government work. There should be strict 
control over. the consumption of petrol, diesel | 


1 
, a. 


ae e 


pre 


chaired by; Mr: RFA: ` Gopalaswami z 
“officials: 


_trains;.or to ge by planes, even though -there 


. staff at 


But such complaints are usually - 


` ete, 


-and efficient, 
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and. the use of tyres, tubes, automobile spare 
parts, etc, by every government vehicle. 
-~ 2—It, has. become the order of the day for - 


on ‘tour’ to ` travel first class on 


may be plenty of berths in the sleeper coaches. 
This should be curtailed, Whenever these 
Officials 8o out of station on official work, they 
stay at multi- starred hotels, ` . This. practice 
should also be stopped. ` 

3—The g government: should discontinue the ` 
. Practice of giving direct phone connections to 
the residence of officials. ` STD connections in 
- particular, should be terminated: "wherever 
possible. In one government office there are 
24 STD connections, apart from the residential 
lines. : : ; 
‘4—Stationing of government subordinate - 
the residences _ of high government 
Officials should be banned. i 

5—Seminars, conferences, training, inter- 
views etc, should not be conducted unless it is. 
a must. The T. A. and D. A. bills of partici- ° 
pants should be. ‘carefully scrutinised. These 
meetings should not ‘be conducted = in the 
expensive hotels. ee 3 l 

6—Payment of deputation allowance and 
personal allowance should be stopped. - 

7—The . government should be: vigilant i in 
sanctioning leaye travel concessions, medical 
bills, vehicles, etc. l 

8—Service extensions. ‘and the re-employ- 
ment of retired officials should be stopped 
forthwith. : 

‘9—Government engineers, doctors, caches 
should not be allowed Private consul- 
tancy. 

The Vigilance and Aiton depart- 
ment books more cases against the Jower 
category of government employees. If the 
higher authorities are honest, punctual, prompt 
' they can bring © about ‘drastic 
subordinate staff and 


changes among their - 


oe 


. make ‘vast improvements - “in” the - 


' allthe time. that he 
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general 
administration. All responsible ‘citizens’ must 
bring to the notice ‘of investigating - authorities 


about all corrupt officials who, arein publiservice. 


Needless to add that the task ef Mishra’s, 
Commission i is highly complex. Even after it 
succeeds in laying down the principles ‘and 
highlighiting the areas of economy, there will be 
need for political courage to implement the 
recommendations. The fate of Bhoothalingam 
Report . isa warniag against too .much 
optimism in this. matter. In any case, 
Commission can not provide an „answer to the 
immediate problem of curbing inflation. | 


' The most conspicuous example of nen-. 


‘productive expenditure at the present time is 
the grant of subsidies for various purposes tó. 
protect producer of consumer groups orio 
ericourage certain desirable or essential . items 
of. economic activity. There are cases in 
which subsidies have economic justification at 
least for temporary periods to enable adjust- 


` ments ‘tothe changing conditions in the 
economy. In practice, subsidies tend to out-' 


` live their necessities andthe beneficiaries of 
subsidies are oftem able to resist their with- 
drawal. At present the subsidies on fertilisers, 
foodgrains and exports together account for 
nearly 1,400 crores of rupees. There.are also 
the mounting losses of the public sector 
undertakings of both the centre and the states 


“which are financed by the revenue budget and 


hence borne by the tax-payer, who is being told 
is being taxed only for 
financing investments under the Plan. 
less to add, the major beneficiaries of subsidies 
are those who have already reaped a rich 
harvest from development namely, rich farmers 
industrialists and business community. In the 
last budgetthe subsidy on - fertiliser alone 
amounted to Rs. 448 crores. The textile indus- 
try has been receiving a handsome subsidy on 


` its controlled cloth production even when it 


‘India’ 3: 


-the ` 


' That is the normal habit of the 


is also increasing day by day and 


- Need- | 


“In 1378-70, 
engineering industry’ ‘exported ‘goods’ 
worth nearly Rs 780 crores.“ But it received: an: 


was sabotaging ‘thè: “scheme. 


"amount of-Rs 120 crores as subsidy: Icis the 


time we can " get a norm in espece of its 
quantum and duration. i 


<: Another issne which deserves the, “Commi- 


ssion’s scratiny is the growing size. of ‘the Plana- 
ing Commission. The late Yawahealal Nehra, ` 
the architect of Indian Planning was Aimscif 
critical abont the growing size of the Piaaning 
Commission. To quote him :— 
“It is frighteniag—you see the ‘puiiding it- 
self . frightens me. ` A close : body of peoples 
who think and advise gevernment has grown 
into.a hoge organisation With all the depart- 
ments of governments almost duplicate there 
and cach ome sending papers to the other. 
government. 
“Yet, the Planning Commission has bera grow- 
ing im size enormously yeas after year.” 
Another issue which desrves-‘the Coramiss- 
ion’s scrutiny is the sharp rise . ia the Union 
Government’s. expenditure on certain state 
subjects. Law and order is'a state subject, but 


` the centre today spends nearly. -Rs..249 crores 


on the ‘police. ‘The figure was only Rs 3 
crores in 1950. Further, the goverrment is 
the biggest litigant in the country and ministrers 
go on fighting over petty things right up to the 
Sapreme court. Fighting between ministries 
pane the burden 
ofa ; ? i 
vane A tight gi public exchequer cacnot be 
In India, the government is the largsst em- 
ployer, poor productivity. among its employees 
increases public expenditure, It may be ‘men- 
tioned here that while the government cervarts 
even in a desert country like Egypt put in over 
2,000 hours. of work évery year, their . counter- 
parts in -India work a little over 1 »80€ kours. 
Poor productivity among its employees increas- 
ed publie expenditure. The Commission shouid 


recommend ways and means to improve the 
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procustivity ofthe government. servants. . The . 


comanission has to go deep into this aspect of 
India’s public’ expenditure also.. The task be- 
fore the Commission is not merely 
suggestions to promote economy in public 


. expenditure, but also to‘create an awareness’ » 


in. tke country as a whole that. this- is the last. 
country which ‘can afford waste - and extrava- 
. gance in the expenditure, public or private. 


“Ia recent years, expenditure, on the security 
services has increased steeply; owing to larger 
allocations for defence and the Central 
police forces fike the CRP, Border Security 
Forces’ and tho Indestrial . 
‘Forcesj. it is difficalt to say that all 
‘these can be avoided. The current tensions 
amog, political, trade union and communal 
groups show no signs of abaiting to - warrant 
any cubstantial reduction of these forces. Aa 
our cxternal defence system, there are many 
areas Tequiting  {o be further’ ‘strengthened. 
‘Out defence’ budget at nearly 3, 000 crores 
“supezs may seem quite high for a ‘poor country 


but still not. umreasouably so by - international . 


stancards since itis about 4% of our GNP. 
The Tsing cost tof att posiela and equip- 


Sry 
ra 


to make © 


Security _ 


‘ the 
_ allowed to gather dust.. The recent Bhootha- 
-lingam Report can be cited as an 
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ment aad the need to maintain the ` morale of 
the forces would probably rule out any.cuts in 
spending ; the defence authorities, however, 
owe it to the peeple of this country to ensure ` 
that they spend what _ they get effectively and 
that the sacrifices by the tax payers are not . 
made in vain. The Commission has ` tò go, 
decp into this aspect of public expenditure.. 

It is quite crystal clear’ from‘ the foregoing 


-discussions that the appointment of Com- 


mittees, panels, commissions, and sub-commi- 
ttees has become routine affair. lt was dis- 

closed by Mr. M.C. Chagla that the first thing 
he did as the Union Minister of Education was 
to abolish at-a stroke, 50 odd committees that 
were appointed: by thé predecessors. While 


_¢xpert studies may be necessary in certain area 


the habit of appointing commitees and’ seb- 
committees to study almost everything . under 
the sun needs to be checked, especially when ' 
recommendations of many of them are 


example. - 
One wonders whether anyone knows the exact 
number of committees, sub-committees, panels 
and commissions. appointed. during the: a two 


ran alonc. : 





SINO- SOVIET RIFT: CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
ATTAR CHAND- 


It is ironical that China and — 
Union who were considered as inseparable 
friendly Communist countries during the fifties 
have not only split, but have turned into rivals. 
‘Though the Soviet Union extended generous 
economic and military aid to China in the early 
fifties, the friendship between the two Co- 
mmunist giants did not last long, as.China 
could not remain under the 
other country.’ 

According to the Chinese pshychology the 

Chinese people are supreme in the world and 
they cannot see any other nation steal a. march 
over them. This “psychological compulsion” 


had led China into several 
in 1962 was one 


tures. The attack of India 
such event, the break with the USSR was 
another. The rivalry with the _ USSR arose 


out of the Chinese desire for the leadership of 
the Communist world. Again, the Chinese 
i people for whom Mao Tse Tung’s motto that 
““power comes out of the barrel of a gun” was 
sacrosanct and inviolable, could not digest the 
decisions of. the 20th Communist 
modifying someof the basic principles of 
Marxism into accord with the changing realities 
of the nuclear age. China termed the Soviet 
leadership as “revisionist” and sought to divide 
the Communist world on the basis of ideology. 

Though only Albania, among the Communis 
countries, adopted the Chinese line, the Chinese 
leadership was undeterred. They coxtinued 
their efforts for more allies in the Communist 
camp and the Third World. These attempts 
‘ were not very fruitful and as, for some time to 
‘come, the cold war between the _ two super 
Powers—the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.—relažed, 


the Soviet’ 
' ostensibly pursuing a policy of deteste 
“purturbed over the growing Russian mfluerce 
-and prestige in South Asia, thr Third Word. 


leadership of any. 


- Soviet power and 


“ agerssion 
unpredictable ven- 


' The 


Congress, . 


` song on the ears 


the Chinese felt isolated. While the U.S. was 


it was 


the Middle East and Africa. Heary K singer, 
former U.S. President Richard Nixon’: roviag 
‘ambassador, believed in the policy c! power 


-balance and wooing of China appearec (o sajt 


the purpose, On the other hand, the Chinese 

were equally apprehensive and jealous cf tae 

influence and in t_e eca-ly 

seventies they readily agreed to receive >resicent 
‘ Nixon in Peking, despite America’s ‘ci ntinued 

in Indo-China. . As the events 

turned out, Vietnam ` achieved indep idence, 

Presinent Nixon quit and America s arted to | 
-have a second look at its involvement n Asia. 

new found love between. Chine aad 
America also waned for sometime. 

Of late, however, both the sides ha -e made 
endeavours .to rekindle the Jost in-zrest in 
each other to. pursue their common -xterests. 
President Jimmy Carter is losing fest n sucze- 
ssive opinion polls in the U. S. due mainly to 
unproductive economic policies relating to two 
most crucial problems—energy and -afiatioa, 
which are obviously beyond his ccntrol. The 
growing ` Russian role in the ’ Horn =f Africa 
has also underminedthe American pre tige. To 
find a way ‘out of his . prsdicament, he nas 
seized the anti-Soviet hardline, which i: a sweet 
-óf Hawks in the Senate. 
of course, other, .suppl=mentary 

the ERE U.S. icterest in 


There are, 
reasons for 
China. i 

China witha population of a>ont one 
billion is the world’s most populow nation 
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and the Carter administration believes that 
it wil be in the American interest to’ ensure 
_that -ke U.S. and (Chinese: Governments follow 
apath of co-operation. Again, ‘Mr. Breze- 
zinski, President Carter's national security 
advissr, who like- 
waard to maintain global balance of power 
made the case that when U.S. 
Moscow were on the decline, it was helpful to 
_keep the Russians guessing with hints of a tilt 
towacds China. : 
Azain, fer a long time 
backward giant offering vast 
trade potential. The Chinese want to build up 
agriculture and expand oil production to pro- 
vide exports that will enable 
techmelogy. to develop their ceal reserves and 
petro-chemical. industry. The U.S. business- 
men foresee a promising market potential in 
these areas. The U.S. trade with . China.is 
expecced to rise te over $ 700 million this year. 


In May 1978, Mr. Zhigniew Brezezinski, a 


hardliner. where the Russians are concerned, 
visited Peking aad teld his hosts that the 
Carte administration believed that China and 
the United States shared strategic interests and 
addec that “a strong and secure” China was 
in the U.S, national imterest. 


Chinese were also given to understand that the: 


United States would not raise objections if 
they parchased certain defensive weapons, such 
as anttaak missiles and short-range aircraft 
from žhe Western countries. 

The Chinese on their part are trying to 
upset the Russian apple-cart in all > possible 
‘ways. China had always deprecated all 
attempts towards detente among 
Powers.. 


Securty Conference at Helsinki : its only out- 


come, according to China, was to project the 


Soviet Union as ‘a God in Europe”. It has 
been advising the NATO countries to follow 
a more aggressive policy towards the USSR. 


„Mr. Henry Kissinger, © 
ship.is obvieusly intended 
relations with 


China has been a` 
economic and: 


them to import | 


Moreover the 


. agreements in scientific and 


the Great ` 
It has been opposing the Européan, 
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Ithas unabashedly supperted the former 
imperialist powers supported by the U.S. in 


their attempts te stage a comeback in Africa | 
the. Soviet - 


onthe ground that, otherwise, 
Union would grab- Africa. The anti-hegenony 
clause in the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Friend- 
against the Soviet. 
Union. And,. contrary to ‘the almost 
unanimous demand of the 
the Indian Ocean and the resolutions passed 
in the U.N., it has been urging the U.S. to 
continue its bases and operations in the Indian 
ocean. It has beea encouraging the renewal 
of the Cold War and is opposed to liberation 
movements, China’s break with newly 
indeperident . Vietnam and a long-time friend 
?Albania is a Clear pointer to its Machiavellian 
‘policies. 


Meanwhile China has been triying to wean ` 
from the 


away other communist countries 
Ruésian | camp on the one hand and to streng- 
then ‘its relations with the US. and. other 
Western countries in the other. 

Growing Sino-U.S. collaboration is an im- 
‘portant factor of the present 


situation. In fact, this cooperation would 


seem to have reached the level of an n alliance : 


in recent years. 

` It was also not surprising that during the 
U.S. visit of Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiop- 
ing early ‘ this yeara number of bilateral. 
cultural spheres. 
were signed to start a new`era of co-operation. 
between the United States and China. During 
the visit Mr. De ng gave acall tothe. United 
States, Japan, Western Europe and the Third 
World to join China in “solid, down-to-earth 
united action” to . 
aggression around the globe. 
.. The Chinese 
manifestation of Chinese anger over Vietnam’s 
- pro- USSR posture and its refusal to. endorse- 
the Chinese fliration with the U.S. Unfortuna- 
ea! for China, instead of teaching a lesson to 


littoral states of 


international - 


‘thwart so-called Soviet 


attack.on Vietnam was a’ 


aay. 
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‘Vietnam, they P learnt a lesson i in 

fighting from the Vietnamese, ` 
Thus as a ' cofisequence of . Sino-Soviet 

antagonism, ihe: ‘world has ‘been ander a great 


‘stress and danger of war, as thé Chinese i were | 


adopting a’ tough line towards pro-Mescow 
‘States and the dangers of an armed coflict in 
Asia, escalating into a. “super power war, at the 
‘instigation of Beijing have always been there. - 
The formal’ abrogation, of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty, which’ was signed in 1950 
intentions'to join: the Western ‘alignment: - 
“The treaty which had in the 
protection to China, had become infructuous 
following the Sino-Soviet. ” antagonism’ over 
leadership issue‘and-the Beijing initiative to 
forge strong links with Western countries 
‘like the USA and Japan since the early seven- 
‘ties culminating in “Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty 
of August, 1978 tocheck Soviet ' “Hege- 
monism”. In any case, the abrogation of the 
treaty signalled the Chinese satisfaction over 
$ new alignments. i TE 
However, peace-loving Third ‘World 
-countries were appropriately. :purturbed over 


E China's love for imperialist ceuntries. Happily 


` talks without | pté-conditions ° 


.U:S.A., 
‘relation to Gulf countries, 
aren oser to Soviet Russia. 
` in April last was in keeping with the Chinese `i 


fifties offered’ . 


‘ charce of cutting down on its 


- dation between the two. 






China has responded positively to 2 Soviet 
proposal ‘for talks on bilateral issues. The 
fact that China has for the firsttime azzsed to 
indicates the 
Chinese “leadership” s’ ‘awareness ‘of changing — 
realities ‘of world situation. SALT (I mat heve 
come as a damper to China’ Again, the 2nerzy 
crisis has highlighted the. helplessnes: df the 
Japan, and’ Western - corn-ries in 
which are zetting 
The Americar failure 
in Iran and the Russian’ success in’ Afghenistan 
coupled with China’s misadventure in 7 etncem 


., have sobered down China. 


Though a settlement ‘onthe con nticus 
issues between‘ China and the Soviet Ucion cil 


' take time, thë atmosphere - created by ‘Le p:o- 


posed negotiations to start in the secoad half 
$ ee 

of September’ would have far reachin3 conse- 
quences. The Soviet Union will’ welc=me ihe 
troop z:rength 
on the borders. with China, while ‘the leter will 
also find it helpful to increase its trcd> wth 
tae Soviet Union. In the event of an accommo- 
Communists giarts, 
the U.S. will be deprived of its “Chinc Card”, 
‘but the word will be'a safer place to ii> in. 
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“ENERGY CRISIS IN I INDIA~SOME SUGGESTIONS 
J. COELHO? 


En 1969 crude oil prices were slightly over 
$ om a barrel, and often just about $ ene after 
the discounts most oit, companies gave under 
the table. Ten years later, in 1979, oil prices 


were shooting up by $ one a month, and -had 


gone up from $ 13 a barrel in December 1978 
to$27a_ barrel in. January 1980., In the 


Rotterdam “spot” market, where users bid for: 


supplies not tied up'under long-term contracts, 
prices have risen as high as $ 40a barrel. At 
this rate, many oil specialists are calculating 
that, by this time next year, oil prices may well 
touch $ 50 a barrel. 

in the industrialised countries, the effects of : 
the escalating prices vary from area to area. 
Inflaion ` -has been speeding up throughout 
Europe _and Japan, and wili be accelerated 
further by the oil increase. ` But in the other six 
summit’ countries, unlike tbe U.S., economic ` 
growzh.has been showing signs of ‘revival. But 
-outpit and employment will inevitably slow as 
petro-eum~ prices soar. How bad will the ` 
recession that has apparently begun in the U. S- 
become? That depends htavily on whether 
-OPEC can somehow be persuaded to stop the 
price | spiral at its present point,-4 forlorn 
hope. 

Fer too much is at stake for the world to. 
tolera.e for too long the problem of rising 
prices from erratic suppliers. ‘ 

India has signed contracts for imports of . 
15.5 million 
+otal requirement of 16.6 million for 1980. The 
contract for the remaining 1.1 million tonnes: is 
expected. to be concluded very shortly with 
Jraq. 


Ths production ioe crude in 


indigenous 


1980 $1 will be 14.8 million tonnes, including ` 


`. resolutions. 


tonnes of crude as against the - 


5.5 million tonnes from Bombay High. It will 


go up to 18.1 million tonnes, including 9 
million tonnes from Bombay High, by 1982-83. 


The demand for petroleum products is increas- .- 


ing fast and, as against a growth rate of 5 -per l 
cent last year. it is expected to be 10 per cent 
this year. In fact, the growth rate for diesel. 
and kerosene will be higher at 16 per cent. 
With the price of crude increasing periodi- 


cally in the international market, the import 


bill has risen from Rs. 1,654 crores in 1978 to 
Rs, 3,804. crores in 1978, and this year it is. 

expected to be above Rs. 5,000 crores. Conse- 
quent to the oil price rise, India will also be 
required to pay substantially more for imported: ` 
fertilizers and petro-chemical products, not to . 


` speak of other items like aluminium, steel and. 


non-ferrous metals which are, presently in short. 
supply. All-this will lead to a sharp erosion 
in our present somewhat comfortable foreign 
exchange reserves. 

All that the seven top non-Communist 
industrialised ceuntries have succeeded in doing. 
so. far is to agree on the principle that the 
production of synthetic fuels should _ be. 
encouraged, production of coal and nuclear: 
fuels increased and crude imports curtailed.. 
There is no concrete follow-up to these pious. 
In the meantime, the OPEC. 
countries show no disposition to raise produc- l 
tion to ease shortages. 

The poorer countries may start the same 
way as the oil producers did,—by doubling or 
quadrupling the price of their raw materials,. 
the bulk of which are bought by the richer ~ 
countries. There is no reason why they cannot . 
do so with iron ore, bauxite and other minerals 
that are going dirt cheap. For a start, the iron. 


` 
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Gre countries could get kac Ataia is 
one of them—and raise their prices five-fold. 

The same could be done with tea, which is also 
grown by poor countries. / But, of course, BO- 
`” thing like tais will happea. i 

Alierastiye Sources Of Bacrsy — 

` Those who do net have oil _ resources of 
‘their own or have te meet a large part of their 
needs through imports have of mecessity to do 
all they can te explore and exploit alternative 
sources of energy aad discourage the develop- 


- meat of industries making oilbased substi- 


tutes for agriculteral product like satural 
fibres. They also need to guard against basing 
agricuitoral development entirely oa chemical 
‘fertilizers. Soméone hes calculated that if the 
whole of world agricnkore were to be run on 
the U.S, model, the fertilizer industry alone 
pi would use up the larger part of the crode 
production today. They have to pim fora 
life style which they cam ep op throneh their 
own resources. 


_ The consumption of sce per unit increase 
in GNP in Indie is among the highest in the 
world. This ts plainly duc to inefficiency of 
industry, the obsolete techmology im use, the 
uneconomic of units, poor roads, uadply high 
‘Josses in transmission and ether factors. 
can the country: rely more on noa-commercial 

` sources of energy-firewood, vegetable waste and 
cowdung—for the forseeable fature. For one 


thing, , such fuels cam caly be used for a few 


cottage industries like brick-making, potteries 
and Khandasari and are of no avail in meeting 
the demands of moderns transport, industry and 
even: ‘homes. In fact, their share in the total 
energy consumption has already declined from 
55 per cent in 1963-64 to less than 44 per cent 
and is likely to go dows farther with increasing 
urbanisation. 


. Sugar technologists say that alcohol power 
„is not a cheaper alternative to gasolise, but it 
‘can reduce off import bilis and stimulate 

3 : 


Nor. 


domestic. agricultüiral industries in oih: tarved 
countries. _ 

l A 30 per cent saving in lube. of! consump: 
tion is possible if adequate attcation is paid to ` 
re-refiaiag and waste - ‘re-use. ‘The . re-refimed 
oil will aot lose aay of its- properties, aad the 
reskdwal ‘oledgo can yield certain. useful! ty- 
prodocts. Aboet half-a-million toanes 3f Inbe- 
oilis consumed in the comatcy n0w, a 


“ majer part ` being used by the milways 


and the defense departareat. Only five yr 
cent of the waste from recognised indus-ries is 
being re-refined: now, againsta possible 
thronghput of 30 per cent or 100,000 to .50,000 
tonnes. Fora threughput of 5001o 1000 
tonnes per annum. am. investment of Rs. 5 tacs 
is needed. The idea of re-refining is zatchng 


"on in the U. S. a 


` Pysatical Appreach 

The aaswer to the Indian probem clearly 
lies in - greater effort to tap the. nation’s vast 
resources im hydei power. Thoush (ese are 
concentrated ia Himachal. Pradesh, fashuair 
and the sorth-east region, there is me remon 
why much more cannot be done now to expoit 
their potential. It is tme, as tho Fanning 
Commission has pointed out, that tacy are 
located ` in relatively inaccessible arezs. Sut 
quite apast from the faet that the country Tas 
few ° options, itis much casier to (ramemit 
power ever long distance than to transmit coal 
for generating thermal capacity. Secomlly, 
much more can be done to feduce weetage in 
the entire field. of power geacration, 


“wansmission and consumption. Utilisetion of 


installed capacity in thermal plants, wh-ch i as 
low as 25 per cent in West Bengal and co more 
than 48 per cent in the country as 2 whole 
needs tobe stepped up. . Finally, pricing 
policies for coal,power and petroleum prodacts 
should be drastically | overhauied, At the 


18 - 


mome2t, electricity and coal are grossly under- 
pricec, while the bulk of the tax revenue from 
petroisum products is derived from drivers of 
‘ prodtcts is cars, mopeds and manufacturers 
of syrthetic fibres, ~ ; l 
7 ` Brt, of course, the sun remains our most 
‘promising sourcé of energy. In fact, anyone 
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with an idea of some. merit can go into the 
solar business profitability. 





“The author is the Secretary of the Goa 
Mineral Ore _ Exporters, # Association, 
Panjim Circulated by the- Forum of: Free 
Enterprise. gae 
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SOVIET-INDIÀN COOPERATION IM FOOD INDUSTRY 


V, Korneyev writes for the USSR Informa- 
tion Deptt. — ` 

A protocol was signed i ig Moscow, which 
providss for the development of Soviet-Indian 

‘cooperation in food industry. 

In -hè past few years India has been èxport- 
ing ever more foodstuffs. In -the first four 
months of this fiscal year Indian exports grew 


by 30 vef cent against the same period of 1978- - 


1979 fiscal year and was more than 450,000, 000: 
rupees worth. Py x 

Of great significance for the further growth 
of foodstuffs processing, canning and export 
is the rutting of Indian factories with new 
‘equipment and technology. 

Soviet Indian cooperation in this field will 
-play an important role in the solution of this 
l ‘problen. It is mot by chance that the ques- 
“gions of the development of Soviet-Indian 

cooperation in food industry found their solu- 
tion in the long-term programme of economic, 
tradé, scientific and technical cooperation 
Signed during the visit of Alexei Kosygin, 


_ Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, _ 


to India i in March 1979. Tas programme says ` 
in part that Soviet and Indian organisations 


‘port-oriented - plants. 
_ gramme stipulates the development of cospera- ` 


‘Moldavia, Georgia and Moscow, 


will further develop cooperation in improving 
technology and equipment for the ‘prodaction 


„and processing of fruits and vegetables, ag`well 
as in the expansion and modernisation of the 


existing enterprises andi in setting wp of ex- 
Moreover, the pro- 


tion between the two countries in the field of. 
nutritious food for children and vohatile ovil 
bearing crops. 

The first step in the implementation of ihe 
provisions of the long-term -programme of 
cooperation andthe protocol of the fifth 
session of the Soviet-Indian Inter-Govern- 


mental Commission on economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation inthe said fields 
were the negotiations between a “group of 


Indian food experts and a group of Soviet 
specialists, recently held in ‘Moscow. + i 
The Indian delegation visited the enterprises 
and research institutes of food industry in 
and was. re- 
ceived by V. Penenkov, Deputy Minister of the ` 
Food Industry of the USSR. In the course of 
the talks and negotiations, Soviet ` and Ipdian 
experts exchanged opinion on the: likely treads 
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ad shapes of cooperation ia ‘food industry. 

The protocol signed upon the completion 
- of the acgotiations, says that the parties agreed 
to take practical measures to help . India esta- 
blish capacities for production of specialised 


own items aad for aseptic canning of fruits and: 


vegetables, with the view to exporting them. 
Morcover an agreement has been reached on 


cooperation in establishing in India capacities - 


for production of volatile oils on the basis of 
plant raw  mèterials with the use of Soviet tech- 


nology. ay neeumate conditions of- India are .. 


‘the development of. cooperation 


most favcmeabie for volatile oll beating’ crops. l 


`- The experts have also reached an ax ord on 


exchanges of information between the research 
organisations . of the |two . countries in the 
field.of canning.and volatile oil producing 
industries, and . the exchanges of "experts ih 
these fields. l 

All the .above-said i isan | example of the 
practical implementation of activities a.med at 
between 
India and tbe USSR im foed’ . industry, this 
vital branck of economy. ~ 

N 


THE KING AND THE QUEEN OF OUDH 


| SWARNAKAMAL BHATTACHARYYA 


“King of Oudh, however, writes Edward ` 


Gilliat (in his book, ‘Heroes of Modern India’) 
behaved. with more dignity than had been 
expected of him, he rosolutely refused to sign 
the paper which dethroned . him. They 
(Governor General and other East India Coy’s 
servants) tried- persuations. and threats-—all in 
vain. He uncovered himself and placed his 
turban in the hands of Outram, declaring that 
now his titles, rank and position were all gone, 
` H was not for him to sign a treaty—he was in 
the hands of the British Govt. which had 


seated His Majesty’s Grand Father on the 


throne and could at- 


pleasure consign him to 
“obscurity”. , 


go 


` Thus the King Wazed Ali Shah mcs; heroi- 
cally abdicated his throne of the Kiredom of 
Oudh which his forefathers had been enjoying 
from the year 1700 AD to 1847. He cid not 


touch the treaty which Lord Dalhoucie had 


drafted. He perhaps recollected -caily the . 
friendship the family of Queen Victoria aad 
with family. of ‘the Kings of Ovdh, ind the 
previous Governor Generals . who lived most 
amicably with his father, Amzad. Ali SLah and 
Grand Father King Mohammad Ali. Colenel 
Toha Low actually helped the King 
Mohammad Ali (1837-42), the Grand {cther of 
King Wazed Ali Shah, in gaining. the throne 
when a dispute on the same had ariser. 
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“A visit by tie Governor General and his 
“entourage was a regular occasion (in Lucknow) 
“writes Mark Berico Jones in his book, ‘Palaces 
“of the Raj, Lord Auckland and his sisters came 
“at the end of 1837, ‘their, party including the 
‘young Prince. Heary of Orange, the first 

European Royalty to go on e. pleasure trip to 
India. 
‘entertained the Governor General and his 
‘party to break- fast aad there was the usual 


excharge of presents, Prince Henry much to` 


his do-ight was allowed to keep the pera 
which tke King gave him. 

‘The Prince of Orange was charmed with 
his evening’. wrote Emily who noticed how 
iHumination on the far bank spelt out in huge 


letters God save Lord Auckland, Governor 


General of India, God save tho King of Oudh, 
and after a fell-stop, Colonel Low, the Resi- 
dent of Lucknow,’ l 

King Amgad Ali Shah (1842-47) was vir- 
tually a. saiat King. He founded a free 
Madrasa in Lucknow, tbe biggest institution 
in Incia atthat time. .The learned King 
himsel? used to teach in that Madrasa tò ins- 
pire the teachers and the students. His bene- 


volent activities for the welfare of his subjects ` 


have bzen narrated in Tareekh-c-Avadh KA 
Muktasir Jaeza by Janab Aamzad Ali Khan. 
Ths book ‘further: -narrates how the poet, King 
` Wazed Ali Shah (1847-56) used to find out the 


i grievances of the. subjects when he. went out to. 


` walk in „the streets of Lucknow and how 
“quickly he ‘arranged: for redressing teem. 

l The East India. Company always ‘made anti- 
propaganda against the poet king as excuses 
for deposing , him arbitrarily. 
Jones has described how the beautiful city of 
Lucknow was darkned after the king was 
deposed. Oudh had been annexed by East 
‘India Coy at the instigation of Lord 
Dalhovsie ; the last King Wazed Ali had been 
deposed, and banished to Calcutta. The 
Court with all its colour and extravagance was 


The King (Mohammad Ali Shah) YOu0g he mastered several 


‘while he was 11 to 14 


Martin Bence ` 


‘merely for her fragrant body. 


a thing of the past. Its abolition had rendered 
half the city to begeary for not only , ‘did the ` 
actual Court functionaries, servants, musicians, 
and entertainers rely om it for the livelihood, 
but also the craftsmen and trades people.” 

`. Wazed Ali Shah was born on 30th July, 
1822. He was very intelligent and while very 
Janguages, such as 
Persian, Sanskrit and Urdu. He | actually 
started writings poems in Urdu and Persian 
years of age. He was 
trained by his learned father king Amzad Ali 
Shah who cared most for the welfare of his 
subjects. King Wazed Ali Shab came to the ` 
throne in 1847 after the demise of his noble 
father. He not merely did write poems, ke 
was also a great patron of - poets. The poet 
Ghalib, a subject of Emperor Bahadur Shah. 
enjoyed a pension of -Rs.500/ p. m. from King 
Wazed Ali Shah. He remembered the great 
fame of his fore-fathers specially of the bene- 
volence of Nawab Asafedowla whose services, 
tothe people turned into a proverb. it 
reads— 

` ZIS KO.NA DE MOULA 


|, TIS KO DE ASAFODOULA 


‘It meant— 

‘To him did Asafudoula gire 

To whom God did not give. : 

He abolished the old Parikhana that was 


‘the ‘traditional . entrance hall'to’ thé King’s 
harem. He did instead build up an institution 


for training of talented girls in literature music, 
and dance: Most talented amoa the giris recci- 
ving training in the newly oriented institute - 
was Mahakpari—the daughter-of a Favzdar in 
his army who belonged to Syed family. Story 
tellers.say that she won the King’s heart only 


by her dances. But actually what happened 
_ lates proves that the King ' appreciated her the 


most for her qualities of head’ aad heart not 


She quickly 
learnt the languages and literature and was 
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well Sidi in. Persian and Urdu. poems. She 
herself could compose poems. 
capability to control . and guide the revolu- 
‘tionery leaders of the Govt. that took posses- 
sion of the whole ' of Oudh after 
‘Outram was 
Mahal to quit the - beseized 
where Commissi oner of Lucknow lay 
trapped with. a large number of sick soldiers, 
women and. children. The independent 
Government of Oudh with King. Birges Kador 
as its head ruled over the kingdom upto 1 lth 
+- March : 1858. When Qneen Victoria issued a 
proclamation, Queén - Mazrat-Mahai issued.a 


- counter proclamation to the :people of. India 


‘warning them not.to believe in such false hopes 
She knew how savage’ and treacherous’ the 
English people had been during those days. 


People of India came to réalize how futile the 


‘Queen's talks of mercy - had been. Benjamin 
Disraeli expréssed his violent : PNET in a 
most. harsh and cruel words :— 


“When the ‘rebellion has been eruishéd ont 
from the Himalayas to Comorin; where every 
gibbet i is red with blood, ‘when every bayonet 
creates beneath, its ghastly. burden, when the 
ground i in front: of every canon is strewn with 
rags and flesh and shattered ‘bone—then talk 
of mercy. Then you may find some to listen. 
This is not the time”, 


From these words one should have a clear 
idea of the grim battle fought by ‘the patriotic 


army for the liberation of the country from the : 


British Toker. 


The King Birges Kader was very young at 
. the time he had to leave his kingdom with his 
mother, Some say.be was only ten at that. 


time, but a poem written by his father, King 


Wazed Ali Shah ‘Aktar? (pen-name of the 
Aing) shows him to be of 14 years of age. The 
poems reads as follows- :— i 


She, had the. 


General | 
allowed by Queen Hazarat | 
garrison . 


2h 


BIRGBS. KADER 7 
. Oh Hai Choutha Shahjada Jo .raske tadr,. 
Ose log kahte hain Birges Kadr, 
Oh chaudha baras Ke hai ‘kuch Shak 
: / : . auhin. 
Kahoon kia ki Oh hai kahin ka kahi, 
i Mileg j jo hajrat Se lafje Mahal 
‘To nam Oski Maka Fule bar Mahal. 
Jo digree thee aghese Angreji Fauz 
. Ose Le gayee Jaisee dariak: Mouz, 
_ Oh mahe kabjae muf sadat main hai ‘4A’, 
Banaya hai apna ose badshah. 
‘ These lines portray the deep affectiors th- 


‘poet king ' felt for the eldest survi iving son. 


(though the fourth) who drove away th: 
English forces and ultimately had- the mrsfor- 
tunes as ‘his king. 

- The King Wazed Ali Shah ` was. not im ths 


. good books of the unkind, Governor Genera., 


Lord Dalhousie, who actually feared the ropt- 
larity of the poct’ king and’ ‘managed to d2pose 
him and keep him captive im the palaze ct 
Garden Reach (Muchikhola) in 1855 i. e. lorg 
before the revolution against the Brizish tyrary 
began in 1857., Lord Canning, the next Cover- 
ner General, did, not allow , him to live in the 
palace at Muchi Khola ( the present Heed 
Quarters | of S.E Railway in Calcutta since 
1887 ) and shifted the captive king t> toe 
Fort William out of fear, when the revolu- 
tion broke out. ` 
Michael Edward writes in his book. “Red 
Year ):-— 
“Stories of what was “going on in Oudh aad 
there was no need for exaggeration—wece assi- 


-duously circulated among the members of the 
' Bengal Army in the first months of 1857. 


Some were traced to the exiled court at Garcen 
Reach. In June the King and his closer? advi- 
sors were taken into’ protective custecy end. 
lodged in Fort William. Whether ae was 
„guilty or not (and not guilty “seems tke more 
likely) it did not really matter. The damage 
had been done”. č °. 


oe 

hi 

Truth to tell India’ s, struggle against the 

British rules started from the moment the King 

` Wazed Ali Shah refused ‘flatly to sign the 
: = 

T.e British Govt. had ea suspicion about 

the aims and ambitions . of the captive king. 


They could do nothing against him as no direct: : í 


proof could be found. They also feared him 
for ris popularity which could not be drowned 
by the false- propaganda made against him, 
Begum Hazrat Mahal though used to the exotic 
duxuties in the King’s palace in Lucknow, threw 
hersslf “into asea of miseries that -she had to 
. Suffer for her’ patriotism; The W. H. Russel, 
war correspondent of London Times in India 
in 1257 Bad commented, “This Begum exhibits. 
enerzy and ability. She had excited all Oudh 


to take up the interests of her son, and the. 
chieres have sworn to be faithful to him (King i 
. 1879 and then the King followed: her te 


Birges Kader), > `” 

King Wazed Ati: Shah had: written ‘over 
huncred books of poems and over 60 books 
could be traced in printed form, ` l 

Begum Hazrat Mahal also could write 
poems in Urdu“ -and Persian. Her long years 
in Nepat- from 1859- to. 1879, the year of her 
demise, she passed in solema . surrender. to the 
wi of God andi in writing poems etc. One of 
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‘her poems published in Shib Tainabal Gazette 
of 7.4.1979 quoted’ below will prove © how 
patriotic and spirited'she had been. © 
Nam Maikah Ka mita den Iya Thi. 
'” Angrejon Ki bhul = i 
Buj dili ki jahen nisan se 
batadi jisne dhul, 
Haikae dame golami jara aton se torh-ke, ` 
"Mulk par bik ra die har simat . 
ajadi ke phool, 
It means: ‘The English thought that they 
could efface the name of Malka Hazrat Mahal. 
This was but their mistake. Their close- 
hearted. brainless acts reduced men into beasts. 
“The chain of salavery that kept everyone 
in bondage we tore into places in the grim 
battle- and spread the flowers of freedom - all 
areunc pon Mee 
The Queen Spred 3 in Nepal on 7th Ani, 


„Heaven in his palace at Metiabruz on 20.9. 
_ 1887. He ‘was buried in the Sibtaiwabad 
Mausoleum in Metigbruz which was duly 


constructed already by ‘him. 
Pray to God that the” flowers of fregdom. 
spread over the whole of India by Queca . 
Hazrat Mahal in 1857 may flourish for ever 
and ever and ever’ and never fade. 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR FERNANDO | 
B. P. KIRTHIISENGHE . 


Every Wesak Fullmoon day is a nnie to 


humanity and particularly to Buddhists the 
world. over of the sacred event thrice blessed i 


with the 'Buddha’s advent, enlightement and 
"passing away, Every year we mark the 
occasion with solemn homage. to.the blessed 
. one.at religious and ` other: cane ad of 
grateful desciples the world ‘ OVET., 

The message of the Buddha bas been well 
expounded by many whoare more competent 
to do.so than me. 
tative of a country to the United Nations I 
_ would wish to share my thoughts. on certain 


aspects that affect. my daily life ‘as a diplomat. - 


As you are well aware, the world and the 
international community are going through a 
“traumatic :period . in its history. This.is 
` generally due to a failure to devise adequeate 
- „responses to meet new challenges. Mankind 
` -at each period of its- history cherishes the 
illusion òf the, finality of.its existing mode of 
- knowledge. This illusion breeds intolerance 
and fanaticlim of various degrees and modes. 
The world has -bled and suffered from the 
- disease of dogmatism and conformity. 

` Thos¢ who are conscious of a mission to 
bring the rest of humanity to their own way 
of life have been- aggressive towards other 
` ways of life. This ambition to make disciples 
of all.nations is not the invention of one coun- 
_ try or-of any particular period of our history. 


So jong as ambition: of this nature prevail, . 


intolerance and resulting ‘conflicts are inevi- 
table. These very ambitions ead to selfish 
, craving, fear and passion.. - i 


IPE Lord Buddha gave us a message aimed at a 
.spiritùal experience in which ali selfish craving 


However, as the represen- ` 


- strife, conflicts and wars ` 


Pie Mee 


is- extinct and with it every teak ‘and, passion. 
The arms race which is absorbing more thar 
400 billion dollars of the resources of mankind 
and the largest part ‘of scientific knowledge 
and resources is obviously due to fear. 
Nations indulge in ‘this arms race despite the 
knowledge that a fraction . of such resources 
would eradicate poverty and. hunger in this 


‘world. Even the -biggest obstacle to disar 


mament is fear. Nations are a céllection o` 
individuals and the international ‘community 
isa collection of nations. The cravings, fears 
anc ambitions of individuals find their way to- 
policies of governments which in , turr affec: 
the harmony -and stability of the world. Lord ' 
Buddha gave us a message of deliverance from. 
this bondage which has universal application 
not only. to individuals but. equally vetid to 
relations between nations. 

Turning to: another aspect, may I stare my 
thoughts regarding the United Nations Orgam- 
‘sation. You would: appreciate that in mary 
ways the Second. World War was the turning 
point in the history of nations. The hc!ocaust 
and misery it caused may be looked upon as 
the birth pangs ofa new world forem—the 
United Nations Organisation. The „people 
around the world looked upon this new organi- 
sation with ‘hopes to. contain the forces of” 
between nations and. 
more ‘particularly a just and better world. 
Those hopes have not been realised in full | 
measure, though the organisation is izdispen- 


. Sable and has proved its hmited effectiveness. 


The armament race which at that'time was jast 
entering a new era of terror of vnimaginaole 
magnitude has now escalated to limits of being 
more than capable of . destroying entize mon- 


24 an 


Kine in a few brief moments of callousness by 
. man. The vestiges f colonialism, imperialism | 
in many ‘acets and the degrading policies of 
.apesth¢id ` still continue to elude us without 
permanent eradication. The struggle still persists . 


. despite the cherished ideals and hopes of man- ` 


kind.’ It many of these aspects the world body 
has deen inadequate and at times even impotent 
despite the aspirations of mankind and the 
resuit is a chaotic condition -in world affairs. 
It is obvious that. the chaotic condition of 
world affairs reflect the chaos in the lives of 
human beings. We are obviously suffering 
from’ an. exhaustion ‘of spirit, an increase of’ 
egoism, fear and greed individual and collec-. 
tive, which seem to make the ideal of a ‘world 
society too’ difficult to desire on.the part of 
certain quarters. The chaotic condition of 
world affairs reflect the chaos in individual 
lives and aspirations. Fora situation such as 
this. Lord Buddha gave his _ great message to 
humanity that the enemy we have to fight is 
within ourselves. ‘Regarding ‘fear which 
engvifs many international, problems the 
Blessed One enunciated that we must cast off 
all fear except that of wrong-doing. The rele- 
vance of his doctrine particularly the Noble 
Bigt:fold Path tò international relations - is 
obvious. ‘Nations must also conquer them- 
selves as much as itdividuals if we are to 
reailse a world free of strife, wars and con- 
ficte. i l 
. My country, Sri Lenka, proudly plays an 
activos and constructive role in the group of' 
‘Non-Aligned countries. The concept of Non- 
Aligzment owes its entire existence and suste- 
_ nance to an inspiration derived from the tea- 
chings of Lord Buddha. The Blessed One 
‘enunciated the Majjhiwa Patipade or the 
Midd'e Path asa means of deliverance from . 
the extremes of sensual indulgénce and self 
_mortiication which lead to no beneficial 


“we 2 r: 
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results, In the contemporary world after 


“World War II there. arose the confrontation 


-between the so-called two super power blocs 
with the apparent necessity to align with one or - 
the other of the two blocs. The newly émerging 
nations to freedom and the other third world . 
countries constituted the Non-Aligned group . 
of countries with a policy of. non- -alignment 
in international relations free from great power 
and’ bloc rivalry and influence as the only 
rational course: to obtain peace and a more 
just world order. Just as much as the message 
of the Buddha regarding the middle path is not 
a negative concept but has practical positive 
application, without bias or prejudice, the 
Non-Aligned principles‘in international: rela- 
tions has positive aspects such as its struggle 
against imperialism, colonislism, apartheid and 
domination and the incessant | striving for 
disarmament, non-interference in affairs of 
other States and a new international economic 
order. The Non-Aligned Movement . despite 
the criticisms against it at the earlier stages has 


_ Dow earned the well deserved respect and justi- ` 
-fication for its policies. This policy exercising 
‘an independent judgment, resisting any pull 


made by the super powers to be drawn into 
either of those camps, has proved to be one of 
the landmarks of man’s conduct. in inter- 
national relations. l 

The: cherished and supreme message of 
Lord Buddha has not only importance: to 
individuals to free themselves but also- has 


‘invaluable importance to nations to promote 


peace; wisdom and a just and mors, equitable . 


‘human relations in this world. Buddha’s 


humanism crossed racial and national barriers 


- and on this occasion it is my humble duty to- 


pay homage tothe Blessed One and his teá- 
chings, According to the traditions of. Sri 
Lanka please permit me to wish everyone of 
you the uae of the Srpk Gem. 


ETHICS IN TAX PRACTICE. 
Dr. R. M. LALL 


It is almost a craze to preach and practise 
what is known as ‘tax avoidance’ and shun 
what is regarbed as ‘tax evasion’. The distinc- 
tion between these two expressions depends on 
the legality or otherwise of a particular course 
of action. Evasion means the flouting [of the 
law by fraudulent means including deliberate 
concealment, declaring deductions in the full 
knowledge of their nonentitlement and soon. 
On the other hand, avoidance. implies ano 
implicit obedience to law. It amounts to the 
exploitation of the form in which the law is 
framed -with a view to securing advantages. 
This course may, but does not secessarily, seek 
to find loopholes in law. Administrators of 
laws come down with heavy hands on the tax 
evader while the tax avoider goes scot frec. 


Judicial pronouncements are at the back of the - 


latter.. “No man in this country is under the 
smallest obligation, moral or other, soto 
arrange his legal relations to his business or to 
his property as to enable the Inland Revenue 
to put the largest possible shovel into his 
stores”: Ayrshire Pullman Motor, Service v. 
C.LR., 14 TC, 754,763; CLR. v. Fisher's 
Executors, 10 TC, 302, 336 ( H.L. ); A. Gv. 
Richmond of Gordon, 2 KB, 
Another equally authoritative judgment lays 
‘down, “Every man is entitled if he can order 
his affairs so that the tax attaching under the 
appropriate Acts is less than it otherwise would 
be. It he succeeds in ordering them so as to 
secure this result, then, however unappreciative 
the Commissioner of Inland Revenue or his 
fellow taxpayers may be, of his ingenuity, he 
cannot be compelled to pay an increased tax” : 
C.1.T. v. Mercantile Bank of India, 4 ITR 239, 
4 f 


729, 793. 


248 (PC) © . 

' So the cry is avoid tevasian’ . azó copt 
‘avoidance’. Bat-how far i is the cry justilied 7 
Should we examine this question purely from 


_the viewpoint of law and aothiag bat the lew 7 


To me, the answer is a ‘No’. I hold thct all 
tax evasion isnot reprehensible anc all tax 
avoidance not commendable. Why shonid it 
be presumed, that what is allowed by the law 
is always just ? l 

It bears no repetition that ail tax laws are 
not necessarily good laws. They are cet from- 
ed in accordance with the cardinal principles 
of jurisprudence. They are not founded, except 
by accident, on the principles of equity, jestice 
and good conscience. These laws ace strictly 
construed and im their interpretation equity is 
considered 2 foreigner. Above all, ths sarc 
tion behind these laws is the.authority o? the 
State and not the common will of ths people 
To cite an example, by- means of deeming 
provisions income tax is levied on items which 
are’ not incomes or on people who donot sarn 
or enjoy incomes, To make another cxample, 
if in a sale transaction you value your property 
at Rs. 10 lakhs and the department values 2t at 
Rs. 20 lakhs, the law empowers the department 
‘to acquire it at Rs. 10 lakhs plus 15% Sut at 
the same time it mves no right to you to sel it 
to the department at the value placed by it. 
Simiiarly the law gives the right to the depart. 
ment to back assessment where its interests hid 
suffered in the past but does mot give c similar 
right to the subject in similar circumstances. 
Then where is the justification in levying taxes 
at confiscatory rates? Apart from the tax laws 
being so unethical, the money realised as tases 


26 
is not wholly, exclusively and necessarily 
expend=d over the maximization of the national 


welfare. Judge the government expenditure by : 


any measure, just to find what colossal waste is ‘fearing arisein car prices asa 


involved therein. A moot question arises ; To 
such a situation, if wo obey laws, do we not 
thereds become a party to these injustices 
and . ‘Wastapes? Is then a 
nota better citizen who .. reframs from 
süch wrong doings, , earns: the money, runs a 
paralle. economy and thereby contribates to 
employment, productivity and welfare ? 


tax... evader ` 


Shovlé -we not learn to respect only the just f 


laws? aF i ; 
Another basic. question is: How far can 
the acts of the tax avoider be regarded a3 a 
commendable exercise of ingenuity oras a 
discharge of the duties of good citizenship ? 
After all, when , be succeeds in his design, he 
does pass on the extra load of taxation to. those 
who donot passess cither the-will of the ability 
to .prectise similar manoeuvres. I think, on 
merit, except that it is lawful, tax avoidance 
has little to commend. It is not founded or 
any ‘Sundamental . principle of enduring 
nature. Is. it not a fact. that by means 
of. frequent amendment, to laws, . what 
was. zt one time considered to be within 
the © verview of tax avoidance was brought 
within the fold of tax evasion ? l 
-| Erom the: point of view of ethics, tax 
l avoidance may be legitimate or illegitimate, no 
doubt. . At times itis difficult to pronounce 
which’ side of tho line it falls. Just consider 
thése cituations... To reduce the. tax burden, A 
divorces- -his-wife in a court. of law but other- 
wise: in all respects they live as before. =B, a 
chartered accountant with a roaring practice, 
gives & large portion of his practice to others, 
just tc save taxes, or forms a few „partnerships. 
with different persons in respect of different 
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specialised fields. C, a man of great’ resource- 


fulness takes to agriculture instead of business 


as a source of earnings. D, a multimiltionaire. 

result of 
increased taxes, purchases a fleet of cars ia 
advance. B,a well-to-do officer gives. vp. 
smoking altogether in view of increased duties =f 
on cigarettes. -F; sells his properties and 
makes a settlement of the proceeds in favour 
of his wife and children and survives the statu- 
tory periód. Are all these'instances of tax 
avoidance legitimate and none reprehensible ? 
How does the act of F stand out different?y: 


from the case of G who makes a settlement but 


fails to survive the statutory period ? Likewise, 
there are so many other techniques of tax 
planning, ‘but are they all legitimate? The 
answer is hardly an unqualified yes. l 
A person is labelled a tax evader. His 
motivo is pronounced impure. Heavy- ‘punish- 
ment is meted out to-him. Just imagine, under 
the income tax law, for concealment of income, `. 
say of Rs. 1 lakh, the cumulative penalties 
could beas muck as Rs. 44 lakhs, besid+s 
imprisomment. Was ita just law? 


Ja bringing the tax-evader to book, we 


examine his motive and come witha heavy `` 


hand on him? Is that fair? When we 
examine the motive of the tax payet, should we 
not also examine the motive of the law makers? 
One who does not practise morality, I think. 
has no moral right to frame laws. by which to 
judge the morality of others. . rh ve = 
- ‘The malady arises because of the attitude 
of.the law makers who are ‘constantly obsessed 
with the idea that the seed of ‘the hour is ` just 
enacting! anti-avoidance tax laws. I think the’ 
remedy lies in improving upon the techniqué 
of framing tax laws, identifying ‘the scope and p 
concept of tax in a concise manner and simpli- 


. fying the devices for tax avoidance. 





_ SOVIET-AFGHAN RELATIONS 
| Prof. YURT ee 


‘Anyone keen on ‘the history of ‘relations 
‘between the peoples of the Soviet Unios and 
Afghanistan can find enough evidence in me- 
dieval Moslem chronicles to see that the bonds 
` of friendship _ between the peoples that lived 
within the present borders of the two countries 
existed many centuries ago. For example, 2 
prominent ‘Moslem historian of - the 9th cen- 
tury of the Hegira Abdul Razzak Samarkandi 
reported in his chronicte “Matle as-saadain” 
that a Russian embassy arrived at the court of 
ths Herat ruler—Sultam Abu Said ( the famous 
Babur, the founder of the empire of the great 
Moguls, was his grand-son) ia the year 869 
of the Hégirs, “with expressions of love and 
friendship which Abu Said repaid with great 
attention ` and honour.” An embassy from 
Herat was in Moscow dbout the same time, 
close on five . hundred year ago. The states 
which existed on what is today the | territory 
of the Soviet Union aad Afghanistan main- 
tained not only diplomatic, ‘but also extensive 


` economic, trading and cultural contacts in the - 


15th through 18th centuries. These contacts 
were not interrupted even in the 19th century 
when Afghanistan become an object of expan- 
sionism by Britisk cofonialists. It was only 
after the 1917 October. Revolution in Russia 
that Afganistan had favourable opportunities 
opening up before her for the restoration of 
her full sovereignty and independence. 

- The news of the revolution in Russia and 
the Soviet Government’s decrees and address 
fetched a sympathetic response in Moslem 
countries, including Afghanistan. . Aj 

A new government led by Emir Amanullah 


came to power in Afghanistan on February 28, 


1919. As carly as March 3, 1919, it Jeclared, 
in a letter to the British authorities, thst it was 
restoring the coantry’s fall indepoadence. 
However, Britain refused to recognise the 
independence of Afghanistan. Ip these criti- 
cal circumstances . the Soviet Gotzrnment, 
with Lenin as Chairman, told Britaiz and also 
the United States about the necessity fo: all 
the powers attending the then Pais Peace 
Confereace to guarantee refraining from the 
use of force for the overthrow of the 


govera- 
ment of independent ‘Afghanistan. Cn March 
27, 1919, Soviet Russia, being the frat of all 
_ the nations of the world to do so, ` cnnouced 


its recognitioa of Afghanistan’s ful! state in- 
dependence and national sovereignty. 

The attempts of the colonialists to prevent 
the reestablishment of Afghanistan’s indepen- 
dexce ended in failure. A peace treat” where- 
by Britain recognised the full inde sendence 
of Afghanistan was signed in Rawalvindi on 
Augast 8, 1919. 

The goverament -of Afghanistan highly 
appreciated the moral and diplomatic backing 
which Soviet Russia had given her diring her 
war for independence. Ina special notz to 
Moscow, it said ; “Afghanistan kas found 
lying in the north the free and fair Ressia and 
heard her voice of love and alliance.” 

The first Soviet diplomatic mission arr-ved 
in Kabulia August 1919. Althoug': Soviet 
Russia was in exceptionally hard circc-nstances 
at the time, having to repsli the onsleught of 
foreign invaders and home-grown counter 
revolutionary forces, she did offer si bstantial 
uarepayable financial material and military 
aid to Afghanistan. 


28° 


A Sovist-Afghan Treaty of Friendship was 
concluded on February 28, 1921. That was 


the firs: equal treaty which independent Afgha- 


nistan bad cvet conciuded with a -great power. 
The treaty of neutrality and mutual non- 
aggression ( Paghmaa pact } was concluded, as 
a follow-up to it,om August 31. It legally 
formalized the traditional Afghan . policy of 
neutrality. in an important international docu- 
ment. : 

In the twenties the Soviet Union rendered 
considerable economic, techaical and military 
assistance to -Afghanistaa. Determined to 
facilitate Afghamistan’s economic progress, the 
Soviet Government allowed a duty-free import 
of a number of Afghanistan’s traditional goods 
to the USSR. At the same time the Soviet 
Union cupplied Afghanistan with machine tools 
equipment, farm machinery, cement and other 
manufactured goods, on easy terms.  Soviey 
specialicts participated in the 
a number of major economic projects on the 
territory of Afghanistan (as lines of communica- 
tion, and power stations ) with Soviet equip- 
ment installed. 

Soviet-Afghan cooperation PARET in the 
susequeat years as well, a 1932, when the 
capitalist countries were shaken _ by a world 
crisis, the USSR took the lead in Afghan ex- 
ports and come secondin her imports. A. 
factor which, undoubtedly, contributed towards 
the development of relations between the two 
states was the policy of principle which the 
Soviet Unoin invariably  abided by in its rela- 
tions with Afghanistan ( as, indeed, with other 
eastern >ountries ): consistent support for the 
country’s state independence and territorial 
integrity, non-intervontion in its internal affairs, 
assistanze in the development of its national 
economy and culture, cooperation in protecting 
the nation’s sovereignty against the encroach- 
ments of imperialism and its atlies. 

Witb the civil war raging in Afghanistan in 
1928-1929, the Soviet Government declared 


construction of - 


_ crowned with the defeat of Hitler 
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that it “refrained from any jinterference what- 
soever in the intease home fighting taking place 
‘in this country and from supporting any one 


. group against another, its only concern.being 


to see that there is no such interference from ` 
other countries bordering on Afghanistan.” ` 

A new Soviet-Afghan Treaty of Neutrality 
and Mutual Non-aggression was signed on June 
24, 1931, emphasising the full equality of the 
parties concerned and the significance of the’ 
principles of peaceful coexistences upporting 
the friendly relations of the two countries. 

The development of Soviet-Afghan relations 
in the thirties played an important part in frus- 
trating the plans of imperialist powors to turn 


-the territory of Afghanistan into a bridgehead 


for aggression against the USSR and in fores- 
talling their attempts.to draw the country into 
war and helped Afghanistan preserve her neu- 
trality - during the second world war, which 
spared the Afghan people the danger of suffer- 
ing and severe privation. In 1941, after Hitler 
Germany's perfidious attackon the Soviet 


- Unoin, the operation of German fascist agents 


was cut short in Afghanistan by decision of 
the country’s government. 

After. the end of the second world war _ 
Germany 
and her allies, Soviet-Afghan relations continy- 
edin the ascendant. The community of the 
basic interests of the Soviet and Afghan peoples 
in the struggle agaiust imperialism, colonialism 
and neo-colonialism was the keystone of the 
development. , , 

The two countries have signed 2 series of 
treaties during the post-war years to promote 
yet closer Soviet-Afghan cooperation in 
political, economic, scientific, technological. 
and cultural areas. 

Over 80 projects of nation! economic im- 
portance have been built in Afghanistan with 
Soviet assistance since 1945. These have serv- 
ed to train over 50,000 Afghan citizens in up- 

tu-date trades. Thousands of Afehan youthes 
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received an education at the Kabul Polytechni- 
cal Institute erected with Soviet cooperation. 
In the early seventies Soviet aid accounted for 
70 per cent of the cntire foreign aid received by 
Afghanistan. The Soviet Union had a nearly 
40 per cent share of the Afghan foreign trade 
exchange. a a 
Fundamentally new and favourable oppor- 
tunities have arisen for the continued consolida 
tion of freindship and fruitful cooperation be- 
tween Afghanistan and the Soviet Union after 
the revolution of April 27,1978, and the es- 
tablishment of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan. The USSR was the 
recognise the revolutionary government of 
Afghanistan. , ; 
Soviet-Afghan relations are developing on 
a stable, long term and mutually advantageous 
‘basis in all areas, taking on more and more 
substance. The links between mass organisa- 
tions, as well as scientific and cultura! institu- 
‘tions of the Soviet Union and the democratic 
republic of Afghanistan have increased since 
the April revolution, therefore contributing to 
a closer friendship between the peoples of both 


countries and their better knowledge -of each | 


“other’s daily round, work and experieaces in 
building their new way of life. 


. ness to offer its assistance to the 


first to 


A treaty of friendship, good-neigk bourl- 
relations and-cooperation between the USSR 
and the’ Democratic Republic of Afghcnistar: 
was signed in December 1978 and so was ar. 
agreement setting up a permanent interpoverr- 
mental Soviet-Afghan Commission for 2conc- 
mic cooperation. The Soviet Union,- t> mee- 
the Afzhan desires. has announced its rcadi- 
Dom scraty 
Republic of Afghanistan in drafting her firs 
five-year economic and social develcpmen: 
pian. 2 Sy 

While helping the Afghan people build ther 
new life, as the USSR did always im the past, 
the Soviet Union is strongly opposed to al! 
foreign intervention in this country’s ¿fairs. 
The history of Soviet-Afghan relations coaclus’ - 
vely proves that cooperation between thc 
USSR and Afghanistan has invariably serve: 
and continue to serve not only the vital inte- 
rests of the people of the two countries, buw 
produces a favourable effect on the internatio- 
nal situation in the Middle Bast area and Sout! 
Asia, which is entirely in agreement wita thc 
interests of the peaceloving nations and peoples 
all over the world. 

(Issued by the Information Dept, 
USSR Consulata Goneral in Calcutta.) 
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“ganas IDEA OF THE BHAGAWAT GITA, 


Thee al Pe 


h the shaping of the moral and religious 
' better than his carping critics, he was one of | 


forces that contributed in the main to 
-Garcihijf’s . philosophy of life, the Bhagawad 
-Gita (song celestial) was the most infallible 
and constant guide in his daily life. 
the Gita and the yoga sntras, and the Gita was 
his great gospel of faith all his ‘life. He like 
a true rishi wanted to practice Aparigraha 
(giving up all possessions) and sama bhava 
(considering a'l as equals). He without doubt 
firmly believed that the Satyagraha movements 
whe-her successful or otherwise, was. essentially 


a cardinal- teaching of the Gita. He argued, - 


that after all, Satyagraha is nothing if not a 
practical application of Karmayoga as taught 
in the Gita. 
the Satyagraha movement, to all intents and 
purposes, ‘was chiefly a self-purifyirig move- 
meénzs which to the end of his life was aù 
article of faith with him. 


To him. real Satyagraha was that one 


_ should never gó astray and one should inspire 


. confidence in his adversaries that he’s pure, in. 
thought, word and deed, and bears no malice, 


. oF iL-will or the least trace of anger. In brief, 


it means that resistance is offered by soul’ 


force as against physical force and stands up. 
to vindicate the-truth for which it stands. 
Some persons while accepting Gandhiji’s 


implicit faith in the Gita, object to his creed of ` 


non-violence because they think that it is 
opposed to the essential teachings of the Gita. 
A firm believer in Karmayoga (doing one’s 
_ duty for its own sakc) could never believe in 
non-violence in any manner whats over. 
Let us see how far their objectioce is 
meaningfully true to the spirit of the Gita, of | 


He read 


‘Irrespective of - its consequences,’ 


course Gandhiji knew the Gita very inuch 


those few persons who well understood the 

message of the Gita and its eternal teachings. 

If the spirit of the Gita was fully indubitably 

understood, he believed and was “convinced: 

there would absolutely no care for. violence 

in theory or practice. The Divine author, Sri - 
Krishna is advising Arjuna his- pupil to fight 

always Without malice or any thought of self, 

offered his advice only, ‘to undermine the 

strength of violence’, Thus one of the chief 
merits of the Gita is that . it foretells the ideal 

of Satyagrahaas a ; weapon ee: se 
resistance. 

On this fundamental teaching of the: Gita; 
Gandhiji, himself says,, The control | teaching 
of the Gita is not himsa,, or ahimsa 
begun in the 2nd chapter. and humanised in 
the 18th chap. The treatments tends -to 
support . the , proposition that 


_Ahimsa is 
possibie without, anger, 


hatred——‘—and the 


_ Gita seeks to carry us to the status beyond ` 


Satva, rajas—~a status that exeludes anger, 
hatred etc. To anyone who ‘reads __ the 
Bhagawat Gita, he’ll find, undoubtedly, that it 
teaches the great secret of non-violence, the 
great secret of realizing the self through "the 
physical body’. 

Gandhiji’s vision of - religion also, passed 
that’ the faith. code of ethics prescribed and, 
best expressed by the Gita which ‘gives the 
clarion call to man to perform his duties. 
called Dharma without any desire for the fruits , 
of action thereof. Dharma, Gandhiji, believed 
isa law which is at once universal and indivi- ` 
cuak l i 


A 


-of Yugoslavia, 
those Communist ?couatries ? Behind the Iron ~ 
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Today ` we often reas EA houstoni: the: 


7 _ ties for the righting of the individual. Many 


` right thinks men have begua to get dissatisfied 
í with ‘this elif talk, and ask, ‘what about duties 


` tobe performed ai “Surely each man has his 


duty 10 do. Gandhi has been unique in deve- 
loping the great concept of Dharma as a happy 
synthesis both of rights and duties. , 
this view bids fair to develop man’s character 


 purphetic’. In tifo as.. 


‘Gandhiji was a true follower p the Bhagawat 
. Gita. 


Of course, 


as s well as 5 to keep enki. Gandhi: gays thet 
‘satyagraha results in the Jong run is the kast 
loss of life and what's more, it enables chose 
who lost their lives, and morally enriche: the 


- world for their self-sacrifice. ` 


Who.can ‘deny. that ; Gandhi 3. words evcr 
 Moartyrdom 


‘Current Affairs- 


The New Age” ” Seen io Yugeslavia 

' Emilio Trampaz 
aay people have a rather confused picture 
‘Yugoslavia ? Isn’t {that one of 


Curtain, as ‘they say?” And, more ‘often than 


not, they confuse it with Czechoslovakia with | 


which it does not even share a border, separat- 
edas they areby Austria ‘and Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia is part of the Eastern block : 
Yugoslavia is not. Czechoslovakia isin the 


-~ middle of the European continént and has’ no 


coastline ; Yugoslavia is famous for its warm 


' Adriatic which is one of the calmest seas in 
the world, ee 
` -Itistrue that Yugoslavia isa Socialist ` 


country, but itis non-aligned ; it is not at all 


‘influenced by the Russians. All of this mainly 


thanks to our President, Josif Tito. Furnv 
thing ; everybody has heard of President Tito 
but few know which country he is President 
of! 7 

One could say that Yugoslavia i is well bal- 
anced between the East and the West and open 
enough to receiye some-thing from both. Scme 
people say that coming to Yugoslav-a from 
one of the Eastern countries is like coming 2o. 
America, And! am sure that many an 
American coming to Yugoslavia has fel: as 
though he were coming to Russia. 
` As far as the New Age impulse-is concerned, 
Yugoslavia is still, on the surface, very undere- 
loped in many respects. There are no health- 
food stores, no vegetarian restaurants, no 
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occlt bookshops. But that does not mean 
tha: there are no vegetarians or no occultists. 
There are, i dnd their namber is increasing every 
‘day, = 

The Theosophical Soe cty 


The Theosophical Society has had a Branch. 


in Yugoslavia since 1924 and the Yugoslav 
Section’ was officially founded in 1925, It 
wor<ed very successfully until the Second 
World War and for two or three years after it. 
Thea it was prohibited by the authorities and 
remained dormant for about nineteen years. 
In 1366 it resumed its work and has been grow- 
ing over since. . The problem was, of course, 
that most of those who were active in the 
Socizty before the War were very much older 
in 1966 and at the beginning of its new surge 
of activity there were no new members. 

Eut the Society could not pass unnoticed 
and nowadays more and more young people are 
joining. In 1975 a summer camp was organized 
for tae first time after so many years and has 
been continued every summer since then. Our 
International President, John Coats, was our 
guest for a week in July 1977 during the third 
camp and- summer school held in Gozd 
Martuljek, in the Alps not far from the Aust- 
rian border. ( From The Theosphist ) 


Proposed Amendment to the Dowry Prohibition 


Act ; . r, 

Azcording to a'news item recently publish- 

ed by the daily Press with a New Delhi date- 

line, our Central Government is now consider- 

ing an Amendment to the Dowry {Prohibition 

Act of 1961. This Amendment proposes to 

make two important changes in the present Act 

which has very largely remained so far “A 

Dead Letter”. The reported Amendments 

are :—(1) The giving and acceptance of Do- 

wries will, in future become a ‘‘cognisable”’ 

offence which means that the police will be- 

come authorised to take action regarding the 
-offence Suomotu, and even inthe absence of 
a specdic “complaint” before a Magistrate, (2) 


“months as heretofore. 


The punishment for E offenders can, in 
future, be rigorous imprisonmeut for a maxi- 
mum period of two years instead of only six 
Both who gives and 
who accepts dowry are punishable by law. _ 
(In The Indian Messenger ) 

Olympic Fire Will Cross The Bulgarian Lands 

The bearers of the Olympic fire will cross 


~ the territory of Bulgaria for the third time-since 


the resumption of the Games. The Olympic 
fire was carried through it for the first time in 
1936, after the start of the relay race in Greece, 
and was then. handed over-to the Yugoslav 
sportsmen. The fire was raced across the 
country once again on its way to Munich in 
1972, 

On the way of. Hoson: the host city of 
the 22nd Olympic Games, the Greek sports- ` 
men and women will again band over the torch 
lighted from the Olympic fire, at the Koulata 
frontier-check-point on June 25, 1980 at 12,00 
hrs. Bulgarian time. It will be carried fur- 
ther in the relay rece to the Bridge of Friend- 
ship at Rousse, situated at the frontier with _ 
the Socialist Republic of Romania, by 950 
Bulgarian sportsmen and women. The distamce 
of 865 km will be covered in seven days. 

. The Olympic fire will stay over night at six 
inhabited localities in Bulgaria : Blagoevgrad, 
Sofia, Plovdiv, Shipka, Pleven and ‘Rousse, and. 
ateach one of them it will be given a cere- 
monial welcome. Short celebrations will also 
be organized at 13 other inhabited localities on 
the way 

Some of the soprtsmen and women who 
are to enjoy the privilege of holding in their 
own hands the Olympic fire torch and run with 
it their 1,000-metres part of the race, will be 
selected in the finals of thé Fifth National 
Spartakiade Games. A total of 3,760,000 
people took part in the first two stages of this 
biggest sports event in the country. ‘The rest 
of the participants in the Olympic fire ‘relay-race: 
will be selected from among the best sportsmen 
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and women in the mass cross-country races, to 
be organised by the Bulgarian Council for 
Physical Education and Sports in the months 
preceding the Olympic Games. 

By virtue of the agreement between the 
Bulgarian Otympic Committee and the Orga- 
nizing Committee of the Moscow Olympics, 
made on October 4, 1978, a Central Organi- 
zing Committee has beenset up in Bulgaria 
with a permanently functioning Operative 
Bureau. Organizing committees are also being 
set up in the districts the relay will go across. 

The Bulgarian Television will broadcast live 

‘and retransmit for other televisions the cere- 
mony of handing over the Olympic torch at 
the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, and will further 
daily report onthe individuals Jegs of the 
itinerary. i 

The group accompanying the runners in the 
relay-race and also include 37 representatives 
of the Organizing Committee of the Olympic 
Games. Trafic wardens and operative staff of 
the state organ of Road Traffic Control wili 
ensure the safe and unobstructed passage of 
the relay race along the roads in Bulgaria at 

„the height of the tourist and farming season. 
The official supplier of outfits for the Olympic 
Fire relay race will be the Japanese Mizuko 
firm. 

On July T, 1980, at 11.00 hrs. the Otympic 
fire will cross into Romania. The Olympic 
fire, the link between the old shrine at Olympus 
and every new host city of the Olympic Games, 
and the relay race through which it is convery- 
ed,is a symbol of the constant change and con- 
tiauity from one generation to another, an ex- 
pression of man’s most cherished wish that 

© humans should face each other and win slowly 

in an uncompromising, but honest and peace- 
ful sporting competition. 

i “News From Bulgaria”? 

USSR To Observe Premchand’s Birth 

Centenary : : 

MOSCOW, (APN): A Commission to 
5 
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widely celebrate the 100th birth anniversary of 
noted Indien writer Premchand has been set 
upin the USSR. Itis headed by writer A. 
Ananyev, Vice-Chairman of the Soviet Pease 
Committee. 

Premchand’s name is well kcrownr in tLe 
Soviet Union, said A. Ananyev. His wars 
come out in large editions here, arc his 
legacy is keenly studied. Lectures on bis wo-k 
are delivered in the universities. The C mm:s- 
sion which inclades prominent mea in science 
and culture, has worked out a large programme 
to mark the occasion. It inclides scientific 
conferences and public meetings, the piblics- 
tion of new translations of Premchand’s work:, 
scientific works, radio broadcasts, etc. 

Premchand resolutely upheld humazsisti: 
ideals in literature and in life and struggled for 
a literature serving the aims of public progres:, 
said A. Ananyev, in‘an interview to “Litcratur- 
naya Gazeta”. The writer has made a 
considerable contribution to spreading the truta 
about the world’s first socialist country, to 
strengthening Indo-Soviet friendship. and 
popularising Russian classical and Soviet 
literature, he said. 

The celebration of Premchand’s birta 
centenary in the Soviet Union, po doutt, will 
further promote (friendship and mutua. 
understanding between the peoples 3f ou- 
countries, A. Ananyev stressed. ( Repreduced 
from “Cuttural Life” ) 

More Books Is Intian Languages From Progress 
Publishers Of Moscow 

Calcutta, December: At a get-tozethe: 
yesterday at Soviet Book [Periodicals and Show 
Room, 75/C Park Street, Calcutta-16, Mir. V 
Anisov, Head of the Indian Department ot 
Progress Publishers of Moscow, presented 
before a distinguished gathering of authors, 
educationists, book-traders and ctitural 
workers a comprehensive picture of what the 
Progress Publishers have achieved in the past 
and aspire to achieve in the future. He stated 
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that more good ‘books in thirteen Indian 
languages including English have been publish- 
ed and are being planned to be published 
to acquaint the Indian readers with the life 
and culture of the Soviet Union. 
larly mentioned about the works of Soviet 
Indo ogists on history, ‘geography, population 
and other aspects of India, which are in the 
publication list of Progress Publishers. Seve- 
ral have already been published, a notable of 
which is ‘A History of India’ in two volumes 
published this year, the year of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Indian Department of Progress 
Publishers. Next year, he said, the 50th 
anniversary of Progress Publishers would be 
celetrated with very many books on the publi- 


cation agenda. He also’ explained the dificul- 


ties of bringing forth books in Indian 
languages—the difficulties im translating, 
in editing, and even -in composing 


at the press—which naturally put somé limita- 
tion on widening the rang, Still, the Progress 
Publishers, he assured. would ‘be al 
updcing. _ 

Greetings and good-wisnes were expressed 


on behalf ofthose pi-sent for the 25th 
anniversary ofthe foun Department of 
Progress Publishers this year and -50th 


anniversary of Progress Publishers next year. 
Several suggestions tor'new publications weré 
which. were nu:cd ‘by Mr. Anisov. 

( Reprodtices trom ‘Cultural Life ) 


madz, 


Massow Publishes Monugraph. On tlis:ory Of - 


a 


Bengali Litsrature 
mMioscow (APN). The publishers of 
Moscow State Universuy MGU ) “issued a 
mor ograph by V. Payevskaya, lecturer at the 
MGU institute of Asian an» African Studies, 
unoer the title “The Develupment of Bengali 
Literature in the 12th-19th  enturies’’. 

“n an extensive research study dedicated to 
the aistory ofone of he richest Indian 
literatures from the moment of its origin till 
the 2nd of the last century, the author develops 





He particu- 


‘the concept of the unity of Bengali tanguage, 


culture and literature. The works of greatest 
Bengali philologists such as Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Sukumar Sen and others are used in 
the book. l 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
monograph discusses the history of the studies 
of’ Bengali literature in Russian Indology 
beginning in the mid last century. ‘The author 
cites the worksof the academicians A. 


_Barannikov, M. Tubyansky and V. Novikova. 


The book 
literature. 


.shows the sources of Bengali 
The author discovers them in the 
oral folk tradition and sees, as M. Gorky wrote 
“the beginning of the art of the word in folk- 
lore.” 

_ Y. Payevskaya analyses the oral communi- 
cation traditions of literary works. She 
considers folk songs, bhakti literature, the folk 


> 


‘drama ‘“‘jatra”,. two famous basic books of 


deople’s wisdom, “The Word of Dak” and 
“The Word of -Khona”, and legends to be 
important landmarks on the way of its 
development. The influence of Sanskrit. litera- 
ture is also shown here. The author calls this 
period - a “‘pre-history of the oral tradition in 
the Béngali language’. In her opinion the 
writings of the noets Jayadev, Vidyapati and 
others prepared the next ‘‘pre-national period”? 
in the development of Bengali literature. 

“The pre-national period? in Bengali 
literature, “writes Y. Payevskaya, “opens with 
the creation of a whole group of outstanding 
writers of the 15th century, such as- 
Chandidash, Mukundaram, Govindodash and 
other original talents. In several chapters the 
author analyses Ramaand Krishna poetry. 
According to Y. Fayevskaya, the beginning, 
of the unbroken literary tradition in the 
Bengali language, and the formation of litera- 
ture as an independent branch. of public 
consciousness emerged at the end of the 15th 
century. 

The chapter ‘‘The Stabilisation Process of 
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National Bengali Literature” describes its. 
national originality, which vividly manifested 
itself in Bengali romanticism. . 

The book asserts that “Bengali literature 
played the leading role in the history of Indian 
literatures] of the 19th century.” 

` The ideas of national consciousness and 


national liberation found their most complete . 


expression init. “In addition,” the author 
emphasizes, “Bengali literature had to over- 
come thestrong ideological 


colonialism’. “The poet Madhushudan Dutt 
and the writer Bankimchandra Chottopadhaya 
became the real creators of national Bengali 


literature. This literature is apart of the 


whole of Indian literature and of world litera- 
ture. The great Rabindranath Tagore brought 


it world wide recognition, the author conclu-’ 


des. (Reprodnces from “Cultural. Life,” a 

Soviet publication ) 

The Development of the Israel National Opera 
By—Dora Sowden 

IF YOU want to ask an awkward cultural 
question in Israel, ask if there is opera. The 
answer isn’t yes or no. 
There was opera as early as the 1920’s, when 
Mordechai Holinkin, who had «been a 
conductor in Russia, cameand started a 
company ‘in Tel Aviv. It lasted four years. 
There was the “Palestine: Folk Opera” in the 
1930’s fora time. Then in 1947, Edis de 
Philippe, a singer of considerable quality, arriv- 
ed and started what she called the Israel 
National Opera. It is still running, even after 
she died in July 1978. 

Yet nobody quite accepts what Edis de 
Philippe created, without qualifications. No- 
body can quite explain how she 
_ run the company so long and consistently, how 
the operas got their audiences, and the whole 
venture itssupport through the years. The 
fact is that the Israel National Opera has play- 
ed almost nightly, year in year out, and come 


_ production aftir production, mostly 


influence of — 
British colonialism and the policy of anguage. 


It’s both and neither. 


managed to` 


regularly to other centers such as Je~walem 
and Haifa. It has managed -to main‘ain an 
orchestra, toget good singers and’ o stage 
gnored 
by the critics, or if noticed, usually wi: some 


disapproval. 


When someone lists with pride thc many 
cultutal amenities in Israel, the Israel National 
Opera is seldom included. Yet nearly 2 year 
after Edisde Philippe’s death, the en erprise 
goes on. “She was a genius,” declares pubilc 
relations director Ben-Aroyo. ‘She left it all 
running like a Swiss watch.” It may even last 
after the effect of Edis de Philippe’s irficence 
has waned and worn off. Cynics ever say it 
may improve. Se ae 

This strange phenomenon in Israeli musical 
life remains a puzzle. De Philippe oien at- 
tracted excellent voices from outside Isrzs! and 
good conductors. o 

; Singers came from all over the vworld— 
possibly attracted by the name “Israel Netional 
Opera.” Placido Domingo came from I lexico 
and went onto fame. John Mitchinsor sang 
here and is now appearing in British opera and 
oratorio in key roles. 

The trouble was that Edis de Philippe r main- 
ed the one and only director. Her concep::on o? 
staging was dated in detail and design. Her 
sets were mostly too heavy and probably <here- 
fore unnecessarily expensive. The costzming 
was unimaginative. In fact the style of produc- 


- tion was provincial, unprogressive, plodd ng, 


“Remember that she worked on 3 very 
limited budget,” Ben-Aroyo says. “Seis hac 
tobe. solid so that they could travel. They 
also hed to be designed to fit the small sizge of 
the opera house on Hayarkon ` Street in Te! 
Aviv. The way she coped with difficulties was 
unbelievable—and if people knew the diffi- 
culties, they would better understand wha. she 
achieved.” i 

Certainly she seemed tireless—and surely 
persistent in doing things her “own way. 


t 
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Whatever the standard she reached, she kept it 
going. Only her attempts at keeping a ballet 
company going met with scant success. Here 
too she attracted fine dancers’ and 
chorzographers—Cora Benador ( Rumania ), 
Robez:t Trinchero (Argentina ).- ` Anna’ 
Mariz ‘Hepp ( Holtand). They didn’t 
stay. The ballet group became smaller in size 
and gzådualły lower in quality. The dancers 
either ‘ joined: other ` companies or left tlie 
county: : ` 

Tine and again iere were reports that a 
Israel National Opera had accumulated large 
defic:s—but still Edis de Philippe carried on` 
and saw it all: through, “against all odds and 
enem:es,” as Simha Eben-Zohar was once 
repor-ed to say. Bin OY ; 

‘Ber “enterprise was not only in stag- 
ing tzə well known operas and operettas. She 
staged “Alexandra, ” a truly worthwhile work 
by Israeli composer ‘Avidom, for instance. Yet 
even Jere, the faults of direction were glaring, 
and only the good voices and the competent 
conctcting produced the positive result. a 

Had de Philippe been more receptive to 
new ideas in stage’ direction and production, 
and allowed guest directors witha more 
moGg=tn approach to take a hand, perhaps the 
Isras: National Opera would have become as 
signiicant as the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
or tn> Habima Theatre in Israeli life. 
herse.f would have gotten more credit for the 
pioneering she did. 

Xow there is a situation about which it 
woulj be unprofitable to predict the future. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a future. With 
Eben-Zohar as general director, and with 
Justice Zvi Bermson and Haim Levanon 
( former Tel Aviv mayor) heading the Cowncil, 
the i 
tion. 

“We are fulfilling the programme which 
Edis de Philippe pidmned,” Ben-Aroyo said, 

“Sze was active 


She . 


l 
israel National Opera continues to func- 


until the last day. And we- 
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have very interesting plans. ‘We shall certainly 
carry on.” Stage directors, he said; will, be 
engaged as the occasion requires. There is a 
roster of three conductors—veteran George: 
Singer, Alexander Tarski, Ariel Levanon. ` The 
chorus master is still Dr. Hillel Pinkus. The 
thirty-first season is now in progress. 

Atthe moment, four productions are 
being staged in Tel Aviv and around the 
country: Verdi's “Nabucco” and “La Travia- 
ta,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Leoncavallo‘s “Pagliacci, and Lehar’ s operetta 
“Silva.” There are many more operas in the 
repertoire, but there are also new plans, In 
the month of June it was Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly.” In July, Bizet’s “Carmen” was 


directed by Rumanian guest Alexander 


“Szimberger, with Metropolitan Opera singer 


Joann Grillo in the title role, and_ ` tenor, 
Andrew Mendelssohn of New York as Don 


' Jose. 


“We have to import singers because there 
are no dramatic tenors or basses in Israel. 
There are some sopranos but the schools don’t 
Produce enough operatic singers,” Ben- 

Aroyo - explained. Nevertheless, 
through the years, there have been some 
fine voices like soprano Netania Davrat and 
the baritone Mordechai Ben-Sbahar who could 
sing anywhere with success. 

`~ Among the problems, one was that ‘salaries 
had to be kept low—and this remains a pro- 


` blem. Orchestral musicians and even members: 


of the chorus tend to drift away to something 
more lucrative. There are also encourage- 
ments. “Since we moved to a better hall in 
Haifa our audiences have doubled,” . Ben- 
Aroyo said, “and audiences 
other places, too.” 

So it may be that the answer to the ques- 
tion “Is there opera in Israel?” may in the 
future have a positive answer after all—arising 
more surely from the Israel National Opera 
than from any ether venture, 


are growing in 


Various efforts have from time to time been 
made, especially in Jerusalem, to start an opera 
company—some too ambitious, some not 
ambitious enough, none so far lasting. 

Jacobo Kaufman who came from Buenos 
Aires with a fine record of productions, staged 
some promising performances and registered 
the “Jerusdlem Opera and Center for Music 
Theatre,” but nothing has recently been seen 
of this enterprise publicly. 

The Rubin Academy'of Music also in 
Jerusalem, has staged several operatic perfor- 
mances but, with all their merits, they have 
been more or less studeat performances. 

A new Jerusalem Opera Society staged a 
lavish production of “Otello,” with the pro- 
mise it would-be a beginning. Nothing has 
since been heard of possible future 
„activities. 

The orchestras—the Israel Philharmonic 
‘Orchestra, the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, 
and most recently the Beersheba Orchestra— 
have been given semi-staged or concert produc- 
tions of operas, but these are of necessity few. 
Also, they are no substitute for the real thing, 
even though the Beersheba Orchestra’s 
performance of Gluck’s “Orpheus and 
Eurydice” was really elegant. 

Anattempt bythe Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra to present a full staging of Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville?” was stymied by the 
orchestra members who declared they weren’t 
hired to play opera in the pit, 

A novel idea put forward was the possibili- 
ty of exchange of productions between the 
Boston Opera ( directed by Sara Caldwell ) 
and Jerusalem-Tel Aviv-Caesarea. Nothing 
has yet come of that and one can only hope. 

Soas things stand in Israel, opera may 
come and opera may go, but the Israel Na- 
tional Opera is apparently determined to 
-carry on regardless. 


( From News From Israel ) 


the world literature series. 
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New Book On Indian Literature Published Tm: 
Moscow 

Moscow (APN): For centuries “Maha- 
bharata” lived asa verbal traditions and its 
Written version appeared much later, says Ya. 
Vasilkov, ‚a Soviet researcher in his article 
‘‘Mahabharata’s Pilgrimage” incorporated in 
the recently published book in Moscow on 
Indian literature. 

The Soviet researcber who has been 
studying the genesis of the great Indize epos 
for many years came to the conclusion that 
before the ‘Mahabharata’ appeared in a 
written variant, the epic poem was being 
recited by memory. 

Tae book entitled “Literatures of India’ 
contains 28 articles. The book sheds light on 
an extremely wide range of research done >y 
Soviet scholars in India’s multi-lingua! litera- 
tures. 

Moscow Indologist A. Dubyansky wao 


‘has done a lot of translation from Tamil icto 


Russian deals in his article with the ancient 
Tamil lyric poetry. 

Two articles are devoted to Benga.i liteza- 
ture of the Middle Ages. The first transla. 
tions of Bengali works of the Middle Azes was 
published a year ago in one of the volumes of 
The love theme in 

Chandidas’s creative works is covered in Ye. 
Payevskaya’s article and another sckolar T. 
Toystykh analyses the stylistic features of 
Bengali poems of the Middle Ages. 

N. Sazanova, who spent several rears in 
India in collecting material onthe life end 
work of Surdas and other outstanding Bhakti 
poets, presents in her article several specific 
aspects of Bhakti poetry of the 16th ceatury in 
Brij. She says, “Thanks to the blosscring of 
Bhakti poetry in Brij, the 16th century beccme 
a brilliant period in the development cf Indian 


_ culture. It had a considerable impact on its 


further progress.” 
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Kebir’s aphorisms are described by Lenia- 
‘grad Indologist N. Gafurova, A Dekhtyar’s 
article on Shah Abdul Latif, a wellknown 
name in Sindhi literature, is also very interes- 
ting zad quite a new subject of Soviet research. 
His monograph “Problems of Classical Poetry 
of Urcu Dastan” will also be published soda. 


Ye. Chelyshev, a renowed Soviet, Indologist 
in his article entitled “Realism consolidates its 
positions” describes Indian literature in all its. 
ideological and aesthetic variety, the relation- 
ship between different forces ` and some trends. 
in its future development. 

(Reproduced from “Cultural Life” y 


A NOTE ON INDIA’s REACTIONS TO THE AFGANISTAN ISSUE. 
© S. S. PATAGUNDI 


Tik: action of Rassia iù Afghanistan has 
become l 
international attention. In this 
attemp: is made to analyse the reactions of 


major .ndian political parties to the Afghaistan 


issue. Before going to analyse the attitudes 
of various political parties towards the 
Afgharistan issue, it may be useful to note 


some o° the historical events in Afghanistan. 
Moiammad Zahir Shah became the king 
of Afgranistan in 1933 at the age of 19 after 
the assassination of his father. Sardar Daud 
Khan was the prime minister during the period 
1963-1063. Dr. Mohammad Yusuf was 
appointed prime minister by the king after the 
resignation of Sardar Daud: Khan in March 
1953. Anew constitution, adopted in 1964, 
declared Afghanistan a constitutional mo- 


i 


worldwide issue and has attracted, 
article an 


narchy. The constitutional monarchy was 
overthrown by a military coup led by Leiute- 
nant General Sardar Mohammad Daud Khan, 
cousin and brother-in-law of king Mohammad. 
Zahir Shah, and martial law was declared. 
This military coup took place during the 
absence of king when he was in Italy for health 
reasons. Sardar Mohammad Daud Khan 
declared Afghanistan a republic and proclaimed 
himself president and prime minister of the 
republic ; he assumed the foreign affairs and _ 
defence portfolios. 

Sardar Mohammad Daud Khan was ousted 
by Noor Mohammad Taraki in April 1978 in 
acoup. The coup in September 1979 removed 
Mr. Taraki and the government was set up 
under the leadership of Hafizullah Amin. 
Soviet tronps entered Afghanistan to support 


- 
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Mr. Babrak Karmal who came 
overthrowing Mr. Aminin a coup 


‘to power by 
on 27 


e December 1979, 


Now let us briefly see how the Indian politi- 
cal parties reacted to the situation in Afghanis- 
tan. 

The caretaker government was critical 
about the presence of Soviet military in Af- 

ghanistan and it hoped that the USSR would 
` withdraw its troops from Kabul. The chief 
‘general secretary of Lok Dal, Mr. © Madhu 
Limaye, called fora national policy in the 
interest of the security of our country. He 
said, “India must try to secure the withdrawal 
of the Soviet troops from Afghanistan and 
reduction of the American presence in the 
Indian ocean to make the subcontinent an area 
of peace.” ( Times of India, 21 January 1980, 
.p.!,) The Congress (1) president and prime 
minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, criticised the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan as a dan- 
ger for India but accused the United States of 
being responsible for destabilisation of the 
‘region. (Times of India, 9 January 1980. p. 
‘9, ) In meeting“ with the opposition leaders 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi denied that India’s stand 
on Afghanistan was pro-Soviet ; she said, “We 
.are neither pro-Soviet nor pro-American, we 
are pro-Indian,”’ ( Times of India, 21 January 
“1980, p.1. ) 

The Congress (U) deplored the action of the 
‘Soviet Union in Afghanistan and felt that the 
USSR should withdraw its forces fron Kabul 
in the interest of maintaining peace in the re- 
gion. The Congress (U) general secretary, Mr. 
Banka Bihari Das “appealed to the super 
‘powers, the USSR and the US, not to interfere 
either directly or indirectly to add to the ten- 
sion in the region.” ( Times of India, 6 Janury 
1980, p.9. ) 

The Janata party opposed the action of 
Russia in Afghanistan. Accordingto it, the 
non-aligned countries can compel the Soviet 
Union to pull out its troops from Afghanistan. 


From thes viewpoint of the Janata the common 


interest of Indra and Pakistan lies in peace and 
stability of the subcontinent. 


The approach, to this issue, of the Con- 
munist parties differed from that of the nen- 
Communist parties Mr. C. Rajeshwar Ro, 
general secretary of the CPI, “justified tne 
Soviet’ military intervention in Afgkanistan 
as a step to counter the US—Pakistan inter- 
ference in Afghanistan’s internal affairs for tae 
last several months.” ( Times of “ndia 2 
Janu.ry 1980,p + ) The CPI(M) criticised 
the caretaker government condemnation of tie 
USSR, defended the action of Moscow in Zf- 
ghanistan and considered that the US tupp ly 
of arms to Pakistan posed a threat to Inda. 
According to an editorial of Times of Inda, 
“The CPM was said to be more independent in 
such matters, though it had been moving closer 
to the Soviet lin: in mternational afairs for 
some timc.” (‘Times of India, 4 Janua-y 19: 0, 
p. 8.) 

The CPI (M: sas compared the Soviet inva- 
tion to India’s berauon of East Bengal. 
These developments cannot be compared to 
those in Bangladesh in 1971 Because Sheixb 
Mujibur Rehman was a legitimised leader of 
Bengladesh and he got the support of iis 
people by the election of December 197) Mr. 
Karmal cannot be considered asa legitinised 
leader. He was in exile before 27 December 
1979. He has not faced any elections so far. 
The Soviet Union cannot justify its action in 
Afghanistan on ‘he ground that it had bean 
taken in Kabul at the request of the gove.n- 
ment because this government was not ( anc is 
not ò a legitimate one. 

The Communist parties in India have rot 
been able to adjust to the situation in A‘gharis- 
tan. As we have seen, the CPM has already 
been in broad agreement with the Sovie*’s stand 
on Afghanistan but the whole hearted agr :e- 
ment may have to be worked out still furth2r. 
(The CPI may be expected to take a favourable 
line on this issue. ) 


40 


Tt 39 interesting to note how the Janata 
‘party's staid on the issue, specially that of 
“Charen Singh's has been somewhat reoriented 

- and toughened with the assumption of prime 
minis-er’s office by Mrs, Indira Gandhi. The 
Congzess (I) party today has emerged as a single 
largest party after the January 1980 general 
elections . in the country. The. mandate has 
been almost massive with this mandate and 
with Mrs, Indira Gandhi’s reputation for 
spirited foreign policy, a tough stand on Af- 
ghanistan situation can be expected and such a 
stand has indéed been . adopted since the 

` elections. The stand in general may be regard- 
ed as pro-Soviet and anti-American. 


_Itis pro-Soviet and in sense it has to be a 
pro-Saviet because of the recent specially 


friencly Indo-Soviet relations and the 1971. 


friendship and security treaty between the two 
counties. The second factor which can aid 
the acoption ofsuch.a stand is the attitude 
and reactions of China to the Afghanistan 
‘issue. China has barety normalised her rela- 
tions vith India and in this conflict her attitude 
has been somewhat anti-Soviet and pro- 
_Amercan., Naturally therefore India’ has to 


` 
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adopt an attitude whichis different from 
China’s or which may coincide with that of 
the Soviet Union. The American attitude to 
this situation further aids the adoption of the 
present attitude by the Indian government and. 
Congress party. The American attitude 
amounts to a massive rearming of Pakistan with 
a view to coping with the situation in Afghanis- 
tan. Butan inevitable consequence of this 
rearmament will be the disturbance of the 
military balance inthe Indian subcontinent. 
And when this happens India has no option - 
but to adopt a competitive attitude and the 
attitude which meets the challenge of the situa- 


‘tion in Pakistan which itself may be ` said to be 


a in response to the crisis in Afghanistan. . 


As things stand today, it appears that the. 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan will be main- 
tained for some years to come even when the 
Soviet forces are withdrawn, This will mean . 
logically the maintenance ofthe assured 


American presence in Pakistan with it patent. 
danger to India. The present Indian attitude 
therefore likely to continue and even stiffen in 
order to see the country’s foreign policy remain- 
ing viable, in the face of the 
tan axis. 


Us-China-Pakis- 






ac. INDIAN YOUTH: 


ARE THEY REALLY REBELIOUS ? 


I SATYA SUNDARAM 


Youth in India, and all over the world, are 
at the crossroads. One cannot but poignantly 
note the deteriorating- standards of discipline 
among them. The world of youth has became 
a world of indifference. They have iearnt to 
organise themselves into groups and to indulge 
in acts of violence, vandalism and hooli- 
ganism. There is mounting turmoil among 
the youth. However, it shhuld be remembered 
thas all the youth-are not rebellious. The youth 


in general blindly follow the militant section of 


their tribe. This isso because the youth by 
tiature are emotional, though they do not lack 
idealism. Before searching for palliative 
measures for the youth unrest, we must now 
examine the causes for their frustration and 
despondency. 

We cannot study and understand, the youth 
problems, unless we make a thorough analysis 
of the society in which they live. It is unreaso- 
nable to blame the youth when the adults are 
hardly perfect and upright. The environment 
in which the youth live is hardly conducive 
for their development. The adults hardly 
make an attempt to train the youngsters on the 
right lines. 
corrupt practices of their elders, they are 
hardly inspired by any idealism. They lack 
direction and proper guidance. Prior. to 
independence, there were charismatic leaders 
like Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru and Subhas Bose, 
who inspired the youth to wage a ceaseless war 
against an alien rule. Those were the days 
when the youth were inspired by some idea- 
lism. Ever since we attained our indepen- 
dence, much water had flown under the bridge 
of Indian democracy. Political leaders of 

6 


When the youth daily see the 


today are more interested in their posts than 

in the country's welfare. There is hardly ary sort 
of intellectual leadership to the youth. There- 
fore they are wandering in the streets caprici- 
ously. Fissiparous farces are raising their ug y 

heads. Squabbles in the name of larguag>, 

religion caste etc ate on the increase The 
problem with regard to youth is mainly one of 
creating some confidence in them] Wien tke 
youth lack confidence in themselves they 
become alienated. Youth may fail to discharge 
their duties properly, so long as the presert 
environment is ominous. Now a days, tke 


_ youth are not guided either by the parets cr 


by the teachers. There is parental irrzspor - 
sibility towards the youth. The elders jive in 
their own world. The youth are left com- 
pletely free. But, they cannot profitably utilise 
their freedom because the society itself is 
corrupt and ominous. We find the h:gbly 
obnoxious infiuence of the present SOCIETY O02 
our youth. -Why should we blame the youtk, 
when something is wrong with the socety 17 
genera] and the elders in particular ? 


The present turmoil among the ycuth is 
often attributed to what is called the genera- 
tion gap. Itis said that there isa confic 
between the ideas of the old and those >f the 
young. Itis observed that the youngsters are 
radical and the old are traditional in the:- out- 
look. The old are described as conservatives. 
This means that the youngstefs are trying to 
change the present social order, while the old 
still stick to the traditional social setup. The 
Student unrest is said to be the produz: ol 
creative dissent. However, it is wrong to say 
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that “he youth are very particular of changing 
the present social order. 
like the traditional social institutions, ) but they 
too zre not in a positions . to show the substi- 
tutes. They are totally ignorant of the type 
of society they want toset up. We find the 
conservative people both among the young and 
the cid. The conception of generation gap is 
an imitative and irrelevant one. As rightly 
observed by Krishna Prakash Gupta, “This 
concepżualization was not only inappropriate 
but also self defeating. “It failed to adequately 
relate the Indian youth movement with the 
totality. of the Indian society» It made what 
had been an integral component of collectivist 
processes of change into a partial fulfilment of 
younz passions. For, unlike the American 
youtk, Indian youth were either merely 
engaged in a spasmodic expression of their 
youtlfulness, nor were attempting to reject’ the 
socie.y’s dominant values, In fact,. from the 
very beginning Indian youth have remained 
alive to intra-cultural adult ideals and have 
inevi-ably interacted with an influenced India’s 
naticnal politics.. ( The Radical ‘Humanist, 
Augtst 1974, page 14). Thus, we can com- 
plete:y ignore the imported concepts of youth 
autonomy and conflict of. generations. The 
indicn youth are still wedded to “their own cul- 
ture. . à : 

Cne cannot but notice the obnoxious influ. 
ence of politics on the student’ community. 
Our dolitical parties do not hesitate to fish in 
troubled waters: No doubt,, the students 
are Laving every right to understand politics, 
but ‘heir active involvement in it mars their 
acacemic life. Almost all the political parties 
in India are having student wings. Therefore, 
they often use the students to achieve their 
own ends. But, itis wrong ‘to say that all 
students are committed to one political - party 
or tae other, While some students take an 
activ participation in politics, others com- 


The youth may dis-’ 
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pletely ignore it, In a study taken up by 
Krishna Prakash Gupta, it was revealed that . 


‘the political ‘orientations of students were quite 


varied. ‘31.4% admitted frank commitment | 


_to specific political ideologies (12.8% to leftist,. 


15.7%-t> Rightist and 2.8% to centrist); an 
equal percentage expressed definite sympathies 
(15 7% to leftist, 7.1% to Rightist and 8.6% to 
centrist); 37.1% were ambivalent.” (The 
Radical Humanist, August 1974, page 15). 
The same study has also revealed that more 


. than half of all adults and youth believe that 


parliamentary democracy is reasonably suitable 
to Indian conditions. On the issue of students’. 
participation in politics, the study revealed that 
«60% adults and even a larger percentage of 
employed youth (65.7%) have proposed to put . 
serious restrictions on studénts, while nearly 
three-fourths of activists and a similar portion 
of non-employed youth ‘have preferred full 
participation. Evidently youth does not speak 
with one mind or one voice. Those who are 
still youthful on the criterion of age, but have 
gone beyond the youthful occupations of 
studying and job-hunting already seem to have 
become adults in their attitudes. Radicalism 
prospers only among those who can afford the 
luxury of being activists, or suffering from un- 
employmeat. Adilts are by and large passive 
and apathetic, Most’ of the youth and adults 
are not satisfied with the democratic method of 
discussion and persuation. There is a growing 
feeling that only violent methods will achieve 
the ends under the present circumstances. 
Only about 10% have expressed willingness to 
participate actively in peaceful agitations, like 
the one launched by Jayaprakash Narayana— 
half are content with expressing sympathy, and 
one fourth are still uncertain. As things stand, 


_the present political system will survive for a 


long time. 

Though most of the youth do not like cer- ` 
tain traditional economic and social institu- 
tions, they still are not sure, about the type of 


INDIAN YOUTH: ARE 


Society they really want to setup.. That is 
why Krishna Prakash Gupta observes, “the 
radical youth still do not appear to be suf- 
ciently angry to reject the system. Rather, 
they are secretly hoping to build their careers 
through it. In this sense, they are still ‘inte- 
grated’ wilh (in contrast to being ‘alienated’ 
from) the society which they impatiently want 
to change’, (The Radical Humanist. 
Page 17). 

Perhaps the primary responsibility to train 
the youth rests on our educational system 
but, our educational system has not been 


geared to meet this challenge. The chief’ 


defect in our educationa! system is that 
it does not make the students work hard 
through out the year. If our educational 
system created only leisure for our students 
who do not know how to make the best use of 
it, the students naturally indulge in obnoxious 
activities. The students as well as the teachers. 
have lost faith in the educational system. 
There is no rapport between the teacher and 
the taught. Admissions are made without 
reference to the students’ 
education, No wonder, students are attacking 
even the invigilators. The teachers have hardly 
any personal contact with the students, because 
each class consists of 80 to 100-students. What 
the modern teacher faces today is not a class, 
but acrowd! The expansion of education 
should be properly regulated, 

The rapid expansion of education has 
created some sort of frustration among a 
section of the student community. There has 
been a rapid quantitative growth of- urban 
oriented education inthe past two decades. 
What happened was that the economically 
under privileged rural youths have been placed 
in an urban environment. Because of the 
difference in social values, the rural youth find 
it difficult to adjust to the urban environment. 
The new urban industrial society has also not 
been conducive for resolving the cultural 


attitude towards ` 
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conflict between the rural and urban s-udents. 
The report of the education commissior (1965) 
has observed that the educalional system has 
widened “‘the social distance . between tae rich 
and the poor......education itself is tending to 
increase social ‘segregation and} wider class 
distinctions......what is worse, this segregation 
is tending to enlarge. the gulf between the 
Classes and masses......“,In view of tLe high 
cost of education P.C. Mahalanobis had tightly 
observed that” it is the rich people wko have 
the opportunity of giving their children tze type 
of education required for posts of inftuerze and 
responsibility.” “The students who came from 
the affluent families do not take proper interest 
in their studies, still they are sure of their jobs ! 
On the other hand, the rural youth wLo join 
edecational institutions in cities are greatly 
worried about jobs, though they are harcwork- 
ink. Thus, we find two classes ‘the have:’ and 
‘have nots’ even in the educational field The 
class conflict here is not open, but hidder. 

A rational service programme should form 
a part of the educational system. The youtk 
against famine programme is no doubt a 
laudable one. But, its utility as an instriment 
of emotional integration kas been greatly 
reduced because the programme did not <*tract 
the children of highly educated and higly >laced 
partnts. Moreover, there is educazional 
disparity and age differences among those who 
participate in such programmes. Esp: cially 
during summer vacations, the students s-ould 
be asked to serve the rural areas where modern 
amenities are extremely poor. In the aloca- 
tion of lucrative jobs in cities and towns, 
priority should be given to candidates who 
served the rural areas. Age limits for satry 
into Government service or the compe-itive 
examinations need to be relaxed in the cass of 
those who voluntarily take up rural service, 
after leaving their schools or colleges. The 
Students then get a feeling that they arsan 
integral part of society. This would dyert 
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students’ attentions from violent and destruc- 
tive activities, ` 


By far the greatest contributing factor for 
student : unrest is economic insecurity. The 
youtk in India, about 98 million in number are 
great y worried about their future. There is 
grow-ne feeling of frustration and alienaticn 
amorg the youth because their future is 
uncertain, though they live in a period of rising 
expectation, The ‘ youth are no doubt 
witnessing: the conspicuous education of the 


top classes in India, but they are not able to.get 


even ordinary jobs. Their rising expectations 
have then suddenly fallen to the ground. The 
innumerable graduates and post-graduates 
prodaced by our colleges‘and  Uuiversities 
every year do not know what to do with their 
Degrees: ‘Their slogans are : “We don't want 
Degrees; give us bread”, and “Give us jobs 
and not speeches.” ‘Job seekers increase at the 


rate of 14 per cent, while new jobs created 


increase at the rate of 2:5 per cent only. Every- 
day ‘we are. 
army of the unemployed. The total number 





adding 5000 jobless. to the vast 
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‘of jobless in India is around 170 lakhs. ` We 
have failedto maintain a proper balance 
between the output of the educational institu- 
tions and employment opportunities. If the 


‘youth are fruitfully employed in suitable jobs, . 


there is little scope for frustration or unrest 
among them. f f 

It follows from the above discussion, that 
the youth are not generally rebellious—only a 
section of them is militant. Basically, we do 
not find anything wrong with our youth. But, 
if something is wrong with them, it is because 
of two reasons. Firstly, the agencies that ‘are 
expected totrainthe youth have ceased to 
function or functioning ineffectively. Secondly, 
the Government and the public have failed to 
create proper 
engage themselves in productive and profitable 
activities. The real remedy for youth unrest in 
India lies in providing proper facilities — for 
their full development. Moreover, it should 


` be remembered that youth are only a part of 


the society; andif the entire society is 


imperfect and corrupt, we cannot expect any- 
thing good.or great from the youth. l 


opportunities for the youth to _ 
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ARTHUR F. BURNS 
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Abridged version of Arthur F. Burns’ 
article provided in the Forum of Free 
Enterprise. 

The sharp depreciation of the dollar in 
foreign exchange markets since September 1977 
has been the subject of considerable concern 
inthe United States and across the world. 
‘There are ample reasons for this concern. 

When the value of the dollar declines in 
terms of foreign currencies, the Americans 
who work, visit, or buy abroad are at once 
affected adversely. And as the rise in the price 
of imports spreads to domestic commodities 
‘and makes itself felt in retail outlets, the entire 
public feels the effects of a depreciating dollar. 
The depreciation of the dollar in foreign 
exchange markets has thus intensified the 
economic troubles wrought by  inflation—a 
disease from which the United States, along 
with much of the rest of the world, has long 
been suffering. 

In view of the vital role that the dollar has 
come to play in international trade and finance, 
its value is highly important also to the rest of 
the world. To begin with, the dollar is the 
currency in which a major part of iuiernational 
commerce is carried out. Contracts for 
international trade in primary commodities— 
of which oil is an ontstanding example—are 
preponderantly denominated in dollars. 
Contracts for manufactured commodities 


moving across national boundary lines are also 


frequently expressed in dollars. That is no 
less true of Israel than of Japan, Europe, and 
the rest of the world. 

The dollar is not only the major currency 
in which international trading is invoiced. The 
dollar is also the principal currency used in 


international capital markets. lt is the 
currency on which central banks primcrily rely 
when they intervene in foreign exchange 
markets. Perhaps most important of al}, the 
dollar is a store of value for practically every 
central bank, for multinational corforations 
generally, and for people of wealth and means 
around the world as well as the American 
public. 

In view of the vital role of the dollar in 
international trade and finance, itis natura! 
for the business world to expect the dollar to 
be a stable international currency—that is, a 
currency whose average value against other 
major currencies will fluctuate within oal 
narrow limits from day to day, from weeh to 
week, and perhaps even from year to year. 
When the dollar fails to behave in this fashion, 
when doubts arise about its stability, a trouble- 
some dimension of uncertainty is added to 
international trade and investment. 

I therefore have no hesitation in saving that 
at this juncture of history the international 
monetary system requires a reasonably stable 
dollar in foreign exchange markets taken as x’ 
whole. As the leading international currency, 
the dollar needs to be respected arcund the 
world. Once its integrity is in doubt, hesita- 
tion tends to spread among businessmen and 
financiers wherever dollars or dollar-deromina- 
ted assets are held. l 

-Inan effortto throw some ligh: on the 
circumstances surrounding the intersational 
position of the dollar, I shall discuss with you 
briefly the following questions: First, how 
has the dollar actually performéd ir foreiga 
exchange markets? Second, why has the 
dollar depreciated so much recently? Toir, 
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what ars the prospects for some improvement 
in the dollar’s international value? Fourth, 
how car a more stable international monetary 
system 5e achieved in the years immediately 
ahead 7 

Let us then turn to the first question : How 
has the dollar actually performed in foreign 
exchange markets? The answer: depends, of 
course, on the time. period considered. For 
many decades the international monetary 
system was tied to gold, and the value of the 
dollar was entirely stable against most major 
currencies. But since 1971, when convertibility 
of dollars into gold was abandon ed, and even 
more since the worldwide shift to floating 
exchange rates in 1973, the external value of 
the dollar has undergone large variations— 
particu.arly in relation to other major 
currencies, 

Thus, between early April and early July of 
1973, the average value of the dollar relative to 
the cutrencies of the ten major industrial 
countrizs fell 11 per cent. It then rose 21 per 
cent until mid-January 1974. fell 11 per cent 
between that date and mid-May, rose 7 per 
cent by early September, fell again 10 per cent 
until eerly March of 1975, and rose once again 
until ecrly June of 1976 by 16 per cent. The 
decline that began at that time reached over 20 
per cert toward the end of last month. 

These are large fluctuatious by almost any 
yardstizk, . And the fluctuations of the dollar, 
of course, have been larger still in relation to 
individaal currencies—especially the. German 
mark, the Swiss franc, and the Japanese yen. 
From te beginning of 1971 until late October 
1978, the value of the dollar declined 
one focrth in terms of l 


about 
the mark and about 
two-fifchs in terms 
Swiss franc. 

This brings me to the second question : 
Why hes the dollar depreciated so much over 
the pas. two years—especially since the early 


ofthe yen and also the 
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fall of 1977? There can be no simple or single 
answer to this question. In addition to the. 
American public, there are many millions of 
people abroad who hold dollars or dollar- 
denominated assets, and the total amount of 
these outstanding assets staggers the imagina- 
tion. Those who seek to hold, acquire, or part 
with dollars have countless business, financial, 
or personal reasons for so doing. Never- 


_ theless, several facts of major significance do 


stand out. 

First, the dollar plummeted in international 
markets despite massive intervention by the 
major central banks. In the aggregate, central 
banks purchased over $ 40 billion since the 
beginning of 1977. This enormous support of 
the dollar was helpfulin correcting the 


disorderly conditions that kept recurring in © 


foreign exchange markets, but it had little or 
no permanent effect on the underlying trend fs 
the dollar. 

Second, short-term market interest rates 
turned upward in the United States early in 
1977, while they moved down in European 
money markets and in Japan. By mid-1977,inte- 


rest rates were lower in Germany, Switzerland, 


and the Netherlands than in the United States. 

This reversal of interest-rate differentials has 
become larger since then, and it has spread to 
other money markets including that of Japan. 

But the higher short-term rates failed to 
attract much foreign capital to the United. 
States. 
out on balance in substantial amounts during 
1977 and in the early months of-this year. 


Third, since massive central-bank support. 


and appreciably higher short-term interest rates 
failed to stem the depreciation of the dollar, 
powerful influences were obviously dragging 
down its value. The deterioration in America’s | 
foreign trade, the quickening of its inflation 
rate, and the failure of American policy makers 
to take effective measures to deal with both 
difficulties—these were the factors that attrac- 


On the contrary. private. capital moved ` 
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ted wide attention and counted most in the 
dollar’s decline. 
The decline of the foreign trade balance of 


the United States, especially in manufactured 


goods, reached dimensions that exceeded even. 


pessimistic expectations. A surplus of $9 
billion on the overall trade account in 1975 was 
followed by a deficit of $ 9 billion in 1976 and 
a deficit of $ 31 billion in 1977. The deteriora- 
tion was not confined to the merchandise trade 
with anyone country or region. On the 
contrary, it occurred on a worldwide scale. 
For example, the trade’ deficit with the OPEC 
group came to $ 16 billion in 1976, but reached 
$ 23 billion in 1977. In the case of Japan, the 
deficit moved from $ 5 billion ` to $ 8 billion. 
In the case of Western Europe, the traditional 
trade surplus shrank from $ 9 billion to $ 6 
billion. Moreover, the trade deficit this year 
has been running on an overall basis even 
higher than last year’s unprecedented total, 
andithas become embarrassingly large for 
manufactured products. 


As knowledge of this widening trade deficit 
spread around the world, confidence in the 
external value of the dollar naturally diminish- 
ed. Experienced market participants reasoned 
that the dollar would have to depreciate before 
equilibrium in America’s foreign trade, could 
be restored. Expectations of this sort led to 
some outflow of capital. Meanwhile, 
unfavourable expectations were nourished for 
a time by pronouncements out of Washington, 
at times even by high officials, that | deprecia- 
tion of the dollar was a good thing—that it 
would serve to augment American exports, to 
diminish imports, and thus strengthen the 
ongoing domestic expansion in production and 
employment. Such rhetoric tended to propel 
further the outflow of capital, and the deprecia- 
tion that followed served to confirm pessimistic 
market expectations. Yet, these expectations 
would not have escalated as they in fact did if 
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inflation in the United States had not taken 2 
serious turn for the worse. 

In 1974, when the hectic boomcf te 
American economy culminated. the ccnsurer 
price level rose 12 per cent. During the next 
two years considerable slack existed in tie 
economy, and the inflation rate receded shar>- 
ly—to 7 per cent in 1975 and to lest than 5 
per cent in 1976. But as the economy surg +d 
forward again, the inflation rate movec up .o 


. almost 7 per cent during 1977, and it rese st!) 


further—to an annual rate of over 9 per cert 
—through September of this year. Vhen a 
country’s currency buys Jess and ess of 
domestic goods or services, as was cow tie 
case with the dollar, participants in the foreinn 
exchange market are apt to reason “hat its 
value in terms of other currencies mus: al > 
decline—unless, of course, the trend o’ infi2- 
tionis generally similar elsewhere, Thar. 
however, was not the prevailing situation. 

On the contrary, while the inflaticn ra.s 
was quickening inthe United States. it wis 
diminishing in most other industrial co-ntries. 
Bx the second quarter of this year, the zate of 
increase inthe consumer price level of fle 
United States exceeded that of German., 
Japan, Switzerland, Australia, the Low 
Countries, Austria, and the Scand:navicn 
group. Even the inflasion rate of Gret 
Britain, which once served as a conspicuo ıs 
example to the world of what needed ax didinz, 
had come down to the American 
according to*some measures was 


fevel arc. 
below 


‘it. 


Since December of last year, when Preside it 
Carter declared unequivocally that the Unite. 
States has a “responsibility to protect th: 
integrity ofthe dollar,” the government h: > 
taken various steps with a view to strengthenit + 
the dollars international position. Swe. 
arrangements with foreign central bans hav. 
been pursued more vigorously in the interest « 
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correc’ing disorderly conditions in foreign . 


excharge markets, The discount rate has been 
raised repeatedly and it now stands at the’ 
highes: level in Federal Reserve history. 
Montkly sales of gold have been undertaken 
by the Treasury. Technical regulations by the 
Federal Reserve System have been modified to 
facilitate borrowing abroad. An energy bill 
desigred to promote oil conservation has been 
passec bythe Congress. The administration 
has developed a programme for enlarging direct 
assistance to American exports and for reducing 
dome:tic -barriers to exports. Moreover, 
havinz reched the conclusion that inflation is 
now the nation’s principal economic problem, 
the P-esident has announced a new policy of 


seeking to moderate wage and price 
increzses. 
Taave left forlast the most difficult 


question—namely, what needs to be done to 
achie ‘¢ a more stable international monetary 
system in the years immediately ahead. I 
belicte. as I have already indicated, that at 
this stage of world economic evolution the 
United States has the primary responsibility to 
promote a stable international monetary 


systen. It must nevertheless be kept in mind | 


that ‘he instability of individual currencies 
arouad the world—whether it be the dollar, the 
yen, 2r any other—cannot be solely attributed 
to Shortcomings of American performance. 
Tie turbulence that has charactrized 
exchange markets since 1973 reflects a very 
disturbed international environment. During 
these years, individual countries experienced 
high and widely divergent rates of inflation, the 
price of oil quintupled, a severe recession in 
economic activity occurred ona worldwide 
scale and, more recently, economic recovery 
has proceeded at widely different rates in 
individual countries. In view of the massive 
disturbances ‘that rocked the international 
economy inthe past few years, it is hardly 
surp. ising that enormous trade imbalances 
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developed and that foreign exchange markets 
became highly unstable. If the Bretton Woods 
system had not collapsed in 1973, it probably 
would have collapsed only a little later. If the 
United States is not free from blame, neither 
are other countries around the world. ` 

In the interest of international monetary. 
order, as well as for its own sake, the United 
States will need to strive harder than it yet has 
to achieve a stable domestic price level and to 
reduce its reliance on foreign oil. However, 
inthe absenceof ajrigid exchange rate 
system—something that did not exist even 
under the Bretton Woods regime—the dollar 
will fluctuate against other currencies because 
of developments that are outside American 
control. The most that can be expected of the 
United States is that its affairs be conducted 
in such manner that the average value of the 
dollar against other currencies will fluctuate 
within only narrow limits, But even if that 
happened, the value of the dollar against 
individual currencies—the mark, the French 
franc, the yen, etc. a—could still move over ` 
a wide range in response, among other factors, 
to differences in national inflation rates. 
Clearly; a more stable international: system 
requires appropriate financial conduct by many 
countries. It can be promoted by the United 
States -; - it cannoi be achieved by the United 
States alone. 

L began this address by emphasizing the 
responsibility that the: United States has to 
maintain a reasonably stable dollar. Let me 
close by stating that the United States in 
particular must give strong support to the 
IMF—as itin facthas done in recent years. 
Under no circumstances should the United 
Srates, any more than Italy or Mexico or 
Israel, expect to receive preferential treatment 
from the IMF. Neither the United States, nor 
any other country need fear the counsel of the 
IMF or the conditions that it may at some time ` 
in the future lay down before it will extend 
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financial assistance. Countries that conduct 
their financial affairs prudently will rarely, if 
ever, become subject to guidance or pressure 


from the IMF. But when a. country mismanages .- 


its finances or rung’ into bad luck, it should be 
. comforting to know that the IMF is likely to 
prove a comstructive aid, in the restoration of 
its economie health. 
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‘ Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Reséarch, 1150 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington D.C. 260 36. Reproduced 
with kind permission of: the Institut The 
author isan internafionally reaowned 
authority on this subject. ` 


LEATHER EXPORT : 
. Dr. B. R. S. GUPT 


Leather and leather manufacturers have 
acquired—a predominant position in India’s 
export trade. The items exported include: 
EJ. tanned leather, footwear and leather 
goods. The industry’s expert earnings at pre- 
sent account for 7% of India’s total exports. 
However, exports of finished leather and lea- 
ther goods constitute only 10% of the industry’s 
total exports. 

The world trends are conducive to the 
governments policy owing to the high cost of 
the labour and other factors. The developed 
_ countries can profitably import larger quanti- 
ties of finished leather and semi-tanmed leather . 
from India where labour is comparatively 
inexpensive and manufacturing techniques have 
been modernised. Itis a matter of great 

i 7 - 


pleasure that India has been elected unani- 
mously member of the International Tanners’ 
Council. India is the first Asian country to be 
admitted to the council, Membership of the 
council would enable the Indian leather in- 
dustry to be fully exposed to world trends and 
development both in the . technologicz? and : 
commercial areas and help it to uptodats its 
production and marketing technique.. Ex- 
port markets were very firm and the prices in 
India were also very firm, although the-e was 
a lot of ‘resistance to shoe manufactures ali 
over the world. Total exports of leathe. and 
leather items from India in 1978-79 amcunted 
to about Rs 330.4 crores against about 257.9 
crores, the previous: year. We will be Jecky if 
we maintain the level of exports between Rs 
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300 and 350 crores in 1979-89. The general 
buoyancy witnessed on the leather export front 
this vear marks a welcome wend. But a closer 
look at export figures for different ‘categories 
durizg April-August 1979 as compared’ with 
the corresponding period of 1978 underscores 
the inherent weakness in the industry which is 
` labour intensive and which offers vast scope 
for higher unit value realisation. Overall exe 
ports of tanned hides and skins, feather and 
leatuer goods have gone up by about 40% 
from. Rs. 133.50 crores to Rs. 186.54 crores. 
` Experts of all types of tanned hides and skins 
increased by about 46% from Rs. 33.92% crores 
to Rs. 49.51 crores. 
ther increased by 67% from IRs. 71.89 crores to 


Rs. 120.05 crores. However, during this 
period exports of leather goods increased by 
only 9.5% from Rs. 11. 50 crores to Rs. 12.59 


crores, their share of the total having fallen 

from 8.6% to 6.8%. The substantial increase. 

in the exports of both finished leather and 

tanned hides and skans refiect the keen de-" 
mand for these - products in the developed 

counities which have become sensitive ‘to the 

pollution hazards in this industry and are, 

thercore, phasing it out in favour of the less 

deyefoped countries. It is clear," however, 

that che market for leather products has not 
shown-a comparable growth in those countries 

since the manufacture ofthe leather goods 
’ frum leather does not raise questions of pollu- 

tion and there is a tendency in the developed 

couniries to. protect the domestic industries 

concerned. 

Ir the short run, the Indian industry should 
certacnly take advantage of the growing demand 
for tke hides and skins and the finished leather, 
as it has undoubtedly done. This may enable 
the industry to sustain or even better the 35% 
export growth rate recorded in 1978-79 and 
boost exports beyond the Rs.400 mark in the 
current year. In fact, buoyancy in interna- 

tional demand for this range of leather may 


` August 1979 came to just ‘Rs.4.88 crores. 


Exports of finished lea- 
. August 1978. It would seem that . 


-new ` meat 
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even make it feasible to achieve the Sixth Plzn 
leather and leather geods export target of Rs. 
600 crores by 1983. However, the planners 
wanted the exports ef footwear to makea 
major contribution. Available - indications in 
this regard are discouraging, to say the least. 
Exports of leather footwear during April-Aug. 
this‘year at Rs. 6.87 crores were just one 
percent more than in the corresponding period 
of last year. Needless. to add, footwear com- 
ponents, mainly shos uppers, have registered a 
30% growth, their exports during April- 
As 
regards other leather goods, their’ exports at 
Rs. 4 68 crores-were 24% lower than in April- 
the soft 
option stemming from the rising international 
demand for tanned hides and skins and finished 
leather is leading to the neglect of the required. 
effort in the production and export of the 
Icather goods including shoes. 
It has been revealed by an UNCTAD study 
that India may be in a positon to produce five 
billion square feet of leather worth about Rs. 
5,000: crores in the next twenty years. This 
presupposes ` the establishment of a leather 
chemicals industry with an investment of Rs. 
1,000 crores. The Task Force’ on leather and 
leather goods industry appointed by the Com: 
merce Ministry has pinpointed low capaci’ y 
utilisation and the non-availability ef sophisti- 
cated component and chemicals at economic 
prices are the twin problems afflicting the | 
industry. Improvement in the quality of raw 
materials and increasing the availability of 
hides and skins will go a long way in . stabili- 
sing production. A ban on the export of live 
animals to West Asisn countries, setting up of 
factories and expansion and 
modernisation of old ones are some of- the’ 
urgent steps to be taken to ensure uninterrupt- 
ed supply of hides and skins to the industry. 
The import of modern machinery and requisite - 
chemicals at reduced rates of import duty, as 
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recommended by the Task Force, may also be 
necessary if the industry is to register vertical 
growth. Perhaps collaboration agreements 
with western manufacturers. for the manufac- ` 
ture of shoe uppers, glove components, foot- 
wear components, etc. with built-in export 
‘marketing clauses are likely to prove profit- 
able. In fact, poor marketing has been the 
bane of Indian leather industry, The Industry 
has, therefore, been able to take advantage of 
general buoyancy inthe world market for 
fashionable and sophisticated leather goods, 
particularly leather garments. It is to- this 
that the leather jndustry’s attention will now 
have to returned. 
Some Important Suggestions : 

1—Needless to add, considerable. amount ‘of 
research i is being carried out on tanned leather, 
nothing is being done to maintain the quality 


‘of the raw hide and this is more important.. 
Calcutta, with its concentration of 400 old 
tanneries, employing 20000 people, can well 


_ become a major exporting centre for footwear 
ifonly some technical experties is imparted 
to the craftsmen and the quality ef the raw hides 
is maintained. ‘A statewise orgasisation be 
formed for the purpose. Proper, manning of 
the centres is needed and that outdated im- 


plemuets, still being used, should be ‘replaced, - 


The state government should issue instructions 
to various municipalities ‘to band over carcasses 
to thees units. At present, the kendra is able 
to procure only about one percent of the total 
carcases inthe state. Vilage panchayats 
could help in the procurement. 

There isa great need to restructure the 
schemes ofthe Khadi and Village Industries 


Commission so that it could allot more money . 


for such centres. 

There is also a need that the KVIC should 
directly set up such centres in the states where 
. the Khadi Boards were not setting 
them up. l 


from ` fallen animals, 


- Warble marks, bacterial 


- only need not 
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`. Unlike in many other countries where raw 
hides and skins are bye-products of meat 
industry, in India hides and skins are cbtained 
mainly due t> the 
widespread prejudice against the slaughter of 
animals, with the result the quality of raw 
hides and skins from fallen animals is mot 


_ comparable with that available as bye-products 
of meat industry. 


l -Further, censequent on 
unscientific methods of slaughtering animals, 
the hides and skins suffer. from fisy cuts, 
damages, etz. The 
rate of reeovery of skins and hides is 2.30 lew 
in India and is estimated at about 12% as 
against 37% im U.S.A: Poor quality and lew 


` availability have, therefore, adversely affected 
` the supplies of leather in the country. Since 


the quality and availability of hides agd skins 
can only be improved by modernising -reating 
methods such as flaying, curing, storirg and 
transportation, the existing slaughter howses 
need to be modernised: 

Shortage of vegetable tanning mazereal is 
yet another problem faced by the irdustry. 
There is no organsied effort to procure the 
indigenously available'tanniag materai. such ` 
as Wattlebark. If indigenous resovrces erc 
properly developed and exploited, India net 
import any vegetable. tanning ` 
material but may ‘even be able to expor? some. 


_ Besides, vegetables tanning material, thsre is a 


shortage of other raw materials such 23 basic 
chrome crystals, chemicals amd finishing awxi- 
laries, dyes and flat. liquors _ and casein. 


Andigenous dyes are not suitable for precessing 
` high quality leather,.because there are neither 


shower-proof nor perspiration proof. In order 
to compete with the high quality products | of 
the advanced countries and also to -ncrease 
productivity, it is necessary to mechanise fully 


` the tanning industry, | 


Besides, there isa dire need for market 
research, quick delivery and quality control 
for achieving a breakthrough in exports to 
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work! markets. ‘Maintaining high quality is 


the only way to.meet the competition. The 
leatk=r used for manufacturing 


should, _ therefore, be highly processed. The . 
suprly |. “of the right type of leather to the 
man-<facturers should be ensured either by 


impo-ting leather to the manufactures. or by 
impo-ting the necessary machinery and apare 
parts for processing leather, ‘close watch 
should be kept on the frequent changes i in thè 
design patterns. , If. measures like market 
reseg-ch, publicity, 
orgacising and" “taking part ìn- trade fairs and 


exhibitions are taken, there is no doubt that. 


India will be able to achieve the leather export 
targe7, envisaged i in the current Plan. ‘ ‘ 


“The ‘mushroom growth of organisations 
multiplicity of- 


needz to be. checked and the 
funct.ons currently ‘performed by them, needs 


to be co-ordinated’ atid integrated by bringing f 


all tha’. existing organisations under one 
umb-sila,. namely, the National Leather Board. 


This Board is conceived. as a siatutory Board 
similar i in character to the existing Commodity 


Boars, responsible for improving and streng- 


thenirg _ the production base of _ the leather 
_andustry.. , The, Board would have ‘four winga 
exch charged with, specific responsibility for 
‘one. major 4 area of activity. The following 
areas of activities are envisaged ; — 
1—Besource. Development 
tion l 
2—Pzoduct Development ; 
3--Export promotion ; so 
4—Ezonomics and Statistics. A 
Tire Board shall have an Official Chairman 
prefe-ably a technologist anda panel of 
members representing industry, trade, legisla- 
ture, economists, management and marketing 
experts, government of those states in which 
the irdustry is concentrated, consumers and 
labou:. ' “oF 
Az for functioning ; the government -of 
Tndia should institute a Leather Development 


t 


\ 


leather goods _ 


corporation: 


study-cum:s sales tours, . 


‘lives took. Such programmes. 


. federation 
z diverse interests represented in it are given due 
and mobilisa- ‘ 
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Fund. The National Leather Board besides l 
undertaking the allotted centralised functions, 
should co-ordinate and guide the activities of -` 
the state boards. aye 
The Corporation should be’ similar in 
character and functions, to the: bye-products 
ofthe U.S.A... It should be- 
kept outside the jurisdiction of the National 
Leather Board mainly by -réason of the fact.. 
that the problem of utilisation of bye-products 
is more-closely linked up with the problem of 


setting up of slaughter houses rather than with 
. the development of leather and leather - goods, 


industry This corporation will also’ be. 
responsible for the improvement and moderni- - 
sation’ of existing slaughter houses. In the 
sphere of.research and development, the 
corporation’ s responsibility will be to identify 
the problems of utilisation of bye-products and 
make arrangements to solve them... 

The Herd Management Corporation would 


be “primarily. concerned with evolving and a 


implementing programme for improvement ‘of 
can not ` be 
entrused to the National Leather Board which 


has already been burdened with many: "other 
onerous tasks. 


There is an urgent need for 
of these associations 


organising a 
so that the 


consideration before forging a unified view- 
poiat of the industry. for making representa- 
tions to the government. Sucha federation 
.may be given due representation on the pier 


l poseg National Leather Board. 


There is a great scope for dressing of E. É 
leathers, for setting up of 
yarious developing countries, and. for - process-, 


iag somalian skins into vegetable - tanned 


_ leather in Indi ja for re-export, in collaboration 
with the foreign agencies; 


Foreign collabora- 
tion may be sought particularly’ for marketing 
finished leathers in these developed 
countries. nd 


tannerice in the ’ 


DISPENSE WITH QUESTION HOUR—SPEAKER’S 


. ROLE IN WEST BENGAL 
Dr. RANJIT BASU 


In the modern Parliamentary Democracy 
asking of question to Ministers plays a very 
important part. A British Parliament Pro- 
cedural Committee described the Question 
Hour as “perhaps the readiest'and tae most 
éffective method'of Parliamentary control over 
the actions. of the Executive.” The observa- 
tion is also true about theQuestions Hour’ of 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly. Asking 
of questions to Ministers is the inherent right 
of the Members and the Ministers also feel it 
their duty to supply information. <‘...the 
residuary impression left on“ 
Question Hour, “invariably is ttat he has been 
‘atclose quarters” where ‘Parliamentary 
Democracy in action.” 

The first hour of every sitting of the West 
‘Bengal. Assembly is allotted for the asking 





visitor” of 


and answering questions. But this arange- 
ment is subject to changes under the Speaker's 
directions.1 There are occasions when inder 
the Speaker’s direction, no oral questions are 
placed before the House on certain days. h 
maybe mentioned that the Conference of 
Presidents and Speakers of Legislative 
bers in British India agreed 
back asin January, 19. 8 that the Prezident 
has no power except _ with the unanimous 
consent of the House to pass over queutions 
and proceed to other business. 

-Here two charts will show how many cay: 
House has gone without quéstions’ at the 
particular period. Buton some of these cays 
question was not placed en agreement, Tart 
Nos. l and 2). 


Cham- 
generally < a far 


ai r ; 


Chart No; 1 E : 


During 1952-1957 there were 346 days of 
actual sittings of the Assembly and out of 
which no qucstions were taken up on 99 days, 


Session 


June-August, 1952 
February-May, 1953 
November, 1953 
February-April, 1954 
August-September, 1954 
- February-April, 1955 
August-October, 1955 
December, 1955 
February-March, 1956 
July-September, 1956 
January-March, 1957 


D 


POON AWS pye 


owed ek 


that is 28.7 percent of sitting days went ¥. thou: 


a Question Hour.’ The following table will 





speak : 

No. of No. of days on 
sittings which no questions 
were taken ap 

40 ~*~ 14 

52 11 

15 2 

38. 4 

21 4 

46 15 

46 12 

10 3 

39 17 

30 1! 12 

9 5 


feet 
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„Chart No. 2 
During’ 1957-1960 there were 265 days of that is 55.5 percent of actual sitting of ‘Assem- 


actual sittings 
whick no questions were taken up on 147 days, 


No. of. 
es "actual 
Session l sittings 
1. June-July, 1957 .. 32 
2. Movember-Dec.,1957 , 18 
3. ‘February-March, 1958 43 
4. June July, 1958 1 45. 
5. December-January, 
1958-1959 _ 22 
6. February-March, 1959-38 
7. September-Oct.,1959 10 
8. November-Dec., 1959 `- 16. 
9, February-April, 1960 : 41 





Evt on one occasion objection being raised 
regarding dispense with Question Hour, Chair 
observed that it should be made in consulta- 
tion with different parties and - groups. It is. 
done so to give more time to other business. 
In consultation with different Patties, 


and even ina whole of session.2 Butit was 
done onagreement. On one such occasion 
Mr. Speaker observed: “Let it be clearly 
‘understood that unless there is an agreement 


the questions must follow as a matter of course . 


except on non-official days. 
mater of agreement.” 3 

Mr. Speaker also on another occasion 
declared: “i always take the precaution of 
consulting members of the Opposition in 
parcicular as to what the next programme is 


It is purely a 


goin tobe. Mr. Ganesh Ghosh ( Opposition. 
` “Chief Whip ) insisted on questions being taken | 


up-cday and almost against our wishes we 
had to fix this pregramme.’’4 


Now-a:days, Business Advisory Committee 


` No. of days on 
‘which questions 
were not taken up 


Chair 
decided not to place questions for certain days 
‘Question Hour is dispensed with 
Sabha: 


f the Assembly and out of -bly went without Question Hour. 





No. of days on 
which questions. 
were taken up 


for 4 hours 

"25 X. 

2 9 

18°: x 

29 x 

9 x 

19 il 

6 X 

8 x 

31 = 


decides in this matter and after adoption of 
the report by the House, it becomes the order 


i of the House. 


inte the 
Presiding 


` It would: be worthwhile to leok 
practices followed by different 
Officers of Legislative Bodies in India. 
The House agreeing unanimously, the 
in Lok 
In Tamilnadu Legislative 


bly Rules -the House should unanimously 
risolve to that effect. Himachal Pradesh 
follows the Lok Sabha practice and Presiding 
Officer there does not suo-motu -declare that 
there will not be any Question 
particular day. In Kerala, it is done ‘in con- 
sulta tion with Leader of the House. 
Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 

Officer gavea deeision that Chair .can in 
special circumstances declare that there would 
be no Question Hour ona partievlar day. In 
Uttar Pradesh Legislative Council, 
in consultation’ with the Hense. 





i Assembly © 
only on a Motion under Rule 22 of the Assem: ° 


Hour on a. 


In Uttar 
Presiding © 


itis done . 
In Gujarat. 
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decision is taken by Business Advisory Commi- 
ttee. In Haryana, the Question Hour can be 
dispensed with ‘by the Speaker as and when 
circumstances so require or if it is. decided by 
the Business Advisory Committee. 


Chairman can order 
Hour, on a 


Legislative Council the 
that there will be no Question 
particular day. ‘In Tamilnadu. 
Council, the Question Hour in suspended on 
a motion moved under rul: 22. On certain 
oct asions, th: Presiding Officer annouaces the 
same in . advance, ia consultation with the 
Businéss Adviscry Committee and the Leader 
of the House. In Punjab, the Presiding 
Officer on a suggestion made by the’ Chief 
- Minister or the House itself, dispenses with 
the Question Hour after taking the sense of 
the House. 
‘can also suggest the suspension of the Ques- 

` tion Hour on any particular day. 
Legislative Assembly, Bihar Legislative Assem- 
bly, both Houses of Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh, Presiding Officers 
dispensed with Question Hour in -consultarion 
with the Leaders of different Parties and 
‘Groups.5 ° 
“All India Whips Conference held at 
Bombay in October, 1962 made the recommen- 
dation that ‘under no circumstances should 


the Question Hour be allowed te be sacrified. 


or dispensed with for the sake of - trensaction 
of Government business.’6 

The Question Hour is am infallible right of 
Members and although under rule - 34, the 
Speaker is empowered to; dispense wih 
Question Hour at his discretion, the norms of 
Parliamentary Democracy claim that such 
discretion should be exercised in consultation 
_ with different Parties or Groups or Business 
Advisory Committee, which is a. representative 
body of the House: 

- Now-a-days, we see Jenerali 

Presiding Officer in West Bengal does 


that the 
-not use 


In Bihar- 
Legislative Council and Jammu and ‘Kashmir. 


` Legislative ` 


The Business Advisory Committee — 


In Orissa * 


` gal. 


-of data which he 


his discretion. but follow the path of wisdom 
by taking direction of the House or Business 
Advisory Committee or by seeking the opinion 
of the Opposition Members. In this way, the 
Presiding Officer of West Bengal has laid the 
foundation of healthy parliamentary norms. 


I have much pleasure in certifying that Sri, 
Ranajit Basu, M.A.LL.B., Ph. D., worked 
under my supervision while preparing the 
Thesis entitled ‘Role of Rulings and Decision: 
of Presiding Officers in the evolution of Farlia- 
mentary Democracy in West ` Bengal ( 1937- 
1972)”. This thesis earned for him the Ph.D. 


_ Degree of the Calcutta University. 


The thesis is a pioneeriag work in the field: 
The examiners of the thesis spoke higaly of 
the contribution Sri Basu made to. the store o` 
knowledge in the particular domain. The 
Presiding Officers in the legislative bodies have 
a key role te playin making parliamentary 
democracy work along correct lines. Bac 
rulings may kill parliamentary democracr 
whereas judicious ruling may heal and vitalise 
the same. The Thesis brings out, ably wha. 
role the Presiding Officers played in West Ben- 
Shri Baus being himself an employee ir 
the West Bengal Legislature for many years 
had the rare privilege to see the West Bengal 
Legislature at work for days, months and years. 
Moreover, he had an easy açcess to many rare 
documents and unpublished records and fiks. 
From these documents he collected a vast mass 
utilised in getting | at the 
findings. 

The Thesis, I’ feel, should be publ’shed 
Tt will be of -immense help to academicians, 
legislators and Presiding Officers. They wil. 
find many . new things here which they car 
utilise in determiningytheir policies and actions 
From that point of view the Thesis has ample 
social value and contemporary significance, 

Sd/— 
(S. K, Mukherjee ) 
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1. Rule 34 of Rules of Procedure and Con- 
duct of Business. in the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. i 

. West Bengal Legislative 
ceedings : (1) Vol.XX, No. 1, 3.6.1958, 
£3; (2) Vol: XXVI, 9.5.1960. p-l. 

3. West Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceed- 

ings : Vol.XX. No.4, 31.7.1958, p-477. 
4. West Bengal Legislative , Assembly 


tS 


Assembly - Pro- 
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Proceedings : Vol. 
p-395 f 
5. Data collected through mailed question- 
` naire, through Tape Recorded oralin- . 
_ terview, through ordinary oral interview — 
of Officers of the respective, Secretariat 
and also from books. l 
6. The Journal of Parliamentary Informa- 
tion, Vol.IX, pp-55-56. 


XXI, 26.12,1958, 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IS KEY TO WELFARE OF THE MASSES 
JH, DHOSHI 


President, Forum of Free Enterprise. 

The country has passed through a traumatic 
period in recent years. 
everts: and the changed thi.king of the new 
government endorse the validity of Forum’s 
stand - over the years. The Forum has 
advocated over the years the close relationship 
between ` citizens? free enterprise and the 
dem.ccratic way of living; the need to develop 
our basic asset, viz., agriculture, and to’ give 
attention to reral areas ; the need to dismantle 

"the s:ructure of cumbersome costrols, which 
have outlived their utility ; to rationalise’ the 
tax.scructure ; to streamline. licensing and 
other procedures in order to encourage econo- 

and, not the least, to pursue 


mic progress 





The unprecedented . 


mic 
entrepreneurial skills and the wide contacts of 


( 


` economic policies which would provide a stable 


currency and price structure. 
Surveying 30 years of Independence and 26. 
of planning, we can say that only the blind can 


- ignore the considerable progress made. by the 


country. — 

In reality, however, the achievements ‘are 
small compared to what we could . have 
achieved. It is, indeed, a story of lost oppor- 
tunities and many avoidable omissions. The 
policy. makers and planners completely ignored — 
some of the most favourable factors for econo- 
development such as availability of 


Indians all over the world. If only this talent 
had been mobilised. and Poud ‘India. 


_issue of “Freedom First”. 


declined after 1960-61. 
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would have emerged as an economic super- 
power by now. In this context, I cannot do 
better than ‘quote from a recent article by Shri 
Bhanu Pratap Singh, Union Minister for 
Agriculture and Irrigation, in October 1977 
He writes: 
“The Indian economy is not in a state of 
good health. Atthis, some may raise their 
eye-brows, and ask questions. Is it not a. fact 
that we have got more than 20 millions tonnes 
-of foodgrains in our buffer stock ? Is it not 
true that we have reserves of foreign exchange 


‘of more than Rs. 3,000 crores ? . Also, is it not 
_ true that 
- doubled our agricultural production, and more 


since 1950-51, we have more than 
than quadrupled our industrial production ? 
“All this is true, no doubt; but there is 
another side of the picture, which is quite 
alarming. In spite of large foodgrains reserves, 


‘th@per capita consumption of foodgrains has 


-gone down. The per capita consumption of 


pulses, which is the only source of protein for 


the vast majority of our people, has declined 
steeply from nearly 70 grams in the 1950s to 
less than 45 grams during recent years. This 
has happened ~ inspite of continuing heavy 
import of foodgrains. We imported during 
‘the’ years 1951 to 1953, which were the first 
three years of the First Plan, 10.77 million 
tonnes. of foodgrains. During the last three 
years, i. e. in 1974, 1975 and 1976, we have 
imported 18.8 - million tonnes. Thus our 
dependence on imported’ foodgrains has 
increased considerably. There has also been a 
decline in the per capita consumption. of 
vegetable oils, sugar and cloth. 
country like India, if per capita consumption 
of eatables and cloth goes down, no one can 
claim . that India’s ‘economy is flourishing. 
What is still worse is, that inspite of heavy 
investments in later years, the growth rate of 
all major cropsin India except wheat ‘has 

In recent years, even 
has remained stagnant. 


wheat. production’ 


8 


In a poor. 
_ become a national imperative. 


Taken .asa whole, percapita agricultural 
production today i is lower than what it was in 
1960-61, which means that agricultural growta 
has failed to keep pace with the growth ia 
population. Asifin sympathy with slowing 
down of agricultural growth, industrial growth 
has also considerably declined. The average 
annual rate of increase in- industrial p-oduc- 
tion during the fifteen years between 195) ani 
1965 was 7.9%. Inthe next 10 years, i, e. 
from 1965-75, the average annual rate of indus- 
trial growth declined to 3.3%. ‘Those who 
plead for rapid industrialisation without caring 
for agricultural growth should learn a lesson 
from these . figures. - Without agricultural 
growth, itis not possible to have industrial 
growth in our country. Stagnation in. egricul- 
ture leads to poor demand for industrial goods, 
which inturn is bound to alleo inc ustrial 
growth.” : 

What has happened in countries like 
Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore should te 
an eyeopener to us. Inspite of mary 
constraints which are not faced by India, these 
countries have shown remarkable economic 
Progress bringing prosperity to the ccmmcn 
man. We have talked about the poor and tke 
common man, but the economic policies 
pursued have hit them the >» hardest, 
because. creators of wealth—farmers and 
industrialists—were prevented .by ccntrols, 
heavy direct and indirect taxes and indi3crimi- 
nate nationalisation. from . contr. butirg 
their best, whith could have led to the fullest 
development of our economy. ' 

Conservation of natural resources has 
Indiscriminaze 
felling of forests, without a prograrrme of 
reforestation, has brought the area unde- forest 
to about one-fifth as against the national 
objective of one-third. This has serious 
implications in terms of rainfall, erosion of 
farm land, silting up of riverbeds and th2 evez- 
increasing namage to humaa life, propery and 
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crops done by recurring floods, 
overlooked that forests create many jobs at a 
level of skill and technology which is locally 
relevant, andalso help to earn foreign 
exchange. 

Frovision of drinking water—a big lacunae 
in our planning—primary education, postal 
conveniences and: rurai health facilities are 


four other areas of national priortty which 


need urgent attention of the Government. 

The -recently introduced concept of the 
rolling plan, which means yearly assessment 
of planned investment,;and the ‘new direction 
to tne economy announced by the Govern- 
men- are, therefore, to be welcomed. 

Fower in ademocracy vests with the 
people. The success of a democratic society 


It has been | 


rests upon people’s active participation, and 
not merely in casting a vote once every few . 
years. This is true not only of political 
power, but also of economic power. When 
people as consumers and producers take active 
part in economic activities, ona day-to-day 
basis, economic democracy becomes mean- 
ingful and successful. Only then can the 
elected representative regulate the economy. in 
public interests, deliver tke goods, and the 
country can create an era of prosperity for the 
masses. : 





*Based on presidential speech at 2ist 
Annual General Meeting of the Forum of 
Free Enterprise in Bombay on 17th October 
1977. . 


# ; 


indian and Foreign Periodicals. 


Cousarvation Of Resources in Himalayas 
Recently a national seminar on Resources, 
Development and Environment in The 
Himzlayan Region was convened by Man and 
Biospher | Commitee of the Department ` of 
Science and Technology, Government of India. 
e objective was to take stock of our enor- 
resources in the Himalayas, covering 


Tts scl 
mous 
the entire 





range of national and biological ` 


wealth, devising methods for their conservation 
and working out alternative strategies for their 
utilization without depleting the resources. 

If one takes into consideration the wide 
diversity in climate, rainfall and temperature 
of the Himalayas, the variety and wealth of its 
vegetation, need no occasion for surprise. 
The high mountains, ranging beyond the zone 
of perpetual snow bordering ‘Tibet on the one 
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hand, and dry tropical belts merging into the 
arid regions on the other, provide ‘with a na- 
tural barrier for the Himalayan species against 
migration. : The high percentage and wide 


variety of endemics both of plants and animals ' 


is therefore an added attraction of the region. 
It-is no wonder that Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
the author of the monumental work—Flora 
of British India—preferred Himalayas over 
Antarctic region. to which he was given the 
choice for conducting an expedition. In the 
: Eastern Himalayas alone, while ` climbing up, 
one can witness a vertical succession of flora 
ranging from lower tropical forests ‘with the 
abundance of Sal trees in the foothills- to the 
. temperate, alpine and higher alpine belts 
dominated ‘by creeping scrubby or extremely 
dwarf plant communities, The most attractive 
genus Rhododendron with its 84 species in 
E. alayas alone, starts from an elevation 
of 6000 ft. .exemplified by R. arboreum trees, 
reaching upto. a height of 18000 ft. in the 
snowline represented by dwarf R, nivale. 

In addition to minerals, the vegetational 
wealth of Himalayas is a treasure 
magnitude as any country in the world would 
have been proud of. Living aside the medici- 
nal species like ‘Dioscorea, Digitalis, Mentha, 
Atropa, Cinchona and a host . of others, there 
are innumerable species yielding fibre, tannin, 
resin, paper pulp and others of commercial 
uses. The North Eastern Himalayas represent 
- the storehouse of wild germ plasms of several 

of our important crops, the conservation, 
augmentation and judicial utilization of which 
is essential for the improvement of agriculture. 
The human interference, rapid urbanization 
of several of the Himalayan regions, and 
industrialization- have resulted in the indiscri- 
minate destruction of flora and fauna, accele- 
rating the pace of extinction of several of the 
important species. The best example is being 
provided by the insectivorous pitcher plant 
Nepenthes khasiana of Khasi hills. The entire 


of sucha 
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ecosystem has been upset, natural. equilibrium 
has been altered and the problems of pcltutioa 
are becoming’ enormous. The continuing 
jhuming cultivation has resulted ` in the deple- 
tion of the pine forests, so {characteristic cf 
‘ Khasia region of the Himalayas. As compared 
to the west, we have hardly any true formation 
in our country, excepting coconuts of Malabar, 
Borassus palms of. Ganjam and pines o- Khai 
hills. One cannot overestimate the importance 
of preservation of those important vegetations. 
“Orchids which were once the pride of the 
Eastern Himalayas, are facing gradual extinc- 
tion and. severe measures are .needed for the:r 
preservation. Alternative methods of ztemtip 
culturing which are already available for ther 
propagation and cultivation should be widely 
adopted so that the species can be preserved 
without hampering; our export, necessary fer 
“national development. ` 
- The presence of so many scientists as well 
" as chief administrators involved in the framirg 
of our national policy in that 
clear index of the awareness of the problems 
facing us today. From such an excellent 
gathering, concrete recommendations have 
emerged forthe conservation and “alternate 
strategies for utilization of our . Himalayan 
resources, which may serve as some of the 
guidelines of our national policy. 
“Science and Calture” 
Jobs reserved for disadvantaged groups in Bihar 

The Government of Bihar. has approved a 
decision to reserve 20% of government jobs 
for disadvantaged groups, including 3% cf 

' these for women and another 3% ‘for the very 
poor. The decision was implementec at the 
end of 1978. l . 

At the same time promotion of employment 
in rural areas through district industrial centres 
( see S.L.B. 4/78, p. 407 ) -is starting to change 
the static life style of the poorest rural families. 
Surplus rural manpower is being - absorbed 

-into schemes launched throughout the Siate cf 


seminar, was a 


` 
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Biter. Small-scale industrial units are spread- 
ing Ta one district alone, the district industrial 
cenzze has planned to help in setting up 1,000 
uni3 by the end of 1979-200 have already 
bee established. 


Source: The Employers’ Federation of India : 
Fndustrial Bulletin (Bombay), No. 23 
i Dec. 1978, p. 92. 


The Overseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 

I Feb. 1979, p. 21. —Repvoduced from. 
ms ILO Bulletin 

Roe-ichs’ Canvases Displayed In Moscow 

Moscow ( APN): 
worts of Nikolai and Svyatoslav Roerich was 
hel- recently at the USSR Academy of Arts. 
The names of father and son Roerich—Nikolai 
anc Svyatoslav—are equally cherished by the 
Russian and Indian peoples. 

The 250 works which were brought to the 

Soviet Union have already been on display in 
Leringrad, Odessa, Vilnius, Lvov and Kiev. 
Theo weretaken from the collections of 
muczums. in India, Bulgaria and S. Roerich’s 
coLection, and equally represent the works of 
bot artists. i 

The art of Nikolai ĮRoėrich is well known 
tohe Soviet people. In 1974 a personal 
exbition of his works'was held in the USSR 
= cark his centenary. At that time Svyatoslav 
oztich visited the Soviet Union to attend the 
eee of.his father’s jubilee. He is now 
Hcoorary Member of the USSR Academy of 
Ars. 

The Soviet people highly value Nikolai 
Roerich’s works. Nikolai Roerich’s Indian 
lantscapes look fantastic, as if belonging to 
other worlds. Inhis work the artist often 
turs to ancient legends. 

Dn display are also works which are un- 
known to the Soviet people, such as “Yaroslav 
the wise”, .“‘Vasilisa the beautiful”, and 
«Partisans? which were painted during the 

_ Grzat Patriotic War. 

Svyatoslav Roerich has 


- An exhibition of the- 


spectator The pres 
_ history of a little man who is even name ess has 


` short-length film contest, has 


inherited his frontier 
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father’s basic principle of work and active 
humanistic stand. In his monumental 
canvases—‘*We are building our’ own prison”. 
“Nearer to mother-earth”’,“You must not see 
this flame”, and others, the artist depicts the 
horrors of war and calls that peace on earth be 
preserved. ` Cultural Life” 
Moscow Film Festival Screening 
Moscow ( APN ): The ,rogramme of the 
competitive show at the eleventh International 
Film Festival in Moscow’ includes the Indian 
film “Parashuram”. The film was warmly met 
with the audience. i. : 
Emil Lotyanu, a well-known Soviet film 
director ( his film “Gipsy Camp Vanishes in the 


‘ Blue” was widely shown in India ), said to the 


APN correspondent immediately after 
the film: “Iam impressed by this 
and asa film-maker: 


film as a 


grown into an epic ii about the fate of the 

destitute.” 

- With this film, ddoi Mrinal Sen takes 

part in the Moscow Festival for the third time. 
At the Moscow Festival, specifically, a 

shown that its 


participants in their creative art 


between peoples.’’ 
Many of the films the Muscovites ' 
were shot in hot points of the 


dence. 


The audience were greatly impressed by the - 


documentary film “The Journalist is dead,” 
made by a group of Japanese film documenta- 
Itis devoted to the’ memory òf the 
Japanese journalist Takano Issao who lost his 
life during the aggression of China’s troops 
against the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. He 
was reporting from the Vietnamese-Chinese 
and was hit by a Chinese bullet, 


lists. 





seeing 


i pursue the 
ideas of the noble motto of the Festival ‘For 


‘humanism in film art, for res and friendship 


viewed" 
; -planet where . 
struggle is under way for freedom and indepen- ` 


Mg 
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z 
stopping at half-time. The funerals turned into 
a demonstration of solidarity of the people who 
come. out in defence of the just cause of the 
Vietnamese people. 

An important event of the Moscow Festival 
was the demonstration of the Vietnamese film 
“Kampuchea : the destructed land, the rising 
land.” The Vietnamese film director Pham 

- Thang Liema, using news reel sequences, show- 
ed on the screen the tragic consequences of 
the barbarous. regime of Pol Pot—Ieng Sary 
who sought to destroy -their own people, using 

- fascist methods, and fascist ideology. 

The authors of the film do not limit them 
selve to citing just facts, but strive to show 
the ideological sources of the crimes of the Pol 
Pot—Ieng Sary regime, its links with Peking’s 
policy. The film also shows Kampuchea after 

hz victory of the people, the ancient, much- 

Tin country being brought back to life, 
the construction of a new life. 

The theme of anti-fascist struggle, the in- 
evitability of the victory of the progressive 
forces over the forces of reaction has got an 
interesting interpretation.in the Czechoslovak 
documentary film ‘The Unconquerable Inscrip- 
' tion” with Berthold Brecht’s verses recited in 
place of narration. “Stage and Screen” 
Symptoms of Recession 
V. Mkrtchyan - . 

The tight knot of. complex economic: . pro- 
blems and critical situations which tke capita- 
list countries have faced of late may lead up to 
a major economic- recession. Statistical data 
bear this out and leading commentators point 
to unmistakable symptoms of imminent reces- 
sion. , ss ng 

Recession causes particular anxiety among 
the leaders of'major capitalist countries. 
Indeed, one does not often hear the US Presi- 
dent himself saying that the United States is on 
the threshold of a new economic slump. That 
was justthe main message of President 
Carter’s latest speech in Kansas City where the 


` capitalist 


cI 


US President emphasised the need to pursue 
an austerity policy in thie field of economy and 
carry out measures to curb inflation and avert 
approaching recession. 

The US -administration also 
over tne country in a report prepared by the 
White House’s Office of Management and 
Budget. The report said that in 1979 inflation 
would continue at the rate of 10.6 per cent 
while prices would go.up by 8.3 per cert. This 
year the gross national product would decrease 
by 0.5 per cent, another indication of a let-up 
in the economic growth rates. Asa result, 
the report said, by the end of the year unem- 
ployment would have gone up to 6.6 per cent. 

The situation is not much better in otter 
countries. Judging bythe data 
published in Paris by experts of the Crganisa- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop. 
ment (OECD ), a grouping embracing 24 

leading capitalist nations, economic growth 
rates will continue to fall in those countries in 
the next few years, while unemployment will 
keep growing. 

The OECD experts claim that in the rext 

12 months the gross national product of the 
OECD member countries will grow by as little 
as 2.per cent while unemployment will increase 
substantially, totalling 19 million peop‘e within 
the next: year. The authors of the report 
believe that inflation which will soon surpass 10 
per cent will remain one of the most . 
problems. 

The decision of the Western governments to 
continue increasing wasteful military expendi- 
tures is utterly unjustified against the beck- 
ground. of growing economic troubles. Mili- 
tary spending is the main accelerator of infia- 
tion. 
for the Pentagon for the 1980 fiscal year, which 
total $ 138,200 million, will be increased by 
another $ 200 million this year. 

This ‘unreasonable and dangerous policy, 


serious 


admitted’ 
(Officially that economic recession was looming 


The US administration’s appropriat.ons | 


l 


f 
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which ignores the real needs of the country, is 
the cause of the “‘crisis of confidence”. and 
“erorion of belief in the future”, the phrases 
whick are now in common currency in the halls 
of pewer in ‘Washington. This policy ‘isa 
source of uncertainty and 
have now gripped the working people and 
also the business community in the ' capitalist 
worlc. The latest fall of the dollar on the 
world currency markets and the 
Dow-Jones index on the New York 
change, the main indicator of the state of the 
leading industries, bear this out. : 
The spectre of recessionis haunting the 
- capitelist world. It may erupt. into a major 
econamic crisis, confirming the undisputable 
fact that capitalism is unable to resolve the 
compiex problems which face the industrial 
Western countries. : 
Issued by the Information Dept. 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
US. © "ice-President visits Israel 
U 3. Vice-President Mondale, his wife Joan 
and dzughter Eleanor flew into Ben-Gurion 
Airport on 30 Juneat the head of a large 
entourage of officials, newsmen and . prominent 
American Jews. A ceremonial welcome await- 
ed them, with Mr. Mondales joint hosts, 


of the 


Premisr Menahem Begin and Knesset (Parlia- . 
leading the- ` 


ment ) Speaker Yitzhak Shamir, 
entire cabinet and other dignitaries in the wel 
coming party. ` 
At a reception in King David’s 
Jerusalem Mr. Mondale conveyed “love _ 


Hotel in 
and 


congratulations, from President Carter and the - 


American people” for Israel’s 30th Anniversary. 
Mr. Mondale praised Prime Minister Begin as 
a leader who “‘serves his country with a full 
heart and dedication”. 

In the crowded ballroom, where most of the 
cabinet, U.S. embassy officials and Jewish 
organizational leaders mingled, Mr. Mondale 
stated -hat in the history of nations, “there bas 
-never keena friendship between two nations 


scepticism which- 


drop of the- 
stock ex- - 


.though as a scientist it was his duty to 


‘world he should carry his atomic 


as between Israel and the American people 


over the past 30 years.” He added, ‘we're 
part of the same family.” ih auf 
The U.S. has been enriched, he said, by: 


Israel’s development in the fields of science, art 
and culture.” ‘All humanity is in your debt.” 
“News From Israel”? 

Albert Einstein - r 
Swami Tathagatananda ; 
‘Get out ! Don’t argue with me. Don’t try 

to tell me what can and what cannot be done ! 
T tell you no one will ever use ‘my formula to 
maké an explosive. It cannot be done.’ 
Einstein in Berlin, was shouting in an'animated 
voice raised in anger. Hewas always soft- 
spoken and suave and never-raised his voice. 
This was unusual behaviour which manifested 
when he'was confronted by a certain’ . person 
seeking his help in releasing the energy locked 


, 


in the atom. It was 1919. 


From the beginning of his university Æ 


‘Einstein was seized by a desire to become ‘a 


citizen of the world’. He was a staunch paci- ` 
fist. Having been born and. brought up in 
Germany and having had bitter experience with 
military despotismin Munich, he dreaded - 
military power and its wanton violence. Al- 
go on 
exploring the possibilities of atomic power, he 
felt that as a civilized man who despised mili- 
tarism and longed for permanent peace for the 
studies no 
further. He dreaded this awful power, this 
tremendous capacity for destruction which 
waited to be unleashed. Since 1919°he secretly 
bore some kind of strain within himself and 
never shared it with anybody. Possibly it was 
brought about ' by the premonition that through 


“his formula atomic energy might be released 


before the world was prepared forit. He 
refused to make experiments, gave up his. own’ 
laboratory work, and gradually shifted his 
interest to other matters— politics, government, 
peace and the increase of tolerance thoughout 


the world. 
He shared the noble agony of Alfred Nobel. 
‘In order to atone for his destructive invention, 
dynamite, inorder torelieve his tortured 
conscience, Nobel established his awards for 


the promotion of peace. It almost seemed as . 


if Einstein were driven by a feeling of guilt for 


` the indirect help he had given to the release of. 


the destructive power of the atom. From then 
onwards he was determined to devote more 


time for furthering the peaceful use of atomic. 


energy. Later, after the actual explosions over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the old man said : 
“Our generation has brought into the world the 
most revolutionary force since prehistoric 
man’s discovery of fire.’ Einstein was deeply 
shocked. After the war, he gave vent to his 
pentup emotions by expressing his deep regret. 
To the visiting Japanesé physicist, Hideki 


Yukawa, he expressed apology personally with 


tears. In passing it may be recalled what he 
told Linus Pauling: ‘I may have made the 
mistake of my life when I signed the letter to 
President Roosevelt recommending (that atom 
bombs be made. But there was some justifica- 
tion-—the danger that Germany would make 
them.’ On another occasion he said, ‘Had I 
known that the Germans would not succeed in 
developing an atomic bomb, I would have done 
nothing for the bomb.” ; ' ` 
Einstein was an enigmatic personality in 
science. ‘He is the only scientist who has be- 
comea cult figure, even among Scientists.’ 
He was the great genius. of integration | in the 
field of natural sciencé. Bertrand' Russell wrote 


ý ~ 
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in 1924 that the theories of ‘relativity are 
‘probably the greatest synthetic achievement of 
the human intellect up to the present time.’ 


‘They ‘sum up the mathematical and piysicel. 


labours of‘ more than “2,000 years. Pure gec-- 
metry from Pythagoras to Riemann, the 
dynamics of astronomy of Galileo and Newton, 
the theory of electromagnetism as it resulted 
from the researches of Faraday, Maxwell and 
their successors, are all absorbed wth the 
necessary modifications’ in the theo-ies of 
Einstein.” 

Greatest scientist though he was, he did noz 
keep himself absorbed in the Olympian heights 
of pure theoretical research, He was very 
much concerned with burning human problems. 
His human .aspect—his profound love for 
democracy, his sympathy for all mankind, his 
ideal of pacifism, his lively interest in solving 
pressing human problems, his unassaming 
simple life, and above all his mystical bent o? 
mind—won over the hearts of people all over 


a the world. They may not have compreh2ndec 


the theory of relativity or the implicat on of 
E=me 2, but.they had an instinctive sense that 
he dealt not just in scientific truths -but in 
moral truths. He was one of the first to point 
out tothe world of medicine that the atom 
might be of use in curing disease. The Swiss 
claimed him as a Swiss, the Germans claimed 


. him asa German, the Jews claimed him asa 


Jew, others claimed him.asa scientist or a 
humanitarian. Common people all ove? the 
world récognized in him a great. friend and 
humanist. «Prabuddha Bharata” 





- REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Future is Manngeable Schumacher’s Lectures 
Compiled and Edited by M.M. Hoda,Executive 
Director, Appropriate Technology Development 
Association (India) Lucknow, published . by 
IMP=X INDIA, New Delhi (2-18 Ansari Road, 
110063) Price 30,$ 6. Demy Oct. PP. 96+-XVI 
Pape: Board Cloth Edge binding with art jacket. 
Forevord by Sri Jayprakash Narayan and 
Introduction by Professor Warren E. Adams, 
Econdmic Adviser to the Intermediate Techno- 
logy Development Group Ltd (TDG) of 
Loncon. Sri Jayprakash Narayan writes :— 
“Dr. E.F. Schumacher is one of those Western 
philosophers who have fully imbibed the 
wisdom of the East. 
ambessador of the Eastern thought and philo- 
.sophy inthe Western world...... Schumacher i is 
an od friend of mine. Ihave always held him 
in high esteem. I invited him on ‘wo occasions: 
to come to India to advise on rural industriali-. 
saticn and appropriate Technology...... Iam 
very glad that the lectures delivered by him. 
duriag his visit are being published in the form 
of this book. Ideemita previlege to write a 
foreword for it and congratulate the editor 
Massurul Hoda for this venture. 

‘In his lectures Schumacher has brought a’ 
brea-h of freash air. He examines Gandhi 
front new angles and shows that modern econo- 
mics has few answers to the challenges thrown 
by his critiques of the social order ; Gandhi 
acccrding tohim, is the greatest people’s 
protecter. Taking ‘a cue from Gandhi, 
he proposes . there remedies’ for | the 
maledies of the modern society, namely, small- 
ness simplicity and non-violence. - If my 
courtrymen could examine these proposals and 
`“ 4ry i) put them into practice, that would be a 


He is the most powerful - 


f b, 

great step forward. There isa need in Indiy 
to take up a new type of radicalism........ 3 
Gandhi,and Schumacher’s ideas will bring the ` 
youth of this country to a really modern or 


rather to the post-modern type of radicalism. 


The essence of Schumacher’s message is 
‘decentralisation’ and ‘transfer of power to the, 


people’. This is also the message of ‘total revo- 


lution’ for which I gave a call to the people of 
India on 5th June 1974......... Has India the 
courage to give a lead to the world by adopting 
the suggestions made by Gandhi and Schuma- 
cher? Perhaps it could because ‘it ‘has a tradi- 
tion of producing men like Buddha, Kabir, 
Nanak and Gandhi”. f -m 
Dr. Schumacher died towards the latter half 
of 1977. The Introduction - written by 
Professor W. E. Adams was written after Dr. 
Schumacher’s demise. Prof. Adams says in his- 
Introduction “No one who has ex- 
perienced the wealth of the Indian culture and 
the rich variety of its philosophic fabrie— 
weaving together stands of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam'and Christianity—could - fail 
to appreciate the dynamic appeal of India to’ 
Schumacher and vice verse. ‘There was a 
natural interaction and symbiosis between his 
‘direct ties to the Gandhian tradition and close 
xelationships to the contemporary Indian 
leaders and programmes...... This book will 
help preserve his (Dr. Schumacher’s) ideas and 
inspiration, but it is up_ to us, the. readers, to 


- nurture and cultivate the seeds he. sowed to 


bring into full flower his conviction and hope 
that not only economics, but technologies and 
life itself could be ordered “as if people 
mattered”, l 


ee 
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Downfall.of Western Civilisation f 
A talented. man called Spengler - (ar as 


we remember ) wrote a strikingly interesting 
book which be named. “Downfall of Western 


Civilisation” ( original in thé German language ` 


titled “untergang des Abendlandes” ora 


Similar name’). His thesis was that the march - 


of progress of the nations of -Europe and 
America was along lines that would inevitably 
destroy the States they have built. up and the 
socio-economic institutions they have setup. If 
we remember right he did refer to the moral 
degeneration that will follow the affluence of 
the peoples ofthe Western nations but did 


` not particularly define the nature of degrada- 


tion. Highly destructive weapons of war and 
many other killers that civilisation brings into 


- existence were mentioned. Many decades have 
- passed since that book was published and 


Western civilisation continues exist and oppress 
wide areas of the world in the economic sense 
and-in other ways. There are no acute 
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symptoms ofthe prophesied “Downfall” ror 
any dangers of immediately impending atomic 
or bacterial warfare. The only thing that is 
causing any Cracks to appear in the-s-ructure 
of the body of the socio-politics-econonic 
body of that highly complex civilisatior is 
the moral degradation which jg becoming more 
and more acute day by day. They say nobody 
can( women) walk out along the streets of 
New: York after sunset and that sex crimes 
and unnatural offences are becoming more and 
more common in the cities of America, In 
Great Britain one dares not answer a door bell 
for fear’ of being knocked on the head with a 
hard object and then being robbed or assaulted 
or both by a criminal who specialises in this 
type of aggressive activity. There are others 


-who attack children and parents. cannot seaé 


their children to-school unless escorted by able 
bodieas men. Women cannot drive ott alone 
in motar vehicles during’ evening hoars for | 
fear of being attacxed by persons who look for 


66 
lone women drivers ‘and get into .the cafs at 
stoppages and frighten the women by display- 


ing lethal-weapons.and force them to go with: 
after. 


the criminals. What happens there 
would depend out the criminals particular type 
_ of crime obsession. Usually it is robbery, but 
there have been many cases of criminal assault 
too. 
self driven “cars after office hours 


in many 
Britsh `- Cities now a days. ‘This never `` 
happened twenty years ago and dors hot. 
happen -in Asian: cities like Calcutta ‘or 


Bombay. We hear about such cases in- our® 2 
>- capital city of Delhi but it has just begun. aad.” 


may be scotched, before it' can develop 
social menace. We don't think there are 
many:Western type of criminals India. but 
crime is infections -and ‘does not take. very 
long to find new followers in other countries 
or distant continenls. ~~ 
For Ever on the Edge of 2 Precipice 
The world is always precariously - poised 
_ between war and peace. One false step and 
there is. war, 
governments ora serious break away from 
established alignments’ and creation of new 
friends and-foes. Skirmi8hes take . place but 
war like 
bad to worse. Export international 
, tell the world public how near they have been 
to war and suggest. ways of ‘ maintaining peace 
even with an evergrowing body of war 
mongers in all states whick had the ability to 
indulge in aggressive actuities. ~And the 
present moment we find many possibilities of 
‘the world sliding into a dangerous vortex and 
once that happens. nothing can drag out the 
couatries' . involved to a place of safety and 
peace. The countries which get mixed up 
wita war mongering states usually do so by 
- following their likes and Gislikes in, the sphere 
of interstate relations. This} happens when 
they express their views about the politicians 
.other countries some ‘of whom are “always 


In any case women dare not go out in. 


into. .- 


: if dae 


` The 


revolution, over throwing of 


‘moves donot ` intensify and go from: 
thinkers ` 


Poland, Czechoslovakia East Germany 


_ tremendous war 


_ Israel, 
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inclined to be offtensive i in their emotional out- 
bursts. ‘Their actions are seldom as | aggres: 
sive as: ‘their words. and that is why no wars 
usually develop ‘out . of the exchange of hot 
words.’ There is also the deterrent factor of - 
big power patronage. Most small states have 
their protectors who belong to the power !blocks 
and these strong and heavily armed states do 
not encourage their proteges to start wars. So 
that, when the. protected states go deeper into 
warlike involvements the protectors usually 
manage to remove tensions” and bring back 
‘normal conditions, The. getting into trouble is ; 
thérefore achieved by the small states while the 
pulling  outof defficulties is done by big 
tien The big powers are always ready for 
; but they donot move-into any position, 
can help it, from which they can not 
come out without loss of face and sacrifice of - 
political advantages. The big powers ` at the 
present moment are the USA, the USSR and 
Peoples Republic of China. The USA 
have many asmiéllstaté sticking to it as. 
proteges. There aré other states -which are 
militarily quite capable of putting upa fight 
but which move and shift position. as‘ advised 
by the USA. The important membeis of the 
USA power- bloc are the Unite Kingdom, 
France, West Germany Japan and Italy. The 
other syper power, the USSR have scorss of 
states under its wings.. Among these states are 
and 
many smaller states. China, has no small 
states to look after but is.a vast state with, - a 
machine at its command |. 
which can be used to subdne other powers: if 


< found necessary. , There are many small states. 
-with 


soldiers and weapons which the ` big: 
powers can make use of. Thus the USA has 
: Egypt, Uietnam, Pakistan while the 
USSR can call upon States like cubar. North... 


Korea etc to live up behind Soviet 


organisa- 
tion. 


These big powers however -try not to 


. start a war for modern nuelear ,weapons make 
, wartare as destructive for the victors as for the: 


losers.: 


. without a 


_ DISPENSE WITH QUESTION HOUR_SPEAKER’S ROLE IN 


WEST. BENGAL: 
RANAJIT BASU 


In the modern Parliamentary Democracy 
asking of question to Ministers plays -a very 
‘important. part. A British Parliament Pro- 
cedural Committee described the’ Question 


Hour as ‘‘perhaps the readiest and the most 


effective method of Parliamentary control over 
the actions of the Executive.” The observation 
‘is also true about the Question Hour of West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Asking of 
questions to Ministers is the inherent right of 


the Members and the Ministers also feel in 


their duty to supply information. “....... «the 
residuary impression 
Quéstion Hour, “invariably is that he hes 
been at close quarters” where ny aslamcntary 
Democracy in action.” 

_ The first hour of every sitting of the West 
Bengal Assembly is allotted for the asking and 


left on a visitor” of: 


answering questions.: But this arrangement is 
subject to changes under the Speaker’s direc- 
tions.! There are occasions when under the 
Speaker’s direction, on ‘oral questions are 
placed before the House on certain Gays. It 
may be mentioned that the:Conferznce o? 


- Presidents and Speakers of Legislative Cham- 


bers in British India agreed generally as far 


‘back as in January, 1928 that the Presicent has 


no power except:with the unanimous consent 
of the House to pass over questions = pro- 
ceed to other business, T 
Here two charts will show hew many days 
House has, gone without questions at the 
particular period. But on some of these days 
question was not placed on -agrsemert. 
( chant Nos.1 and 2). . i 


CHART NO. | $ 
During 1952-1957 there were 346 days of actual sittings of the Assembly and out on 


which no questions were taken upon 99 days, thet is 28.7 percent of sitting days 
The following, table will speak : 


Question Hour. 


went 





Session 


June-August, 1952 
February-May, 1953 
November, 1953 
February-April, 1954 
August-September, 1954 
February-April, 1955 
August-October, 1955 
December, 1955 
February-March, 1956 
July-September, 1956 
January-March, 1957 


COMA DM AUNE 


pmi pa 
baret 


No. of 
sittings 


No. of days on 

which no questions 

were taken up 
40 ; - 14 
52 ee ll 
15 2 
38 4 
21 ! 4 
46 15 
46 12 
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. CHART NO: 2: 


During 1957-1960 1 there were 265° days” of -aetual sitting of tne Assembly - and .outo f 
whick no questions were taken up on 147 days, that is 55. 5 percent of acma siteng of 


Assenbly. went without Question Boe 


G 





i ‘No. of 
ai ' «actual. 
Session sittings 

1. ‘June-July, 1957. 32 

2. November-Dec., 1957 18 

3. February-March, 1958 43 

,4. June-July, 1958 45 

5. December-January, 1958- 1959 ` "22. 

6. February- March; 1959 38, 

Ae September-Oct., 1959 10 

g. November-Dec., 1959 "16 

9. February-April, 1960 UAL 2 


_ Were not takea up 


No. of days on 


No, of days on . 
which questions 


` which questions - 
were taken up. . 


‘for ¢ hours 
25 x 
2. ; 9 
' 18 A 
29 X 
= 2 / 
19 1h 
6 CX 4 
8 _x 
31 OX 





Eut on one occasion objection being raised 
rege-ding dispense with Question Hour, Chair 
observed that it should be made in consuldtation 
with cifferent parties and groups: 
so to give more. time to other business. In 
consultation with different Parties, - Chair 
decided not to place questions for-certain days 
anc even'in a whole of session.2 But it was 
don on. agreement. On one such. occasion 
Mr. Speaker observed: “Let it be clearly.” 
understood that unless there’ is an agreement 
the questions. must follow as a matter of.. 
course. except on non-official, days. It. is. 
purely a matter of agreement.” 3 

Mr. Speaker also on another ‘occasion’ 
decared: “I always take the precaution of 
consulting members of the Cpposition ‘in 
parcicular as to. what the next programme is 
going to be. ‘Mr. Ganesh Ghosh ( Opposition 
Ckief Whip ) insisted on questions being taken 
up today and almost against our wishes we 
haz to fix this programme.’’4 

.Now-a-days,, Business Advisory Committee 


It is done $ 


Sabha. í 
` only on a Motion under Rule 22 of the Assem- 


decides in this matter and after adoption of the - 
report by the House, it becomes the order of 
the House. ` 

` It would be worthwhile to look: into the i 
practices followèd by diferent Presiding 
Officers of Legislative Bodies.in India. ` 

‘The House agreeing: unanimously, the 
Question Hour is dispensed with in Lok 
In Tamilnadu Legislative Assembly 


bly Rules the House should. unanimously 
resolve to that effect. Himachal 
follows the Lok Sabha practice and ‘Presiding . 


Officer there does not suo-motu declare that ~ 


there will not be any Quest’on Hour ona 
particular day. In Kerala, 


_it is done. in 
consultation with Leader of the House, 
In Uttar ‘Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 


Presiding Officer gave a decision that Chair 
can in special circumstances declare that there ` 
would be no Question Hour on a particular 
day. In Uttar Pradesh Legislative Council, it 


is done in consultation with the House. In 


Pradesh ` ° 


DISPENSE WITH QUESTIOE HOUR— 


‘Gujarat decision is taken by Business Advisory 
Committee. In Haryana; the Question Hour 


` ~ ‘ean be dispensed with by the Speaker as and. 


when circumstances so require or if it is decid- 
_ ed by the Business ‘advisory - Committee. In 
Bihar Legislative Council and Jammu and 
Kashmir Legislative Council the Chairman can 
order that there will be no Question Hour on 
a particular day. In Tamilnadu Legislative ` 
Council, the Question Hour is suspended on a 
motion moved under rule 22. On certain 
occasions, the Presiding Officer announces the 
same in advance, in consltation with the 
` Business Advisory Committee ‘and the Leader 
--of the House..In Punjab, the Presiding 
Officer ona suggestion made by the Chief 
`~ Minister or the House itself, dispenses with 
the Question Hour after taking the sénse of 
the House. The Business Advisory Committee © 
can also suggest the suspension of the Ques- 
tion Hour on any particular day. In Orissa 
Legislative ` Assembly, Bibar Legislative 
Assembly, both Houses of Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, Presiding 
Offi -ers dispensed ‘with - Question Hour in” 
consultation with the Leaders of diferent 


` Parties and Groups.5 


All India Whips Conference held -at 
Bombay in October, 1962 made the recom- . 


mendation that ‘under no.circumstances should ` 


the Question Hour be allowed to be sacrified ` 

or dispensed with for the sake of transaction 

of Government business’.6 
The Question Hour is an infallible right of 

Members and although under rule. 34, the 

> Speaker is empowered to dispense with Ques. 


™. 
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6S 


tion Hour at his discretion, the norms of 
Parliamentary Democracy claim that such 
discretion should be exercised in const -taticn 
with different Parties or Groups or Basiness 


. Advisory Committee, which !is a represestative 


body of the House. 

Now-a-days, wesee generally tkat tke 
Presiding Officer in West Bengal does rot use 
his discretion but follow the path of “~isdom 
by taking direction of the House or Business 
Advisory’ Committee or by  seeki-g tke 
opinion of the. Opposition Members. In ths ` 
way, the Presiding Officer of West Berzal hes 
laid the foundation of healthy parliar-enta-y 


“norms. 


1. Rule 34o0f Rules;of Procedure ard 
Conduct of Business ‘in. the West Bengul 

4. Legislative Assembly. © 

2. West Bergal Legislative ‘Assemb y 

Proceedings: (1) Vol. XX, No.. 

3.6. 1958, p-3 ; (2) Vol. XXVI, 9.2, 196), 

p-l. : 

West Bengal Legislative Assemb y 

Proceedings : Vol, XX, No.4, 31.7, 1953, 

p-477. ao 

. West Bengal Legislative Acsemb.y 

Proceedings: ‘Vol. XXI, 26, 12. 1953, 

p395 BO 

Data collected throvgh mailed qtestion- 

naire, thorugh Tape Recorded oral 

interview, through ordinary ora. inter- 

view of Officers of the respective Secr2- 

tariat and also from books. 

The Journal of Parliamentary I=forma- 

tion, Vols IX, pp-55-56, Tg 
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|. | THE FUTURE OF GOLD. 
© S. N. SONAWALA , 


On 3rd October 1979, I gavean interview 
.to the ‘Economic Times’ regarding the uptrend 
' in gold, wherein I mentioned “the sky is the 
liwt for rise in price’ of gold. and silver.” 
Gcd price ruling at that time in India was 
Rs. 1, 200, while international price was $ 380. 
Su sequent to this, price touched Rs. 1, 700-on 
January 4th, 1980 in Bombay and $ 835 highest 
on January 18th in the international market. 
Nev it is Rs. 1,360 per 10 gms. in Bombay 
anz $ 680 per oz. ‘abroad. 

When we discuss future of gold, we discuss 
three main aspects of gold. (i) Status of gold 
in monetary systems. (ii) Role of: gold in 
the present -day economy as a. metal. (iii) 

` The price of gold. 
= will discuss firstly the status of gold in 
mcaetary system. 

After Second World War i.e. in 1950, it wa 
mcoted by prominent economists that gold 
shoald play a secondary role in monetary 
system and decided to have a Reserve currency- 
asz medium of international transactions. 
Thzy chose dollar as medium of exchange and 
Resarve Currency. It worked well till dollar 
-was accepted as a currency stable in value. in 
terns of all international settlements. But 
sutsequent to 1965, the situation changed and 
dollar began to show the sign of weakness, as 
-the U. S. instead of having surplus balance of 

. payment ran into deficit area. This rasulted 
in arge holding of dollars outside U. S. A. 
Itis éstimated at present fo be about $ 400 
_ bilion Some estimate that public debt of 
.U. 5. Government has reached $. 900 


bilia. 





_ billion earnings. 


Since 1970, oil producing countries or South Arica, 


the price of oil which was the energy for ali- 
countries. I need not elaborate this point as- 
everybody knows that oil price which was 

around $ 1.70 ` per barrel in 1950 is now. about 

$30 per barrel. O.P.E.C. countries are: 
producing 30 million barrels a day and there 
are others also. Oil production is about 51.5 
million barrel. per day outside communist 


' countries alone by sale of oil is-$ 460 billion 


per year and OPEC countries alone have $ 270: 
If dollar assets, go lower in 
value in terms of other commodities which bas- 
been happening, what is the elternative invest- 
ment which they may hold against their assets- 
of dollars? | 

All those who had dollar dalances began to. 
sell dollars and began to buy other tcurrencies. 
But when other currencies also showed signs of 
losing value, those holders of dollars began to 
buy gold instead. This happened in 1978 and _ 


. gold began to move up from $ 173 per oz. in 


May 1978 to $ 600 in January 1980. 

_ There seems to be some relationship 
between gold and oil prices. In 1950 oil price 
was about: $1.70 per barrel. At that time 
gold was at $ 35 i.e. ratio. was 20:1, Today’ 
oil price is about $ 30 a barrel; gold price is 
about $ 600 i.e. 20: 1. ` 4 

This is the monetary aspect of ' gold. 

Central Banks have about 1000 million ozs. , of: 
gold, but are not supplying any gold for this 
world demand. So this demaad is satisfied by 


‘sale from production, old stecx and the supply 


by communist countries. Total non-commu- 
nist world production of gold is about 1000 
tons in 1978 but of which 15% is supplied by 
While 250 tons is supplied by 


1 D 
a a- 


l „other countries like Latin America, anida, 
U. S. A. and others. 
supplied about 400 tons. 
1400 tons. Out of total ` demand of about 

. 1742 tons in 1978, the total fabrication in 

- developed countries is 1073 tons and in deve- 
Joping countries 479 tons R investment was 
about 200 tons. 


Thus total supply i is 


This normal demand increased considerably f 
. The ` 
gap. wasifilled in by supplies from IMF and. 

. US Treasury. In spite of IMF selling gold. 
and US Treasury’s supply, the demand remain- . 


by buying by. OPEC and other countries. 


2 


- ed more than supply. 
-So this is gold as metal.. 
and large with South Africa. . 
fill in the gap as in the ‘hands of Communist 
countries. In New Orleans conference, I said 
„that South Africa may curtail its supply,’ will 
- not be in heed to sell gold with higher gold 


. price and with surplus balance of trade 3 
while supply , from Russia is unpredictable. 
Thus thereis uncertainty _of supply. The 


, Central Bank reserves have increased in'` value 

with the.’ rise in price of gold. This’ has 
brought more liquidity i in currency as well as 
better backing against currency inflazion. 


The status of gold is now thus reestablish- . 


‘ed. All the Central Banks and other institu- 
tions like EEC, Monetary Banks wart to keep 


The communist countries ` 


ORR A by j 
Other supply to- 
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at tleas some percentage of their holdings im 
Gold. But these Central Banks do not desire 

to part with their gold reserves. The ażitempt. 
to return to gold standard by offering gold. 


. against currency ata fixed rate has nct been 
` successful. 


' Besides in USA private citizens. 


have been permitted to use gold, as assets. 


. Even pension funds are allowed to invest in 
‘gold. 


Thus gold has ‘besn accepted as Reserve 
Assets against depreciation. of currency and a 
hedge against inflation. : 

It is a fact known to all that all democratic 
countries have fairly large inflation in their 
economy. Inflation has come to stay and has 
been accepted as means to growth of economy. 
Besides no politician in a democratic zountry 


‘can afford deflation, unemployment and falling 


prices, 
life. + 
_ Inflation is defined as a state of affairs in 
economy of a country where the growth of 
money is faster than the growth of produc- 
tion. _ wah í 

When money is generated faster than 
production of commodities, money loses its 


“Thus inflation has become a way of 


a 


A . 


‘percent . The value of 
per annum money becomes 
half in years 


‘The increase in 
price of com- 

modizies to rise 
. per aanum - 


\ 





USA is running inflation into doable digit, 
i.e. about 12% the dollar is losing its value at 

. the rate of about 8 to 10% per annum. 
The protection against.the loss of value of: 
. currency is investments into gold or silver, 
` land, diamonds and various precious and non- 
precious metals. This is also one of «the 


t 


value ‘in terias of commodities. It is 
opined by experts that when’ inflation is 
running at i A 
5. 14 3h 
10 7 7% 
15! 28 10% 
20 4 123% 
25 3 17% 


Teasong for rise in price of gold. 

‘So long inflation is going to stay in USA 
and in the;world so long as USA eccnomy is 
unstable and its political, stability is not assur- 
ed, so long as OPEC countries are converting 


‘their dollar assets into gold, the price of gold 


is likely to stay higher. Though tke larger 





my 


licuidity ratio between currency and gold 


` - imparts some stability to currency assets, and 


the uptrend in gold price is resisted but not 
stzpped. . 

° I therefore believe gold price will remain 
-arvund $ 550 to $ 750 for the year 1980, with 
‘lerg run tendency to rise to $ 1000. _I am one 

wio believes that the higher gold price benefits 
tks nation, creates liquidity, checks 
and imparts stability to economy. Gold has 
‘an important role to play against inflation: So 


lozg as that role continues there is future in . 


gcid value. 
Now J turn to India. ` 


India has been importing gold since times 


immemorial. In 1929, League of Nations gold 
delsgation assessed gold kolding in India. It 
is estimated that gold absorption in India since 
1€25 upto 1980 isto the tune of 5467 tons 
. valued around Rs. 5523 crores, i.e. at Rs. 100 
pe: 10 gms. The price ruling is Rs. 1,360 per 
1G zms. Recently rise in price of gold to 
$ 500 is equivalent in. parity to Rs, 1,500. The 


Incien price did not go up in comparison and ` 


thezefore Indian price which remained always 


inflatión 
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‘higher than the international price is át present. 
below the international price. It is observed: . 
that some gold is also smuggled out of India. 


on that account. I persorally feel that this is. 


a temporary phase- and. Indian price will go up 


and’ will be in line with international’ price. 
, But may be the rise may not be so fast. Thus 


the situation is when Indian price is lower than. . 
international price because there are people: — 
who want to sell their gold holdings to take © 
advantage of higher. price. This is the first: 
-time when such situation has happened. What 
the preaching of economists, the wishful think- 
ing of politicians to curb the lure of gold was 
not able to achieve has now become a reality. © 
Such is also the situation in silver also, Our _ 
masses are more calculating than our theorists, 


‘economists and preachers of political science. 


They ‘know the value of money better than — 
most of our learned scholars. The wise men 

should take advantage of this situation and ` 
offer gold bonds to them who wantto part. - 
with their gold, so this precious metal is not 


drained off abroad as it happens in case of © 
silver. _ l 





NARS-—LANDING---A GATEWAY TO THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
SANTOSH KUMAR DE 


‘When the United States 
Apilo-11 landed on the moon, breaking the 
fence of ` earth’s gravitation, people became 
stunned with awe and wonder. Just at that 
time another adventurous drama was being 
played behind the scene which people failed to 
_ notice or if noticed did not pay proper atten- 
tion to its far-reaching effect. Today, we are 
gomg to describe that not-remembered drama. 

The drama is this: Almost along with the 
landing of Apollo-11 on the moon in mid 1969, 
, twoU. S. robot crafts—Mariner 6 and 7 were 
approaching Mars with infinite possibility. 

Mariner-6, after 156 days of flight through 
388 million- kilometres of space, came to 
within about 3,200 kilometres of Mars’ equato- 
rial region at about 0500 GMT July 31, 1969 
just 11 days following the Apello-11 moon 
landing. i . f 

On seeing the success of Mariner-6 and 
‘getting direction about the right path, the 
second Mars craft, Mariner-7 started. It took 
basser time than its predecessor, and reached 
Mars’ south pole region at about 0500 G.M.T. 
August 5, 1969 after traversing a space of 315 
million kilometres only in 136 days. 

The two 382:5 kilogram crafts were equipp- 
ed with cameras and sensitive sensors which 
‘transmitted information, hitherto unknown 

automatically or when desired by radio com- 
mand from earth—across about 96 million 
kilometres of space. Mariner 6 and 7 trans- 
mitted 22 detailed -photographs of selected 


astronauts of 


regions of Mars. They revealed a crater- 
poked deserted —s@tface similar to that of 
moon. 


Now, a question: may be posed why space 
2 : 


_ (almost boiling point ) will prevent 


scientists became so eager to reach Mars dis- 
earding the claim of Venus which is . nearer lo 
earth than Mars? Of the nine planets in tie 
Solar system, the earth ranks third in nearness 
to the sun. Mars ranking fourth, is cartk’s 
neighbour. Though Venus, second-ranking 
planet in sun distance, follows an orbital path 
that keeps it usually close to the arta than 
Mars, why are scientists ṣo eager to explore it 
before exploring Venus? Is it neglected be- 
cause it is our next-door neighbour, so 70 say, 
or are-there cogent reasons behind it ? Yes, 
there are some reasons. Venus is believed to 
be far less amenable to exploration. Inves- 
tigations from the earth through giant, radio 
telescopes and from the United States : and 
Soviet robot space-crafts which went close to 
Venus indicate thatthe planet’s thick cloudy 
atmosphere is opaque. The extreme heat 
landing 
not only of man but also of robot craft wh:ch 
will burn to ashes before landing there. 

Now, let us gather some informaticn abcut 
Venus, so that we may understand the diñ- 
culty of landing there. Venus ranks second, 
as has already been said in the solar system. 
Its average distance from the sun is 6 crore, 70 
lakh miles ; but the distance is not coastant— 
sometimes the distance from the sun increaces, 
sometimes decreases. While rotating in its 
orbital path Venus comes between the sun znd 
the earth, its distance from the earth is about 2 
crore, 57 lakh and 60 thousand miles ; 5ut 
when itis on the opporite side of the ea-th, 

its distance is more than 16 crore miles. Venus 
is séen from the earth rotating somtimes before 
the ‘sun and sometimes behind the sun. Whea 
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it is before the sun it is seen before the sun 
rises, and we call it the ‘morning star’; but 
whe it is behind the sun, it is seen. after sun 
set. It is called then the ‘evening star’. 
is very much inhospitable. It seems to warn 
men—Do not come here wayward traveller, 
I am parched and dry, I cannot entertain you. 
Mos probably it will not be possible to land 
there in foreseeable’ future, and also probably 
it wi! severely limit observations.. by instru- 
mend crafts. That is why scientists have not 
ventxed to explore it. 

ib contrast, Mars appears to be the . most 
earthi:ke of the planets. The orbit of the earth 
being in the orbit of Mars it never comes in- 
between the earth and the sun. Mars, seen 


from “he earth through the., telescope, appears , 
to be of bright red-and-yellow colour. On 


seeing this colour, some presume . that there 
may se water and vegetation life, and people 
whos imggination runs riot think. that there 


may be people who are of far more intelligence 
than the inhabitants of our planet. H.G.Wells 
has fiiated a beautiful picture of: Mars i in his 
ficticc The War of the Worlds and Arthur C. 
Clark2 has also written a few science fictions 
abot: this planet. Speculation that Mars may 
harbour life remains justified even though no 
concusive evidence has yet . turned up. The 
question of lifeon Mars will be 
ansv ered when man will land there. 
E»wever, the factis, Mars like 
planets orbits the sun from west to east in 
ellipsz ; so their distanc: is not always the 
same. Its distance . from the sun at the 
farths-t point is 14 crore, 10 lakh miles. 
their <osest encounters once every two years, 
earth and Mars remain usually 56 million 
kilomstres ~apart—or about 150. times the 
average distrnce between earth and - moon ; 
other word, a Mars Voyage, . ae 
invol-2s, multiplying a moor trik 150 times. A 
round trip to Mars would, therefore, lead man 
throveh millions of miles of space; and would 


ftake 18 months to more than 


. three days. 
Venus .. 


` distance of only 9,844 kilometres on 


finally : 


other 


At, 
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two years ; 
whereas a trip to the moon would take only 
' The scientific data about Mars that we 
have been able to collect from the information 
transmitted by. Mariner 6 and 7 are that its 
atmosphere is extremely thin, but transparent. 
Oxygen i is apparently absent as are bodies of 
water like lakes and ` seas. Underground 
water may or may not be available. The day 
on Mars is close to the familiar langth of 24 
hours. The Mars’ gravity pull is less than that 
of the earth, but more than twice as great as 
that of the moon. - Mars’ four; seasons are. 
apparently similar to those on earth, though 
almost - ‘twice as long. A year consists of 687 
days. These are the reasons that have goaded 
scientists to probe Mars. They now say to 
‘Mars—take off thy veil of mystery, leť us gaze 
at thy beautiful face. f 

Just asa © timetable’ has been drawn for 
colonizing the moon, similarly a time table has 
been drawn for landing on Mars. 

On November 28, 1964 the United States 
launched a primitive automated spacecraft on 
a seven-and one +half-month journey to’ Mars. 
After traversing a spoce of more than 520 
million kilometres, the craft passed Mars at a 

July 14, 
-1965,. Next Marino-4 was launched, , and at 
the time of its closest approach to Mars, the 
craft was nearly 217 million kilometres from , 
the earth. f l 

In (. 1970 ) another robot ciaft was sent to 
‘Mars. In 1971 two more Mariner ` vehicles 
_will be launched and they will remain in Mars 
orbit for three months, during which they will 

' relay further data to'ċartb. In 1973, a ‘still 
- more adventurous programme, named Project 
Viking is to culminate in sending into Mars 
orbit two-other crafts from which landing ` 
capsules are to detach themselves and after 
landing softly on Mars surface report’ their 
findings to-earth. That is exactly the ways and 


4 
t 


_ cians, 


: in-the outer space. 


., engineers ( 
, ment would be sent along with them. So their 


' their brains but 


` preserved fora long time. 
_ ners must 


e 
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methods that were taken for landing on moon 
will be followed.. : 

_ AS a result of the untiring efforts of more 
than ten lakhs of space scientists and techni- 
s, andat ahighprice paid: $24,000 

million and the lives of three astronauts—Virgil 
I. Grissom, Edward H. White and Roger B. 
Chafe who diedin a fire while ground- 
testing, the Apollo, Command Spacecraft-11 
finally landed on the moon after - continuous 
:@fforts of 3000 days (from May 5 1961 to 
July 21, 1969 ) and the whole world became 
wonder-struck. Next Apollo-12 showed fur- 
ther success, 
success Apollo-13 built at a cost of $ 50 million 
was launched to gather fresh glory ; but all 
‘efforts ended in smoke fora single mistake, 


` «and the mistake was, NASA forgot ir hurry to 


devise any means of keeping the spaceship 
moving if machinery failed same how to work 


NASA is no more going to commit the 
-same mistake. So this time when astronauts 
will be lofted into space fór landing ` on Mars, 
and technicians with their equip- 


number will increase from 3 to I at least. And 
this leads to another difficulty. i 
© 1) How to carry sufficient food 


drink and enough oxygen 
for two years or more ? 


for so many people 
Scientists are racking 
have not yet been able to 
devise any suitable means. The food articles 
that will have to be taken must be ` light and 
full of vitamins : moreover it will have to be 
The food-contai- 
be light. This problem did not 
arise when space vehicles were . launched for 
the moon, as that was a 72-hour trip only. 

No spaceship conceivable with latest tech- 
nology could carry sufficient-food, drink and 
oxygen to sustain even a small crew for that 
length of time. So scientists are of opinion 
that the spasecraft would almost have to 


.cycle system” - providing. waste . 


Being encouraged with their 


` sitting. posture is unconceivable, 


and. ` 
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become a miniature earth. . That is.a “closed- 
recovery for 
continuous reconstruction of the _ atmosphere 
and for’ growing food’ on board  skould be 
followed. If this is. possible, the spacecraft 


would be able to travel light. 


2) There is another difficulty...Eow would 
it be possible for 10 to 12 persons to remain 
confined in one or two small-area . rooms for 
about two years? They shall baveno free 
movements. They would neither kear the 
voice of their ‘near and dear ones except 
through mechanical means, nor would they see 
any lovely scenery of this sea-girt and forest- 
belted earth. -To spend two years in lying or 
It weuld tell 
upon their health—their whole nervoy system 
will break down, they: will become insane. So 
even if the ‘closed-cycle system? is successful, 
the interior of the spaceship would hare to be 
far more spacious, and there would nesd to be 


a minimum recreational facilities aboari as ina 


seafaring ship, if the crew- members are to be 
maintained in high ` physical anca mental 
condition required of them for this- difficult 
mission. But if the spacecraft becomes as big‘ 
as a small ocean-going ship, how weuld it be 
possible to launch it in the outer space ? , 

3) There is another difficulty. Will it be 
Possible for astronauts to spend two years in 
weightless condition? Will it rot impair ` 
their health ? 

4) It is not difficult to land a robo: 
on Mars, but it would be difficult to send a 
manned vehicle there. The greatest difficulty 
is the distance—the endless gulf of space, void 
replete with hazards : out-burst of fatal cosmic 
radiation and showers of meteors. 

5 Next difficulty’ isthe speed of the 
spaceship. If speed is not considerably in- 
creased and the duration of the fiying-time ` 
reduced, it will be very difficult bu: “rot im- 


craft 


-possible to reach Mars, 


These are the difficulties that scientists have 


é 


A 
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to face. But they are ` not idle. They have 
been trying to find out ways and means and 
technoiogical advances are being geared for 
obviating difficulties. And this we mark in 
the programme of NASA for landing space- 
craft: on Mars in 1980-1990. At present, as it 
is it would take two years to reach Mars. if the 
speed cf the craft is not incredibly increased. 
Many dangers and difficulties may crop up ia 
that period and the whok attempt may end ia 
failure.So NASA has decided instead of 
making the spacecraft sufficiently spacious for 


carrying engineers and: technicians for making 


neces:.ary repairs if or when necessary, to sead 
along with the manned vehicle a second 
‘craft which will travel side by side the 
manred vehicle at the same robot 
speed, and if any ' difficulty arises astronauts 
will Loard the robot craft and 
destiration without altering their programme. 
Well and good, but if the robot craft ` fails, 
what than? No, we need not think on this 
line. Any way, it will obviate difficulty toa 
great extent. Moreover, Apollo-14(to start 
in January, 1971 ) would be redesigned to help 
preveat arecurrence of disaster. The major 
changes will inelude the addition of a third 
oxygen tank, reduced use of metals whieh react 
with oxygen under high pressure, and a more 
effect-ve warning system to inform ‘future 
astrorauts of ` systems breakdown. It is esti- 
matec that the changes will cost ` between $ 10 
‘and 15 billions. ` ae 

A trip from earth to Mnrs will take two 
years or more. So experiment is-being made 
to see how long a man can live in weightless 
condition in space.’ A Soviet astronauts 
recen:ly after spending 424 hours i.e. more 
than 17 days in Soyuj-9 in Space returned to 
-earth quite hale and hearty. Before this, 
Amarican astronauts—Frank Boreman and 
James Lavelset upalong duration flight 
recori.of about 14 days in their craft, Gemni- 
7. From Huntington Beach { America ) comes 





„that the test could be 


reach their . 


_ used, 


a news that long period of stayin space is 
being practised. in simulation space station 
(12.2 meter long metal cylinder ). Four men - 
were kept in the space station for90 days— 
the'longest period’ ever attempted. The four 
lived on their recycled body wastes oxygen 


. reclaimed from the carbon dioxide they exhaled 
` into water regenerated from their urine and 


perspiration, The regenerative life support . 
system and the crew functioned so effectively 
.continued beyond 90 
days. This was the first long-term test of a 
completely closed ecologieal system. The - 
latest record (2.11.78) of a man living ia 
wrightless condition in space is 140 days. t 

All these experiments are a prelude to Mars 
landing. If itis not possible -fora man>te - 
remain in space for two years and another two 
years or more for return journey, the expedi- 
tion to Mars would not be possible. | 

Te obviate the difficulty of distance to some 


` extent, éxperiment will be made to see whether - 


it is possible to land a craft on Mars without 
orbiting it. Ifswecessful, time and distance 
will be reduced to some extent, : 

Experiments are also being made to increase, 
the speed: of the spacecraft. At -present, 
spacecrafts are driven by liquid fuel which’ 
fails tọ produce. the necessary high speed ; 
moreover, the space craft becomes heavy with 
the load of fuel. If atomic feel is devised and 
the speed of the eraft will increase and 
its load will be lighter. However increase you 
may the speed, it will never reach the. velocity . 
of light even by a smaller fraction so that you 
can reach Mars ina month or two; for, if 
speed is incredibly enhanced it will not then be. 
speed but light according to the epochmaking 
equation of Einstein—E=- MC2. 

Another research work thet is going on in 
this matter is this: Attempts are being made 
to flash TV pictures onthe day when 
astronauts will land on Mars. At present, it is, 


not possible to flash live TV from sucha great 
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distance: In 1960, it was not possible to flash 
TV across the Atlantic, but now it is possible. 
Not only that, last July when’ Astronaut Neil. 
_ Armstrong stepped on.the moon, this step was 
watched on TV by many. Now when man 
goes to Mars, his landing may be viewed from 
the earth by means ofa “Laser Space Com- 
munication System™.’ Laser -beams are 
wonderfully bright-—as muchas 10 billion 
times brighter than the sun ‘as seen from the 
earth. ‘With the help of this wonderful beam 
it would- be possible to send TV pict ures to 
` earth, 

Will a Mars expedition be gaitea ? Less 
than 15 years ago a moon landing was thought 
impossible. ` But now? Itisa reality. Earth- 
orbiting space stations planned for the Uuited 
States space programme in the 1970’s may 
provide experiences required before any Mars 
voyage.can be knowledgeably planned. 

Soviet robot craft, Lurier-16 landed on the 
moon oa 20-9-70, and from there brought some 
lunar earth and rocks from a depth of 350 
milimiter. This was a wonderful feat as no 
robot craft could ever returnto tke earth 
before this. 


before man will jand there. 

In the mean time more information about 
Mars comes, On detailed analysis of the 200 
photographs sent by. Marinos 6 and 7 from a 
distance of more than 34,000, 000 miles from 
Mars it is now, known that no life exists on 
Mars. It is completely featureless in the 
- circular desert, Hellas, 40 degrees 
the Martian equator, 


Nothing comparable exists'on earth or has . 


been found on the moon and this area is 
“typically Martian”. ‘The polar caps of Mars 
consisted of solid _carbon- dioxide ice. Alta 
southern lattitude of 32 "degrees, the moon 
temperature is found to be plus: 63 degrees 
Fahrenheit, at 5 P.M. it drops to minus 25 
degrees and at night itis minus 160 degrees. 


This devise will undoubtedly be 
adopted for bringing some rocks from Mars | 


south. of. 


-from such a vast distance. 


Referring to the mysterious canals which was 
once considered as proof of Martian engineer- 
ing and irrigation works, scientists say, “Some 
canals can clearly beseen on the Mariner 
photographs, but there is no evidence what- 
ever for a planet-wide network of them—they 
simply do not exist.” 

` The planet in which as live is too small to 
satisfy the adventurous spirit of man—his 
venture into space has made the world 
seem small. Like fish in a bow], man has been 
confined to the home-planet, bound by earth’s 
gravity and the vacuum of space. No more. 
The new generation will explore the erdless 
frontier of space. 

NASA administrator, Dr. Thomas O. ‘Paine 
says, “The true goal is far more than being the 
first to land man on the moon......The real 
goalis to develop and demonstrate the 
capability for “inter-plantary travel., With 
sòme: awe we contemplate the fact tha: men 
can walk on extra terrestrial shores...... Men 
working together with modern science and 
technology can extend the domain of terrestrial 
life through the solar system.” 

_ Man will not stop after the conquest of 
Mars, It is a first step to the conquest cf the 
solar system. After Mars he will venture into 
the domains of the inner planets—Mercury. 
Venus, and after that in the great outer 
planets—-Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, 
Pluto ete. 

The latest news about Venus is that Venus- 
7, a Soviet space capsule landed on Venus 
and sent messages from there on 26-1-71. ` This 
is the first time that photos and messages came 
The space capsule 
ran for four months continuously from the 


‘earth and reached there on the 15th December, 


1970. The messages say that heat there is 
900 degrees Ferenheit and atmospheric 
pressure is ninety limes'more than that of the 
earth. The craft was heavier than ibe previous 
ones, Venus-5 and 6, and ior that perhaps, it 
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vas not reduced to ashes. Venus is full of 
<--ton dioxide and there is no sign of life ; 
cadition there is simply hellish. Venus, the 
“soueen of the Night” is a ghastly inferno 
be reath its universal cloud cap. Venus orbits 
tł sun inside the orbit cf the earth. Before 
it cvertakes the earth, Venus appears as the 
E-2ning star. Butan eminent scientist in 
spie of this report says, it would not be wise 
tc rule out all possibility of life on Venus, 
despite its extremely dens: and .furnace—hot 
atmosphere. Near the poles andat grèat 
al tudes, it may be cold enough, for liqui 
we-er to exist. Moreover, the Russian space 
przbe' Venera-4 discovered evidence of oxygen 
in che Venusian atmosphere, free- oxygen is 
cczsidered an almost infallible indicator of 
` vezstable life. Much about jupiter is still 
un:nown. Scientists do not -know whether 
ths surface is solid, liquid or gas eays. Also 
uminown is the nature of Jupiter’s ‘Red Spot‘, 
a Sature which drifts very slowly about 
thr planet, completing an orbit three times 
ducing the past 200 years. The Pioneer 
iústruments may provide clue to the nature and 
caze of the Red Spot”. They may also find 
ow the cause of Jupiter’s periodic huge surges 
of zadio noise. Itis believed to be the only 
plzaed ` in our solar system that radiates more 
en=-gy thanit absorbs from the sun. Space 
crett measurements of Jupiter’s magnetic field 
mer also help answer such questions. 

The discovery that Jupiter is quite warm 
ani kas precisely the atmosphere in which life 
is lieved to have arisen on Earth may be 
prelade to the most significant findings of this 
cerry. Carl Sagon and Jack Leonard state 
the view in their book ‘Planets’: “Recent 
wo-< on the origin of life and the environment 
of - apiter suggests that it may be more favou- 
ratis to life than any other planet, not except- 
ing he Earth.” 

ccording to 


NASA authorities the 


conquest of the inner and outer’ planets may be 
finished inthe 2Ist century. The United . 
States . plans a ‘grand tour’ now of the deep 
Space planets and for this NASA has drawn a - 
programme of two reconoissance. flights i in 
1978 and 1979—“Man’s first venture beyond 
the orbit of Mars into outer solar - 
system”. 

These two unmanned space crafts will 
penetrate the belt of 50,000 asteroids and speed 
on to- Jupiter, making photographs. and 
scientific observations within 100,000 .miles of ` 
the giant planet, before passing on into deep 
space.: Each of the two Pioneer Spacecrafts 
will take about two years to travel the 500 
million miles to Jupiter. They will spend 
about a week swinging around the planet. 

“One goal of the mission” says NASA “‘is 
to assess hazards in deep space and to develop 
technology and operation experience for grand 
tour missions to the other planets—Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto.” 

Pioneer © ‘F’ and ‘G? wiil be launched from 
Cape Kennedy, add they will spend more than 
six months passing through the asteroid belt 
which circles the sún from 180 million to 330 
million miles from earth. In the asteroid belt, 
space craft instruments will measure and report 
via telemetry such things as the intensity of 
sunlight reflected from thé asteriods and the 
overall questions of cosmic dust. Near 
Jupiter, the. Pioneers will gather information 
ona number of mysteries surrounding the 
planet. 

Now, space scientists are determined to go 


from the limits ofthe possible to the 
impossible, \ 
Soifthis grand tour,is successful, like 


Goethe we will say, 


“Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das unmogliche”’ 


That is, man alone can de the impossible. 


A PIONEER OF THE GLOBAL VILLAGE 
ROBI BASU 


The continuing revolution in ` worldwide 
telecommunication makes April 24 an import- 
ant anniversary because on this 
Guglielmo Marconi the Italian-Irish inventor 
of-the wireless was born: He was born in Italy, 
lived much of his life in England but it was the 
‘Maritime Provinces where be did some of his 
pioneering experiments in transatlantic commu- 
nication by wireless telegraphy. 

During the twentieth century, communica- 
tion technology has made astounding progress. 
When Neil Armstrong walked on the moon in 
1968, we watched him from earth. ‘We could 
see'what he saw and we could hear what he 
said. The sound and vision camie down to us 

on electromagnetic waves through millions of 
` miles of intervening space. . ’ 


Such miracles are now taken for Bianca by 


TV-watching schoolboys. 
day, sending au intelligent 
building by wireless was ` considered to bea 
tremendous feat. Little was known about the 
properties of electromagnetic waves and the 
radio had not been invented. With a fanati- 
cal faith in the future ef wireless communica- 


But in Marconi’s 


tion, Marconi developed devices ( relatively 


simple by today’s standards ) larger and larger 


in size and tested-them over longer and longer . 


distances until his wireless 
circle round the world. 

One epoch-making step was the first tran- 
satlantic communication by wireless which took 
place.on December 121901. Marconi’s men 
tapped ` out the letter S in Morse code—three 
dots—at Poldhu in . Cornwall, England and 
Marconi received it on Signal Hill in St. John’s 
Newfoundland. 


“messages could 


day in 1874 


. message across a ` 


It was a cold and windy day. As Marcon? 
stood on Signal Hill, watching anxiously the 
flight of a kite which carried his precious azria! 


‘an icy rain lashed his face from time to time. 


There was much atstake, A fortune had 
been spent in setting up the experiment. There 
was a fundamental doubt ` yet to be resclved 
whether the earth’s curvature would prever: the 
waves from spanning the 2000 miles of ozean. 
On top of this, the weather made reception 
difficult. The directional aerial on the kite 
constantly shifted its position thus alterinz the 
strength ofthe signal coming down to the 
receiver. 


_ But suddanly after 12.30 PM, all dout: was 
resolved. ‘Through a single earphone Mzrconi 
heard the three short clicks corresponding to 
the letter S. The clicks kept coming proving 
once for all that wireless cammunication across 
the’Atlantic was a feasibillty. 


During those magic moments, Canada moved 
closer to England and the process of “‘anrihila-- 
tion of distance” began its irretrievable march. 
Marconi achieved this great feat at the »ounc. 
age of 28. 


Marconi’s- success fired the imagination o” 
the public;and government of Newfourdland 
but not everyone was happy. The cable com- 
panies could see the-threat to their operations 
and tried to pooh-pooh the event. One of the 
companies, the Anglo-American, whick held 
exclusive landing and working rights oz tele- 
graphy in Newfoundland, threatened legai 
action if Marconi did not stop operations in 
Newfoundland. 


However, next door, the governrent cf 


a 


ie 


Neva Scotia was very keen to 
de-zlopments. Marconi was given a piece of 
ssurable land between Bridgeport and Glace 
‘Bay where eventually a wireless station would 
“be built at the expense of the then National 
gc-=rnment of Canada headed by Sir Wilfrid 
arrier. . n 

—ike some other early pioneers of techno- 
Jog=, Marconi bad little formal education . but 
ar. >bsession with electricity at'an early age. 


He zatented his invention of the wireless in 
18 and founded his company soon after. 
Soca he became prosperous due to the great 


derand for ship-to-shore wireless 
maritime nations. 
After his wireless station in . Glace Bay had 


from all 


bem built, Marconi came back in 1905 with . 


his ;oung. bride Beatrice O’Brien, the daugater 
of <n Irish peer. Living in very cramped con- 
di*:=ns, he started the next phase of his tran- 
sa“ zintic adventure i.e. laying the foundation of 
a z=iable pubiic service. These developments 
enc-d in triumph after many failures and an 


uclnited service was opened to the public in ` 


Feétcuary 1908. : l 
“Mithin a short time, this service would 
become available in post offices and railway 


Stetcons around the world, thus making Mar- ` 


cozs dream a reality. During the 


erae whichlasted upto the, middle of our 


' cemury, soldiers, sailors, explorers and. boy -. 


scots swore by tit. The heroic 
op=cator onthe sinking © Titanic 
symol of this era. 


telegraph 
became a 


in ice Western hemisphere, extending his net- 


host further | 


_Wireless - 


Guglielmo Marconi lived ` 
aftland creative 1ife, travelling constantly ` 
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works and looking after his copany’s business. 
He was honoured worldwide for his invention 
and shared in the Nobel Prize for Physics in 
1909. 

In 1960 when I lived in London, England, 


I used to walk past a Victorian mansion where - 
Marconi lodged during the very first year of 


‘his stayin England. In the customary way in 


which the Greater London Council identifies 


. buildings which once housed the famous, there 


was a plaque qn a wall of che-building bearing 
the following legend : “Guglielmo Marconi, 
1874-1937. the pioneer of wireless communi- 
cation lived here in 1896-1897.” S 


Talbot Read on which this building stood 
is in the Bayswater District of London where 
a number of Italians run restaurants and 
coffeebars. The plaque meant little to them. 

The transatlantic cable to Newfoundland 
which had been threatened by the advent of 
wireless has been operating up to last year - 
when it was severed accidentally by a trawler. 
Because of its limited usefulness it has now 
been decided not to repair it. ; 


Thus the eras of both cable and wireless 
have now passed. But the value of the pioneer- 
ing work by people like Guglielmo Marconi 
would never be entirely written off. Everytime 
I pass the shortwave station at Sackville with ` 


its array of aerials spread out over acres of. 
ground listening ip the outside world, I think of. 
Marconi flying his kite on Signal Hill in St 
John’s. © i 

Those three clicks have practically changed 
the world. l . i 
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í THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
i V. T. PATIL 


_ Higher education in developing cowntries 
in recent years has undergone stractaral and 
qualitative changes. A constantly changmg 
society must have a dynamic system of edus- 
tion. Underdeveloped countries which have 
opted for economic development through plan- 
ning ona large scale require a system of educa- 
tion that brings about a reasonable level of 
peosperity, welfare and security for the people. 
Such a functional system of education could 


turn out to be a harbinger of .social, economic . 


and political changes of fundamental impor. 


tance The time is opportune for edncationists: 


and governmental policy makers to conceive of 
an integrated approach to education. Present 
day education must be freed from, the ivory 
tower mentality of the educated which’ has 
resulted in their splendid isolation from 
the main stream of national life and making 


them unable to cater to the pervasive 
needs of the mass of humanity. Indian 
higher education has remained elitist in 


substance and character, because only those 
with prescribed educational qualifications are 
eligible for higher education. On the other 
hand underdeveloped countries do not 
have adequate financial and human resources 
to cope with the enormous expansion of higher 
education, the result of the revolution of rising 
expectations and aspirations of the Indian 
people.. The Open University scheme is ex- 
pected to bridge this gap by fulfilling the needs 
of large sections of the ‘education hungry’ 
pepulation. 

The Open University idea owes its origin in 
the United Kingdom way back in 1971. The 
Open UniversHy concept represents a dramati- 
cally new approach to the methodolegy, quality 

3 


and quantity in higher education. Ths Open 
University like any ether higher institut-on of 
learning is an-educational body that -mpar-s 
knowledge through maximum use of the mass 
media of communication like the televis:on ard 
radio. All these who enrol in such an -nstitu- 
tion do not require any formal qualification as 
‘itis meant to be open to all irrespective of 
caste, creed, langnage and community. 

The idea of an Open University was first 
propounded by Mr. Harold Wilson -n 1953 
when he was leader of the oppositior in Bri- 
tain. The Open University has sought to im- 
part instruction throngh correspondence, radio 
and television. Such an university will conter 
its own degrees through correspondence courses 
face to face tutorials and group semine-s, tele- 
vision and Yadio broadeasting and shert term 
courses during the summer months. Tze basic 
component of this new teaching System world 
be through correspondence courses. At the 
same time broadcasting through racio aad 
television will stimulate and motivate tre par- 
ticipents in this programme.. The eventual 
success in this kind of teaching will depend 
upon proper coordination between the human . 
element and the mechanical or technological 
element. It is of the greatest ` Significance io 
continuously assess and review the value 
techniques, the effectiveness of the media and 


the quality of the course content. 


The Open University scheme involve: teach- 
ing of lessons through extensive corresponderce 
matecial. This method will enable the ‘earners 
to have a very broad basis through background 
reading and also by watching once or twice 
radic and.television programmes with high 
educational content. Care should be teken to 


g7 
sez that groups of participants are ina position 
to vizw and listen to programmes other than 
at home possibly at community centres where 
they can have ‘intensive and creative group 
diszussions. Study centres of the Open Uni- 
versity must be located at strategic places which 
are near public libraries or other institutional 
libraries. The- timing of the programmes must 
be judiciously fixed, mostly inthe evenings 
wken the participants will bave ‘returned from 
thei- places of work. Additionally, the pro- 
grarimes could be on the air during the week 
encs when most’ of the participants would be 
in ‘heir homes and consequently free tò listen 


‘these programmes. The structuring of the 
cov-ses must be very flexible to be of use to 


the 2articipants who have a very diverse back- 
grcurd. There could be about fouror six 
fourdation or obligatory courses in natural 
- sciences, social sciences, mathematics, arts, 
etc. Apart from this, the learners must be 
givea the option to choose from a ‘wide’ range 
of :ourses at the rate of atleast eight courses 
per year. In this manner, a successful partici- 
part will be able to ‘acquire a. degree at the 
enc of feur years, 

It could be argued that in a vast underdeve- 
lop24 country like India the optimum level of 
stucent enrolment for every Open University 
couid run up to one lakh students. ‘This figure 
for zach Open University may be appropriate 
from the perspéctive of sound administration, | 
` maictenance of the quality of academic stan- . 
daris and financial adequacy. Though the 
, mafcremphasis under the Open . University 
system ison courses leading to, degrees, the 
` facts that it could offer an array of professio- 
nal zr technical courses, refresher or conversion . 
cou-ses that could also lead to higher degrees, 
dipl=mas and certificates. The nature and 
coment of courses will depend upon the 
int22 pattern of demand as indicated ¿by the 
learcers programme. ` 

:n the context of India, the Open University 


a 


` proving their qualifications 


` study over a period will be able to 
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system will be able to absorb a large mix of 
students with limited or partial qualifications, 
who want to complete their education by im- 
to suit their pro- 
fessions. The common .. miscenception about 
the Open Uuiversity is that it emphasises leara- , 
ing through television watching and radio 
listening. It must be borne in mind by our 
educational policy makers that the vast 
majority of our population are beyond the ken 
of television facilities. It becomes imperative 
for us to emphasise other techniques and 
methods of the Open University programme « 
like radio or transistor listening, correspond- 
ence courses, face to face discussion between . 
the teachers aad participants.1 

In India efforts are now being made to 
establish a unique AIR - Uuiversity. The pur- 
pose of such a University is to train young men‘ 3 
and women in different branches of knowledge 
through the communication medium. The - 
scheme envisages the establishment of a power- 
ful transmitter which will feature regular 
classes by competent teachers. To ensure 
student participation or involvement provision 
must be made for students to raise questions 
which could be answered in subsequent bread- 
casts by the teachers. The government must ) 
also provide sufficient funds to finance the 
purchase of cheap radio sets which could be 
made available to the student community, 1 

One of the most constructive feature of the 
Open University concept is that it requires no 
formal academic requirements. This cruċial 
aspect of the programme will provea great 
boon t» all those vast millions who have had 
no formal education. The net result of this - 
facility is that any one who wishes to enrol as 
a student in the Open University will be 
able to doso. All those with a capacity for 
sustained hard work, high motivation, a modi- 
cum of inielligence and. devotion to: intenve 


secure a 
degree. 


> 


G 


.byanact ofthe Indian Parliament. 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 


In the case of some participants, the absorb- 


tion capacity may not be initially so high as 
to cope with the degree programme. In all 


these instances the role. of students cewgsell- 
. ing or guidance services assumes a high degree 


of relevance and significance. It shall be the 
task of the students counselling services, per- 


sonnel to specify the preparatory - COUrseS - 


which the participants should complete before 
they. are ina position to enrol | for the Open 


University’s degree course. 2 


In India the Open Univeristy -must have 
the status of a national university established 
It must 
also have an independent high powered 
administrative body with adequate financial 
powers. 


‘focus. Such an Open University must be ina 
pösjtion to finance the purchase of community 
radio sets, transistors and even television sets 
wherever itis feasible. Scholars of different 
disciplines must be invited to prepare radio and 
television lessons for the learners. In addition 
to these measures, teachers in regular or con- 
: ventional universities must be invited ‘to meet 


_ periodically with the participants at district 
headquarters or in- places near the university 
through the contact programmes. Summer 


institutes, or workshops or orientation courses 
could also be organised so that there can be 
systematic feed-back from students in terms of 
their response to the assignments given by the 


teacheres. Through sucha process the Open 
University will become a powerful forum for 
imparting knowledge ina highly. accessible 


form to the people. 

India today is beset with educational ae 
lems which have assumed the ` propofrtioas of 
a major crisis. The Open University concept 
appears to be a ray of hopein an otimrwise 
dark horizon: The Open University scheme 
will enable the urban educatedto forge a 
strong bond of sympathetic wenderstanding of 


The Open University must be funded . 
liberally keeping i in view its muli-dimensional' 


33 


the socio-economic, cultur al and political prob- 
lems of therural people. The educated in 
the urban areas will be able to come io 2rips 
with the reality of rural problems. This will 
equip them to offer productive and corstrcctive 
solutions to.the problems of the rural posula- 
tion. ` 
From the point of view of econony ir ex- - 
penditure for. education, the Open University 
' becomes a very attractive’ proposition. In an 
underdeveloped, poor country like India where 
scarce resources compete with unlimited wants, 
inadequate funding is a major bottleneck that 
will have.to be overcome. By its very nature 
the Open Univrsity scheme will impart ecuca- 
tion to millions of Indians with lesser invest- 
meni when compared yia convent onal 
universities. 
In India where there is mass illiteracy only 
a innovative programme like the Open Uriver- 
sity can offer root and branch, solutions. The 
magnitude of our mass illiteracy is such that it 
can be tackledin an effective manner only . 
threugh the monumental efforts of the Open 
University system. In a situation where even 
after more than three decades of indepencence 
mass illiteracy is the order of the day, the only 
way eut appears to be the Open - University 
concept which can bring about a high rate of 
literacy in about a generation with minimum 
of investment in financial and human resocrees. 
The Open University will also bring about 
national integration because it can reach very 


largé sections of our diverse population - 
through its educational programmes. It is 
our view that the success of the Open 


University programme in India must not be 
judged merely by the degrees or diplomas or 
qualification gained by the participants but 
by the comprehensive educational and social 
impact of this enterprise. 


The Open Usiversity can cater to the reeds 
of al: those interested in formal qualificatons, 


resulting in lesser pressure of students setking 
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to traditional or’ conventional 
This will help the conventional 


adc ssions 
universities. 


universities to give top priority to. improving, 


the cuality of education. However, : it is 


possdle to argue that the rush for admissions: 


to th2 conventional universites will continue to 
be a= a high level even after the establishment 
of a aetwərk of Open Universities , because the 
studsats i in. urban. areas would 
enro: in them. The only alternative’ for the 


traditional universities is to improve the quality © 


of education by adopting a policy 
restrictive cr selective admission. 
` Looking to the existing conditions, in India 
the p-cposition can be advanced that the Open 
University system is yet another way of adding 
furtker tothe large pool of educated un- 
empioyed. lt has been our practicee to equate 
employment opportunities with paper educa- 
tionz. qualification., Unless.. this. pervasive 
_psyczology is eliminated the number of 
educzted unemployed is bound - to increase 
. pheromenally in the future. 
out c? such a difficulty is ito .vocationalise the 
whole content of education under the Open 
University system. But sucha task will in- 
volve hereculean efforts at all levels which in 
. une past. has mot been forthcoming - easily. 
Witt the result, the Open University experi- 
‚men may end upin avoidable . wastage of 
, scarce human and financial resources if proper 
:care isnot taken by governmental policy 
‘makes, teachers and students. 


of highly 


Ca the whole, the “Open University pro-. 


posal has a definite place in . educational 
.deve.spment through broadzasting and corres- 
ıponcence courses in a developing country like 
Indiz. As in the case of other ` underdevelop- 
ed countries the educaticnal- hopes and 
aspir.tions of the Indian population outstrip 
‘the apply of teaching staff and other related 
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the Indian masses. The courses; 


- methodology and. Philosophy of the. Open 
‘still preter to. 


facilities. The Open University is bound to 
become a prominent feature of the educational 
system in every developing country ‘of the 
world. India will have to go in for> a com- 
prehensive system of Open University suitably 
modified to meet the unique requirements of 
techniques, — 


University must conform to our 
cultural, linguistic and religious 


social, 
‘diversities. 


, We are not arguing that we should not borrow 


the concept of Open University from the wes- 
tern countries; On the other hand,. we 
strongly feel that an. Open University, system 


. based-on the reality of Indian conditions will 


go a long way in solving the educational prob- 


lems of the most popaiuors 


democracy in 
the world. 





. One possible way 


1. Educational television has its “limitations. 
The T.V- medium is incapable of permitt: 
ing feed-back in terms of intensive- dis- 
cussion between students and teachers. 
One way communication in effect means 

. there is no meaningful communication. 
Ways and means will have to be develop- 
ed to capture the.. totality of the 
visual image to transmit knowledge. One 
important function of educational 
television could be that it may relieve the 
‘teacher to a-certain extent rather than 
replacing him. Surveys have 
shown that television has 
tialities for reaching a vast audience out- 
side the school and university systems, 
but only systematic efforts towards 
identifying the issues involved in such an 

- enterprise will yield fruitful results. 


audio- 


clearly 


2. D.V. Stafford, “University that is open 


to’ All’, Educational India, Vol. 
1, July, 1969, pp. 31-34, 
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greater poten- ` 


THE WORLD FELLOWHIP OF BUDDHISTS FOSTERS’ UNITY 


‘JAPAN’S LAVISH HOSPITALITY 
Dr. BUDDHISTS P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The Twelfth General Conference of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists was held in 
‘October 1978, in Tokyo, and Kyoto, Japan, 
with inspiring success. 
such manifestation of goodwill and understan- 
ding among the leaders of World Buddhism, 
than at this conference. This may be due to 
the spirit of ‘Buddhism and more due to the 
compassionate interest bestowed on it by the 
great Japanese people: The hosts extended 


<bberant and brotherly hospitality on 
isiting fellow Buddhists. 


‘People usually exclaim that conferences are 

f À : ; 
mere social gatherings. This may be accepted 
asa truth even of the meetings of Buddhists 
` now than in ancient times, when spiritual and 
moral values dominated in their discussions. 
Today materialism is spreading throughout 
the world due to the spread of communistic 
ideas. But this conference held 
differed widely, as it brought differing werld 
Buddhist leaders together into bonds of good- 
will and understanding as seen never before. 


It had illuminated their minds to realize their . 


- high spiritual goals are the same today as of 
the ancient times. They were enlightened to 
see that although their ideals were the same, 
but wereclothed in semantics of differing 
cultural and folk traditions, 
leaders realising these facts 
other in a spirit.of tolerance, 
brotherhood, between the 
Varayanists and Theravadins.: - 

There were people from all over the world, 
even from Communist Russia, but not 
Communist China, Vietnam or Cambodia, 


embraced each 
goodwill and 
Mahayanists, 


There never has been ' 


their. - 


in Japan 


Thus the world | 


where spirituality has vanished into 
materialism. Leaders from great Democzacies 
like America, Canada, Europe, Indie, Nepal, 
Sri Lanka, Thailand to Japan were present. 
Reminding us that the greatest periods o7 his- 
tory were kindled by spirituality like that of 
Emperor Asoka of India in the 3rd Century 
B. C. 

Miss Barbara Ward—the well known 
British economist and writer states that 
“History’s first lesson is that true prestigs has 
always been the product not so mech of 
genuine power as” of genuine excellence”. 
Thus it-may have dawned on the minds of the 
leaders who met in Nippon ( Japan ) to rzalize 
why the modern super powers as that 3f =ussia 
or any other is based on military zrandeur. 
Such powers can destroy all Jife on ea-th, while 
Asokan spiritual glory stands to this cay as 
from dawn of 3rd Century history, es gold. 
H. G. Wells in fis ‘Outlines of History’ 
calls his era as one of the greatest periods of 
human history. Further he is described as the 
noblest ruler of mankind. Today Buddhistic 
and democratic Japan has become the third 
greatest economic power and note that she is 


not a military power by own choice and 
wisdom. 
‘People like Dr. David Hall—a greaz 


American Buddhist—and Dr. Shoheii Ichemura 
of Japan, who have profound knowledge of all 
schools of- Buddhism—Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetian and Theravada—could fucther this 
spirit of oneness cultivated at this- World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, as ‘they are res-ectiful 
and unbiased towards all traditions. — They ' 
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could help the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
to foster respect of each other better by writing 
on these-various forms of Buddhism that exist 
today for publication in the World Fellowship 
of <=uddhists Review, published 
Headcuarters in Bangkok, Thailand. They 
could with ease bring tolerance and understan- 
ding and mutual respect between all these 
traditas ( of Buddhism ). 
take this noble task. 

Ms: cruelare the statements made by 
peopls like D. Susuki of Japan and Venerable ` 
Sangterakhita of Great Britain, who claim that 
Therevadins .are selfish, while their own 
Mahayana creed is selfless, 
incor-ect and ambiguous statement, as the 
Thezexadins stress individual action to purify 
themselves which is geared towards the masses. 
In the Theravada the Bodhisattva Vow ` after 
achiev ng Buddhahood is to help as many 
beings as ready to become enlightened (:Bodhi 
or Satom') and to prepare others for it. In 


the Mehayana this Vow takes another interpre- | e 


tatior. “After attaining the. light of wisdom, 


may Itake the entire lot of beings to that 


haven after becominga Buddha and may I 
enligtten all beings and after conquering dukka 
( suffezing ) may I. remove all 
al”. o; 
Pecple may interpret the Dharma any way 
they like, thatisthe reason forso many 
schoo and sects of Buddhism. But is there 
any jistification fora few adherents of one 
schoo: to make untruthful assertions about the 
others. The Buddha Dharma is eternal and 
revealz{ from time to time of infinity by future 
Buddkzs. The Buddha to be is MAITRIYA, 
who ‘xdll preach the same eternal Dharma. 
May I state that it is the man who has made 
these d_visions, but not by any Buddha. 
Mc.aawana form of Buddhism was formula- 
ted by Naguryanain the 2nd Century after 
Christ. He merely stressed amd developed 
new iceas based on the teachings of the 


at the’ 


May they under- 


This is an. 


sufferings of 


Buddha. Some people claim that some forms 
of Mahayana Buddhism absorbed Greek 
thought that prevailed in north west of India 
at that time and it helped to develop “Amida 
Buddha. This form of Buddhism travelled to 
‘China and absorbed Confuclanism and Taoism 
to form Chinese Buddhism. After all haman 
thought is dynamic not static. This form’. of 
Buddhism was accepted im China & Japan 
which have helped the common faithful to 


follow the masters path, as folk traditions of `. 


their own culture which have been incorporated 
into the parctices iof their own lands are help- 
` ful to them. 


In Europe and North America all kodi 


and sects of Buddhism prevail side by ‘side— 
.Theravada,’ Mahayana and Tantrayana 
_( Tibetian ). Eventually there. will be a 


synthesis suitable for peopl: living in a a 
a 


ficand technological age. Buddkism, is 7 
„philosophy anda way of life, rather than a' X 
teligion. 

In England Mr. Christmas Humphrey, the 
” founder President, Buddhist Society London, 
is trying to formulate his own brand or sect of 
Buddhism. It is composed of 4 little bit of 
Zen, Christian mysticism and Theosophy. He 
is doing it with good 
will succeed is to be seen. Although 
Theravada is the oldest tradition practised in 
England and Europe, Mr. Humphrey has little 
encouraging words to say about it. He says 
the fact that Theravada got a foothold in 
England was due to the Puritan Christian 
traditions of his people. 
Buddhist Society officials to Theravada tradi- 
tion in England. is heightened by its General 
Secretary Mr. Arthur Barton’s stubborn 
statement that currently only Zen and Tibetian 
forms appear to flourish in England, in. their 
partly similar ways. To amy 
Buddhism, Zen and Theravada is more similar 
than Mtualistic Vayrayana. In fact all three 
forms are spreading in the West. After all the 


intentions, whether he . 


The prejudice of the | 


Student of - 
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public should be allowed freedom to choose 
‘any one of the schools that would satisfy their 
personal spiritual needs, rather than coerce 
them intoany one of them. Jn shor! 
Buddhist Society Officials should  be'true 
EKAYANIST. 


The Jodo-Shinsu school of Buddhism as — 


practised in.the U.S.A, under the leadership 
of Bishop Takashi ‘ Tsuyi of the Buddhist 
churches of America, have adopted some 
forms of Theravadin practices that were never 
used in Japan, such as reciting passages from 


the © 
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the Dharmapada and the Eightfold nob 2 path, 
but yet retain the basic features of. tze Jodo 


‘Shinsu traditions. 


As shown all traditions of Buddhism are 
built on the needs of different cultures, but all 
have basic teachings of the Buddha incorpora- 
ted into them. There are no superior or 
inferior schools of Buddhism, as they are all 


following the path laid by the Buddha. May 
the spirit-of EYAYANA ( One path ) prevail 


under the noble guidance of the Word 


Fellowship of Buddhists. 


HEMOSORPTION : A NEW METHOD OF ar TENE 
VvV. NEGOVSKY 


A promising trend of medicine is being 
born before: our eyes. A new method of 
treatment based on the sorption ( absorption ) 


of toxic substances from the blood and other. 


biological liquids of the organism has been 
worked out and introduced in -clinical practice. 
For the series of investigations in this field Yu. 
M. Lopukhin, I. V. Surkov, M.N. Moloden- 
kov, O. A. Mashkov, B.D. Komarov, Ye. A. 
Luzhnikov, R. I..Utyamyshev, N. V. Khapilov 
Yu. A. Leikin and A.V. Ryabov have been 
put forward as candidates fora USSR State 
Prize. 

A number of lives have been saved and the 
serious conditions of hundreds of patients 
have been alleviated by means of hemosorp- 
tion, as the new method of treatment is called. 


It will be easier to explain the essence of the 
method if one determines the disease asa 
disorder of the stability of the inner medium 
of the organism. Its main filters—the kidneys 
and the liver are affected, sometimes diferent 
kinds of poisoning takes place and then 
harmful substances find their way into the 
blood threatening a patient with death, In 
order to prevent this it is necessary to purify 
the blood. 

The elaboration of the sorption n2thod 
Started in 1969. However, its foundations 
had been laid.-much earlier. It all bezan in 
1785 when the Russian scientist T. Lovits was 
studying the properties of coal, and saw that it 
discoloured tinted water absorbing tke dye. 
The researcher hardly thought at the time that 
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the property of coal discovered by him would 
be Ee basis of the inveation of the gas-mask 
4 mzde in 1915 by N. Zelinsky, a remarkable 
chemist ) and of.the present method of hemo- 
sorxion. 

` The: technique of kemicsorpioi resembles 
hervdialysis, the method of artificial purifica- 
tion of blood during. renal insufficiency. How- 
ever the resemblance is only formal. An 
artifcial kidney removes from the blood only 
low molecular substances, while sorption 
meiLeds free blood of aay elements at all, 
irresjective of their molecular mass, actually 
periorming the part of an ertificial liver. 

Severl stages of the work performed’ can be 
singed out. The most important of them is 
the creation of sorbents which absorb toxic 
subtsiances without destroying blood celis and 
removing products necessary for the organism. 
Firs, activated carbon was tested : different 

-meziods ofits processing were tried, granules 
of Hferent shapes and sizes were made and 
` the est coating for them searched for. Grades 
of carbon which satisfy strict medico-biological 
recctirements have already been found. Ion- 
excLange resins which possess a more selective 
ab‘Lty than carbons are also used as sorbents. 
In recent years new grades of sorbonts: have 
besa worked out not only, in Moscow, but also 
in 2 number of other scieatific centres of our 
colatry, particularly in Kiev. 

Special apparatus had to be constructed 
for clinical hemosorption. The task was ‘made 
mcere difficult by the fact that the instruments 
had to be simple in use and particularly during 
steclization. The parts and columns with 
sorbents had to be desiged in such a way that 
it “ould be easy to replece them. 
. pleted apparatus makes it possible to conduct 
hemosorption in urgent cases ina  patient’s 
hone ora moving ambulance. An automatic 
coxtrolling denice has been also 


foz regulating the sorption of tke lymph, as 


ment of very different diseases. 


_ adults has been reduced by 


gratifying : hemosorption reduces 


The com- . 


constructed - 


well as a system for purifying blood plasma 
which makes it possible to use - sorbents that 
are even aggressive to the elements of the blood 


In a word, the designers were faced with some 


rather difficult problems, particularly if one 
takes into account that there has been no 
experience of building such an apparatus in 
any country of the world. However, most of 
these tasks have now been solved. 

The introduction of the method of hemo- 
sorption into clinical practice required the 
experimental use and improvement of all the 
clements of the mothod over several years. 
Only when te complete safety had been esta- 
blished did clinical investigations begin. Over 
a thousand hemosorptions have been performed 
already. . All the main suppositions have been 
‘confirmed : the. timely cennection with the- 
aitificial liver has proved useful in thet 


~o r 

Good results have been obtained dur 
the treatment of formeely mortal poisoning 
with barbiturates, elenium, chlorophos and - 


other toxic compounds. The mortality of 
while child mortality in these cases actually 
went down to nil. The results of the complex 
treatment of mechanical jaundice are also very 
the pheno- 
mena of self-poisoning and the . condition of 
the patients improves. This has made it 
possible to perfosm operations with greater 
confidence of.a favourable -outcome. 


work in patients suffering from some other 
diseases ofthe liver. In some eases it was 
necessary to apply hemosorption from three to 
six times. This nas shown the expediency of 
setting up special rooms, or hemoserption 
centres, like the rooms for artificial kidneys, so 
that in cases of serious affection of the liver it 
is possibke to purify the blood 
thus support the patient’s life. 


70-86 per cent, ` 


t Hemo- . _ 
sorption has helped to restore the capacity for ' 


regularly and . 


f 


HEMOSORPTION 


Much attention is paid in owr couatry to 
the combat of alcoholism and the treatment of 
diseases connected with it. In 23 cases of 
delirium tremens the very first session cf 
hemosorption removed the symptoms of acute 
alcoholic poisoning. 

Accidentally encountering poisoning im a 
schizophrenia patient, scientists fownd that kis 
mental condition improved after hemoserp- 
tion. 


: A NEW METHGD OF TREATMENT 
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-The use of serptional methods for the great- 
meat ef skin and allergic diseases is of great 
interest. The results of the treatment of 
disorders in the activity of the immuno‘ogical 
system are also hopeful. This is very impor- 
tant in commection with the wide spreacing ef. 
these diseases in recent decades ard the 
difficulty of their treatment. There are som=2 

. prospects of using hemosorption in revivifica- 
tion and some other fields of medicine, 


ep tree 


THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF S€IENCE 


BIJAL KUMAR DUTTA 


New thoughts of science on the basis of vivid 
‘practical - realistic evidences of the everyday 
common fundamental eternal facts and jigwres 
‘of the environment. This proves the indis- 
: pensable importance of process knowledge and 
consciousness both individuals and the 
' Supreme, equally with other energies function- 
ing scientifically all together jointly and severa- 
lly. This would placed before the Indian 
Science Congress Session in the month of 
February, 1980. 

A Prelude—I am going to place befere yor 

a very important topic for-consideration. This 

covers from the prime origin of the creation all 

through its systems upto the end, also beyond, 

showing the relations with the source or 

Greater ifany. Its inevitable fanctions in 
4 i; 


every action reaction chamge, of the entire 
universal establishment, eentrolling the birth 


activity death of matter mind life, every 


. particle electron, proton aad so on, make it 


jadispeusable in the international, 
political, 
life. 
First ef all we must know for certaiz what 
science is, and then try to trace its origin and 
functions. It is desirable to approach from all 
possibte directions to make it definite, ` 
Comments Ox. Science—According to Dic- 
tionary, it is the knowledge systematized. Fte- 
Indian scholars say, it is the knowledge specia- 
lised or Bishesh Jnana or Vijnana ; tke 


ordinary krewledge gives only the superficial 
ideas and evidences, l 


national, 
social, economic and every ŝeld of 





y a 


Dwn: Conclusion—To me science is the prac- 
tical realistic truths-of the wniversal mechanism 
thzt . provide the vivid lawful existence. aad 
cortinuous evolutionary. fwactional journey 
towards fulfilment. Without it the systematic 
methodical well designed procedures would 
have beer turned into chaotic mockery. It is 


the knowledge of the Supreme source em- - 


picred in the smooth rumning of the creation 
to completeness. Whatever is there and 
happens are-true, comes uader the. jurisdictien 
‘of science, whether good or bad, scheduled or 
not - i : E 
, Usual Truth—Let us analyse the truth a bit ; 
it iœ the actual fact that genuinely happened, 
the proper reality which is ome, can not be two 


so <bviously unchangeable comstant but the . 


creztion is always changing, just the opposite. 
So the Ind‘an philosophers say, it is not the 
truth but false, illusive, relative etc. 
"Voridly Truth—I thiak from the creation 
poirt of view, change is the fundamental truth 
of t, science is the precess, respensible te 
* show and tell exactly how, why, wherefrom aad 
whe-eto. The change and science are inseper- 
able fromeach other. Actually science is 
everything, administering the whele affair in a 
fixec pattern by permanent systems of law 
process on the same steady directiom and track 
to :erve one purpose, te accemplish single 
objective, the fulfilment, te achievea restful 
completeness. The science itself is constant 
and :ọ me it is the prime truth. It gives the 
laws of constancy ia every field; im. variety of 
` ways : -for example, one ef these says—‘The. 
voluxie remains constaat under the same 
pressure and temperature’. The mathemati- 
-cal science practically fleurished on its basis 
and also starts with the numerical ideatity of 
numser one. 
Farmanent Truth—The eternal 
trutiz is the very source, a perpetual combima- 
tion of three qualities of 


‘is ene complete Advaita. 


absolute ` 


Omniscient . 
Omnipotent Omnipresent, making a Trinity of. 
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completeness, equivalent to one, the Advaita. 


' The permanent complete knowledge of science - 


forms the unchangeable constant, the origin 
of science to build up this fathomless universe. 
The full science neither increases nor decreases 
nor decays inspite of using unaccountable 
number ef times. It is also not affected in any 
way by the slight changes that occured no 
doubtin the omnipotent part to supply the 
energies to gowrish. the small’portion of the 
Omnipresent constitution of the Trinity, the 
very universal consciousness to blossom upto 
the highest Supremacy of all knowing and slide 
dowa again to the lowest simplicity of knew- 
ing nothing, a complete blankmess, the mere 
conscious existence. This is going on in 
cyelic orders. 


An Ancient Version—I am very much detent: es 


ed te quote here a magnificent sloka from A 


Brihadaranyaka Upaniskad. where the Ri 
says abeut the fulaess of the. Creator ad 
croatien in two lines only :— | 

Om Paraamadaha Purnemidam Purnat Puraa- 
mudachyatey l 

Puanamadaya 
Abashiskthatey. 

The Brahman is Supreme and eomplete in 
every respect, the creation is alse complete om 
fulfilmemt of its mission; if the aesthetic 
external universal completeness had net — 
happened, still the original supreme com- 


Purnashya _ Purnameba 


` pleteness ef Brahman remains exactly the same 


eternally. 

This clearly indicates that the whole thing 
The completeness is 
never hampered whether the Creator alone by 
Himself or together with the creation which is 
nothing but a development’ ‘out of Him. So 
the ratio and sum total always remains the 
same and make complete one, the Paripurnam. 

Misjudgement—Hardly ‘many! clearly realise 
that this universe is not of human make, ner 
coming intoits folds any discretionary er 
lasting affairs. Everything within it is 
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‘transient, a continuous develepments of changes i 
by science, entnusted to perform ‘scientific 
duties; that they ase themselves fully 
scientifically mechanised energies, assigned to 
fulfil a task according to the Desigmer’s rules 
and arrangements, which are not obligatery 
‘but fully compulsory aad there is nothing else 
to do but toobey. It is appropriate te 
concieve the entire creation as a single unit, - 
functioning as one administrative body, under 
the only sovereign authority, the. sole creator 
Preserver-Preceptor. His knowledge power 
process planning implimentation control from 
the start to finish, make a complete whole. 
Popularity Science is quite’ popular these 
days, even the children know about it from 
the school, the young and old are used to it, 
at least with a few things of science, and the , 
. scientists themselves are quite proud of it, due 
to the successful planetary expeditions. 
Achpally” ‘science directs the universal’ fulfil- 
mënt in harmonious discipline. Its proper 
culture will reveal the importanee and value 
in human society: for peaceful presperity to 
attain divinity that was- ence achieved in 
ancient India. : l 
Conditioned Reflexes—A well balanced 
living is essential for all but not possible unless - 
mankind knows scientifically, their source goal 
and all about the intermediate functions, con- 
trolled by the same science of creation. A’ 
life becomes fully conditioned with a mode of- 
living; difficult to give up, even for a better- 
ment, unless the science is known. Repeated 
action, makethe impressions deeper , awd 
strong:r on the individual consciousness and 
responds in all suitable circumstances, accord- ; 
ing to the law of science that says ‘every actien 
has its equal and opposite reaction.’ l 
l Dogmatic Religion—Yet religions and, philo- 
sophies are persistently enjoying the dictatorial 
authority, to deal wrth and explain the Creator 
creation matter mind sonl life living etc. with 
the help of logical inferences, comparative 


_ admit and rectify their own faults, 


‘of Supreme and individual souls. 
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deductions, traditional marrations, recsomable 
Comprekensions, even imaginary conclusions, 
through linguistic manipulations _ of vocabu- 
laries, grammar phonetics. philology. etc., 
accerding to suitability. Moreover, sentim ents, 
blind faiths, practices of rituals and long im- 
pesed unfair damaging customs, on the sosiety, 
have crippled and gripped the majority nind. 
They discard the seience as anti-God man made 
actions and openly accuse that . the pr2sent 
State of world affairs are the ‘pro€ucts of 
science, o 
Rival , Science—Seientists also dec ared 
crusade against religions, propagating non- . 
existence ef God : aceuse them of explciting 
Masses; their opium effects on the society. 
Life term ‘imprisenmient with superstit>ns : 
erroneous illusive' ideas about soul acd its 
continueus journey through life after lif- and 
soon. They de not want ‘to accept any- 
thing not proved in their laboratory, inspite . of 
vividly fumctioning in the nature, perczived 
‘easily through tke senses. So science is only 
reputed for its laboratory experiments, mono- 
polisiag on the material world, rewarded :>me- 
times with big encouraging and interesting 
discoveries. Itis a great pity, not to realise, 
who does the experiments and how ; alsc who 
are responsible for accepting those, ` They are 
none but the consciousness with variable kaow- 
ledge and their capabilities to apply. The 
refusal to admit their natura] existence power 
activities abilities are simply self denial suizidal 
attimde. ` a 7 
Science—Religion Synthesis—Receatly an 
attempt to make a synthesis of religior. and 
setence is very popular but no substantial 
effects are possible or expected unless -they 
‘The sim- 
ple prime factors „are the Creator or soarce, 
creation tbe ch anges and science the processes. 
The religions have discarded the law prozess, j 
the other one ignores the source, the exis 


tence 
Both rave 


$= 
lef out the most vital factors, the so called 
kncwables aad knowers. 
owz. lapses, the differences will be eliminated 
auomatically and science ‘would be ‘the 
relizion of the universe, or the religion of the 
un erse would be science. ‘ 

_ re Vision—I hope my arduous endeavour 
` mez help to bring about a. durable peace pros- 
pecctv happiness in ‘the 
apclogise for my venture to tell about it, at 
thic incomplete stage of my research, consider- 
ing the urgency of acquainting more able 
. perzons with this work, who may ' use it sui- 
tab-y for -humaa betterment. It is a difficult 
lerthy subject and due to my short limitations 
I stall only present briefly my 
anc important findings, with a little introduca 
tior and references to uaderstand better from 
the: scientific point of view. If I am only able 
to make my convictions clear 
th= rigin, the rest will make their own ways. 

Divine Scieace—Now-a-days everything 
` must be explained scientifically. It is the all 
tins permanent religion of the universe, fer 
the natural benefit of - everybody uatil fulfil. 
‘mert and should be well recegnised accept- 
als facts, in this scientific era, all over the 
werld. And the particular wonderful 
mechanism of producing releasiag and em- 
plc~ing the energies of matter amd conscious- 
ness into activities jointly and severally, in 

hermonious evolutionary . 

ofstations, to comtinue on their purposeful 
progressive devolopment and fulfilments, are 
the works of the Divine Science, from the 
- start to finish, functioning all over the univer- 

sa. creation 
cor. ect scheduled method of the Supreme 
` Serre for the all round . welfare of all. 
Evsty initial steps and stages are to be done 
pruderly, so that the next procedures do not 
des-ate, but rather follow perfectly according 
to <he pre-planned design to reach the goal. 
As ; matter or fact, there are the outer sys- 


If they mend their. 


human society. I. 


. Stage, eligible to know the 
observations 


enough about 


co-ordinated co- ' 


` Brabma 


without stop. This is tae only ` 
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tems of superficial external science, easily 
noticeable but the internal perceptions of the 
secret science, are only gradually reveated, as 
one is able {to make advances. To me . che 
word ‘Divine’ means a state of completeness, 
the things. outside or pre and post creational 
Stages i. e. the existence of the source and 
goal. 

Divine Science Appliéd—The matter ‘an con» 
sciousness together forming life is naturally: 
must be nourished by.the material energies 
according to the divine process, for the perfect 
growth of the consiousness to reach the goal 
of completeness. The human life is the last 
technique of the 
divine science to attain the highest divinity but 
not knowing the indispensable inevitable and 


unavoidable role of it, make lapses go diff- © 


erently out of track to suffer, inspite of having 


_ all the potenti alities. to have a most enjoyable 


journey. Sar octal 

The Origin Puzzie—It i is no etic to find 
out science and their functions. Any book of 
scienc will provide a lot, even keen diligent 
observers > will finda , great deal from the 
environment ; but what about the origin ? 
Naturally it dates back to the beginning of the’ 
creation, leaves us to. a speculative and- ima- 
ginary conclusions, unless a pure scientific 
approach is made Which gives a solid link with 
the past present and future. \ 

Ancient „Version — Let us see what is said 
about it by the ancient Rishis of India, who 
claim to -have solved this during the period of 
Sadhana. Their documents show 
thorough realisations of the Divine Science of 
creation including life and. living.’ Their 
scripture is called ‘VEDA’ or 
means knowledge which is obviously in com- 

pete form. Science means Vijnana or the 
tealisaté nof the detailed finer inner and 
deeper aspects ofthe whole creation. All 
these were included in the general study of 
the Brahma Sadhana, as full curriculum of the- 


‘Jnana’ and 
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education system. The proofs of these are 
still lying scattered in the Vedanta and Upani- 
shads. The Rishi of the Swetaswatara 
Upanishad proclaimed the knowable existence 


of the source and invited the whole world to ’ 


know about it. He said— 
Srinyantu Vishve Amritasya Putra 
` Dhamani Divyani Tashthu 
Vedaham Etam Purusham Mahantam Ady 
„Varnan Tamashah  Parashtet 
Tameba Viditwa Ti Mritumeti Nanyaha Piha 
Vidyateh Hayanaya. 
Oh please, lend me your ears and listen. 
carefully, the children of the immortal Soul, 
. whosoever live in this universe, mankind the 
-dwellar’s on earth, the Devatas € Gods ) of the 
heaven, the Angels and others in the celestial 
region, I have the information of the know- 
able Self-manifested bright luminous Supreme 
- Soul, existing beyond the darkness of ignorance 
- The aspirant devotee can only overcome and 
‘conquer death by futly realising -Him alone. 
Salvation is not possible by any other means. 
‘The Rishi of the Taittiriya Upanishad 
said :— f : 


Ah Eh 


Yato Ba Imani Bhutani jdyantey Yena fatani 
-~ jibanti Yat Prayanta Bhishambishqnti ee 
shashya Tad Brahmah: 

The one from whom all these ene rgies a are 
born ( emerge ) in stages, and by whom 
afterwards nourished to exist in active state 

and towards. whom at the end of total 
transformation those proceed and finally 
merge, endeavour to know Him scientifically ; 


He ‘is the Brahman, the Supreme Soul. , 
Creator The Source—Those, not only 
indicate the parts played by the .source in. 


-effecting making maintenance and fulfilment 
of the energies supplied by changes but also 
conveys : 
inner and finer aspects of the source; its all 
powerful existence, inventor of wonderful 
` plans technique of evolutionary procedures, 
practical realistic systems, the unique patterns, 


, the period of Ramayana. 
-at present, is a recovered 
` Mahamuni Vyas and.divided into fcur parts, 


‘knowledge of much more deeper - 


the cyclic orders and a few other 
importance, above all, about the -2omplete 
consciousness of science. A process is essen- 
tial to make something; which must have the 
knowledge behind it, which again calis for a 
consciousness, without which there is no 
possibility of holding and using krowledge, 


points of 


. its only quality er property. - The resclts show 


‘the standard of knowledge 
ability of the conscious power. 

Dark Age—Those days are gone, ~he origi- 
nal Veda is lost long ago, perhaps scon after 
The one’ we have 
‘version “ritten by 


wisdon quality 


‘at thé time the had written Puranas, Maha- 
barata, Bhagabat etc. Thus India enr ered into 
the dark age of symbolism, a definite degrada- 
tion from the positive realism toz negative 
idealism. 

Veda In Dispute—Many Indian scholars 
of that time did not accept that “eda, ex- 
pressing the doubts about its ge-uineness. 
Notable persons like Buddha, Mazxabir etc, 
rejected it outright. Since then two distinct 
schools of thoughts flourished side Ey side in 
India, one supporting and the other discarding 
the present Veda written by Vyas Deva. 

Medicyal Deforms—Soon, the effects of 
practicing symbolic religion became widespread 
and turned the already diseased nstion into 
an epidemic form, Gradually suspicon arose 
about the Creator, the origin of creation, 
whether two or one and so on. Varzious 
conclusions arrived at by eminent scholars 
like Shankaracharya in his  Acvaitadad ; 
Ramanuja’s Vishistadvaitabad, Kap#l’s Sham- 
khyabad etc., are due to the om:ssions of 
the practical realistic scientific lew process 
systems. The pattern of life have become 
illogical false hypocritical. The people have 
lost the basi¢ power to realise he simple 
truths of science. All enthusiasm to search 
for the truth and integrity to support and 


F 
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stand fer” the truth have dwindled down. 


, Falsehcod has crept into the very character 


| of the nation, resulting in the widespread 
corrupt ons in every field of dife. “ 

Mod2rn Views—In this age of science, a 

few eminent scientists have also expressed 

their ovn views,as regards the origin and 





. developments of the universe. 


' quite popular. 


Their Quantum 
Theory, Random Theory and a few more are’ 
Many are in opinion that 
matter s the origin of creation and that the 
conscicasness or life developed’ or evolved. 
out ofi. Of course, thisdoes not support 
their statement of, the presence of intelligence 


in the czeation, which is definitely not seen in ` 


the characters of matters. It.must be realised 
thoroughly, that knowledge intelligence 
wisdom judgement love sympathy etc., belong 
to consciousness which is «something else. 
Matter & Consciousness-—It is true that.the 
propertes of the material energies are alone 
respons-ble for an on the spot action reaction 
change but those-are unable to guide them- 
selves tc a planned. purposeful objective; due 
to thei own changeable character and in- 
ability to hold knowledge i. e. have no percep- 
‘tive receptive power, ruling out the assimila- 
tion anc application capacity | which are the 
special qualities and abilities of consciousness 


- only. 


| 
| 


Neo-Light—None of the Sciemce- Philosphic- 
Religian theories are quite satisfactory from 
the practical realistic point of views ; so a 
fresh aproach has beer made, following -Ra- 
tural systematic path easily available to every- 
body a:. the time. 

Autonation—The universe isa self expos- 
ing explanatory organisation, that shows its 
scientific existence and processes, im all actions 
movem=nis and changes every moment in all 
circumstaaces. .Full evidential particulars of 
their cLaracteristics methocs designs plan 
purpose- procedures systems goal are cloanty 
obtainable without distortion prejudice and 


‘or indirectly in variable 
recipropcally correlated in every action. reac- - - 


‘mental factors- of alterations, 
- divine purpose ef the Supreme 
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discrimination. Those are equally open to- 
all, may be partial amd superficial in seme 
cases but the deeper immer finer aspects are 
fully exposed to dilligeut observers and “sincere 
_ enquirers. 

Origin Of Sclence—Actually sciemce is the 
systematic acquiring of accurate knowledge of 
the practical realistic processes of gradual ` 
methodical changes, mot just now or for the 
tine being but every moment from the very | 
beginning to the end of the whole affair. A 
change always takes place through a process. 
iby the knowledge of a ceusciousness, the only 
energy that can hold the kaew how, as its. 
naturai quality and property. These factors. 
are inseperable interconnected interdependent. 
and of -highest importance. One musi re- 
member that change process property know- ` 
ledge consciousness must be present directly 

proportions and 


tion, also lawfully bound with each other. i 

Technique Of Origin—A state of stabilised 
completeness is the place of drigin where the 
energies remain in potential neutral form. 
At first, when the energies are released or 
emerge, get seperated to act om each other by 
actual give amd take of properties, moulded 
up into various formations by interchange 
addition subtraction multiplication division 
ot any other systems, unless neutralised or 
absorbed by suitable energies. The flexible 
elastic ature, give ample 
many Variations but fundamentally keep up 
precisely the main evolutionary structural 
pattern as scheduled by their striet law abiding 
properties. 

inner Saence—Frem the deep seientefic. 
point of view, it is full acceumt of legitimate 
give and take ef energy properties, when come 
in close oontact with each’ other, the funda- 
to serve the: 

Absolute, 


whether matter or consciousness or both as 


o 


opportunity of ` 
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” Essential Issues—Changeable developments 
‘continuously create a past present events and 
future possibilities, with the involvement of 
time and space, watil the change at the end 
-of the cycle céases, om entering . into com- 
pleteness, the calm neutral feature of rest- 
‘fuiness, wherefrom it starts’ journey. The 
past is only a by-gome incidence, leaves no 
‘trace of its existence bwriedin the sequence 
of changes, will meyer ceme back in ‘reality, 


except in the memory through experiences. 
So the present isthe maost vivid continuous 
practical realistic perceptable progressive 


-development of tke past, leading’ to correct 
predictable future, if only dome scientifically. 
It is a pre-planaed scientific scheme from 
start to finish, will tell everything ‘properly of 
the very distant past and the future, also the 
-begianing and end. ; l 
- + An Ancient Version—Lettas see again what 
-the Rishis of the Brikadaranyaka and Chhan- 
-dyogya Upanishad said about the origin of the 
creation. „They say: ldam Ba Agrey Naiba 
Kinchit Ashit Sadebah Saumyeh Dam Agrah Ashit 
-Ekamebadvitiem Seba Esha Mahon Aja Atma 
„Ajaro Amaro Amrita Abhaya. Tad Idam Sarbam 
Srijat. Pa 
, ‘At first there was nothing of this creation 
in existence. Before the. universal creation 
process starts making chamges, none but one 
without the second, the Supreme Divine 
Brakman was present. 


highest Paramount Soul. 
immortal perpetual self-confident fearless. He 
has created all that are obtainable in this 
universe, evefything that are functioning in 
„this creation. . 
There are many other alike slokas in 
various Upanishads which definitely indicate 
-the scientific : attainments of these days about 
-the Creator, the origin of creation. 


. co-ordination and harmony are 


He is eternally Self- 
„existent (net come or bora of anything ) the . 
He is non-decaying ` 
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Personal Findings—I have tried . analyse 
the data obtained from day to day existence 
for fulfulment by the everyday scierce of na- 
ture without schooling as noticed i ia all cther - 
living beings. This definitely happezs on the 
Strength of natural scientific realisations 


provided in their evolutionary systems of both | 
-knowers and knewables, their natur:] attrac- | 


tion to each other, mainly of knowzrs. 
must be the most easy and perfect 
right conceptions for which every 


This 
way of 
fe is well 


equipped, free to ase and develop scicntifically, | 





The methods or give’ and take co-operation, 
alwzys ready 
to work- in a correct systematic manzer. The 
sense Organs are meast to make the conscious- 
hess most conscieusly impressed with.the 
happenings of tke ‘environment i. 2. silent 


- realisations of the entire affairs of cheages. 


Knowables & Kaowers—Here two factors are 
most important, must be clearly urderstood. 
One is the performer er knewables hich are 
strictly speaking the material energies that can 
act only without knowing anything about 
themselves or othersi.e, their actior reaction 
change. The other ene is the knower or the 
observer orthe soséeiousness ( inZividval ) 
who knows al aad also acts as performer, 
entirely en the directive admunistrative fashion 
on the strength of knewledge or know-how 
within self. Neither the conscitisness zan 
act as matter by emmitting energy properties 
in vibrations like heat light sound ctc., nor 
can the matters act as director adm_nistrator 
like consciousness. Both are quice distinct 
energies to perform their respective cuties to 
play different roles. ‘There must be matters 
to help the consciousness to be con:cious of 
everything, to attain fall divinity by xnowing 
their science only. 

The knowables are the energies from the 
souree in different vibrational wav=lengths, 
their most finest state of existence, on -he way 


N 
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to form maiters by various permutations com-. 
binatons. They condense gradually to 
. electron proton neutron etc. to atoms mole- 


. cules compounds through the intermediaries , 


of gcceous liquid and solid states, the maxi- 
mum gross issue. ` l 
The energy as knowers emerge out of the 
‘univ=sal ` consciousness to be conscious of 
the environment. It has the quality and 
abil to take impressions of the activities 
of tke knowables, i in the form of finest vibra- 
_ tions, through the ‘sense organs. Those are 
nicely accumulated i in continuos serial orders, 
to b= projected on the conscious mind of the 
knoxers like picture albums. Those function 
as knowledge to develop logical senses judge- 
meni intelligence wisdom ard so on. 
QSjects—The main features of science are 
to teach how to use the material energies of 
the environments, to the best advantage of the 
simtTianeous progressive developments of the 
bodymind and soul. This can never be done 
unless the right wisdom is developed for the 
inta’= of correct 
wor'c and giving out the proper dirèctions 
from within in pure scientific manner, to guide 


daily ‘living which is the most vital factor of . 


life. There are maximum and minimum 


. impulses from the outside. 


threshold points, along the schedule scientific ` 


patt to carry on proper life ; anything below 
and or above becomes chaotic ‘jnjurious and 
full <f sufferings. ‘ 


vie isdom——All the science gathered dining 


` the various sense organs, help to build up the 
higtest faculty of combined scientific senses, 
forreng the wisdom of life,. particularly in 
humen systems, - which turn to be 
natuze by realising clearly that correct sche- 
dule track from its very source to the goal, 
the ziace of full divinity. l 
Life ` is Realisation—Non-human ‘lives, 

inspice of their limited potentialities -of body 
mind and soul, have the tremendous power 


divine in. 


to perceive the finest vibrations of the energy . 


_tions through the sense organs, 


. earthquake 


` reaching the 


. creation. 
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impulses, much quicker and from far 


‘greater distances than human beings. -They_ 


realise the action {reaction change by more 


efficient instinct, duc to their fine sensitiveness. . 


and constant direct contacts and easy realisa-: 
without any 
vocabulary or via media. Those organs become 
natural - finest barometers ` ~ thermometers 


i 


speedometers voltameters and al} other meters. - 


Their tremendous intuition power, that enable 


‘them. to judge the characters of others, fore see 


death mishaps natural calamities like cyclone 
etc., are noteworthy. Their 
special exceptional ‘efficiency of certain organs, 
even sincerity of mind, as shown in loyalty 


‘faithfulness love etc., are well known. These 


are all 


consequences of action reaction of 


energies on the consciousness and supply thè l 


important guiding factors to 
complete knowledge of science of creation and 
creator in all the deepest inner aspects. 

. Creator’s Creator—Many scientists think of 
the possibilities of Creator's Creator in exis- 
tence like;a chain system, but this is not tenable.. 
According to the law of knowledge-process,. 
the start ensues from a condition of complete: 
know-how of science, in a clear 
scientific manner and the end 
the conclusion of the creation 


systematic: 
comes also at 
‘process, on. 
objective with the’. completion 
of knowledge. This also can not 
than one. : Thus one completeness 
for the making maintenance and fulfilment of 


and the same entity 
knowledge ; 


of complete — 
there is nothing before and after. 


‘The Rishis of the Upanishads also confirm 
. this, as mentioned earlier. 


_All are no doubt. 
parts.of a bigger existence, finally of an one 


-complete whole, the highest in power krow- 


ledge intelligence. wisdom judgement who- 
supplies everything required. 


Knowledge-Process—The knowledge and 


peocess are reciprocal and part and parcel of 


So, the origin and the end are one - 
state of 


pursue for a.” 


bé more: . - 
is enough `’ 


E 





ad 


“ example—That- 


‘and greatest of 
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each other. A knowledge 
process, which in turn supplies the same theory, 
and practical 
very first performance is not possible without 
the possession of knowledge before hand. A 


practical demonstration also definitely tells 
` about the precognitioned source with ability 


to perform or make arrangements for each 
step and stage to function also with any specia- 
lity, involving past. present future time space 
direction etc. Primarily the energy properties 
and how those can be harnessed to be employ- 
ed scientifically for the fitting survival and 
fulfilment of life are most essential for all in 
daily living. This’ actually goes on as the 
natural schooling method of the environment 
but has been greatly ignored by tne human 


- being at present. 


Knowledge-Process Relation—In this regard 
we cah easily enumerate several laws. > As foi 
i the same process of science 
applied, will directly give the same. result 
provided the source or the ingredients are 
constant. kisis what happening with the 
Creator-cx{tation. If anything is altered to the 
slightest extent within it, the consequences are 
also changed proportionately. This is happen- 
ing with the human society. Right products 


can never be obtained by wrong methods, and - 


So, for a different’ result, the 
ingredient should ane be 


or. ingredients. 
methods _ and or 
changed. 


Potentlal—Kinetic—A process is only an. 


expression in kinetic form of the knowledge in 
potential possession. Both knowledge and 


process are energies of highest order, always .. 


remain amalgamated with each ‘other like an 
inseparable compound. Knowledge is the finest 
all energies possessed by a 
consciousness and the process iis its external 
application. - 
Source together with the knowledge of science 
is the highest of finest and the prime energy of 
all; without which nothing would have come 
5 


‘gives rise toa 


knowledge ef execution. The- 


` together, 


` fulfilment 


So the existence of the Supreme ` 


outin this wonderful 
“order. y 

Trifurcate S úpreme Soul—So the presence ef 
the Supreme Soul, an union. of Cmniscient 
Omnipotent Omnipresent entity is ar absolute 
scientific certainty. He has taken up the direct 
methéd of teaching, both theory ance practice 
as He has created the individual 
consciousness as knowers and the material 
energies as knowables. “He is also showinz aa 
indispensable combined practical unit of krow- 
ledge-proeess which also confirms sol ily His 
existence as the Sovereign Creator—Preserver- 
Preceptor. The plans-process of science 
originated from His knowledge ( wisdom ), -the 
energies from His power of action, waich carry 
on changing in His particular design for the 
of consciousness to the highest 
divinity. All are emerging from the ure 
divine constitution to attain divinity, withir the 
highest divine Self ( Soul ) by Him of Him fer 
Him. He exists eternally with His complete 
knowledge of science wnchanged _ur‘increased 
‘undiminished undecaying, inspite of using nfi- 
nite number of times. 

Effects Of Ne-Science—An existirg ow 
ledge supposed to remain unchanged zo matter 
whether used or not, yet cases of  getaing rosty 
and ultimate complete elimination are on the 


systematic fruitful 


“increase in this world of unscientific } ving. The 


function of the memory is to recall past impre- 
ssions whenever required or wantec but there 
are ample instances of failure and complete 
forgetfulness, perhaps due to the lack of proper 
nourishments, leading to all other defec.s of 
body mind and soul, 

Conditioned Reflexes—Surely the conscious- 
‘ness must be stable in retaining all the sciences 
gathered ` ‘to keep . the integrity ir order to 
progress. for its, attainment of. divinity. This is 
proved by the facts, that any impression cnce 
deeply enrooted in the consciousness can noz be 
removed or altered easily. It may carry on 
through life after for,a total expzlsion o 





| change over for betterment ; 


| practice, So it will 
| change is always equal to the work donc in a 





like 
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so the 
sions must be carefully taken in at first. 

Charccter Of Matter—Wihereas alterations 
take place in the material 
comple-e change. in the constitution happens 
rather easily and quickly but nothing extincts ; 
the sum total always remains the same and the 
law of conservation of energy is obtained. 

New Laws—It may be possible te deduce a 
few new laws by only adding the three words, 
purpose knowledge and process, to the already 
existing law of science which says that—The 
work ` done, is equal 
specific time’. Here the word ‘energy’ 


always employed in the actual reality.im daily 
speak clearly that ‘A 


specific time, adopting a precess, directly 
proport.onal to the knowledge, relatively te'the 


| purpose of reaching the goal.’ If the. original 


law is taken into account in Tote, the result 


| may vary in practice according to proccss, the 
other tro remaining constant. 


Several corollaries may, also be enumerated 
as follows :— 

(1) that specie else E the 
same, tke quality of work is variabje direct and 


| proport:onate to the performance proficiency ; 


(2). that the learaing.of a method ( from a. 
perfornrance or otherwise ) is directly prepor- 
tional to the assimilation capacity. This 
indicates the standard of the person. Aad so 
ag a 

Inkecent 


Quality—it is definite that the 


| working ability of the consciousness and matter , 
_ depend Jn the pre-existing quality or property 


within those.- In case of matter, the energies 
sat light sound etc., and in case of 
consciotsness, it is the knowledge or know- 
how of the material energy properties i. e. their 
vibration. variations and effects on the consci- 


ousness and matters. The secret of science is 


that the matters show their characters and the 


impres- 


energies, even a’ 


to the eaergy used ina . 
should C 
| include those three words also, as they are 
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comsciousness knows about those how to use 
and coatrolto the best advantage of self 
enlightenment, that depends on the scientific 
wisdom and judgement. 11 
Important Phases— Here a few things should 
also be clearly and thoroughly realised. First 
of all the prime source, the complete ' whole: 
of powers knowledge energy _ execution ) 
sesendly the plans. and designs ‘forthe 
systematic evelutienary methods of progress 
certrejied by the laws of action reaction of 
preperties ; thirdly, the production and release 
of energies for activities and fourthly, until 
Teturms to’ the source again. on fulfilment of 


- purpose aad completion of the scheme. All the 


energics-jand their by-products are for the ` 


scientific welfare of all: the energies. concerned 


and their. smooth - accomplishments of 
respective missioms. A chamge means restles- 
sness, activities, turmoil, varies according to 
the gravity of the sitwation, a condition of ` 


- conversion, a state of operational work for a 


particular purpese ; otherwise the energies 
Temaia im a neutral restful quiet potential 
existemce. aa 

. Education—It is exactly the same, as the 
Supreme Father Himself giving lessons to His 


‘sons and daughters, about their duties, how to 


live and progress for cempleteness and unite 
with Him. He values and stresses most on the 
praetical, side, the prime factor of - accom- 
plishment ia the creation and to gather full 


„correct. informations in detail including the 


origin. The creation isa practical realistic 


‘existence of changes, no place for theory, 


which is only derived out of it to put into 
practice in life and that should be exactly as 
fixed by Him; -our'duties are to, follow His 
Scientific arrangements for Which everything is 
Provided. 

Natural Evolutionary Salvation—One can 
easily realise how.- the sons and daughters 
emerge from the ocean of consciousness, like 
eváporated particles of vapours from the ocean 
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of water and merge into it om © 
chaages to-drop'as rains; in the ether case 
on completion of the academic ceurse ef 
science. The detail bits of their respective 
nourishments, scientific uses for the advanced 
developments of the body mind and soul, the 
path to proceed tothe, goal are felly ` laid 
down. 

Monodrama Show-Howse—It can by dienei 
as an enormous showhouse mamaged by one 
person only, where a wenderful mono-drama 
is being performed by Him alone. He is the 
Supreme Absolute, Sole proprietor Producer 
Director Administrator Scenario Writer; the 
rest. ‘He has arranged accordingly, as actors 
actresses audiences spectators stage scemes 
screens and everything else from His own 
divided energies. The individual sowls emerge 
as bits of conscious sparks out of His All- 
pervading universal consciousness, fully to 
enjoy the performances of the material enter- 
tainers through their sense organs as they come 
in contact in daily living and become fully 
enlivened and trained by those, how to behave 
in the environment for pregress. The various 
eacrgies playing the parts are alse emerged out 
of His Omnipotent power meant to play thew 
set roles according to the properties alloted to 
them and manoeuvered by the principles ef 

action reaction change the science of automa- 
l tion to fulfil the plans prescribed by His 
Omniscient wisdom followimg the scenarie 
visualised by Him. : ‘ 

Completeness—The individual souls are to 
enlighten themselves by learning the divine 
science of those energies, at first in their close 
proximity and gradually of the whole creation 
to wnited with the Supreme Absolute agaiat. 
Failing to achieve this ‘indicates going agains 
the natural course resulting in inevitable 
sufferings. 

Our Lapses—Actually proper importance is 
not given at all tothe process of changes, 
neither the knowables and  laaowers, nor the 


cemplction ef . 


. accustomed to see the results of changes 


Tay . . . 
Single constitution again. 


origis ; so the real science which comprises 
the whele thing of energies jointly and several- 
ly is entirely misunderstood. All cf us are 
and 
mestly do not bother about how wiy where- 
from whkereto ? We are practically sabmerged 
ia tke science of vnsehedules, as =e always 
eacroach en other’s ` schedule science, not 
meant for ws, whieh is shoer ignorance. 

Key Notes—In order to achieve 
definitely, apart from mere ‘mnowing the 
process, its proper execution is <clso most 
essential, otherwise slight lapses woulc take te 
entirely wrong thing and place. 

Natwral Sequenees—Everything `s Lappening 
in the natare openly by the scientiic systems 
systems of the natare with the supplies from 
the natwre according tothe petteza of the 
mature for the progress of the nature to tke fl- 
felment ef the nature, ultimately merging in the 
nature, on proper union with the sourze of the 
rature, forming tts Trinity or ‘Trimurti, the 
This 2vcimtionary 
process is revolving round and round forming 
an automatic autonomous self developing 
administering organisation. repeatag the 
methods in long and short intervals as the case 
requires in cyelic orders. The mest populars 
are the ‘day and night’, Seasonal rotations, 
‘Zodiac and solar revolutions’, ‘evaporation of 
water’, oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
cycles, ‘reproductive chain systems’ 
on. 

The Role Of Creator--All these scientific 
metbeds bringing the continueus s-stenaatic 
evolutionary changes as  schedulec are the 
results of consecte planning supply o? appre- 
priate energies im right quality and quantity 
for the proper action reaction through a 
wonderfully designed pattera. This <an not 
be dome by. amything or anybody w:thin the 
changeableness. It mæst be compiete.y free 
and outside the chamges to think of the scheme 
beforeehand and then put those ingrecients in 


something 


aitrogen 
zad so 
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the p-actical reality for work and Himself to 
supervise its successful implimentations. So 


this is a performance of an one single producer ` 


directc> administrator trom outside the show 
who sią possessionof all the powers 
needed. 

Conclusion—I hope the scientists will ‘now 
show special interest in the context’ of my 
finding: to solve the apparent mysterious 
relatiocs of matter and consciousness forming 
life, the crigin of creation and the Creator of 
the universe. Science of the material energies 
has advanced toa great extent and is fully 
capabis of dealing with the consciousness also, 
as both are the constituent parts. It is the 
process of growth and progress of life but has 
been very much neglected as such in a combia- 
ed way or fashion. The, consciousness is wholly 
depencent onmatter for its fulfilment and 
both ars the part and parcel of the one and the 
same divine science, 


This 67th session of the. Indian Science 
- The focal. 


Congress has a special significance. 
theme ‘s ‘The energy strategy for India’. From 
the strci scientific point of view, the whole 
universe is composed of energies, both matter 
and comsciousness; their ` activities and 
transformations constitute tae -maintenance 
and fulment of both. So, í would - like to 
emphasize on the importance of the conscious- 
ness zlso, the \prime energy without which 
everything is useless. I do not know the 
reason why the most essential prime factors 
both censciousness and knowledge have been 
excluded -from the field of science. 
respons-ble for guiding the state of living 
conditions for enlightenment and emancipa- 
tion of ife. The meaning of the word 
‘Science’ is knowledge systematized. or specia- 
$ 


` for the 


They are 


lised, so the very meaninghas also been 
disregarded. It would be simply disastrou 
society to use science, ignoring its 
divine character, the main factor for the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Dr. A. K. Saha in his presidential ' address 
would perhaped mention the word ‘Ecology’ 
but the Indian, Science Congress Association 
has not opened a section yet to encourage 
research ` works for realising the science in 
complete form, as the divine knowledge of the 
Source. It is a fairly recent subject trying to 
bring harmony in the life of people by harness- 
ing the utility value of the natural science of 
the environment for the use of human progress, 
The entire universe is living scientifically. and 


perhaps mankind the highest living being on.. 


this earth breaking the discipline: . 
A Benediction—Lastly I would like to men- 
‘tion another sloka from the famous Swetasswa- 


tara Upanishad which also indicates the origin.. 
The Rishi says in three. wonderful lines as: 


follows :— 

Om Ya Ecko Khaa Bahudha Shakti 
Yogat Barnun Oneckan Nihitartho Dadhati 
Bichaiti Chantey Adou Sah Debaha Sano 
Budhya Subhaya Samyuaaktu. 

The one who is single and colourless, who 
knowing the requirements of His subjects and 
dependants, provides all the requisite articles 
by means of various 
energies to meet their needful, indispensable 
demands; within whom the * whole ‘universe 
is Spread out from the beginning to the end. 
Heis the brilliantly 
Creator, may He give us the wise 
intelligence. l i 


` OM SHANTI 


transformations of l 


illumined Supreme. 


+ 


POLITICAL SECRET SOCIETIES AND A 


GLIMPSE OF THEIR METHODS 
NIRMAL CHANDRA MAITRA 


Technically non-violent activity, but calcu- 
dated to produce and organise violence on a 
wide scale, would include : 

I. Indoctrination. If, Procurement of 
arms and ammunition and HI, Intrigues or 
negotiations with fereign Powers, amounting 
to alliance. 

J. Indoctrination : 

It is different from propaganda, radically, 
as also in ramifications. The classic exposi- 
tion of the Art of Propaganda which has been 
aa unacknowledged: lesson to all the world 
since thé ‘thirties of this century, is set forth in 
Hitler’s “Mein Kamp”, for which alone he will 
‘be remembered with Machiavelli forever. 
“They love thee least, who owe thee most” 
-finds an excellent illustration in this matter, 

The classic! exposition, on the other hand, 
of the Art of Indoctrination is given in Shakes- 
peare’s “Julius Caesar”. The precess sparks 
off inocuously, with just a sərt of casual 
observation from Brutus : 

‘‘Brutus—I do fear, the people choose 
‘Caesar for their King”. ( Act I, Scene II ) 

The secret society is born, it grows, sets 
about indoctrinating recraits and builds up the 
organisation—then brings ‘off the murder, the 
goal of the conspiracy—all within seven rapid 
scenes. The murder itself happens! in the 
seventh. 

The radical difference between indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda isthat, while “the 
purpose of propaganda is not the personal 
instruction of the individual”? ( Hitler ), that 
of indoctrination is. And the’difference in 
ramifications is that, while propaganda needs 


_ and the second 


/ 


publicity to thrive on—their mutual depen- 
dence is quite close-indoctrination functions 
best without pubiicity. For indoctrination, 
as Shakespeare so convincingly shows, a crowd 
may be quite a satisfactory substitute for the 
solitude of the depths of an African, forest— 
to cordon off publicity. 

The taking of an oath is so often associated 
with indoctrination that it is popularly suppos- 
ed to be the indoctrination itself. But oath- 
taking presupposes a great deal of indocérina- 
tion already done. Though the supernatural, 
mystical’ or religious element that the oath 
seeks to introduce, to clinch and confirm, may 
be valuable—in faot, often is—tkere is 
nevertheless no reason to consider it to be 
essential. It would be nearer to the truth if 
the oath-taking were taken as the line that 
divides the active wing from the passive. Ir 
every subversive movement, there is always a 
passive wingthe mass-base, on the silent, 
subjacent, but substantial support on which the 
Secret Society relies, to be able to operate ; 
and, more often than’. not, the passive wing, 
though as completely indoctrinated as the 
active, is not asked to take the oath. But there 
may as well be various oaths for various cate- 
gories. ; 

The Indian Sedition Committee, :n its. 


E: 


Report ( 1918 ), reeords the forms of four vows 


-forthe Anusilan Samiti, a subversive 3ecre 


Society of those days, which had its bese ir 
Dacca (then in undivided Bengal). the 
initial vow, the final vow, the first special vow 
special vow. “The specia 
vow”, says one of the indoctrinated, “was 


nex 
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taken by each of us, specially before the 
goddess (Kali or Durga) with a sword and 
Gita onthe head and kneeling on the left 
kne2””.1 N- 

The Report > has a wkol .chapter on the 


mezhods of indoctrination, as adopted by the 


Benzal Secret Societies to recruit young men 
of schools and colleges for the cause. 

The Mau Mau had at least two oaths, 
negetive and positive.2 , 

‘The EOKA oath of the Cypriot. 
Soczety runs on f amiliar lines.3 

The Hetairia (Society of Friends ) was 
founded in 1814, to'achieve the independence 
of Greece from the Turkish Empire, at Odessa, 
whare Greek and pro-Greek Russian interests 
always met. The number of grades in this 
society was seven—Brethren, Apprentices, 
Prissis of Eleusis, Shepherds, Prelates, Initia- 
ted and Supreme Initiated. The last two grades 
wen | 
dirzctly intended for war. The candidates for 
initation had to kneel down, at night, in am 
oramry and to swear before a painting - of the 
Resarrection fidelity, constancy, secrecy. and 
absclute obedience. Some of the signs and 


Secret 


pas=Words were common to all the degrees, - 
but others were known tothe higher grades’ 


onl, each of which had its peculiar 


mysteries.4 

. The Secret Society’s activities in indoctritia- 
tior would also include the ‘vnarod’, “going 
amcag the people” inthe latter half of the 
nine-eenth century in Russia. The same sort 
of phenomena could be observed also about 
the Nexalites of. West Bengal. In Russia, as 
also here, the cultural disparity between the 


morz instructed classes who posed for instruc- . 


ters ard the less instructed was much too 
great to be spanned easily. Tusgeimev, in his 
“Virgina. Soil”, describes the obstacles and the 
-snag in Russia, but a sincere endeavour on the 
part əf the upper classes was very much in evi- 
dence. Thesons and daughters of wealthy 


: 


Demetrius 


invested with a military character and 


‘had 


‘work among the provinces. 
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and aristocratic families, all members of Secret. 
Societies, renounced the comfort and security 
of home, also the advantages of rank and 
position, to associate with the-common people, 
dressing and faring like them and working with. 
them, to. inspire them with ideas which the- 
Secret Societies stood for. Thus, in the winter: 
of 1872, in a hovel near St, 
Peter Kropotkin gathered round him a number: 
of work-men ; 


Leonidas Seiseko, an officer, became ja hand. 
weaver in one of the St. . Petersburg : manufac-. 
tories to carry on the work of indoctrination ;. 
Rogaceff, another officer, and a. 
friend of his went to the provinee of Tver, as 
sawyers, to spread doctrines among peasants ;. 
Sophie ` Perovskaia, who, like Kropotkin, 
belonged to the highest aristocracy—her father 


was Governor-General of St. Petersburg—took 
to vaccinating village children, as a camouflage 


for her activity,4 But, despite everything, it is 
doubtful - how far the indoctrination 
-successful on any large scale, 
The subversive Secret Society: in China 
against the Manchu Empire clearly -preduced 
better results. ‘The Kelao, the 
Brothers, in China, claimed many members. 
among the Taoist doctor-priests, 
of the many Seoret Societies formed many 
centuries ago. It was most: powerful im. 
Szechuan and their patron saint was the first 
Ming Emperor. Resistance to the 
continued for decades in Szechuan: it 
had’ been popularised through’ the Secret 


was. 


Societies, the Kelao, the White Lotus, the Triad. 


and others: When the revolt against ‘the 
Manchu staşfed im earnest, they.all made 
significant and substantial contribution to the- 
cause. Disguised as Taoist physicians, they 
travelled amd carried messages, doing ‘liaisen’ 


ties, of eourse, had 
gestures aud ceremonies. 


their own „passwords, 
The uninitiated were: 


Petersburg, Prince: 


Society of” 


It was one ` 


Manchu. l 


The Secret Socie-- - 


Obuchoff, a rich Cossack, ‘was. ie 
doing the same thing on the banks of the Don ; ` 


3 


it 








X 


"were indeed 
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not allowed to know them and a member - who 
-revealed them died,’’5 


. The people in China were better indoctrin- 


‘ted than in Russia of the ‘Ynarod’. — 


The heart of the target for indoctrination 
‘by the Secret Society is the ! Fighting Forces. 
The Empire of the Manchu fell, because the 
fighting forces were adversely indoctrinated. 


“The control of the army”, says Jerome Ch’en, 
“*Was the key to the success 


of the October 
rising”.6 . 
“The EEE VE Army, or the Eighth 


Division, which had grown under Chiang Che- 


“‘Tuang‘s auspices and Chiang Pieo’s command 
had been for years the centre of revolutionary 
A large number of cadets - 


political activities. 
who had received military training and embrac- 


-ed radical doctrine in Japan, were employed as 
` officers by Chiang Che-Tuang and his successor 
Jui-Cheng. The Central China branch of the 


Revolutionary Party and the Eighth Division 
were almost synoaymous and Hupei soldiers 
tae backbone of all the revolu- 
tionary bodies.7 

The beginning of the revolution which 


-overthrew the Manchu was a mutiny among 


troops: at Wuchaag. Many Chinese cities, 
then as many as fourteen provinces, ranged 
themselves with the mutineers. And this was 
the ead. The Emperor abdicated anda 
Republic was proclaimed.: >? 

Something moreis needed to make the 
doctrines an effective spear-head, to convert 
tame hens iato game-cocks—a | philosophy 
which can bea spear-head. In Russia, in 
1917, the subversive Secret Society got such a 
philosophy — for it promised all «things to all 
men—and also the most fertile soil for indoct 


‘trination, the remnants of the Fighting Forces 


reeling back home from defeat. Indoctrina- 
tion céuld develop, froma combination of 
these, an' enormous striking power, which led 
straight to success. Without either the 
philosophy or the fertile soil, the chances were 


. disclosures, many conspirators were 


andit deserves to be noted. 


that the historic accident -of Sovietism and 
Communism combining would not have zaken 


` place in Russja then. 


The Indian Secret Societies, durirz the 
first Wortd War, appear to have ptt the 
indoctrination of Fighting Forces in- the ffont- 
rank of their programme and some progress 
also appéarsto have been made. Brt the 
Government, having got reportsof t in 
advance, succeeded in nipping it in the bud. 


` Dates fixed for simultaneous, Army-mutiniss in 


various 
kept ; 


parts of the 
and, as a 


country could not be 
result ` of premzeture 
hanged 
and ihe scheme fizzled out.8 

Attempted indoctrination of prisoners-of- 
war at Government level, against their parent- 
States,-during War has. been now rather 
common. Rebecca West, in her “Meaning of 
Treason”, describes the part Joen Amery was 
made to play in the attémpted indoctrinction 
of British p.o.w.s. There are “many cther 
instances of a similar nature on record. 

What is however uncommon, almost unique, 
is the successful indoctrination of prisener:-of- 
war against their employer—Empire at Secret 
Society level, that is to say, by members of it 
living in exile.9 Sechan event happencd— 
In the second 
World War, Rash Bikari Bose, the noted 
Indian subversionist,10 in Japan, succeeded 
in indoctrinating Indian prisoners-of-war te the 
extent of building up an Army out ofa 
demoralised crowd and made it possible for 
Subhas Chandra Bose, another famous exile 
from the British Empire, to lead it to 
encounters with the Imperial forces, on India’s 


North-Eastern frontiers. 1 n 


Ii. Procurement of arms and ammunition 
by theft and purchase. : 
The purchase of arms and ammunition by 
the Fenians outside Ireland, also similar 
purchases by other Secret Societies of Europe 
and America are fairly well known. A “ew 
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Tian instances may just as well suffice. 

In the first two decades of this century, 
arus-and-ammunition—runniag into India 
from abroad, for Indian Secret Societies, was 
- gecng on rather briskly. It mostly escaped 
de‘ection. 

In 1907, His Excellency the Govino of 
Pondicherry ( French India ) submitted to his 


Ccuncil an Arms Bill, which he recommended ` 


: in a “memorandum Fe and | it opened as 
foLows.: - 
“Gentlemen, ` the regrettable incidents 


which have accompanied the last legislative 
elections and the anti-European movement 
which is going on around us in British 
territory—tendencies 
extent, been revealed at Chandernagore— 
render it incumbent upon us at the present 
time to regulate the import, the holding, 
` the sale and carrying of. arms and ammuni- 
tion in our colonies’’.12 
In 1909, ' Vinayak Savarker obtained from: 
Pczis a parcel of twenty Browning automatic 
pis.ols with ammunition and sent them out to 


Becnbay. l 
_ Theft from Messrs. Rodda in 1914 put the 
Bezgal Secret Societies in possession of 50 


Mazaser Pistols and:46000 rounds of ammuni-. 


tic; afew more were obtained by isolated _.. 
the’ts and illicit transfers from licensees.I3 

During the first World War, tke Indian 
Secret’ Societies were trying to make large-scale 
puxchases of arms and’ ammunitions outside 
Ina and to smuggle them in.’ 


‘The attempt to smuggle arms in ships hav: 
ing failed”, writes M. N. Roy, “I went, abroad 
for zhe second time with the alternative plan of 
' brcging arms overland from China. They- 
wez to be smuggled through the north-eastern 
trizal area, where the Abors had risen in rovolt- 
on recently. While I left to get arms abroad, 
a snp of our comrades, led by the cleverest 


arccngst us was to proceed to the north-eastern . 


Jing tribes to rise again in revolt 
be helped with arms and other resources from : 
outside. ’ 


` through 


which have, to some | 


‘arranged for a 
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frontiers, to incite the Alors and the neighbou- 
;` this time to 


I made yet anether arempi te bring 
help overseas from Indonesia”.15 - 

In Kenya, before the Mau. Mau revealed 
themselves,- “a running refrain”, as Fred 


Majdalany relates in hisbọok on the Maw’ 


Mau, “was the loss of fire-arms by Europeans 
carelessness. Deterrent fines ‘had 
little effect.” Theft of arms and ammunition 
on quite a considerable scale was. happening 
all over. 283024 round of ammunition were 
stolen from the Gilgit damp alone. 
official Corfield Report dwels on all this in 
detail, i 


l ` Grivas, the Cypriot organiser of EOKA 
Schooner the 
Georghios’’ registered at Hydra to bring’ in a 


large consignment of arms and ammunition, 


including 27 cases of explosives, with over ` 


10,000' sticks of dynamite from the HeMenic 
Detonator and Explosive Co., in Athens. Not 
long before, smaller vessels, the Aiyos Nilolacs 


and the Aiyos Elebtherios had brought in arms - 


to await his arrival.16 
HI. Intrigues, amounting to aignces, with 
foreign powers. 


The Fenians were most substantially helped. 


by America, as were the Greek Secret Societies, 


Palmerston, of whom the Austrian Conserva- 


tives had, for this reason, the doggerel : 

“If the devil has a son, 

Surely. it’s Lord Palmerston” . 
The foreign back-ground to Indian Secret 
Societies was getting interesting during the 
first World War. Varying versions of it are 
given below ; the Secret Soeiety version, the 
British-Indian official version and the foreign 
( in this case, a German ) version. 


The- 


“Ayios . 


= 


nA 


by Russia. Italian and other continental i 
Secret Societies of those days used, to get at 
‘least a lot of moral: support from . Lord. - 





` proper 
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“More than a quarter of a century before 
India finally attained the coveted goal of 
national independence, the tempting vision of 
an earlier possibility had called a generation of 
young mento fruitless adventures. On the 
outbreak of the first World War in 1914, 
Indian revolutionaries in exile looked towards 
Germany as the land of hope and rushed there 
full of expectations. By the end of_ the year, 
the news reached us in India that the Indian 
Revolutionary Committee in Berlin had obtain- 


ed from the German Government the promise ~ 


of arms and money required to declare the war 
or independence. The news spread like wild 
fire, to affect the Indian soldiers of the British 


‘army also...The job of finding money for initi- 


a] expenditure, entrusted to me, was soon done 
according to plan. Then we were confronted 


with the problem of getting the promised arms / 


into the country...we chose the Dutch East 
Indies, and before the end of 1914, I Jeft for 
Java—my first trip out of the country. I 
returned within two months, with some money, 
not much; but as regards arms, the coveted 
cargo. of the Golden Fleece—it wasa wild- 
goose-chase. They failed to arrive, because, 
as it was discovered later, the whole plan was a 
hoax, a veritable swindle’.17 | 

The Report of the Indian Sedition Com- 
mittee, mentions it from the official point of 
view; after referring to Beruhard‘s “Germany 
and the Next War” ( 1911 ) as a source of the 
idea, then to ‘the rise of the Gadr Revolu- 
tionary Party in California for Indian indepen- 
dence and the setting up of affiliated secret 
societies in Bangkok and Batavia; it is as 
follows. i 

“Barly in 1915, certain of the Bemgal 
revolutionaries met and decided to organise 
and put the whole scheme of raising a rebellion 
in India with the help of Germans upona 
-footing, establishing co-operation 
between revolutionaries in Siam and other 
places with Bengal and getting into touch with 

6 


the Germans and that funds should be ra sed 
by dacoities...... Our examination of the 
German arms schemes suggests -hat -he 
revolutionaries concerned were far too sangvine 
and that the Germans with whom thes got in 
touch were very ignorant of the movenent of 
which they attempted to take advantaze,’’12 
Here is another version, this tme a 
German, of parallel activities of India- Secret 


Society groups in India’s north West, Lict is, 
Afghanistan. 


“During the first World War, an in.2>mezzo 
was played by German, India and Afganistan 
which is generally forgotten by -histc -ians of 
this period. A mission despatched = 1915 
from Turkey straight across Ẹ ərsia to 
Afghanistan has claimed rather the in:e-est of 
young people who are intoxicated by z sorting 
tales of bold expeditions into unknowr regicns 
And how colourful is the ‘second Aarabacis’ 
the story of this expedition to Afghar s:an i 
Oskar Von Niedermayer, who appearec as Hajj 
Mirza, the pilgrim to Mecca, in the xidst of 
expeditions of indians, Turks and Cer, 
Mindful of the position of Afg- anistan 
and ofits historical role as the lud of 
Mohammed of Ghazni and his spiritual 
followers, the Germans Wanted tc strike 
through this country, at British power in India, 
It is true that the King would not Faye l 
tking to do with the pros 
in India 
writes : 


Mens, 


ay- 
pect of causitz unrest 
of his own accord. Niec2rma ser 
ae ‘In the course of Our Ssucs 
negotiations I had to think again and f 
a sp.endid image which he once used i 
Saticn. He compared us to merchants wit] 
all kinds of wares, from among which -e wa i 
ed to select those which seemed to hin ref 
and useful’. The testimony 
Rajah Mahendra’ Pratap, 
the subject of the same 
military conduct was in the 
Von Niedermayer, while Dr. 
charge of diplomacy. The 


equent 
¿gain of 
E conver. 


gecod 
of an Indian, 
ts also avaialle on 
expedition wh se 
dands cf Ritter 
Von Heatig had 
Rajah \ rites im 


b= 
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detail about this expedition in his auto. 
biography. 

‘‘Nevertheless there proceeded from this 
circle, a joint Indian-Afghan-German_ political 
entity, the proclamation which followed on 1st 
December, 1915, of the provisional govern- 
ment cf India, in which the Rajah Mahendra 
Pratap appeared as President, Maulana Barka- 
tullah as Prime Minister and Mawana 
Ubaidallah as Minister of the Interior.”19 | 

M. N. Roy, in his ‘‘Memoirs’, speaks of the 
Indian Revolutionary Committee in Berlin and 
of the nternational episodé described 


as follows 1 


above, 


“Towards the end of 1914, an emissary of 
the Committee (Indian Revolutionary Com- 


mittee in Berlin ) brought to us:in India the: 


news that the German Government would help 
our straggle tor independence...... the members 
of the 3erlin Committee were looked upon by 
us in India with respect and admiration due to 
great ~-evolutionaries. It was nota mean 
achievement on their part to have acquired in 
Berlin the status of the represeatatives of a 
belligerent power, so as to enlist the support of 
the German Government for India’s struggle 
against British Imperialism. It seemed that the 


Committee proposed to function asa — previ- ` 


sional Sovernment in exile, and believed that 
it was recognised as such by the German 
Goverrment.” 

The illusion on its part and the deceifulness 
of the German Propaganda Department 
created an atmosphere of unreality. The 

‘Comm ttee was completely isolated from India 

and coald do little in Europe to help the cause 
of Indian independence. The Germans 
utilised it for a strife of words and ideas 
only. ' 

“Early in 1915, the German Foreign Office 
decidec to send a mission to Afghanistan with 
the otject of detatching that country from 
British influence and establishing there a 





. to ineiting 


centre of propaganda to incite trouble in India. 
The plan was to set up at Kabul the so-called 
Provisional Government of Independent India, 


-whick would call upon the Indian people to 


revolt against the British rule. 
Indo-German mission travelling through Persia 
reached Kabul. It was headed by Baron Von 
Henting ef the German Foreign Office. 
He ( King Amanulla of Afghanistan ) 
comed the German mission and allowed the 
establishment of the Provisional Government 
of Independent India with Raja Mahendra 


Pratap as its President and Maulana Obei- 
- dulah as ` Prime Minister. The latter .had 
come to Kabul directly from India......... But 


notwithstanding all the moral and materidl 
help, the so-called Provisional Government of 
India sould net influence events inside India. 
Its propagandist activities remained‘ confined 
the frontier tribes against . the 
British.” . i ; ee š 

Many members: of the Indian Revolutio- 
nary Committee in Berlin are discussed ‘in 
Nehru’s Autobiography. Among those who 


won considerable recognition abroad as mem- . 


bers of Indian Secret Societies were Lala 
Hardayai, who went to Oxford ona Govern- 
ment of India scholarship, but gave it up, left 
for the United. States, where he wasa close 
assceiate of Alexander Barkman and Emma 


Goldman aad founded the Gadr Party in Cali- 
fornia ; Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, a bro- - 
ther of Sarojini Naidu, the Iadian poet-poli-. 


tician ; Champakraman Pillai, the ‘protege’ 


of Count Von Reventlow ; Bhupcndra Nath: 


Dutt, a, a brother of Swami Vivekannada, Dr. 
Tarak Wath Das; Savarkar; Cama and 
Shyamji Krishna Varma. There were so many 
others as well. They were the people who, 


for the first time, held aloft the torch of India’s , 
international’ 


right to independence in the 
forum of the world. They led the then last 
cause ; sowed and did not reap; wove and 
were clothed in derision and presumptuously 


wel- . ’ 


ES 
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ridiculed, as if prejudices were a substitute 
for truth. 

The official re-writers ofthistory seek to 
pass them by, with hardly anything better than 
anod, The piper pays then well calls the 
tuue, But Volkgeist remembers and history 
does not retire. When things begin to bc 
looked at in a different perspective, the present 
distorted proportions may change, the curre- 
ntly all—important things may be reduced to 
utter insignificance ‘and a seventeen-year-old 
Peter. Pan reign dwindle to just a small foot- 
note. History, as a ,famour historian put it, 
is “an argument without end.” 


l. Report of the Indian Sedition Caie 


1918. 
2. Fred Majdalany’s “State of Emergency”. 
( Longmans 1962). 
3. W. Byford—Jones—‘Grivas and the Story 
. of EOKA” (Robert Hale, °59). The 
oath is quoted here. 
"4, Heckethorn’s ‘Secret Societies” ( 1897). 
5. Han Suyin’s—The Crippled Tree”. _ 
6&7. Jerome Ch’en—‘Yuan Shik. Kai” 
(1961). - 
8%. Yadu Gopal Mukherjee—Memoirs ofa 
Revolutionary ( Bengali ). 


9. Ithas been claimed that, in tne first 


World War, Ubeidullah organised Indian . 


prisoners-of-war into an Army ard, in 
collaboration with a Baluch Chief Jihan 
Khan, defeated British-Indian troops on 
the Baluchistan-Iranian ‘frontiers ‘and 
established a provnsional Government 
of independent India. 
Mukherjee—‘‘Memoirs of a Revolutio- 
nary”)'( Bengali) M.N. Roy, in his 
Memoirs, mentions that the Germans 
sent some of the members of the Secret 
Society in exile in Germany to indoctrinate 


i 


(Yadu Gopal, 


. Indian troops in Mesopotamia to revolt 


16. 


# 


11. 


against the British but says,the propaganda 
was ineffective. ‘There was no mutiny of 
Indian Soldiers, and, the numbe- of those 
taken prisoner was not large enough 
to compose an army of liberatian......No 
such army could either reach cnywhere 
near the Indian borders”. 


Referred to-earlier, as the man who 
` threw the. bomb at the -Vicerzy Lord 
` Hardinge. 

The story of the LN.A.. hes been 


‘variously related ; there are masy books 
onthe subject. The sympos um of 
tributes to the memory of Rash Bitari 
Bose, when he died in Japan shculd also 
be read in this connection. It has been 


. published by Rash Bihari Bose Memorial 


12. 


13. 


19. 


Samity, 7. Lower Chitpore Road, Calev ta. 
(1963 ).. 

Indian Sedition 
1918. 

Ibid. ) 
This has reference to either Jatincra Nath 
Mukherjee killed in the ` fight near Bala- 
sere in Orissa, or to Yadu 
Mukherjee. 

M.N. Roy’s “Memoirs” ( Allied Pubis- 
hers 1964), 

Grivas and the Story of EOKa by W, 
Byford-Jones. 

M.N. Roy—Memoirs, “In search of 
Arms through Asis” and “Last Attempt 
to Purekasé Arms in China.” 

Report of the Indian Sedition Committee, 
1918. 


“Himalaya—A study in Géopolitic: (19€2) ° 


Committee’s Report, 


Gopal 


—Walter Leifer—translated from the 
German: “Weltprobleme am Hira- 
laya”. 
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SIKKIM ASSEMBLY POLL—A CRI“ IQUE 
SATYA NARAYAN MISHRA | 


Wn the one lakh seventeen thousand 
voters of India’s youngest state Sikkim went 
to elect their thirty two representatives for 
their _egislative Assembly on 12th October 
«79, fe would have realised ;that their decision 
woule pose a plethora of problems for the 
nationzl govt. at the centre as well as for the 
whole of the north eastern region. This second 
electicn of the Sikkim Legislative Assembly 
has been significant not only because of the 
emergent political pattern in this Himalayan 
state o` strategic significance but also because 
of otker reasons. 

THs was the first election to be held in 
Sikkim under the Indian Constitution. The 


last clection had taken place in 1974 before — 


Sikkin’s merger with the Indian Union ia 
1975 as twenty second State of the Indian 
Union. Much water had flowa in the river 
Tiesta by August 13, 79 when the Sikkim 
Legislztive Assembly was disolved nearly four 


month: after it. had completed its five year torm ` 
‘on the 16th April ‘79 by Sikkim Governor 


Mr. E. B. Lal on the advice of the then Chief 
Minis tr Kazi Lendup Dorji following the 
political crisis sparked off by the controversial 


bill alocating Assembly Seats on ethnic basis 
consequent defection from the ruling’ - 


and Si i 
Janate Party. Another, signifcance of this 


electina was that for the first time in Indian 
demos-acy photo identity cards were issued to 
eighty per cent of the voters, i.e. over eighty 
two housand voters.1 The rest twenty per 
cent vcters were not covered because of the 


delay <3 the intensive photography drive of the- 


state = ection machinery. 


6 
Tte timing of the election also deserves 


. People 


. the Scheduled castes of the State, one 


special attention for this election was held on 
the basis of Ordinance No.7 of 1979 promulga- 
ted by the President as thé House of the 
"was 


dissolved « earlier without 
finally - considering the bill No.79 of ` 
1979 dealing with the new ‘criterion for 


the distribution of seats on the ethnic basis 


- and the Council of States was not in session. 


The Ordinance known as the Representation 
of the People (Amendment ) Ordinance 1979 
issued by the President of India and published 
in the extraordinary Gazette No. 75 of 
September 7 of the Govt. of Sikkim laid down 


‘new formula for the distribution of seats. 


The formula, in brief, was that twelve seats 
would be reserved for Sikkimese of the Bhutia- 
Lepcha origin, two seats would be reserved for 
Seat 
shall be reserved for the Sanghas. The 
Ordinance had also spelled out that the 
‘Bhutia’ included Chumbipa, Dopthapa, Dukpa, 
Kagatey, Sherpa, Tibetan, 
Yoimə ethnic sub-groups. The rest seventeen 
were general seats. According to the State 
Chief Electoral Officer D. K. Manavalan of - 
the total electorate a little over 34 per cent 
were Lepchas and Bhutias, Nepalese accounted 
for 58 per cent and the remaining were 
composed of people from the plains and 
others.2 While these figures and the formula 
given in the Ordinance were criticised in 
certain sections, the elections were held on 
this basis in a peaceful atmosphere. 

Major parties in the Poll fray were (i) 
Sikkim State Janata Party ( ii) Sikkim Janata 
Parishad (iii) Sikkim Congress R (iv) 


Tromopa and 


_ Sikkim Prajatantra Congress (v) C.P.M: (vi) 
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Indian National Congress. The Sikkim Janata 
Parishad was a major break away group of the 
erstwhile State Janata Party.’ The Sikkim 
Prajatantra Congress was the State unit of 
Smt. Gandhis Congress I., The Sikkim 
“Congress R was also a group of those who had 
left the State Janata Party plus some new 
«elements, mostly Nepalese. Candidates fielded 
by these parties were as follows— 


‘Sikkim State Janata Party —— 30 
Sikkim Janata Parishad —— 30 
Sikkim Congress R l —— 26 
Sikkim Prajatantra Congress —— 31 
C.P.M. —— 03 
Indian National Congress —— ll 


One remarkable feature of the condidature 
pattern was that there were, besides candidates 
‘of political parties, 106 independent candidates 
in the field. Most ofthe independent 
-candidates were from the business community 
-outside the Nepalese-Bhutia-Lepcha fold. 

The election was welcomed by almost all 
political sections and every political party took 
the . election imright earnest. The Poll 
‘campaign as witnessed in Gangtok ard its 
vicinity gave the impression that the citizens 
-of this small sleepy State were as ‘politically 
conscious as of any other State. According to 
a rough estimate prepared bya news agency3 
Rs. 2.80 lakhs were spent on petrol ‘alone by 

` the political parties and candidates. The voters 


were approached through the distribution of 


pamphlets manifestoes, door to door canvass- 
ing, and public meetings ‘as'well as corner 
meetings—the pattern seen in other States was 
visible, though on a mini scale. 

Reading the manifestoes of the various 
parties, one could notice that except the Sikkim 
‘State Janata Party i.e. the ruling Party before 
the dissolved Assembly, manifestoes of other 
parties had waxed eloquent on the acts of 
omission andthe commission of the State 
-Janata Party and promised to set things right 
and improve the lot of the inhabitants. The 
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common denominator of all the parties was 
that Nepalese language has not received its due 
_So far and that-efforts would be made to ge 
Nepalese language included in the 8th Sctedule 
of the Constitution. While the State Janata 
Party tried to defend the seat reservatior 
formula as outlined in the controversia bil: 
which could not be cleared by the Farliamen- 
Sikkim Congress R ( Revolutionary ) mos. 
vehemently criticised the readjustment Plan 
contained in the bill prepared allegedly at the 
instance ofthe State Janata Party. The 
Sikkim Janata Parishad declared. -hat ther 
would “‘strongly oppose Bill No. 76 and figh: 
for safeguarding the interest of the Sik-imes> 
Nepalese as has been done in the case e° th: 
Sikkimese Bhutias-Lepchas”.4 There was 
implied condemnation of the adminis-ration 
and the Govt. of India in manifestoes of almost 
all the parties excepting that of the Sikkim 
Janata Party. Each party sought to focuss 
regional feeling and regional aspirations, 
suggesting that Sikkim was not yet absort- 
ed in the mainstream of national life 

The one day poll was peaceful, thanks to 
the Police Bandobast and the vigilance of the 
C.R.P. andthe local administraticn. A 
government order banning the sale of liqucr 
from October 11 to 15 Contributed to the quiet 
air in town. Of the 32 Assembly Constitvencies, 
election could notbe held in oneS.C. 
Constituency as one of the cand‘dates died 
before the Polling day. 

The results upset the Janata political app e 
cart completely for not only the Party leader 
and the father figure of reasurgent Sikkim 
Kazi Dorji got defeated but the Party dd not 
win even a single seat. The Indian Nationa, 
Congress andthe C. P.M. also drew blank. 
The Sikkim Janata Parishad bagged tle 
majority of seats—17. Next to gain was tte 
Sikkim Congress R, which got 11 seats. 

Indira Gandhis Sikkim Prajatantra Congre:s 
succeeded in getting three seats. Of -he ito 


1) 


incependents, not one got elected. 


Yow to account for the debacle of the 


'Stve Janata Party? Inthe first place, the 
vo mg was negative inthe sense that the 
Sil:imese had . become fed up with the 


ma.idministration and the garrison state 
atmosphere generated by the overwhelming 
prezence of the C. R. P. People seem to have 
vovzd fora change. Accrding to one study5 
“wale the majority grotpof population— 
Ne-alese, were a ‘anated because of the hostile 
attiiide shown to their language and also 
becuse of non-reservation ojf seats in the new 
Assembly for them, the original inhabi- 
tans, the Lepcha—Bhutias tribals were swayed 
by he appealof Sikkimese nationalism as 
ider-ified with the Chogyal’. That Chogyal 
avezzed his ouster and humiliation by 
aliezedly lending support and money to the 
Sikiom Janata Parishad, though denied by 
Chezyal himself, could not fbe ruled out in 
vie» of the past association and present 
acti tiesof some powerful personalities of 
the Janata Parishad. Another explanation 
cou be that the Janata Party was closely 
idem fied “ith the people from the plains and 
was -ccused of being an agent of the ‘‘Marwari 
Bantas’, Yet another cause was that in the 
souta area “the Janata Party had put up 
canc:dates who did not belong to the consti- 


tuenzy”.6 The winners exploited to their’ 


advectages these weak ‘chunks in the Janata 
arm ry. , 
Siga cance of the result 

Tte results have serious national and 
inter-ational significance and do not augur 


well “or Indian nationalism and Indian demo- ` 


cract. The victory of the Sikkim Janata 
Pariszad signifies the advent of regionalism 
as a -—ajor factor inthe stormy politics of 
Norta Eastern India. ~ Political analysts are 
-convz.ced that only regional parties pander- 


ing tc Sikkimese sub-nationalism can survive ~ 
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and that the days of. all India Parties are ` 
numbered inthis partofthe land. This, in. 


a way, fits in withthe overall pattern “of 
politics of. North East India. Regional 
Parties are in saddle in Meghalaya, Manipur, 
Tripura andsome other States. 
vote cast in.favour of the Sikkim Janata 
Parishad is tantamount to the support to.the 
stand of Chogyal about the merger of 


Sikkim into Indian Union, it obviously may 


open a Pandora’s box. One can’t fail com- 
menting atthis point that the inadvertent 
personal feeling of Janata Prime Ministers Sri 
M. Desai that the merger was questionable 
might give a handle totheruling Janata 
Parishad to, embarras New Delhi. As the 
ruling Sikkim Janata Parishad had never made 
a secret of its displeasure with the mode and 
content of the merger, chanecs of open con- 


frontation between New Delhi and Gangtok. 


cannot be ruled out. f 
While the new government of Sikkim have 
sought to remove this apprehension by 


publicly proclaiming the merger as fait accom- . 


pli the forces hostile to India both within and 


without may foment trouble and create ex- 


_ plosive situation." With two of our unfriendly 


neighbourers—Nepal and China—on the side 
of Chogyal. ‘US may join the  anti-India 
campaign and bolster up the claits of 


Chogyal for undoing the history. The mess 
that the Janata Party had made 
foreign policy, Bhutan too may join this anti- 
India circle out to disrupt the political stabi- 
lity and weaken our security. Ata time when 
the Peace and security of the whole region is 
in a precarious State, a State of Sikkim’s 
strategic significance, may be the base camp of 
forces inimical to India. Delhi’s problems 
get more complicated in this background. 

The way the ruling Janata Parishad has 
been conducting its affairs only confirms the 
doubt that Gangtok’s new rulers look with 
suspicion and distrust to New Delhi. Even’ 


of Indian 


Since the: | 
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‘Space Flight 
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‘before the party was inducted into Power.Mr. 


-L. B. Basnet, one of the leaders of the ruling 


party had come out with the statement that 
it would ask for Governor’s recall.7 The 
government has also planned to get the CR P 
withdrawn in a phased manner—in a way the 
new government appears intent on snapping 
the established close ties with Delhi and upset 
the forces which were generated in 1974 to 
get Sikkim into the mainstream of national 


. life. A 


On the domestic front “sense of insecurity 


grips the people from the plains”. Sinews of 
' Commerce and’ industry 


seem choked. The 
Marwari-Baniyas are likely to be panicky and 
pack for other places where climate of invest- 
ment may be better. 


the first C P M Ministry of West Bengal. 


. Luckily the only silver lining in the cloudy 
horizon is that New Delhi of 1980 is not the 


', democratic forces in Sikkim by 


Sikkim may witness the, 
. same type of flight of Marwaris as was seen in 
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packof in men competeni and thatit car 
be expected to play the game with tact, cour- 
age and charity, without malice. One snopes 
that the rulers of Sikkim realise that they owr 
this freedom and honour to Smt. Indirz 
Gandhi who gave a concrete shape zo the 
cutting the 
Chogyal to size. Letthem remember zhat if 
U S could betray the Shah of Iran, Chogya. 


‘had better cast his lot withthe peope of 
India. l 
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Current Affairs 


Successful Completion - Of Long-Duration 
' J 
Mikhail Chernyshov writes in “Science and 
Engineering” :— . 
Their retura had been awaited fora long 
time. Vladimir Lyakhov and Valery Ryumin, 
who spent 175 days—almost six months—in 
orbit, working hard, are now back on earth. 


) 


Although August 19 was a Sunday, every- 
one worked af the control centre. Such s thc 
timetable in space research : it does not & ways 
doincide with our habitual calendar. A day’s 
delay in bringing the craft'down would mean 
the orbit will no longer pass through the 
calculated area of landing, TA 


It was abouta fortnight ago that the 
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comionauts had begun preparations for their 
retn. They increased their training on a tiny 
spece stadium and in the ‘‘chibis” suits © and, 
adced saltand water to their diets. They 
cortinued to feel well. 

“We have no doubt”, says Doctor of 
` Me<icine Anatoly Egorov, “that their post- 
mision period will be normal too. Of the six 
moxths they spent in space they did not even 
had a cold. What is more, Valery Ryumin 
retuned his weig 1t—somevhing I have never 
hac in my practic.” 

The cosmonauts’ space walk and separation 
of -Łe radio telescope aerial from the station 
wa. a certa:n departure from the normal return 
precedure, But their high spirits due to the 
successful work more than recouped that 
breach of the routine. It was a splendid feat. 
Even ihe New York Times, which pointedly 
ignaced the flight, described what Lyakhov and 
Ryxnin didasanew achievement of Soviet 
space science. ‘ 

Cosmonautics develops in such a way that 
in re near future orbital stations will develop 
into continuously operating research labora- 
tor-es to fulfil the requests of scientists and 
var-ous economic bodies. Itis therefore very 
important to make cosmonaut’s work efficient. 
The six months Lyakhov and Ryumin stayed 
in space is added proof that the most effect is 
givea by long missions- 

Zpace technolegy is more paying for itself. 
Som twenty years ago it was hardly possible 
to -edict that on cosmonauts’ recommenda- 
tions oil workers on the Caspian and in Siberia 
woid move their drilling rigs to new areas, 
catla breeders in Turkmenia would drive their 
herds to better pasture lands a: d- fishermen go 
to tze Atlantic and the Indian Ocean . to catch 
marzerel, bass and squid. Today all this is a 
reaicy. In their logbook Lyakhov „and 
Rysmin have more thana hundred clients 


listed. On the whole space information in the 


USSR is used by over 400 organisations. 


There arestill no orbital facilities for 
making semiconductors, optical glass and 
medicines. But the day isnot far off. The 


scale on which space investigations are carried 
out is indeed unprecedented. The samples of 
crystals produced on Salyut-6 by Lyakhov and 
Ryumin’s predecessors are already functioning ` 
in experimental optical and computing devices. . 
Many countries are now interested in space 
éechnology, and the Soviet Union has allowed 
Czechoslovak, Polish, GDR, Bulgarian and 
French scientists to use its facilities for experi- 
ments. Astronomers, too, expect a great deal 


from outer space. Salyut-6, for example, 
tested three astronomical instruments: a big 
sub-milimetre telescope, a gamma telescope 


and a radio telescope with a 10 metre aerial, 
which is unmatched anywhere in the world. 
Some of the experiments were successful, but 
there were also snags. But these are natural 
“srowth pains”, because much is being done 
for the first time. 


Lyakhov and Ryumin have overstayed their 
predecessors in space by more than a month 
and it will be now their endurance result that 
will serve as a reference point for medicine to 
be exceeded by other researchers. An exten- 
sive programme of biological experiments to 
study the effect of continued weightlessness on 
living organism has been carried out. 


The successful ending of the -expeditien is 
a source -of joy not only for Lyakhov and 
Ryumin, but also for those who helped to - 
make the space equipment and carry out the.. 
flight. It is nearly two years that Salyut-6 has 
been in operation, playing host to seven pairs 
of explorers, three international crews among 
them. Professor Konstantin Feokoistov in 
one ofthe recent interviews said that the 
s.ation’s further use in the manned mode 
would soon be disaussed. 


-= 
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The Unemployment Freblem : Hew it Was 
Solved In The USSR 

By Boris Krotkov 

The world today is withnessing a new round 
recession in the industrialized 
capitalist countries. This means that ` within 
the next few months the employment problem 
will be aggravated in these countries and in 
many developing states whose economics are 
closely linked with the West. The developing 
nations have already about 350 million people 
out of jobs, including more than 300 million in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Inthe early Soviet years this country 
encountered enormous difficulties. It inherited 
from tsarist Russia the poor countryside and 
mass illiteracy ( which amounted to over 50 pef 
cent of the population). The situation was 
aggravated by the tremendous economic dislo- 


` ¢ation as a result of the imperialist First World 


War and the Civil War and foreign military 
intervention. Many industrial plants were at 
standstill, agriculture was in decline, complete 
havoc reigned in transport, the country 
experienced a severe fuel crisis. For instance, 


“as ‘compared to the pre-war year of 1913, the 


extraction of coal and oil in 1926 decreased by 


67 per cent and the output of cast iron by 97 
per cent. 
All these factors brought about the inten- 


sive growth of unemployment in the USSR in 
the 1920s. The problem was made more acute 
due to the demobilization of the multi-million 
army which greatly expanded the workforce. 
Besides, the country hada considerable 
agrarian over-population. Millions of poor 
peasants, who had no opportunities of _ Jiving 
by agricultural work, began to move to the 
cities insearch of jobs. Inthe maia they 
represented unskilled workers. At the same 
time, a growing younger gemeration further 
expanded the army of the unemployed. 

From the summer of 1922 to the summer of 
1924 the number of people out of work rose 
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from 407,000 to 1,344,000. By 1927 mre then 
1,576,000 people were registered on jabcur 
exchanges alone. 

On the Way to the Complete Elimiration of 

Unemployment l 

Immediately after the Civil War the yourg 
Soviet republic mobilized all its efforts :owarcas 
the revivalof, industry and agr culture, 
Factories and mines started to operate agan, 
transport was being revived and stat: farms 
were being established. As a result, 
of people get jobs. : 

One of the earlier steps of the Soviet 
government was to establish an eigni-hour 
working day throughout the country znd cf 
workers’ control at private and s‘a‘e-ru7 
enterprises. Nota single worker ccu:d >s 
dismissed without the consent of y o-kers-°: 
inspectors. The labour exchanges re2ulated 
the employment of the able-bodied pop ilatior. 
Temporary, seasonal and public worls werz 
organised. The Soviet government in: t:tuted 
the unemployment relief -fund to which state 
and private enterprises made fixed dcaztioas 
from the wages fund. Free canteezs and 
hostels were set ap for the unemployed. 

_ But these half-measures could only clleviate 
the aftermaths of joblessness. To corpletel 
and finally solve this problem a radical =ocialist 
change of society was neéded. The indis riali- 
zatior ef the country, the setting tn of 
peasants’ cooperatives and the cultural -evolu- 
tion were to become the main lines of this 
restructuring of the national economy. 

_ By 1926 the USSR mainly compietei the 
rehabilitation of the ‘national econom:. The 
output reached the level of 1913. On rzaching 
that stage it became possible to start Jay te the 
materia! and technical basis of socialisr-. 

Tke First Soviet five-year plan ( 1926 1932 
laid the foundations of the industrializc-ian o` 
the ccuntry and the restructuring of th= agri 
cultural sector along cooperative lines. Giart 
work was started all over the country ` The 
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‘plac envisaged the construction of more than 
1,500 large enterprises: factories, -~ electric 
power stations and mines. In the countryside 
peasznts’ small-scale farmsteads united isto 
collective farms. New construction projects 
proviled a great number of jobs. 
Unemplovment was rapidly decreasing, and 


by 1330 the last labour exchange was closed 


down for ever. 

However, that did not mean the solution of 
all problems. Asa shortage of skilled man- 
power developed, the Soviet government paid 
muca attention to the training of specialists. 
Preperatory faculties were set up for workers 
and zeasant , who earlier were unable to finish 
even secondary school, wishing to go to 
instizates and universities. Vocational schools 
were also organised. Under the first five-year 
plan hey trained over half a million skilled 
young workers. Allthese measures were 
financed by the state. 

Today all.Soviet citizens can choose or 
tradz or profession in accordance with their 
inclinations, abilities and training, an opportu- 
nity without which there caa be no real 
demscracy. 

The right to work is guaranteed by the 
USSE Constitution, Article 40 of which reads, 
in pacticular, that “this right is easured by the 
socialist economic system, steady growth of the 
productive forces, free vocational and 
professional training, improvement of skills, 
traicing in new trades or professions, and 
development of . the systems of vocational 
guidence and job placement. > (From The 
Bac.grounder ) i ; 


‘Year Of The Peace Process 
Ev Dr. Walter Eytan 


The Year 5739, now ending, opened barely 
two weeks after the signing of the Camp David 
accotds—outlining the “framework” ofa 
Middle. East settlement and a peace treaty 

between Egypt and Israel. 


It was the final 
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conclusion of this treaty which without doubt 
was, for both countries, the outstanding event 
of the year. 

It took several months longer to. work out 
than had been expected, but by March it had | 


become fact. In April instruments of ratifica- 
tion were exchanged, and‘ by May the 
autonomy talks were under way—autonomy 


for “the inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza.” These negotiations are now actively 
proceeding, without break or crisis so far, 
while other provisions of the peace treaty are 


-also being carried out. 


The' Suez Canal has been opened to Israeli 


l shipping ( naval vessels and freighter alike ), 


and traffic has moved without a hitch, Israel 


has begun shutting down her military installa- 


tions in Sinai and has restored El Arish to 
Egyptian rule. By January it is expected that 
full normalizaties will, according te the agreed ` 
time-table, have been attained—symbolized 
dramaticsaNy by the exchange of ambassadors 
between the two countries. Even now, Israelis 
can ( ard do ) visit Egypt, while an 
passpert ne longer bars its holder from enter- 
ing Israel. 


Yet Tae further Israel and Egypt have 
advamecd onthe read . to peace, the more 
violeaty have most Arab states opposed it. So 
far this opposition has not modified either 
Israel’s or Egypt’s determination to carry out 
the previsions of their agreement down to the 
last detail. If anything, it has had the opposite 
effect, since both have-gone so far that they 
know there can be no turning back. They 
know, too, that the peace treaty is wholly in . 
the interest of each and that other Arab states, 
willy-nilly, will in due course follow suit. 


What has been more disturbing has been 
the unwillingness of the outside world, with the 
solitary exception of the United States, to lend 
the peace process‘its whole-hearted endorse« 
ment. 


Egyptian | - 


í 


- Rave here 


-gal’—as if this wére the point. 
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The Real Problem ; 

Far more shameful has been the sulky 
reaction of the nine-member Eurepean Econo- 
mic Community, led by France, Britain and 
Germany. These civilized states have keen so 
petrified by Arab threats of oil sanctions 
( higher prices, boycotts, embargoes and the 
rest ) that they have been able to do no more 
than shuffle their. feet in embarrassment— 
knowing full well that peace between Egypt and 
Israel has been a tremendous achievement,, but 
not daring to say so. Instead, they are still 
holding out for a “comprehensive” peace, as if 
Israel and Egypt had not taken the essential 
first step if ever Jordan, Syria and’ the others 
are to be brought in—and as if they -were not 
negotiating on the autonomy plan which, five 
years after conclusion of the agreement, is to 
lead to: Palestinian self determination. We 
a distressing example of political 
cowardice under economic fire. , 

In the course of 5739’ Israel’s international 
image has not been improved, less by her own 
fault than by the faint-heartedness of the rest 
of the world. Even the United States has 
condemned Israel’s settlement policy as *‘ille- 
Asa result, 
Israel has been stressing the new settlements’ 
legality, anda barren argument has been 
conducted between her and everyone else. 
The problem, of course, is wholly political— 
claims of legality or illegality only cloud the 
issue. It may not have been politically wise 
to put up new settlements in Judea and Sama- 
ria atthis time, but this is a risk the Israel 
Government has thought fit te take, moved 
as it is by a perféctly legitimate concern for the 
country’s security. It is the security problema 
which sous be discussed, Bot anything 
else. 


Hard To Do Risk E 
As things are, Israel can do little right in 


the eyes of others. ` This derives in-exerably 


from the balance of international power. Of 
the more than 150 members of the United 
Nations, barely thirty are democracies—four- 
fifths find themselves, therefore, automatically 
oa the Arab side and will normally applaad 
any Arab cause. The democracies, fer their 
part, are—with scarcely an exceptior— 
dependent on Arab oi for their energy: tkat 
is, for their Very existence as modern iadust-i- 
alized mations. In these circumstances, it is 
fairly amazing, anda sign-of ‘extracrdinary 
vitality, that Israel should find strength to 
argue back at all—as if any amount of argu- 
ment ceuld help. 


‘We are determined, EN not to let oar 
case go by default. We know that the treaty 
with Egypt is the first step to a ‘Midcle Eest 
settlement and peace. with the other Arab 
States—and we know that they know it. If at 
present we come up against the classic Tejec- 
tion syndrome we have faced in ‘the Arch 
camp for the past thirty years, we are confident 
that in time we shall overcome it. -The Arabs 
have consistently said “no” to anything tkat 
saight ease or institutionalize their co-existerce 
with Israel, but they have just as cons.stently 
had to climb down ` at Step after step. 


To Follow Egypt 


. Whether Jordamians and Palestiniars jo:n 
in the autonomy talks or not, as provided by 
the Camp David “framework’’, the year 5740 
which we usher in will doubtless see a Stren2- 
theniag of the drive: for peace. Even if it 
remains restricted to Egypt and Israel alone, it 
will serve as an example whose foree wi] mai.e 
itself felt. Egypt more than once led oth r 
Arab states to war against Israel, and th. "y 
followed. They followed, too, when Egypt n 
1949 took tae lead i in concluding an armistice. 


Sooner or later they will follow, agaia, un ıl 
peace reigns everywhere along  Israe?s 
berders. i 





Variery of Life in Calcatta’s ‘Streetland’ 
—Charles Newton 

A Scotsman, ina moment of expansive 
exuberence, declared: ‘There are only two 
classes of people in the world—those who are 
Scotsmen and those who are not., If I may 
adap: his ‘bull’ to local conditions, there are 
only zvo classes of people ia Calcutta; those 
who ve on the streets and those who do not. 

Czlcutta’s vast streetland, which aggregates 
abou: 500 miles in length, is about the largest 
. piece of real estate in the world—reai estate that 
does rot have to be bought ( legaHy ). Indeed, 
only z few nights ago I witnessed a quascel 
betwe2a two grubby ‘beach-combers’ ever the 
right co sleep on a particular piece of pavement. 
Dissezsion evaporated when the more aggressive 
of the two spread his rags over the disputed 
territzry, stood proprietorially on them, and 
asserted in a tone of finality that he had occupi- 
ed thzt particular piece of ‘dormitory’ siace the 
time when his opponent could have been only 
in embryo in a snug feminine habitat. 

With. such long-established claims to 
‘ownezship’ of pavements, we who traverse 
them əy day must surely be looked upen as 
trespassers. By night, of course, we should 
have to tread human carpets, in some sectors. 

Ard if ‘ownership’ of pavement space by 
night is claimed by length of sleeping tenure, 
by da7 itis claimed by amotiey variety of 
tradesmen by length of commercial tenure, 
Indeez, just as every sovereign maritime State 
isentiled to claim 12 or more miles of sea 
from “ts coast, so every shop appears to lay 
claim to a stretch of Pavement infront of it, 
and tc lease it to the highest bidder. Added 
to these varied claims of: diferent classes of 
humars to pavement space, both by day and 
by aight, is the fact that legitimate 
pedes-rians have to share right of way also 
with cattle, dogs, ‘and cats, who, foo, are 
nealczs guardians of their ‘rights.’. 

Teas, ‘public, highways in this city are, for 


N 


‘land. Dawn is 
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all practical purposes private preserves. And, 
therefore, much that should be done in private 
is done in public. Indeed, every facet of life— 
from cradle to crematorium is covered on local 
streets, the harsh glare of the noon-day sun, or 
the garish blaze of neon lights notwithstand- 
ing. Small wonder that visitors from other 


lands should be amused and astonished by the’ 


wealth of life on Calcutta’s streets and pro- 
nounce it as the richest in the world. 

. Let me take you on a rapid tour of Street- 
breaking, and sleepers are 
awakening from their slumber, which appears 
to haye been as refreshing as that enjoyed by 
others on ‘rubber foam mattresses. They roll 
up their improvised bedding those who possess 
such effects and tuck it away in some corner 
of the adjoining building. Apparently, tenancy 


of pavements entitles them to claim extra-terri- ` 
strip of | 
neemstick from their bundle of belongings, fill . 


torial rights. Menfolk pull out a 


a tin-turnedmug with unfiltered water froma 
nearby hydrant, and brush their teeth. Water, 


of a muddy hue, is splashed on. the face, and 


the morning toilette is overe Meanwhile women 
wash their babies and themselves. By sunrise, 
the streets end their role as dormitories, receive 


. a perfunctory sponging from the Corporation’s 
_ corps, and turn themselves over to 


their day- 
time routine. Buses, trams, and other vehicles 
rumble along the centre of the road, while 


teashops along pavements open their doors. 
Steaming teais offered tothe pavement 
clientele, and family groups—by blood or 


otherwise—suck up the beverage from china 
cups with serrated rims, or from the’ humbler 
earthen counterparts. 9 

Midday sees street life at its peak: barbers 
are giving nonchalant clients a haircut or a 
shave ; here and there, mothers sit with; breasts 
bare, feeding rickety babies ; peons and others 
of a similar type are having their ears cleaned 
by men who make this job a profession ; for- 
tune-tellers and palmists sit singing out their 
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powers, with amass of abracadabra around 
-them ; and holy cows chew the cud with that 
detachment which makes them appear so other- 
worldly. : 

In the quieter areas, women, mostly 
refugees, choose secluded spots as all-purpose 
‘homes. They wash, do their cooking, and 
laundering alfresco. Their naked babies play 
in the vicinity with imaginary toys—tin cans, 
bits of wood, and stones. : 

Greater variety to the general daytime 
population is lent by the bewildering types of 


‘beggars—men, women, and children of all ages 
, ` ' 


~ 
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and degrees of decrepitude. Pick-poc:ets and 
diverse species of spivs, too, find the streets 
profitable professional headquarters. And 
there-are the inevitable letter-writers ard typists 
who draw admiration and sustenance {om the 
unlettered. 
But even though Calcutta’s streets ray have 
a grimy face, they are nonetheless fas: inating. 
When Charlie Chaplin was cozduct ng 
Sonierset Maugham round the slums of San 
Francisco, some years ago, he remarkec ‘Thic is 
the real life: the rest is all sham’. ( ‘alcutta 
- Municipal Gazette” ) 


9 


TE -AN APPOLOGY FOR J. M. B. 
N. P, SHARMA 


If it had been the year 1904 or even the 
period between 1908 and 1927 the idea of an 
apology for Sir James Matthew Barrie ( 1860- 
1937), the famous author of the plays like 
The Admirable Crichton ‘and Peter. Pan, would 
-have seemed rather puerile. But during the 
last fifty years Barrie’s star has descended into 
the lowest depths of the dramatic firmament. 
No one ever talks these days of this one-time 
great British playwright who held the English 
‘stage unquestionably in his own distinctive 


fashion for about thirty years in the early part 
of this century, and contributed much in tke 
dramatic effloresence that stood -otab y 
silhouetted against the foregoing arid pe_iod of 
dramatic activity. Rather, it isthe -ashicn 
today to despise him, to stigmatize him as an 
escapist and as a propagator of infar alism. 
Not only this, the recent crusace cf 
psychoanalysts against him and the cLanged 
attitude of the theatre-goers with the change cf 
‘taste and fashion seem to have consp-red to 


` 
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treat aim asa man of no consequence in the 
field of drama. 

TLis has teen, perhaps, due to certain 
curicus highbrow prejudices which make many 
of us neglect our good writers. Among such 
critics there are those who expect every author 
to cc—ne up to their pre-set notions, - without 
thinkng for a moment that every writer is to 
be ercoyed for, and to be judged by, his own 
particular qualities. They goto Barrie for 
qual:-ies he does not possess and certainly they 
meet with disippointment. They. hardly 
realis2 that it is no use expecting from him the 
mystizism of Yeats and the intellectual social. 
reform of Ibsen or: the iconoclasm of Shaw. 
Very little attention is generally paid to his 
worl of fantasy coupled with latent fact, his 


rich humour and wit, and above all his sense | 


of the dramatic. 

_ Whether this has done any permanent 
injury to his literary stature is not the point 
for the moment. We are, however, not 
obliv_ous of the fact that this sort of treatment 
metec outto him has been responsible for 
hind=ring serious interest in him and his work. 
Furtker,’ it has chilled academic enquiry and 
drarsatic concern. Despite a number of 
bool., biographies articles, and theses about 
him—which are either too sporadic or too 
insuler in their approach—the current academic 


focus is largely diverted from him, and any 


discussion of his dramatic output is considered 
to be outmodish and anachronistic. 

The critical lenses never remain the same in 
every age. ‘They tend .to change with the 
change of fashion. Hence, it should not 
surpzise anybody that Barrie, who was once 
the rost popular dramatist of his time, has 
fallez on evil days, and has been in critical 
disfz-our since his death in 1937. The real 
__ essence of his plays and their dramatic effec- 


tiveress have been overlooked and a lot of fuss , 


is being made about his sentimentality, child- 
concern and escapist attitude to life. To make 


_ he had seemed about to transcend 


them to charming 
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matters worse, the recent 
criticism, as pointed out- above, has directed 
itself to the “personality” of Barrie rather than 
at his work. Such a criticism has attempted. 


to establish that “his work seldom rises above: 


his own psychological problems to 
thing of wider significance. 


say some- 
In play after play: 
the limita- 
tions of the ` prototypic story in order to deal’ 
with matters of great eonsequencs. But when 
he raised ' serious issues, he usually reduced 
essays in whimsy or 
sentiment.’*1 Further, the extent of reaction 
against Barrie could be seen even ` earlier also 
when David Daiches denounced Barrie as a 
writer whohad perversely exploited “his 


publics emotional concern with human 


relationships”, and who had created “a cruelly - 


sentimenta] world’’, in which, “he takes a 
positively masochistic pleasure in frustrating alt 
normal expectations about the proper satisfac- 
tion of adult human relationships Tıme 
and again Barrie builds up all his sentimental 


- resources to picture a relationship on which 


the whole emotional centre of the play or story 


. rests and then he destroys it before our 
faces...... At the bottom of all this lies a 
fierce resistence to the implications of any: 


mature human relationship.”’2 $ 
The fact is that there, has been a wide- 
disparity ofjudgment between the, critical 
opinion of the nineties and that of today, and 
as Henry Bett says, *‘Stevenson, and most 
other people forty years ago, unhesitatingly 
regarded Barrie as a writer of genius. Many 
critios today would think the word is scarcély 
to be applied to him, except in some very 
quakfied sense, and then with a reference 
rather to his plays than to his novels.”3 But 
like earlier critics suchas W.L. Phelps, 
Patrick Braybrook, P.R. Chalmers, F. J. H. 
Darton, Thomas Moult, and James A. Roy 
who had great admiration for Barrie's genius,. 
there have been critics even during the sixties 


psychoanalytical , 


<4 
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and seventies who have recognized his worth 
evenin theface of opposition to Barrie's 
claim as a man of much consequence in drama 
and lirerature. Among such crities is the 
distinguished drama scholar Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll who felt that “ina civilization highly 
conscious of economic conditions ‘and domina- 
ted by behavioristic - psychology his is a lonely 


figure; yet no other dramatist of his time was . 


more adroit than he, no other fixed his gaze so 
intimately upon the vagaries of human nature 
viewed, notat moments of tempestuous 
passion, but by the light of the desert island’s 
-camp fire, the gentle glow of the parlour fire, 
or the moonlight of the enchanted fotest.”4 
A.C. Ward too felt similarly: “future play 
goers and critics alike may value him for his 
_ uniqueness.” 5 Robert Kemp’s: article in the 
Listener is a befitting reply to Professor’ Daiches“ 
anger”, when Ke ap said that he “was much 
amused by the strange anger of David Daiches 
in a Third Programme Talk, Barrie has been 
a source of anger to many, which is largely 
a siga’of life....... The man was a poetin the 
theatre. By that I do not mean that he wrote 
poetry ; I mean that he evoked something 
` magically in the theatre.”6 Barrie’s latest 
«ritic Allen Wright feels that some stuff of 
Barrie will still endure : “Inthe . last *quarter 
of the twentieth century, Barrie’s excursions 
to Never Neverland,- Lob’s wood, and the 
Island that Likes to be visited, may have lost 
much of their appeal but the vigour of some 
of his short plays and stories is undiminished. 
ibsen’s Ghost, The Twelve-Pond Look, and Shall 
We Join the Ladies? would make a glorious 
-triple bill. The first act of What Every Woman 
Knows could stand on its own....... When the 
play was revived in London in 1974, and at 
Pitlochry in 1976, the critics were utterly 
disarmed by the humour and the consummate 
-craftsmanship of the opening scene. „Anyone 
who saw either of these productions could 
Tealise that J.M. Barrie was far from being 
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a spent force”7 John Mason Brovn8 and 

William McGraw9 also belong to the categcry 

of these discerning critics who try 
` stand Barrie in the right spirit. 


tc under- 


. As a matter of fact, Barrie cam be under- 
stood and evaluated only by the lavs of his 
own universe. There are no stercotype 
critical rules which could be applicable to hiv. 
The main targets of dissenting critics ars: 
Barrie’s sentimentality, infatalism, and h:s 


‘ mother-fixation. While forming their pinion 


these critics tend to ignore the total output of 
the dramatist. A careful thought would reveal 
that writing | for children or writing about 
children for that matter was not a central pert 
of Barrie’s work. It was a mere dig-essicn. 
This notion about his interest only in childr=n 
and fantasies etc. has been due to the annual 
staging of Peter Pan at Christmas festi.al, and 
as Allen Wright also points out, “sit kas prc- 
bably magnified the view that he was o sessed 
with. motherhood, and it has left tae im- 
pression that child’s whimsy was his strongest 
stint,”10 But the real fact is that Barze .was 
interested infar greater and  pro_ounder 
realities of life than in weaving his fantesies for 
children only. Undoubtedly, his choice of 
the fantasy medium, which was akin to kis 
mental make-up, has been responsible for the 
mistaken’ notion that he evaded the solid 
realities-of life. The stark truth is tha: these 
fantasies do give us a glimpse into a niverse 
of the essential realities of human life. As for 
his sentimentality, it can be agreed thct it is 
very much there in his writings, but is the 
result of his sad contemplation of the issuzs 
of human life. ‘In his plays along with “antasy 
and romance there is always a concern for the- 
deeper things of life: Ifthe author ct Peter 


_ Pan, Dear Brutus, Mary Rose, and The Bor Day d 


is not a “realist” who can, except Shakespeare, 
claim himself a realist in the  broades: sens2. 
His concern with the eternal ‘mystzries of 
youth and Age, life and death, the conflic. 


12C 


betwzen divinity and evii, isan appropriate 
poir"er to those who accuse Barrie of escapism 
and “inearthliness. 

` [nan interpretation of an author’s work, 
the psyckoanalytical approach is far .from 
adecuate and is rather unreliable, for creative 
geni_s is too impalpably elusive a thing to be 
ideciified with certain narrow conclusions 
reached viathis method. ‘The essence of art 
can orly be felt through a fine perception and 
symzathetic understanding, not bya process 
that primarily ars at tracing the well-springs 
of a particular “creation” into psychic layers, 
imp clses, repressions, and complexes of a 
writ=r, subordinating the “created thing’’.to the 
indecnable sources or causes of creation. For 
a prcper appreciation of an author’s work, 
thorzk at times, it may be desirable to connect 
it w..h the external and internal influences that 
migz have affected his being substantially, it is 
almzst atrocious to explain exclusively in terms 
of psychoanalysis ; since it tends to underrate 
the <aspeakable, ethereal nature of art. It is 
safe: to study the writer through his art and 
not Lie other way round. The clue to Barrie’s 
mini lies:n his plays aad playlets which 
incccporate his total vision of life and his 
attitudes to its,eternal realities. A sympathetic 
und=tstanding of his writings would yield 
greater pleasure anda much profounder 
meacing. 

“tat appears purely fantastic in his ‘plays 
has = hard core of truth in it which can be 
comczrehended if our approach is free from 
prejodices and pre-set notions. And, even for 
thoss who do not bother for truth or reality 
there is much to be found in his plays. There 
is jc}, romance, mystery, and wonder in this 
realm. There is, undoubtedly, an escape from 
the drabness of life into enchanting 
“Neerlands”, “Magic Woods”, and islands. 
Thoss, whe wish to seek a momentary respite 
from tae dullness of life, have every opportu- 
nity z0 frequent these regions and relax there. 
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To those who are in a mood to transcend the 
frontiers of this mundane world and wish to be 
face with life’s fundamental issues, Barrie offers 
much serious thought beneath the outercoating 
of these plays. And, what could be a 
pleasanter thing than to see all this in his 
unique world presented on the Stage, or perus- 
ed in the printed book, 

It is unlikely that Barrie’s plays would be 
revived on the stage in the near future, especi- 
allyin view of the unfavourable critical and 
public climate that continues to envelop him in 
the present-day dramatic world. Also, most of 
these plays, have lost much of their appeal to 
the modern mind, which sneers at romance and 
artistic illusion, on account of their sentimenta- 
lity, whimsicality, fantasy and romance, and 
above all their “so-called” infantile concern 
and their preoccupation with.the idea of 
motherhood. But, so long as people all over ` 
the world have interest in the really “dramatic” 
in the eternal varieties of life and deatb, youth 
and age, supernatural existence and fairies land 
and romance and comedy, the plays of Barrie 
will have an abiding value to the reader in the 
closet, if not in the theatre. 

Barrie’s concern for human nature. in its 
varied moods, his detached outlook to life, his 
capacity to provide us dramatic experience in- 
the theatre as well as through the printed text, 
along with stage-directions, his humour—genial 
and compassionate, and his wit and whimsical 
cynicism will never fail to interest men of 
letters and fervent admirers in future. His 
world of drama, despite much publicized 
limitations, constitutes a body of work which 
no student of the history of British Drama and 
‘Theatre can afford to ignore. For the drama- 
tist’s conceptior of life and its corresponding 
expression through the dramatic medium, his 


` plays are always worth re-reading. 


Barrie is not destined for oblivion, though 
his fame at the moment be at a lowebb. “His 
was something ofa seer; and what he saw - 


` 
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and showed had so little to de with time and 
fashion and manners that it is unlikely to fade 
entirely out of memory.”11 At atime when 
people suffer from “the strange disease of 
modern life with its sick hurry and divided 
aims,” and made more intolerable, confused, 


and dull by the ‘'absurdists” who are continu- . 


ally aiming at an awareness of the absurdity of 
life through their writings, Barrie’s drama may 
help us in our glimpse into the real meaning of 
life, it may bring fresh showers of romance and 


fancy, comfort and charm, and might ultimate- ` 
ly be an anodyne to the modern ills with which 


we all suffer. Therein lies the perennial value 


_, of Barrie’s dramatic art. ` 
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Man sad Mind: The Universe, 
, Alan Llewellyn, writes in Aryan Path i 
*Mr. Alun Llewellyn, ‘Barrister of .Lincoln’s 
Inn.end Fellow of the International Institute 
of Avs and. Letters, has been a contributor to 
THE ARYAN PATH since 1962. His interests 
incluce poetry, the translation of the Ancient. 
Books of Wales in the light of the Stoic and 
Indian . philosophies, Celtic Christianity, and 
l Frenca Literature, , among other 
subjects. : ot 


’ varied: 


~ 


- time. 
. further by 
- must, 


- | ments which detect.the emission of X-rays and | 


tadio-activity give'a different and overlapping 


._ pattern to Space but one which belongs at least 


in part to a- possibly even remoter position in 
The problem is complicated even 
the supposition that the Universe 
by the necessities imposed _ by its 
existence, be enclosed -by re-entrant from. 


. Light. ‘cannot escape from it, but must travel 


Man cannot determine the méaning of his, 


own life without attempting to weigh the 
mearing of the Universe which surrounds him: 
The zarliest surviving record of his specelation 
on tiz-matter, The Epic of Gilgamesh, while 


in form it dates-from about 2600 B.C., 


prokzbly summarizes an even. earlier record of 
enquizy.Man realized, . that “his Earth was 
formed from the heavens which surrounded it; 
and 30 the hero Gilgamesh is set to travel 
beyczd the edge of Ocean, crossing the stream 
“of sters. ( Fluvius Eridanys ) which rings it, 


and to mount through the constellations to: 


seek solution of the enigma of the creation of. 


' meg and of their ultimate destiny.’ It is still 
amcrg.-the stars that men look for. “that 
answer, 


What distinguishes _ ‘modern from ancient 


resezzch i is that men have now realized that the 


apparent pattern of the night beyond the Solar’ 


' Syst&m is almost entirely illusory. What we 
see is not the Universe as it 1s but the Universe 
‘as it was many thousands, many millions, many 
thousands of millions of years ago. ` For light, 
the swiftest possible transmitter of knowledge 
to cor. senses, is a lagging traveller over the 
immense distances of Space. And the instru- 


Ni 





-round it,and so with every other form of 
. energy. Ithas been argued, therefore, that. 
may bea. 


what we detect.in the heavens 
redupligation in space as well as a duplication 
in time. < What is certain is that we can tell 
what was ; we do not, except within relatively 
narrow limits, know what is. Neither can we 
know pæéoisely in what form the concealed 
present will impose itself on our future. Our 


_ Physical sight, even when extended telescopi- ` 
caly er supplemented ‘by 


radio-telescopes, 
gives ws nothing but illusion; and the mind 
has now to repeat on a cosmic scale what it 


_ has achieved, for conditions on Earth, the 
illusion with . 


perception _ Which 
vision. 


replaces 


The effect, of human habits of thought in 


both concept and deduction upon Man’s inter- 
pretation ofthe Universe is hard to avoid. 


Plato made the point that men say “was,” ` 


“js,” “will be,” but that in truthis alone can 


properly be used. The unquestionable success 7 ; 


of mathematical calculation in exploring the 


_ Solar System lends : force to: Jeans’s comment 
that the Universe, is less of a great machine 


_ than a great thought. 


To re-state the position : : events have 


‘already occurred in the Universe the effects of 


which and the know ledge of which will come 


à 


~ 
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to usin our future. It isin fhis sense that 


Time is relative and it is only within our own . 


frame of reference that our future can be 
thought of as predetermined. The Universe 
has a past.and a future of its own. In a paral- 
lel way, we can record the motion of a sub- 


atomic process‘in a fraction‘of a billioñth ofa 


second, but that “life” is merely the duration 
of our “perception ‘of it; the process itself 
` might be infinite and eternal. It has been well 
proposed ( by Hoffman) that protons | and 
electrons do not - operate in space and time ; 
"space and tithe work within the area which 
these ‘‘wavicles”’ possess. For men’s thought, 
which canbe electronically recorded on an 
encephalograph, is itself a process of 
**wavicles” within *‘wavicles.”’ 

Two interpretations of the history ‘of the 
Universe have been argued on the basis of 
subatomic research. The first, that matter is 
not only indestructible.but that it is comstantly 
being injected into or produced. within the 
Universe ( Steady State theory). The second, 
that it. began as a single concentrated Atom 


whose convergence of energies forced it to. 


explode and’ scatter, a rapid dispersal still 
continuing but which must inevitably end in a 
crushing re-concentration upon a single point 


from which anew explosion must result (-Big- 


Bang or Cyclic theory ). This latter belief 
accepts that all existent forms in the Universe 
must - “ultimately be destroyed, the destruction 
of the Solar System being included as a mere 
incident. That in a newly fashioned Universe 
a new Solar 
then be created is not accépted as inevitable. 
It is this second theory which generally 
prevails. 
discounted as Chance’and our evolutian under 
the pressures of a blindly causal Necessity seen 
as dependent on that unrepeatable Chance, by 
“Jacques Monod, for example. The 
philosopher argues that we deceive ourselves 
- with moral suppositions as to the purpose of 


, existence 


System and a new Earth should, 


The emergence of, Man on. Earth is” 


same - 


and try to impose on what is what 
we prefer to think ought.to be. _ 
_ The Big Bang theory finds its just@ication 


-in thé centripetal force called gravitation, 


powerful enough to distort ‘the path of light 
into its own field’ of force.. which condenses 
the galaxies from clouds of gas, creates stars 


. atid planets as it transforms matter from light 


hydrogen into heavy i iron, squeezes the crust of 
Earth in sliding plates, compresses stars into 
their extinction as white or black dwarves, 
forces the. bursting reaction of Stars into 
Novae and ultimately into the introverted 
negation called Black ‘Holes. It is imagined 
that the inward condensation’ of mat-er and 
energy must reach a logic beyond logic, and all 
matter, space itself, and events in time be 
actuaully ‘turned inside out. The ‘Big Bang 
theory, however, fails to determine into what 
thé “balloon” ef cosmic expansion must extend 
and within which it must ‘again contract ; 
what j in short is that contdined and conceiv- 
ed the- primordial Atom. 


If indeed ‘ovr Solar System and Earth 
occurred asarare accident among tke 
immeasurable array of molecular jaggregations, 
the Chance of such an accident is as much a 
product ‘of. Necessity as any other formation. 
Above all, Man has ‘appeared; and his 
appearance isa fact which he is forced to 
accept. What modern research tells us is that 
energy produces light, light. produces matter, 
matter produces brain, and brain, nind— 
another light whieh examines itself, its origin, 
and its direction. The future growth o* mind 
is for mind to determine, to know what is and 
from that knowledge test what ought to be. 
Faced with the challenge of the Universe from 
which héis born, Man must exercise his 
unique faculty of creating a future to give 
deeper resolution to the Statement of the 


- Greek Parmenides.: whatever „can be itought 


can be... 








-and .cs Tibetan and Chinese translations.- 
purpese of the research is to determine the 


sutra. Thus 
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Publication Of Buddhist, Studies In Russian - 
- Moscow ( APN ): : The translation into 
Russian of the first, two parts of ‘Abhidharma- 


kosh:. anthology of Buddhist canons, and the > 


termaiclogical. study of them have been 


competed, while the study of the third part of. 


the’ ‘encyclopaedia ` entitled ‘Buddhist 
Cosmology” is under way. The complete 
study ofsemantics and of terminological P 


correspondences on the basis of Abhidharma- 


koshi ‘Vasubandhu will make it possible to 
. interzret the canonical Abhidharma 


itself, 
whicx is available only in Tibetan and nene 
translations. i 

Tke research is, i E, “by 
Buddiologist Valery ‘Rudoy on the basis of 
the comparative analysis ,of the . original 
Sansxrit text of Abhidharmakoshi ( a phileso- 


phica: encyclopaedia of Northern Hinayana. 


entitled Vasubandhu ( the 5th century A. D.) 


meanings of the keywords ( terms’) which -are 


. varients of the description language used in - 


Buddaist philosophical 
texts ` and to. 


and psychological 
establish | unambiguous 


' Sanskrit-Tibetan: Chinese te rminlo gical 


similarities. 


Another important addition to the study” 


of Buddhology inthe USSR isthe further 
publication ofthe Sanskrit texts in Brahmi 
script which were found by Russian scientists 
in Central Asia at the beginning of thé 
century. Among these manuscripts | there are 
many Mahayana sutras (fragments of 
Mateparinirvanasutra, 
for Buddhist 


sign-licance textology. At 


presszit Soviet Buddhologist M. Vorobyova--. 


Desvatovskaya has prepared for publication 
the 30: fragments of Saddharmapundariki 
whica form the Central Asian version of this 
the . preparatory work. of 


oe 


. Manuscript Department of the 


Soviet 


The’ 


Pradjnayaparamita,. 
Saddsarmapundariki ), which are of extreme ' 


city for “metabolic 


compiling a , critical text of one Mor fé most 


significant of the Mahayana sutras has been — 


completed. 

- Research in the field of Buddhist 
has been going on, since the late 1960s-at 
the’ Leningrad Affiliate of the Institute of 
Orientalistics of the’ 
Sciences. The research is based on ancient 
Buddhist manuscripts.which are kept at the 
Leningrad, 
Affiliate, on Sanskrit texts of paramount 


significance. found i in recent- decades i in . India, 
and Central Asia. 


‘The Leningrad school of ‘Buddhologists 
maintain that the problems of the relation 
‘between Hinayana and Mahayana as well as 


- of the chronology of the - original teaching 


of Buddha cannot be solved on the basis of ~ 
the Pali sources alone without taking into 
account Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese texts: 
(“Cultural Life” ) F 
The Biology of Alcoholism |. l : 

, Anil K. Kush (-in Science and Culture’) ` 


Alcoholism as a socio-economic problem . 


with mechanism of alcohol elimination, meta- 


_ bOlism and possible deteriorating effects:of | 


chronic alcohol intake on liver,’ heart „and 
nervous system is discussed in brief. 
The current . definition of alcoholism 


denotes “a pathological state of physical or - 


psychological dependency on alcohol”. Use 
of alcoholic beverages by man is as ancient 


as recorded history. The unique property : 
of ethanol as an easily produced © substance, 


capable of modifying mood -and behaviour, 


were quickly recognized and it has remained” 7 
to this day, one- of the most commonly used: 
alcohol’ 


as well as. abused drugs. Moreover, 
under a set of conditions. may be useful also 
because of the éase with which it is. oxidized 
in body: and proves to be of high caloric — 
value; However. the intake of alcohol in 
quantities that approach or exceed the capa- 
elimination are often 


ie l 


USSR Academy of ' 








INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS ` 


deterious. Fortunately, the medical, social 
and economic consequences of chronic alcohol 
abuses are now increasingly acknowledged 


in an open fashion as serious and prevalent - 


problem, 

Alcoholism—a Socio-economic problem : 
Alcoholism is aterm embracing two groupe 
of people, persons with a drinking problem 
‘and alcohol addict. The former are those 
whose drinking causes social rather than 
madical problems in their lives ; they may 
` or may-not be - dependent psychologically on 
alcohol and it is not implied that this group 
invariably becomes addicted. The latter are 
physically dependént on alcohol to such a 
sdegree that on cessation or reduction of 
intake, the normal functioning of the body 
is hampered due to physiological and neuro- 
logical disorders. 

As‘a social problem, alcoholism mostly 
‘results in marital dishafmony, since there is 
mostly objections to the money. spent in 
purchasing of drinks, time spent away from 
home drinking and to the period of drunken 
behaviour. Work difficulties and - contraven- 
tion of the Jaw are other problems that 
sprang as an abuse of alcoholism. “The 
former has resulted in increased absenteeism 
‘and higher industrial accident rates as. com: 
pared'with control. There has been found 
a direct correlation between drinking alcohol 
-and subsequent criminal behaviour. In fact, 
alcohol addiction leads to criminal popula- 
tion. `> . . - 

Aicoholism iss springs up some econo- 
mic problems for the people, specially `in 
countries which are not producing sufficient 
“amount of alcoholic beverages and percapita 
income of the ccuntrymen is low. Alcoholic 
beverages being costlys there, in addition 
‘to health hazard, they grasp a major share 
-of consumer’s income also. In such situations 
‘the people with drinking habit generally 


g 
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switch» to less expensive forms of a cohol, 
possibly supplemented by methylated spirit, 


- which „are more harmful than pure etranol 


itself. . . : 
7 *Indian Institute of ` Sugarcane” Rezerrch, 


. P. O. - Dilkusha, Lucknow-226002 ‘( U. P.) 


Israel- -Egypt tourism getting vader. way 
What are the problems and prospezts of 
developing Israel- -Egypt. tourism in the wake 


of the peace treaty between th: two 
countries 7 ‘Diana’ Lerner has no doubts 
‘about the desire of people on both sides 


of the border to visit the newly-accessibe 
neighbour state. She warns us, 
that though. it will happen, it 
happen overnight’ as far as mass 
concerned... 

The Gates between Egypt and Isrzel are 
open, the flag of peace is flying, but th cara- 
vans of travelers between the two cc antries 
Were yet to cross the desert in siguifican: num- 


however 
won't 
tourism is 


' bers i in the year. 5739. 


The slowness of getting an Egyptiar visa, 
the absence ofa ‘direct land or air 
Egypt from Israel, the delay i in 


route to 
coord_natipg 


.travel arrangements by other routes, the short- 


age of reasonably priced hotel rooms ir Egypt 
meeting minimal standards of convenience— 
all these are hampering what is expected in 
time to become a bourgeoning tourist market. 

Nevertheless, slowly but surely: a rew era 


-of tourism is being ushered in, based on a deep 


desire of the population on both 
border to meet, and a longing 
tourists around the 
tourist destination. 
parts of the world, 
about a package 


sides of the 
of potential 
globe to explore a new 
Tour operators from all 
‘swamped with requests 
that will combine visits to 


“both countries, Egypt and Israel,.in one trip, 


are optimistic that mass tourism to the region 

is not far off. 

DARING TO Go. y 
Movement has already. started, 


k 


and is. 
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‘expected to continue in greater volumé, from 

israel to Egypt rather than the, other way 

round. This fact has been deplored by 

` - Egyptian diplomats: who were recently in Israel 
for autonomy talks. Taken on a sightseeing 
‘tour of Dizengoff and apparently impressed by | 
the sights of Israels most sophisticated pro- 
menake, Minister'Butros Ghali . expressed an, 
ardent wish that tourism 
Israel would be speeded up, so his countrymen 
could see the smart ‘shops and beautiful Israeli . 
‘wormen.. 

Tarek: are the travelling-est ON in ‘the 
word, declares Michael Gidron, director of - 
information of Israel’s tourist administration, 
anc are ready tò overcome all obstacles to 
visit a land that has been closed ` to them for 
thirty years. For some it is a return toa 
horé they knew, to tens of thousands. of others 

` it isan exciting new place to explore. They 
are raring to go by .whatever route is open to 
them and it is estimated that eventually about 
100,900 Israelis will, visit Egypt year by year. 

Until the forty-five minute direct flight is 
available; however, they are travelling by way ~ 
of international airlines leaving from Athens 
or Ro ome for Cairo, initiated by enterprising ` 


agerts in Israel in ore with Egyptian © 
. grounds for the establishment of tourist links. 
’ ‘Through’ personal’ meetings at 


counterparts. 
TOURIST PIONEERS. Dx 

in Juve 1979, the first tourist group, 
though only a handful of travellers, made 


‘history when they left the Tel Aviv marina for 


‘the [2 hour journey to Port Said on a motor. 


to be transferred to bus 
, environs. 


yatch; Gabriella, 
coacites bearing them to Cairo and 
The ‘ifteen passengers, all but one’ holders of 
foreign passports, received 
and got their first glimpse of the 
Nile. 


+ 


Since then, organizers of the s sea voyage 
and three day sightseeing in Egypt have been 
sailizg weekly with small groups. The cost 
of the trip is $450 and includes three nights 


£ 


in his country to: 


Abib says. 


a warm welcome ` 
land of the! 
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in a luxury hotel, travel” in an airconditioned: 
bus to the mäin centres, and sightseeing. 
On arrival, visitors must change $150 into 


Egyptian currency, ‘‘but there are. plenty ` of 
- of the 


‘ways to spend it”, says Walter Abib 
VIP Travel Agency of Tel Aviv. He is already 
negotiatin 2 for the possible charter of a hydro- 
file which - would cover the 
Said.in sevea and half hours and leave more: 
time for seeing some of the attractions that. 
include not only the Pyramids and Sphynx, 
but also Alexandria, ` bazaars and casinos, 
archeolgical wonders, and last but not least the 
Ben Ezra synagogue which dates back over 
1,000 years and is of interest to both Jew and 
non-Jew. i 

` _ “Tourist doesn’t happen svete ** Abib 


_ stresses, referring to his year and half efforts. 


to start the ball rolling, Far-sighted whole- 
sale and retail tour operators in, both countries 
sprang inte action the moment they- heard that 


: Sadat was planning to visit Jerusalem in 1977. 


President of 
the trip if 
of peace,’” 


“We realized at once that the 
Egypt would not be considering 
there were not - a good ‘prospect 


MUCH IN COMMON ` 
A fever of activity began in wider to lay the 


international 
travel agent conventions, missives circuitously 
routed to ‘each other through American and. 
European tiaisons following clearance by 
officials On-both sides of the border, Israeli 
and Egyptian. agents have been unofficially 
‘preparing an exchange of confidential tariffs, 


linińg up hotel rooms, mapping out tour lines- i 


ang ogling the potential bonanzas 
tourism to the Middle East, 

` “We havea lot in common ; we are trying. 
to sell the same product in the same area and 
success will benefit us both. It will also spark 
ahigher flowof .trafficto the region and 


awaiting. 


longer stays in Israel,” says-Abib, echoing the. 


journed:to Port. 





-put tourist 


“seven day cruise from Ashdod 


_Aviv-New-York venture. 
_ to have its own tour buses operating in Egypt. 


- tourism may be forthcoming - 
` pected direction. 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICAL 


«confidence of Annon Gilad, head of the Israel 


Tourist administration. ` 
But it takes more than a peace 


operators have found as they try to work out 
practical plans for arranging trips. Precise 
cost of packages offering direct connections 
between Israel and Egypt will depend on rates 


_ established by government controlled airlines 
- and bus companies in both countriés. 
of the old - 


Agents 
expect that. eventual reactivation 
Israel-to-Egypt railroad line and establishment 
of regular two-way passenger ship connections 
between Haifa and Alexandria will expand the 
tourist options. 

Kopel tours “ to work on 2 
to Alexandria, 
estimating a group rate ranging: between 
$1,250 and $1,500 per person for seven days 
in Israel and seven in Egypt, plus sightseeing. 
Ii would include air fair and accommodations 
on the floating hotel for the 


is beginning 


Kopel also intends 


GREAT POTENTIAL 
An uatoward thrust forward for Egyptian 


Jewish organizations in the 


U.S. and elsewhere, The Keren Hayesod 


New York-Tel’ 


accord. to 
machinery intomotion, the tour- 


e 


_a vtsitor. 


from an unex- . 


, practical pointers 


United Israel Appéal office i in Israel ; -announc- ` 


ed that it wishes to bring 400 young leaders 
from around the world, who will be participat 
ing in the ‘““Yachday’’ mission here, to Cairo 
for one day. At a charge of $ 100 a head to 
be paid by the Diaspora fund raisers, they 
wili visit the Jewish community of Cairo; and 
in addition to bird’s view sightseeing will see 
local synagogues and meet Egyptian leaders. 
It will take two full years until we have a 
‘smooth running operation, tour 
emphasize, despite the flurry of activity in 
both directions to‘establish a working rela- 
tionship. Nabi Auwad,one ofthe many 
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Heypiiaa travel agénts visiting Israel, reports 
it will take about that long for the necessary 
hotel rooms tobe readied. However, he 
points to the growing interest among Egyptiar 
businessmen in seeing some of the things 
they have heard about in Israel and laying 


the foundations for initial business transac- 
tions. i , 

Auwad -also reports on the overflow 
requests from his contacts in the U.S. anc 


on other continents to combine Cairo-Tel 
Aviv travel. It will not be more expensive, 
he emphasizes, and has endless potent:al fo- 
being enjoyable to the tourist and prottable 
to the operator. 


. HOPE FOR PROGRESS 


Israelis. are corisulting books on Egynt and 
travelogues, but.so far there has been insuffici- 
ent information on modern tourist sights fer 
Toward this end, the first actemrt 
at’ a Jewish view of Egypt which combines 
history; geography, archeology and tourism has 
been produced by. journalist Shalom Cohen. 
His guide book “Egypt: A Guide for the 
Israeli Tourist in the Nile Valley,” undertakes 
to give a history of all points of contact ber- 
ween the Egyptian and Jewish people from 
Biblical days tothe present and  ircludes 
_ on where to go and what to ` 
‘Bred and educated in’ Cairo, Shalom 
Cohen returned in . December 1977 to tke 
scenes of his boyhood soon after Sadat’s visit 


see. 


‘to Jerusalem. He is hoping to find a polisher 


operators . 


and Egypt, with 


for the book in English, French.and Grman, 
so that he can present “the Jewish and Israeli 
point of view,” to all comers. . 

Meanwhile, mass tourism between Isra2i 
its great -potential ca both 
sides, still remains a prospect for. the future 
rather than a project for tomorrow. Whether 
the-plans are converted into reality sooner 
or later depends not only on practical matters 


- like prices and the availability of suitatle 





_here as he promised,’ I said. 


12% 


rocms, but also on ‘political developments in 
Israal-Egypt ‘relations. The year ahead is 
hoped and expected to see real progress in both 
of these areas. i 
Meztings With The Dead ` 


Lam sure that the ability 
is a “aculty that some people possess on special 
occasions. Inthe , August 1977 issue of The 
Ther ophist, ‘A Tale of -Magic and Possession” 
interested me very much. Like Patrick Bran- 
non, I and others I know have many times met 
and spoken to the departed. When I told my 
friexds that I had seen my husband after. his 
deaza, they shook their heads - and wouldn’t, 
beli=ve tre. When :I-told my children they 
became very happy atthe thought that their 
father was stil] alive-after his physical death. 

When my children were small, they hada 
kind nurse to take care of them while I was 
teacLing. One summer. Ihad gone to stay 
for z few daysin the mountains with my 
huszand’s family. Cne day I felt very uneasy 
_and went alone climbing among the hills. 
Sudcenly the nurse -appeared and I went for- 
ware to welcome her. Then J realized that 
her feet were not > touching the ground ; she. 
was standing’ in the air. She smiled . at me 
and said, ‘Please gotomy mother and tell 
her I am happy.’ I promised to doso and 
she disappeared. Full of wonder `I went 
dowr to the house. | There a telegram awaited 
me. Our nurse . had ` been killed in an 


accifent. — 


Many years afterwards, I was sitting at 


my ‘susband’s deathbed. A friend ofjhis had 
| promised to, l 


come, and visit him when he, 
retuned - from sea. He came, indeed, -but 
after death. There had beèn a great storm and ` 
the s2ip' had been wrecked. The newspapers’ 
were unable to . say where it had gone down 
but ny husband, being on the border between 
life and death, was able to tell us. A 
Toat evening, it was blowing a gale around 
the ouse and the doors were slamming, My 
husbend’s friend and a shipmate came in and 
-stocc at the foot of the bed. -“Your friend is 
‘Yes, I know,’ 
my hasband answered. ‘Is there anything I- 
can to for you?’ I asked. ‘Please,’ said the 
sailce, ‘give my love to my wife and daughters. 
“Then -he put on his cap and he and his 
comzide went outof theroom. I cannot 
remember -whethér they opened the door or 
not. A woman ‘friend, who was sitting at the. 


ty 
to see the dead . 
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other side of the bed, did not see our visitor 

. nor hear his voice. She had only heard—with. 
considerable súrprise—what .my husband. 
andI had said. The next day} called on 
the widow and with tears in her eyes she lis- 
stened to what I had to tell her. . 


` Soon after that, in the early morning, my 
“husband died. Ibad been holding his hand, ` 
feeling his pulse and praying. My eldest son 
Was sitting at my side; we were both con-. 
scious of music in the air. My daughter, 
who was at school several miles away and, 
.according to her father’s wishes, had not been 
“summoned, told me afterwards that she had” 
felt a great sense of happinesse when she’ 


awoke that morning. 


. Other members of the family laid out the 
dead body and placed itin its coffin while I 
went to bed. Suddenly my husband -appeared 
at my bedside and asked me to Jook at what . 
they were doing. I returned to his room and 
saw that they had closed the coffiin. . I had 
the-lid taken off at once. Friends came to. 
see the body that was lying with a coun- 
: tenance full of happiness. : i 


On the dey of the funeral, . while we were 
„âll gathered around the grave, I couldn’, 
_ weep for I saw my husband Standing opposite 
to me, fresh and sound in the green military 
coat he had been in the habit of wearing every 
day. Afterwards, some‘of his . pupils came 
to the house and ‘played'their instruments. 
so beautifully. I felt the nearness 
‘husband but I could see him no longer: 


Once I saw a headless man coming up my 
Staircase. At the same moment the telephone 
‘rang and my sister-in-law told © me that her 

husband had collapsed and died as the family 
were picking berries inthe wood. I turned 
around and my borther-in-law was standing 
beside . me—now with his head on! ‘Why 
have you come to me?’ ‘I asked. ‘Go on 
. towards your higher development.” ` He- 
- disappeared. Leter on, while his widow and 
I were visiting the: grave, he showed himself ` 
“ but disappeared almost at once. i 
A Swedish friend of mine told me that 
-aftet her old mother died, she was still to be 
seen wandering about the house. My friend . 
told her doctor who was certain that she- 
had lost her mind. Forunately, someone 
. else was able to convince the - doctor that 


such things ‘sometimes happen to Theo- 
scphists ! 


of my. ° 


4: 


e 


t 


- thay went 


` Founded by: RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
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NOTES 


Trade in Human Beings 


A study of man’s behaviour through the 
ages will always bring one wross cases of trade 
in human beings of different types. A very 


. common form:of such sales was the sale of 


prisoners of war. When one monarch con- 
quered the territory of an -enemy country, he 
usually permitted his soldiers to pillage and 
loot the cities of the conquered state and his 
military offiicers usually took away many men 
and women as slaves whom they normally sold 
in the slave markets of their own country when 
back home after their:victorious 


adventures. As many of these captured men 


3 and women were from the noble families of the 


| 


vanquished land some of them quite. frequently 
made a place for themselves in the courts of 
the conquerers. They even did intriguing and 
took’ parti dynastic gambles. Some times 
they managed to capture political power and 
became members of ruling cliques. Thus 


“queens end on occasions to 


Slaves have been known to become generals, 
‘War a crowr. and 
sit on the king’s. throne. A nuember of 
such prisoners of war. had been known to 
Possess those rare qualities which great 
‘generals, consorts of ruling monarchs and 
powerful heads of ruling dynasties possessed 
and the “act that they were slaves to tegin 
with did not stand in the way of their 
advance ment in court or in the battle field. 

. The courts of the ancient pattern no longer 
exist, nor are captured soldiers or the wonen 
of the defeated nations carried away as slaves, 
But trade in human beings continue in diffe-ent 
manners and for purposes which are cut» 
wardly not of the ancient type. Whau a 
country is conqukred now a days the vic-ors 
put in armies of occupation in the cities of the . 
defeated states and many military officers of 
the occupying forces stay in the houses of the 
vanquishcd people, usually the houses of well 

to do persons, Naturally the occupiers throw 
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ther weight about and take advantage of the 
sucdued gentry. Their women often have to. 
accommodate these officers in many ways, not 
always | demeaning manner but in ways that 
the would ‘not normally do for guests staying 
wizi them.. Many a marriage takes place 
-be=veen these officers and the women of the 
oceapied territory and there are also cases of 
women apparently migrating to other lands 
frcm the occupied countries for the purpose of 
mariage, service, religions missions etc. which 
net customarily were factual. 
sleve trade went on at. times in the guise of 
pexectly ‘legitimate ț purposes and such wonien 
hers been found in far 
alzays in respectable occupations, though 
incally they had come ott of their home lands - 


_ tc zet married or to be engaged in- good jobs.: 


A aumber of such cases were discovered in 
B-azil or Argentina after the second world war 
acd there must have been! many such cases in 
oier places. ‘After a war many cities are 
dessroyed and large numbers of orphans and 
’ds:titutes through the half destroyed centres of 
heitation, ‘Evil persons.organise the virtual 
sae of these helplessipersons who are shipped, 
o=t to countries where they could find refuge 
-axd work. These, constitute a sort of ‘slave 
trode. 

Apart from war time or post war develop- 
ments, we find in peaceful ‘setting in normal 
c=cumstances many orphans, destitutes ‘and 
uxwanted persons who are exploited by traders 
ic kuman beings. Thousands of boys and 
gls are sent out of their .motherland to far 
avay foreign countries every year to be adop- 
t= by childless persons or to be brought up as 
workers orto fulfil purposes which may or 


` may not be frce from blemish. We are told 


fiat thousands -of Tkai children are sold 
=anually to outsiders who go to places where 
tere is lack of people and a ready demand for 
«aildren from persons who seek to adopt 


A sort of white ` 


sendout men, women and children to other - 
lands with idea that they will settle down. in, 
_their. new homes and will thus reduce the | 
pressure ‘of population in their land of origin. 
Thousands of Indians have thus gone to the 
West Indies, Canada, Ceylon, Africa and other 
countries, The Chinese also migrate in large 
numbers and they are found settled i in- -Malay, 
Mongolia, ` ‘Tibet and other- countries. l 
Hundreds of thousands of Africans have been 
` captured and sold as slaves in ‘the past ages 
and they are livingin their millions in the ° 
United States of America and in other 


* countries as frce men. “There is no slavery, nor 
away countries, not‘ 


any slave trade or slave market in the world ; 
but there are places or illfame and other 
organisations which | secure women and men 
for purposes which are not always in keeping d 
with the highest standards . of human dignity 
and basic morality. There are many human 
institutions and social customs which too 


` appear to lower the standards of human ways . 


ef life: -The dowry system. of India for 
example which is‘a way of buying husbands or 
` wives asthe case. may be, -is an atrocious 
method of fulfiling a perfectly normal social i 
purpose; but unsempulous men and women 
haye turned it intoa highly. objectionable 
_ practice. There are other instances of selling - 
persons as bond slaves etc which too should 
be totally abolished. But human decadence is . 
- a social disease which spreads with a merciless- 
ness that cannot be controlled by a handful of 
reformers. There have been attempts to clean `. 


.up the mass that man has made of man since 


time immemorial but not mich success has 
been -achieved. inspite of the best efforts of ` 
great ‘reformers. We believe the’ sale of | 
women and children goes on unabated in many — 
apparently progressive countries and that there 
is not such social condemnation of the age 
old customs which are found in many countries 
to cover up what really is slave trade and ‘the 


em. There are many other countries which sale of women and children. 
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` -Kusha, the sons of Sri Rama. 
Veda went so faf to say that a maiden was not ` 


female was: not deprived 


` for girls 


WOMEN’ s EDUCATION IN INDIA: THE UNFULFILLED TAX 
T. CHAND MOHAN. REDDY & Dr. SIVA SUBRAHMANYAM 


In the early Vedic and Upanishadic times, 


although tlie society was a patriarchal one, a 
female once born, was entitled 
privileges 
of education, and 
along with males, she studied the 
Vedangas, and other subjects. Moreover, tne 


Upanayan and Savithrivachana which means: 


initiation to sacred knowledge, were performed 
_as well. as boys. Thus there was 
no discrimination on the basis of sex. 


There are several references in the, ancient i 
“literature to the place accorded to 
“the -sphere of education. 


For instance, not 


less than twenty women were among the 


composers of Rig Vedic hymns.2 According ` 
-to Bhavabhuti, Atreyi 


studied Vedanta in 


Valmiki’s Ashrama 


Atharvana 


entitled to-marry until she has completed her 
student life. Some women excelled men in 
edcuation. ‘Brihadaranyaka Upanishad gives 


` an instance of Gargi challenging Yajnavalkya. 


- women who know mantras, that is, 
and Pandita was a title given to learned women. 


There are also ample references to women such 
as} Vachaknavi, Maitreyi and others. who 
achieved high eminence in ilogic, poetry, 
philosophy, grammer, etc, and participated in 
Jearned,discourses' with men. Such learned 


women were variously called. Brahmavadinis3 ` 


are the women who have attained . _the 
knowledge of Brahman ; Mantravid are the 
vedas ; 


In Ramay ana, for instance, Kausalya, the 
mother of Sri Rama; and Tara, the wife of 
Vali, are described as Mantravid. Similarly, ,- 


. Pandita. 
toall the 
that are given to a male.l The. 


Vedas and ` 


women in . 


along with Lava and- 


Draupadi is described as 
It is difficult to fix the exzct period 
as to when deterioration in the socal s:atus 
- of women started: However, it appzars that 
.by the time of Manu and Yagnaval-ya, the 
trend . had ` set in. The rélativel: liberal 
attitude of Buddhism, Jainism znd -ebel 
sects such asthe Tantric andthe Lingayat 
toward men could do little to coucteract the 
dominant attitude ofthe subjugation »fwomen, 
‘The decline inthe statusof women was 
reflected ' in customs pertaining to religion, 
property and marriage ; concepts o7 women’s 
role in the family; basic attitudes with 
respect to the social image of womer : 
H ; 

Letus now briefly deal wit- British 
educational policy towards women :2 India. 
‘Indubitably, prior to the British efforts to 
introduce education for women in India, the 
‘Christian Missionaries and some enlightened 
individuals had initiated some wor: in this 
direction. However, their efforts we-e a mere 
drop in the ocean and could not appreciably 
advance women’s education. Lord Dalhcusie, 
wbile taking charge of the Bethune School 
declared that ‘it is the opinion ‘ef tke Gover- 
nor General-in-Council that no singe change 
in the habit of the people is likely ʻo lead to 
_ more important and beneficial cozsequences 
than the introduction of educatior for their 
female children.4 This. ‘declaratior of Lord 
Dalhousie was- in fact the forerun-er cf the 
famous Wood’s Education Dispatca of 1854 
-which laid down the encouragemnt >f female 
education as the official policy. Thus, fer the 
Basi time, in the Dispatch that it was officially 


in Mahabharata, 


etc. 
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decided 
tion. 

The next event in the history of woren’s 
educacion took place in 1882 when the Educa- 
tino Commission, headed by W. W. Hunter 
was appointed. The Commission, inter alia, 
recemmended, 
given to girls’ schools. and further observed 
that whenever local bodies were ready to take 
charge of education of women, they should 
be allcwed to do so.§ 

Dering the interval between Wood’s 
Dispazzk of 1854 and the Hunter Commission 
of 1882, afew Universities were established 


to give support to women’s educa. 


in Inda. 
‘Bombzy and. Calcutta were: started but their 
doors were still not open for women. It was 


pot urti 1882 that an Indian University con- 


ferred a degree on its first. woman graduate. 
Severe. obstacles stood if the way of spread- 
ing wcmen’s education during ‘the 19th century 
of which purdah, the practice of child marriage, 
and thz ‘tradition of restricting: the activity 
of wrmen to domestic sphere, deserve 
mentio2. i , 

It is only in the 20th century that women’s 
education has received - proper, though not 
full, attention. In 1904, Lord Curzon realizing 
the illreracy among Indian women, collected 


more f:nds for the advancement of women’s _ 


educaton. The Hartog Committee appinted 
in 192€ reeommended measures for improving 
the stax of women’s education.6 Thereafter, 
-in the phase of Cengress Ministries in various 
provinc2s in 1937, efforts were made to tackle 
the prcdlem of education of adult population 
which included female education also. During 
this pe=od, a number of institutions run by 
women themselves for their own _welfare were 
establisced. 
ii Ii 

Afte: India achieved Independence in 1947, 
the problem of women’s education recėived 
adequ-te attention and efforts are being made 


, Post-Independence era, 


that grant-in-aid should be. 


cal data 


In 1857, the Universities of Madras, 
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by the Government to enlarge educational 
opportunities to women, — 

We shall now look at the progress achieved 
in the field of women’s education during the 


Inspite of the significant strides made in 
women’s education since Independence, the 
problem has not been solved as yet. Statisti- _ 
demonstrate the gravity of the . 
problem. The female: literacy rate increased 
from 7.93 per cent in 1950-51 to 18.44 per 
cent in 1971, and the number of literate 
females per thousand males rese from 299 in 
‘1951 to 435 in 1971. Ingabsolute terms, the 
number of literate females in India increased 
from about 14 millions in 1951 to about 49 
millions in 1970-71. The rate of increase in 


literate female population during these two  :‘ 


decades was thus 250 percent. In contrast, 
the female population in India increase trom: 
175 millions 1951 to 264: millions in 1971 


_ showing an increase of only 51 per cent. This 


indicatés thatthe rate of increase in female 
literate population is significantly higher than 
the corresponding increase in female popula- 
tion between-1951 and 1971. 

Again, the total enrolment of girls at all 
levels in’ educational system rose from 6 
millions in 1951 to 30 millions in 1971 regis- 
tering an increase of 400 percent over the 
period. Similarly, the number of girls 
enrolled per one hundred boys increased from 
33 in 1951 to 54 in 1971. l 

These statistics, though indicate the 
progress made during the period 1951 to 1971 
in the sphere of women’s education, do not 
hewever eclipse the basic. ' problem. Inspite . 
of the significant progress achieved, the 
literacy rate among female population is still 
very low compared to that of males. Accord- 
ing-to the 1971 census, while the literacy rate 
among males was 39.51 per cent, the corres- 
ponding rate among females was 18.44 per 
cent. Moreover more than’ two-thirds of the 


[i aie eel 





. ott 


k. shows that 
` districts in 1971, the rural literacy rate was 


| 


inthe 25+ age group. In absolute 


29.34 per cent. 








rero w eae a E 


. MOHAN’S EDUCATION IN INDIA: 


. illiterate women are in the 15-24 age group 


and over 85 per cent. of the illiterate women 
terms, 
lhe total-number of illiteraJe females in India 


rose from 162 millions in 1951 to 215 million ` 


in 1971—the increase over the period being 
33 fer cent. 
number of lliterate males during this period 
was only 23 per cent. 


Moreover, there is an imbalance’ in the 


literacy rate between urban and rural popula- 
tion in India. In 1971, in the urban 
whereas the literacy irate among males was 
61.55 per cent, the corresponding rate, among 
females was 41.91 per cent.’ In the rural 
areas, while the literacy rate among the males 
was 33.77 per cent, the corresponding rate 
among females was only 12.92 per cent. 
Furthermore, the literacy rate among female 


` population, both urban and rural, was 18.44 


per cent which shows that the literacy rate 
among female population in, the rural areas is 
lower than the All-India rate of 18.44 per cent. 
Besidés, the literacy rate among female popula- 


` tion in the country.was 23.60 pet. cent which 
the All-India Literacy rate of ` 


is lower than 
The 1971 census shows that, 
among the total literate persons in India, 
literate males account for 70 percent, while 


- litertae females account for the remaining 30 


percent. There are also inter-state and intra- 
state imbalances in female Literacy rates in 
India. For instance, female literacy rate 
varied between 54.31 per centin Kerala and 
8.46 per cent in Rajasthan.7 Among the 
Union Territories, it varied between 54.35 per 
cent in Chandigarh and 3.71 per cent in 
Arunachal Pradesh. . A district-wise profile 
in the rural India, of the 352 


between 7.5 and 10 per centin 55 districts, 
‘between 5 and 7.5 per cent in 58 districts, and 
was below Sper cent in -83 districts. This 


In contrast, the increase in the 


areas - 


‘of these’ regions. 


‘sequently, the 
* economic 


. district. 
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indicates that the percentage of rural “emae 
literacy has been less than 10 percen in as 
many as 196 districts or over 55 per cmt cf 
the total number of districts in rural Ind.4. 

Certain areas which sometimes cut across - 
state boundaries exhibit concentration of the 
lowest rural female literacy. This is th= case 
mostly with Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Earna- 
taka. One important factor for this may be 
the fact that these areas are characterise] by 
ahigh ratio of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes or both andthe general backwar iness 
` Due to poverty, women in 
these regions and communities are, of nec :ssity 
required to work for long hours to eks out 
their livelihood. . Their children also join ome 
kind of economic activity from very 2zarly 
ageto be helpful to their parents. Zon- 
relationship between :heir 
condition and lack of ` educztion 
among rural female population become. all 
the more obvious. ; 

Within the states, again, the female lite-acy 
Tate Varies among various districts. For 
instance, in Andhra Pradesh8, while the female 
literacy rate in Hyderabad district was 22,56 
per cent, it was only 6.48 per cent in Adilesad 
In Uttar Pradesh, while the female 
literacy rate in Dehradun. district was 32 85 
per cent, it was only nap per cent ia Fasti 
district. . ' 

The statistical data show that, in the spire 
of education females still far lag behind mzles 
and that the problem is acute in the rural ar-as 
compared to urban areas. 

ie? IV 

Obviously, women’s education will h=ve 

salutary effect on the national economy. In 


' tbe first place, educational level of women zas 


an important bearing on their age at marriace. | 
That there exists a positive correlation betw=n 
age at marriage of a female and, her literacy is 





24 


new empirically established. In India, the 
pisan age at marriage for female in 1971 varied 


beween 15.2 and 20.9 yenrs among different 


stztes9. It varied between 16.3 and, 21. 6 in 
-u=ban areas and between 14.7 and 20.7 years 
ir. rural. areas among the states. 
fcr "instance, the mean age at marriage for 
females was 20.9 years while the, female 
lizeracy rate in that state is 60 per cent, thus 

scupying the first place -in both among the 


states in India.’ The differences’ observed in 


‘tk> mean ages at marriage for females between 


` rzral and urban areas among tlie states in 


I-dia, could, according to Pathak, be attribu- | 


_ted to the differerice existing in their literacy 
I-ve's rather than to the differences in the 
gree of urbanisation and.per capita incomes 
anong the states.10° In a country like India 
wiere the marriage age and literacy rate among 
tze females are comparatively low, long 
sxhooling of the girls that confines them to 
eucation will increase their age at marriage 
trereby reducing their reproductive period. 


=s a result, fertility rate which is already high» 


i India is likely 10 register a downward trend. 
= higher - age at marriage ` substantially 
facilitates a reduction in thé birth rates as 
_ cemonstrated by Coale and Tyell. Similar 
_ conclusions ` have also beén arrived at by 
sarious: studies .conductedin India. For 
tstance, Agarwala concludes from his studies 
wat a decline of 10 to 14 per cent in birth rate 


could be brought -about within a period of- 
rce décades if the age at marriage for females. . 


ia Erei to 20 years12. Similarly Talwar and 
zsa] are of the view that the birth rate in India 
Sa decline from 42.6 to 36.4 in 30 years if 
-4e age at marriage for females is s raised to 18 


- vgarsl3. 


Women’s education has another impact, 
siosely allied to the above, on family size. 


Size ofa family is a function, inter alia, of - 


education, particularly among women, Edu- 


cation is bound to change’the outlook and over 


In Kerala, | 


-oo ro Ee og Bng 
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attitude of a married woman in favour’ of a 
limited family size. Empirical studies also 
substantiated the view that the average size of. 
the family of an educated woman: is smailer’ 
than that of uneducated women. In fact, 
educated women in India are now more aware 
of the need for limiting their family size: 

Moreover, of late, more and more educated 
women are seeking employment jin India . with 
aview to supplement their family income, 
thereby indirectly contributing their talent to, 
the task of national. development.. The 
exigencies of their employment do not enable, 
them to have a large family. 

Futhermore, women’s education is also 
likely to eradicate several_ belief systems 
prevalent among Indian women. Besides 
freeing the womé@n from their traditional beliefs 
and inferiority complex, education makes them 
aware of their rights and duties and enables 


© them to achieve economic independence and to 


have courage to face risks that may be fell them 
for reasons beyond their control. Likewise, 
some of the existing social evils such as dowry 
system and casteism are also likely to be 
removed through women’s education. 
y i V l 

. The next issue that confronts us is what are 
the factors that hinder the progress of women’s 
education in India? Though the panacea for 


° 


this painful problem are too. mary “and too 


complex to :narrate, let us briefly mention a . 
few important among them. 

- In the first place, the segregation of women 
in many aspects of social ‘life makes man 
parents unwilling to send their daughters to co- 
educational schools, Many rural areas cannot 
afford to have separate girls’ schools in view of 
the small number of girls in individual villages. 
Where such schools exist, they are often 
located at considerable distance from each 
other. The difficulties in transport and the 
reluctance of parents to send girls unescorted 
‘long distances, causes’ -apathy or 


` important 
apprehension that, the higher the level of edu- . 
cation of their daughters, the greater, will be - 


~ qualified bridegroom for their daughter. 
is the prevalence of an unmistakable | 


. tional 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN INDIA: 


reluctance among parents to: send them to: 
< ‘school... 
. dictate .that'the major role that, a woman is ` 
. expected to play is that of a wife and a mother. 
Marriage being a social compulsion for women. 


Secondly, the traditional ‘values still 


in India, parents of girls do not attach greater 
importance to female education. 14 Parents 
are more concerned about the marriage rather 
than the education of their daughters, for two 
reasons: the first is the 


the difficulty of finding an equally, if not better, 
The 
second : 
feeling of distrust, suspicion and even hostility 


- towards highly-educated women in the’ indian 


society. Thirdly, the mass poverty of the 
people, especially in the rural areas, very often 
prevents the parents from sending © their 
daughters to.schools. 
hood are expected to attend to or assist their 
parents in thier household as well as - occupa- 
duties. Even if the girls join the 
primary school, they do not continue their 
education for a longer period resulting in 
large-scale drop-outs.15 
of motivation dmong the- parents, inadequate 
hostel facilities,. poor quality of instruction, 


and shortage of qualified women teachers in 


schools also contribute to the ‘inadequate 


. progress made in the sphere of women 9 educa- 


tion in å India, . 
VI : 
The Government has already taken several 


A measures in the field of women’s education and 


the progressso far made in this . direction 


should not be dismissed. Despite this, we are’ 


a long way off from the objective. It appears 
that the following measures would pay rich 
dividends and mitigate the problem although 
they cannot altogether ‘solve the colossal 
problem of women’s education. Firstly, it is 


. education. | Fourthly, 
educational system should prepare the girls not 


Girls from their ‘child-— 


Finally, besides lack . 


‘employed 
. some . 
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“absolutely eceeear} to motivate the parents to 
_Send their daughters to schools and 


also to 
remove their apprehensions ‘regarding female 
education. In this task, the governmental 
agencies, local bodies, and voluntary organisa- - 


- tions should be involved, Sécondly, if parents, 


particularly in the rural areas, are not inc_ined 
to send their daughters to co-education sckools, 
a shift system can be introduced under which 
classes for boys and girls will be held in 
separate shifts.. The shift system becomes 
inevitable also in view of the difficulty of start- 
ing schools exclusively for girls in villages. 
Thirdly, . free female education should be 
ensured upto graduation level since’ making 
female education free will root out one o° the 
basic causes that hinder the spread of women’s 
‘the. present female 


only for a job but also fora good home tife. 
‘The present bookish learning available in most 
schools can hardly be considered an adequate 
preparation of girls for assuming home-maxing 
responsibilities. Therefore, > the, subjects 
offered to. girls in schools and colleges should 
invariably include domestic or home science. 
Fifthly, as an incentive towards female educa- 
‘tion, it is necessary to provide for .reservatior 


. of jobs to women educated upto a spécifiec 


level. Sixthly, _ since the existing _ Aoste. 
facilities for girl students are inadequate, 
provision on a large scale should be made ir 
this - direction, Seventhly, as a number o° 
women teachers now available for employment 
in Girls’ shoals i is still indequate, it is al the 
more important to. pay greater! attention to 
this issue, “Yn this connection, women teachers 
in backward areas may be given 
monetary incentives. Moreover, the 
present fear of. insecurity to the, women 
employed in rural areas‘ should be . dispelled 
and suitable measures taken in this regard, 
Finally, itis difficult, if not'impossible, to 
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achieve the objective of spreading women’s” 
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education programmes in India ‘until and 
` ‘naless a readical change in the mental make-up 
end social outlook of the people, especially in 


the rural areas, is biought ‘about. 


‘ess, we should do all that we can although we 
can not hope to have all that we want. 
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MODERN TRENDS IN THE CULTURAL LIFE OF BENGAL 
—SOME ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


P. C. DUTTA 


1. THE MEANIG OF BENGALNI CULTURE 
Bengali culture shows a continuous process 
of development from the 12th century, A.D. to 
the present day. This dynamic culture isa 
unified, joint culture reflecting the material and 
contemplative sides of the life of the people. 
Culturally Bengal, comprising the one un- 
broken, geographical area of the State of West 
Bengal, the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, 
the district of Cachar and Goalpara and the 
State of Tripura inhabited by the overwhelming 
majority of the Bengali speaking people, is an 
integrated unit. Culture is equivalent to 
creative action towards perfection of life on 
earth and to homocentrism. It is related to 
a given socio-economic setting and is an end— 
product of different processes for a distinct 
ethnic or linguistic group. It finds expression 
in the arts, crafts, dance, drama, literature etc. 


of a people and yet fashions in the ultimate 
analysis the totality of human living. 
Tt has its lapses and deviations from time 


to time in course of its evolution and continued 
progress, but its basic stamp or tenor does not 
undergo any  destruciive or dangerous 
transformation. Through contacts with 
diverse people or foreigners and new forces or 
ideas over time and their assimilation jt takes 
on a new contour and content regenerates itself. 
Culture js thus a meaningful, coherent series of. 
attempts at refinement of the conditions of 
living and attitudes, and it uphelds l some 
values such as truth, tolerance, urbanisation 
etc. 7 

The many religious groups such as Hindus, 
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Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, Jains anc others 
speaking Bengali as the mother tongue or the 
chief tongue and residing within the said coz- 
tiguous zones have had their own common 
heritage ; and we do not consider for our 
purpose Bengali culture evolving anc flotr- 
ishing outside this wide, compact regior. Tae 
emergence of the Bengalis asa nation in tie 
central zone opens up the prospects of Bengali 
culture blooming forth jo;many directions, in 
the years to come.. Bengali as the State langu- 
age of Bangladesh is recognised througout tae 
world, and this status has unforturate.y bean 
achieved, at heavy cost to all concerned aad 
after a series of blood-baths spread ~tver two 
decades for the people of Bengladesh. In west 
Bengal and Cachar we are yet to reaise tie 
prospects and the potentialities of sur saif 
same common language as the official lenguaze 
of the constituent unit of Indian Unior or of 
the State of Assam. The State of Tripura, 
however, continues to retain Bengali as her 
official language. It is hoped that Bengali 
will progrsesively get enriched as a language 
and literature of the 13 crores of peop. 
through easier transport and communication 
and also sustained exchange of ideas as a part 
of the programmes embodied iñ the cu.tural- 
cum-economic planning for the entire regicn. 
The programmes in question woulc natura ly 
be entrusted to the care and responsibility of 
the larger, virile intelligentsia, — 

H. The Centres of Bengali Culture 

The nerve centres of cultural upheave ‘5 
are Calcutta, Dacca, Silchar and Azarta.a. 
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The literature, philosophy and science 
emerging at these places carry on the tradition 
of tolerance and assimilation, though with 
occasional . cracks. The people living there 
seek their growth. and nourishment from the 
develzpment of industrial belts round about 
them. The charges in cultural Jife ewe their 
origir invariably to these urban centres. The 
processes of assimilation of other cultures 
growirg at those places take their forms and 
texture and ultimately tend to merge into that 
complex, j*int culture, of the Bengalis. 
muna‘ism and proviacialism tend to decay at 
these centres only through and as a result of 
adequcte appreciation of the other ways of life 
by the more educated, conscious and leading 
secticrs of the population that are found 
there. . 

It is, however, important to note that in the 
past the reactionery, revivalist and also. refor- 
mist movements and the movement for the 
partiticn of Bengal orizinated and thrived at 
these centres. On the other hand, caste has 
grown to be an economic concept-er income 
hierarchy at these places and it is expected that 
the synthesis of labour-capital relationship 
will emerge here. Again it is these centres that 
encourage nepotism, corruption, profiteering, 
smuggling and tax-dodging in the economic 
life and distort the healthy views on life. The 
misdeecs of World War I, the- Bengal famine 
of 1943 and the partition of 
correcied only by the new life and outlook of 
people of these centres. In this regard it 
would te worthwhile to assess the contribution 
of men like Paragal Khan, -Sri Chaitanya, De 
Rozio, Rabindranath and many others to 
Bengal: culture and seek light therefrom about 
the future course and direction 
culture. . 

Ill. The Leadership of the Middle Class 

The powerful middle class, a heterogenous 
social Izyer, fortifies and diversifies its expe- 
riences zained through increasing contacts (via 


Com- ` 


1947 could be ` 


of our 
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diverse organisations academies and parishads) 
with the different state of the population. A 
social awareness is gradually emerging among 
the intelligentsia. And they are the prospective 
architects, ‘as ever before, of the new social 
fabric, inspired by a judicious admixture of the ` 
ideals of nationalism and socialism. 

The different sections of the middle class or 
the middle grades of Bengali society are cons- 
tituted (i) by lawyers, teachers, doctors, 
accountants, government servants, writers, 
journalists, musicians, art isti,elerks and priests, 
or missionaries under the professional sub- 
class, (ii }-by merchants, partners, shop and 
hotel keepers under the Commercial ‘sub-class 
(ili) by directors of manufacturing firms, 
salaried executives and technical personnel 
under the industrial sub-class and (iv ) by 
rentiers and peasant proprietors under the 
landed sub-class. Such classification follows 
uniquely a given pattera of occupation and 
education connected therewith. Social and 
political workers and full time students at 
U.iversity levels may, however, be considered 
as the fifth subclas, constituting as they do, a 
significant proportion of the middle class. 


The middle class that is divided into 4 sub- 
classes is now in a state of stagnation ( except 
to some extent in Bangladesh ) due to the. lack - 
of steady and adequate growth of employment 
opportunities. The feeling is gaining ground 
that they cannot secure theirdue means of 
livelihood in the absence of economic oxpan- 
sion and also of a new pattern of education 
and training that will fit in with the new job 
« pportunities to be created in the agrieultural, . 
industrial and ‘services sectors. Educational’ 
reform willwork asa catalyst for the 
necessary economic development.of Bengal or 
Bangabhumi, as we may prefer to call the 
region .asawhole. They realise that their 
salvation lies is maintaining their respectability 
by establishing regular and abiding contacts 
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with the wage-earners and by. securing the 
larger volume and the higher level of employ- 
ment with increasing productive investments in 
different sectors of the economies. That is 
precisely why the different categories of the 
intelligentsia are forming and strengthening 
their respective unions and - organisations, 
though disintegrating at timesin the wake of 
the divisive political ferces. 

Bengal has come almost to forget all about 
her old, original concept of National Educa- 
tion. The business executives that have reared 
their heads on the basis of the principle of 
functional inequality kave emphasised the 
importance and utility of English medium 
schools, for their wards enly because of the 
fact that English has come to stay with renew- 
ed vigour in the existing aud foreseable fabric 
of our society. 

The moral breakdown that has Jong set in 
among this stratum in “particular permeates by 
now all the layers of society and all the levels 
of economic, political and cultural activities. 
In spite of the slipshod, remedial measures that 

- are undertaken under the aegis of economic 
plans to stop this rot there is as yet no appreci- 
able improvement in the developing situation. 
They have not been as adaptive aad respersive, 
with necessary push and drive as they could 
otherwise be, to the demans of.the times. 
The cultural leadership that has historically 

. speaking, vested inthe sub-classes requires 
rejuvenation and reorientation for enabling 
them to play their historic roles also in future. 
They are to initiate new methods and styles of 
life and also new social values. Their leader- 
ship will be fruitful only when it will be backed 
and accepted by the rest of the people. 

Economic thinking need mot be blurred in 
‘future, provided the middle grades keep to 
their tracks and are not invaded by fruitless 
violence or communal frend. [tis especially 
` the urban middle class that will decisively and 
jargely determine in the coming years whether 
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the vestiges of caste distinction, untouzhability 
and the inferior status of women will be 
allowed to impair progress of the irtegrated 
culture that Bengali culture is. The social or 
cultural lag or cleavage’ existing. between two 
correlated parts of society viz. the middle 
class and the masses and also the city life and 
the country life that move at a disharwonious 
pace has got to be removed. To that end the 
responsibility of the middle class is ce-tain and 
clear. 
IV. Social and Economic Changes and their 
impact on Bengali Calture. 
_ Universal adult franchise and parlicmentary 
democracy are by now the current eatities in 
Bengal Abhorrence 


of some kads of 
manual labour such as the woak of barbers, 
washermen, cobblers, Sweepers, _ scavengers 
and tanners is still persistent with a Beugali. 


Electrification of rural areas and dev: lopment 
of modern transport are the facts of contem- 
porary life. Inter-dinisg, inter-marriage, the 
spread of femele education, the dechire of the 
purdah, the appearance of women by the side 
of men in different fields of empf oyment, 
worker particip ation in mangge- 
ment, change in the style and pattern of dress 
and greetings, the growing absorption of the 
non-Bengalees, undue emphasis on futile or 
meaningless, research and Seminars, replec! of 
competent scholarly teaching, carzerisry— 
both political and non-political, tutoric] homes 
etc. are the features of middle class lif A 

There is s.ate patronage of musicians 
actors, directors, dancers, sportsnanc 


l social 

workers, writers, journalists, p- blishers 
Ps > 

students, teachers and Specialists. E thibition 


of books, journals, paintings, photogr: phs and 
various cultural festival inciuding jarras and 
ballads are now more frequently and better 
organised. The potentialities of public hbra-jes 
as the vehicles of modern knowledge aad acult 
education are being tapped on an cTganised 
scale so that the masses of the People also can 
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increasingly contribute to the 
enriekment of culture. 


spread and 
The spec:al roles of 


` radio ¿nd cinema, adda, akhra or gymnasium, 


club, restaurant erc, for perfecting the use of 
ti: creative energy of society age being largely 
recogmised. All classes of the people respon- 
ded mast readily to the call of brotherhood 
that rang outin the wake of the waves of 
refugees from East Pakistan in 1921. 

On zhe other hand, the role of priests the 
use of Sanskrit, Arabic and 
religiocs, customary ceremonies, the system of 
burial 2nd cremation, the ‘filth and squalor of 
bustee life, overcrowding in schools, colleges, 
buses cad railway compartments, prostitution 
and bezgary of different subile varieties are 
not untergoing any reocgnisable change or 
decline in recent times. The knowledge and 
use of English has become an almost establi- 
shed symbol of superiority. f 


Mozey distorts the healthy view on life. 


| Inflaticr and the moral breakdown going hand 


: Yeta 


| bring imio existence a society without 
-jnequalities oppression and exploitation. 


in hand receive jolts from a sheer force of 
idealism. Poverty and injustice for the majo- 
rity of (he Bengali population have never been 
non-existent under any social system so far. 
beginning has been made with the 
initiatica of the Garibi Hatao campaign to 
gross 

The 


‘ unemployed and the refugees throughout Ban- 


San in aaa 


abhun= are a potential menace. 
must be organised and led into 
ploymert in different fields of commerce and 
industry The traditional, social distance 
betweer small number of non-cultivating land- 
owner end a large number of landless labourers 
sharecroppers and cultivating owners has not 
fyct charged radically enough. There is still 
i not much benefit accruing to the landless 
į labourers enjoying low social and economic 
; status because of faulty redistribution of land, 
: The ach“zvements in this regard are very much 
‘ limited a character and not far-sweeping 


And they 
gainful em- 


English on some. 


a 
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There is a direct relationship between “econo- 
mic backwardness and social inequality, while 
the non-economic factor -such as the ritual 
distance between the upper ‘astes and the 
untouchables among the Hindus cannot al- 
together be ignored. 

Again. some trades such as 
conservancy, drainage, “porter’s work etc. 
have not been popular with the Bengalis, what 
is more, they have lost ground in respect of 


such callings as cloth washing, hair cutting 
etc. No satisfactory explanation could be 
given for these trends except that there is 


_ Some inexplicable a version ‘to certain types of 


work or job among the Bengalis in general. 
The habits and conbuct arc the invariable 
igredients of cultore, and it is ebserved that 
they are undergoing a slow metamorphosis and 


the old psycholgical resistance to manual work . 


of despicable varieties is sure to crumble down 
under economic pressure. The Bergalis are, 
however, spreading themselves out among 
the new varieties of technical jobs and semi- 
skilled labour, though there is no sign of any 
atavistic propensity to revert to the old, dis- 
carded trades and callings. They erea dyna- 
mic entity and it is reasonably expected that 
they will opt for appropriate projects and 
careers out of a sheer sense of survial jn this 
fast moving and quick-changing world. In 
this regard our economic planners, Govern- 
ments, and private 
leading role to play by way of expanding the 
scope and diversifying the pattern of employ- 
ment. i’ 


Within India the Special Marriage Act of 
1954 by recognising marriage between different 
castes, creeds and races and also equal pre- 
ference between male and female children, the 
Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 by allowing for 
monogamy and dissolubility of marriage and 
the Hindu Succession Act of 1956 by adopting 
the right of equal ownership in property be- 


tween males and females have improved the ` 


plumbing, ` 


entrepreneurs have a” 


sal 
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-social and economic status of women in the 
eye of law. Women are now found increa- 
singly among Prime Ministers, Chief Ministers, 
Ministers of Governments, Ambassadors, Vice- 
Chancellors, School and College Principals 
Librarians, Air Pilots, Magistrates, Income- 
tax Officers, Lawyers, Editors, Sale Assistants. 
„Radio and Film Actresses and Police Cons- 


tables in India ; and'this trend has had its 
desired patternin Bengal, too, without any 
social disapproval, Yetthere has been no 


spectacular change in the relations between the 
sexes that are dominated by inequalities of 
power. 

Women in increasing numbe:s are now 
taking to Kerosene stoves, pressure cookers, 
sewing machines, electric irons and fans .and 
part-time helpers in place of full time domestic 
servants and they are found among the urban 
‘middle-class families in particular. The urban 
residential colonies and flats fitted with electri- 
city water taps, flush latrines etc, have come 
up with consequent changes in the mode of 
living and the cultural mores of the middle 
class, . 

The growth in self disciplines among the 
Bengalis as among others-is exhibited by tte 
queue habit at . raionshops, milk canteens, 
post offices, bus stands and ticket windows 
everywhere. The major fairs and festivals 
are culturally oriented in urban areas. Such 
changes have not entirely penetrated the rural 
areas and especially the depressed classes. 


In the context of economic growth, how- 
ever, slow, there have been inter-dining and 
inter-marriage among the different castes and 
religious groups of the. Bengalis including 
inter-provincial marriage on an increasing 
scale since the fifties of this century. The 
-curreat, feeble trend of exchanging salutations 
on occasions of Id, Vijoya, Christmas and of 
getting into a common festive mood by buying 
preparing and consuming special delicacies 


‘such as cake, korma, mistanna, ete: porter ‘s 


well for the future. i 

On the other hand, the series of exh‘bitions 
on books, journals, paintings, sculptuze etc., 
drama and dance festivals, amateur thzatr'cal 
groups, professional jatra parties, music cor- 
ferences including folk-songs of numerous 
varieties” and of different sub.-zones are a 
pointer to the continued and variegated strea n 


of social consciousness of the middle class. 
Workers on the cultural front are also 
becoming increasingly conscious ~c” tleir 


social responsibilities. 

What is gratifying. to note is th &z ccm- 
munialism and the economic collapse of Je 
fifth decade of this century and their con 
comitant escapism and pessimism fziled to 


‘secure any permanent foothold in the mental 


make up of the middle class in general: ard 
this singular fact is brought to the fore by he 
birth of Bangladesh in the eight the dec-de. 
V. The Problems of Bengali and nou-Bergali 
Cultures 

The non- Bengalis, especially the ecuca‘ed 
middle class Marwaris, have not only adopted 
the habits and tastes of the Bengalis bu learnt 
the native language with accuracy and cis- 
tinction. The contributions of  Ayyubs, 
Lalwanis, Fallons and Mccutcheons to zengali 
literature are worthy of record. The stezdy 
acceptance of the European dress cy he 
menfolk of Bengal at almost all social layers 
in the urban areas and ior almost all oczasior: 
has tended to reduce the distinction iz dr2ss 


‘between the Bengalis and the non-Bengaii.. 


It is, however, worth noting that the s-omer- 
folk inthis regard have exhibited by vor- 
parison a conservative outlook and tzste by 
sticking to the traditional pattern with mincr 
deviations. And it is no doubt a 
cass of preference for grace and e 2gance 
which has not escaped notice and adm/ratio; 
even o! the foreigners. 


cistine’ 








Slee: Sienna tt Meese 


- sursly pave 
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The process of denationalisation or imita- 
tion of the western ways of life combined with 
the urge for constructive assimilation. will 
the way forthe emergence of 
cosxopolitan culture. It will be futile to 
expect that the urban culture by being divorced 
fromor antagonistic to the village . or folk- 
cultre will thrive and be meaningful for the 
socsty as a whole. The mistakes of the past 
emtcdied in the sitting apart of the different 
secitons in points of education and employ- 
mert require to be avoided consciously while 
building up the new joint culture of the 
Berzalis ; and this new culture of 
will Go away with the insularity, angularities 
and cuperstitions of old village life or the old, 
‘Swadeshi’ image of Bengali culture. Yet the 
new culture in many vital respects will not be 
comoletely delinked from the past, traditional 
culture of the region. The synthesis and 
assimilation that is necessary and inevitable 
in a way will be the conscious work ofthe 
leaders of society in cultural fields to a very 
large extent. The fundamental tendencies in 
cultural systems are towards change rather 
than towards a state of equlibrium. 

As the Bengali and the non-Bengalis living 
witht the region are related to one another 
geopailitically ecologically and socioculturally, 
it is imperative that there should be freer 
intermingling of men and women on an equal 
footiagz and bold, regular and sufficient con- 
tacts between them—and especially so among 
hanc craftsmen, musicians, painters, sculptors, 
philesophers, scientists and literators. Only 
then we may hope to widen and enrich the 
tradition of assimilation and impartireality to 
Ramctrishna’s humanism, Tagore’s interna- 


.tionaism and Sri Aurobindo’s universalism. 


Vi. The Future of Bengali Culture 

Caiture spreads outwards from the centre 
of its origin, rot evenly but faster in some 
direcuions according to geographical, political | 
or ps} chological factors. The crying needs of 


the future | 
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the hourarethe spread of literacy and the 

balancing of the apparently conflicting claims. 

of liberal, scientific and technological education: 

so asto make culture all embracing. The 
original concept of National education requires. 
to be revived and accepted in its -true modern: 
sense for the entire region. English education 

as much as Hindi and Urdu languages require: 

to be given their due recognition. 

The Bengali mind and genius have for their 
foundation the Bengali language and literature, 
among other things. As long as the two will 
remain dynamic and progressive- the Bengali 
culture will remain secure and productive, The 
rest of the region willhaveto leara a lot 
about the new and virile attempts that have 
already been made m Bangladesh by Bengali 
Academy in particular and te take the cue for 
advancing along similar lines to achieve 
integration in the sphere of Bengali language 
and literature, including changes in their tone 
and temper, their increasing awareness of and 
‘involvement in social realities. Perhaps a band 
of dedicated research workers it requires to be 
‘recruited ‘and trained up in all the zones for 
joint ventures. If Bengali culture is to have 
any meaning and purpose, a new society anda 
new, mixed culture for all is a must. 

It is probably obligatory for the existing. 
cultural institutions such as Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, Bijnan Parishad, ‘Jatiya Siksha 
Parishad etc. to enliven, shape and direct the 
working ofthe Bengali mind by enlisting 
middle-class, educated ladies as active members 
and leaders in increasing numbers. It is of 
course, an incontrovertible fact that the inarti- 
culate common people among the Hindus, the 
Muslims and the Christians have suffered most 
as a result of war, famine and flood and that: 
they will decide the future of joint culture and 
offset the swing towards moral degradation, if 
any. Yetit is equally true to say that the 
urban middle class will remain as ever before 

the torch bearer of Bengali culture—though it. 
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-may not be completely oblivious of its own 
class interest. Culture will permeate, weld and 
blend all aspects and strata of human living. 
It will not doto forget that folk-culture will 
ever remain amost important, inalienable 
ingredient of our joint culture, with the roles 
of Sanskirt, Arabicand English in some 
religious ceremonies being ultimately taken 
_ over by Bengali. 

Reduction in the inequalities of income and 
wealth among the’ zones and sub-zones of 
Bengal or Bangabhumi, stability in the value 
of money and employment opportunities 
through appropriate agricultural and industri- 
al progress will go a long way to reshape the 
existing type and content of Bengali culture 
and harmonize individual and social ideals to 
suit the requirements of - ages in fields of 
thought and action. The basic propensities of 
keeping up with the Ramas and keeping ahead 
of the Rahims will, however, remain a 
sociological phenomenon of interdependent 
consumer preference. The power of apprecia- 
tion and assimilation of the finer sides of life 
must be deeply integrated with the fields of 
economic activity of the people, with the 
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means of their livelihood. Nevertheless it i: 
already discernible that there. has Deen i. 
change among the people in the perception o 
of the condition of their living. Peop.3 now 
have a mounting conception of what is righ. 
and desirable; and they live in a moral 
egalitarian climate that is different from the 
one they had in the past. There is, however, 
a high degree of disparity between ideal ane 
real conditions. 


Bengali culture of the future will be foundec 
on the philosophy of cooperative living that i. 
not only vigorous but also invigorating In- 
novations and new challenges on the stage and 
the screenare being responded to br the 
people, not necessarily and always as escapes 
from boredom and stupor. Associations of co- 
workers in all possible allied cultural fields are 
in a healthy, competitive-mood to er icize, 
appreciate and recognise one another inc 
dignified manner. It may be reasonably =xpec- 
ted that the emerging culture will transfo-m it- 
self towards a cosmopolitian culture and at the 
same time retain its basic, trad iona. 


‘identity. 





- TIBET AND THE CHINESE OCCUPATION 
BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


Tibet is a fascinating little land, sitting as 
it were atthe foot of Mount Everest in the 
mighty Himalyan range. For  cénturies it 
existed in semi-isolation from the rest of the 
world. Thus it enabled it to develop a unique 
culture and civilization blending its folk 


traditions with that of India. The occuvatior 
of this tiny land since 1959 by China -is mest 


“unfortunate, 


The primary forcethat producec this 
special culture was Buddhism, whic. was 
introduced from India in the Eigthh Century 
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aftct Christ. Buddhism plus tantaric practices 
which were borrowed from the post - historic 
Incus culture and Tibet’s own folk cults 
bleaded together to form Tibetian Buddhism 
wh:ch is known as the. Vajrayan schoo! of 
Bucdhism. Due to heavy infiltration of 
tracitions of its own primitive “Bon” religion, 
it ic extra-ordinarily rich in rituals which are 
not found in other schools of Buddhism. 

These assimilations led to the formation of 
a new Tibetian culture with inspiring art forms 
anc special rituals, but its Lamanistic 
Bucdhism retained the basic teachings of the 
Buciha, as he made in the sixth Century B.C. 

Buddhism was Introduced to Tibet in the 
eighth Century after Christ. This credit goes 
to Tibet’s great monarch Sron-Btsam-Agam-Po. 
Wits the assimilation of Buddhism completely 
as a way of life and philosophy, it became the 
state religion of Tibet in the 
Cen~ury after Christ. As stated -before, with 
the .ssimilation of its own folk traditions, it 
deve.oped its own personality in expressing 
the Buddhist way of life, which we call today 
Lamenistic Buddhism. Complex monasteries 
were developed in due course all over the land, 
where the Lamas, ( Monks ) studied, meditated 
aud culed the land. 

T=e head Lama was called the Dalai Lama, 
mearing the Ocean of Wisdom, who became 
the kzad of State. He adminiatered. the land 
with „otal. temporal, economic and political 
power. In this peculiar way it produced a 


feudelistic theocratic ( Lamanistic ) Autocracy. 


Resiczs the acceptance of Buddhism both by 
Chin: and Tibet, the main contacts of Tibet 
were _odia and China, which were made mainly 
for tr2de purposes. The tiny kingdoms of 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Lakdha and also Mongolia 
totall” accepted this Lamanistic ( Tibetian ) 
form >of Buddhism. 


In 1959 Chinese troops advanced into Tibet 


and made itan autonomous state of China. 


eleventh - 
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Jt isa cruel fact of life that some big pewers 
act like bullies and occupy small states, who 
are helpless to defend themselves. Besides. 


China, the Russians occupied Chekoslovakia | 
dnd now she is almost in’ control of 
Afghanistan, 


When China invaded Tibet, it was 
feudalistic. How did acountry patterned on. 
Buddhist principles become a theocratic auto-- 
cracy while the Buddha always emphasised 
democratic principles to his followers, It may 
be due to the influence of Tibets’ pre-Buddhist 
traditions. 


Lord Zebland. a former British Viceroy of 
India, states in his introduction to his book 
“Legacy of India‘, that Buddhism helped 
greatly in the evolution of democratic forms of 
government in ancient India. The Buddhist 
praised the Republic of the Valijis and Lecahvis. 
for practicing democratic forms of government . 


over their neighbouring states who were. 
authoritarian. 
The Vinaya which contained in detail the ` 


monastic code of discipline for Buddhist.monks 
( Lamas ). asked them to observe temporal. < 
affairs and leave all economic and political 
affairs to the laity. 

Since the communist take over of Ti let its. 
administration has become more liberal and 
socialistic. The Lamas are allowed to follow 
their spiritual and temporal path,’ while all the 
administrative and political affairs are handled 
by specially trained lay people. 

In the pre-communist times, the Lamanist 
Autocracy and their associates controlled all 
arable land from which peasants merely eeked 
out a bare subsistance. This exploitation has. 
changed vastly under the present Tibeto-Com- 
munist administration and the peasants are 
economically far better off today than ever 
before. The Chinese have improved the- 
education, health services and have introduced 
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-some small industries, too. 
However, the hold of religion 


consequence Buddhism is still held in deep 
reverence all over the country. The number 
of monasteries has been drastically reduced 
from over 2000 before to about 20 at present. 
The Dalai Lamas’ palace in Lhasha has been 
turned into a museum for the 
public. There is as much religious. freedom as 
before, as China itself has liberalized her 
peoples religious activities. Besides the Chinese 
are a very pragmatic people, they will not 
deliberately destroy the Tibetian culture. 
Certainly the Dalai Lama can return to 
Tibet if he wants to as the head Lama. But 
he would haveno economic and political 
hold on the Tibetian people. For these 
reasons he is not accepting the 
Chinas’ overtures to return to Tibet. 
all, Tibet has- moved far from a 


After 
feudal 


Lamanistic Autocracy to a benevolent socialis-- 


tic democray. Thus Dalai Lama 
again be Tibet’s head Lama but 


could once 
would be 


stripped of his political and economic power. 
That is, he could never aspire to be the political 
new democratic 


head of the 


t 


socialistic 






CORNEAR ERRETA, 


a" i? 
LE ee 


i on the. 
Tibetian people has not changed much and in. 


benefit of the ` 


Communist 


ae Soe ax se a fe) SEE ay war f. 
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` Republic of Tibet. 


The Dalai Lama wasin Europe before 
coming to the U.S. for 49 days in Sepæmber. 
Here in America the Dalai Lama was actirg 
like an exiled head of state,’ pleading for ca 
independent and free Tibet. But the Great 
Democracy of America is placed in an em- 
barassing situation as she cannot, oz vald 
principles, support the. re-establishme-t of a 
feudalistic oligarchy in Tibet again, zut sie 
alse regrets the Chinese occupation >t this 


. tiny land. 


All progressive change taken place 1 Titet 
since 1959 from.a Lamanist Autocrazy toa 
modern society should be welcomed by cli 
progressive people throughout the word. 
They are certainly compatible today vith tie 
principles enunciated by the Buddha 


in tae 

6th century B.C, It is hard to state enpha.i 

cally whether communism or  feuc alism is 
the better of the two evils. 

The Dalai Lama isa serene anc nolle 


monk. One should welcome him as a deeply 


religious and pious man. Back in  ‘Tibet-re 
could stil} practice the great monastic 


traditions of his great Himalayan land. 
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TEACHERS AND EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
pi PATIL 


Tz- recent advances in the field of educa- 
tions! psychology concomitant witb'further 
refinement in the technique a.d methodclogy 
of peiagogy, role of the teacher as a powerful 
jastrament to bring about learning to the 
stadex:s harmonises with the dictum of 
‘yeace ag is equivalent to learning’. Teaching 
and -arning are two complementary aspects 
in ths discipline of education. Students enrol 


in ecccational institutions te learn different - 


subies to acquire knowledge and skills with 
a vier to lead a fuiler life through enrichment 
of thr personalities. ftis the fundamental 
task >` the teacher to help the students to 
achir~> their goals through the learning 
proczss. Teaching must lead to effective 
iearrng, otherwise it will not have served its 
nurpese. Dynamic teaching leads to creative 
iearcng. 4 ; 

E- cation as a discipline has made pheno- 
men. progressin the contemporary period 
becazce it has been able to benefit immensely 
trom 1e insights of other related disciplines. 
In ts age of inter-disciplinary approach the 
uadetanding of the process of human growth 
ihrozzh its physical, intellectual, social and 
econzmic manifestations represents a quest of 
ahig= order. Inaddition to this, human 
knov2dge about.the nature, structure and 
goal: -f society has in a greeter measure alter- 
ad oz conception of the role of 
insti‘ tions. Social systems and social patterns 
have indergone radical transformation, thereby 
nece <-tating a new role for educational institu- 
tions in a futuristic society, 

Ir the Indian contest, since time immemori- 
al tua teacher was given a place of prominence 


poses a 


educational ° 


in the society. According to this tradition the 
relationship between the teacher and taught 
was sanctified in lofty ideals and noble princi- 
ples. The Guru kula system laid firm founda- 
tions for lasting respect and friendship between 
the teacher andthe pupil. However, in the 
modern period the strong bond of mutual 
affection between the teacher andthe pupil 
appears to have degenerated into a perfunctory 
relationship between the two. The reasons for 
such an impasse are many. Itis our belief 
that an ideal teacher through his effective 
teaching and by his personal example of" belief 
in such values as integrity, sincerity, honesty, 
incorruptability may succeed in recapturing the 
traditional friendly relationship between the 
teacher and the taught. l 
Effective teaching isan art which presup- 
certain technique and methodology. 
A good teacher through the force of his 
personality must fire the imagination of 
the studemtsto learn and imbibe new 
knowledge, principles, theories and- skills. For 
effective learning presupposes the substitution 
of old responses by new responses. This 
implies that students must cooperate with the 
teacher. for on it will depend their ability to. 


learn ina meaningful manner. ïn effect, 
teaching isa technique, amethod anda 
concept. Teaching “in the standard sense, is 


that at some points at least one has to submit 
oneself to the understanding and independent 
judgement ofthe learner (pupil ), to his 
demand for reasons, to his sense of what 
constitutes an adequate explanation. To teach 
someone that such and such is the case is not 
merely to try to get him to beleve it: decep 
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tion, for example, is nota method ora mode 
of teaching. Teaching involved further that, 
_if'wetry to get the students to believe that 
. such and such is the case, we try also to get 
him to believe it for reasons that, within the 
limits of his capacity to grasp, are our reasons. 
- Teaching in this way require us to reveal our 


reasons io the learner and by so doing to- 
submit them to his evaluation and _ 
criticism.”‘} 


Dynamic teaching is different from routine 
teaching which places, a premiumon dishing 
out information. But. dynamic teaching 

_ primarily involves a thrust on creativity of 

knowledge which is cumulative. This kind of 

, teaching presupposes competent and efficient 

teachers. Effective teaching canaot be done 

wi:hout a proper atmosphere er environment 

for the enrichment of the personality of the 

' student. If such ahealthy atmosphere is 

‘present then such teaching is likely to generate 
‘identifiable regularity in new behaviour’. 

Effective teachers are those who have 

_ acquired sufficient mastery over the subjects 


that they teach, They must also be thorough l 


_about the techniques and methodology of 
teaching. Teachers must have deep insight in 
the disciplines which they teach so that appro- 
_ priate attitudes of learning can be built within 
the students. ;It must be stressed that when the 
teachers are well-qualified and superb io their 
teaching only then will they be in a position to 
inculcate correct attitude in the students. 
Teachers must have a’very sound know- 


ledge of the content or substance: whatever’ 
subjects or courses they teach, knowledge 
‘will help students to develop, their 

of different 


_ personarities by systematic study 
disciplines. Efficient teaching implies that the 
-teacherg have knowledge of the teaclinique of 
teacking. This means, that they should know 

' ‘what toteach, howto teach ano with what 

is. Further, italso impliesthat the 
have a clear understanaing of the 


results. 
teachers 


_ they 


` play an 
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educatiomal. process, namely, the need for 
teachers te establish a rapport with students 
and colleagues. Dynamic teaching i largely 
dependent upon the nature and cuality of 
relationship between teachers and .tudenis. 
Teachers must have a good uaderstancing of 
the play of psychological factors whica consti- 


tute the basic operative variables =n ister- 
personal relationships. In sucha process, 


teachers must have a sympathetic and : onst-uc- 
tive attitudeto the problems of students. 


‘Such an helpful attitude will enable st=cents te 


find realistic solutions-. to thei- 
problems. P 

Teachers must have an open mind bat cas 
analyse problems with the utmost 1 jectivity. 
They must be very broadminded azg secular 
with wide ranging interests whieh t-ey must 
frequently exhibi; through weorthwade and 
constructive contributions to the we_-being ot 


academic 


‘the student community in particular a-d society 


in general, Teachers also must <ssist the 
students to make independent decis ons alter 
due consideration of the pres ari cons ol 
problems and issues. Students are pron: to 
vacillation as they are often ind=cisr2 o: 
change their decisions which are not sasea on 
rational considerations in the fir-1 plac 
Teachers also must closely observe ars 
symptoms that point out towards psy cholcgic: 
fixation among students. Many studenis 
develop fear of diffidence and in such case: 
need help from teachers for 
adjustment and reorientation. 


suitabie 
Teac_ers cou.’ 
effective tole in guiding £: udects tc 
overcome any mental blocks that mzy b nder 
ther emotional, academic and = psy zholcgics, 
development 

To make the students more re: tonsive u 
their teaching, teachers should to-seLiy : 
particular phuosophy of life: Thre azh ther 
mteilectual calibre, integrity, honest , crcatine 
thinking and compassion for all, Lucy mus. 
project these high values to studens so tha; 
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they could emulate them: Effective teachers _ 
. are bound to be dedicated teachers who have ` 
- well-planned tutorials and seminars to bring 


immense faith in their work and profession. 
By = ‘process of continuous introspection or 
self-evaluation of their abilities ' and short- 
comings and relating them to their achieve- 
ment. they can have .an objective profile of 
themselves. 

Cuality teaching isa dymamic concept 
invo-ving a look into the future and making 
suita-l2 adjustments or modifications in the 
present in order to grapple with new problems 
and rew situations. From the functional 
perspective, effective teaching must motivate 
students to learn new things by promoting 
cooperative learning through cooperative 
teaching. In cooperative teaching the students 
will rot be mere listeners or silent spectators 
but equal participants in the learning process. 
In ths kind of teaching inculcation of know- 


ledge beeomes a two way or bifocal process, - 


instead ofa one-way traffic wherein the 
l students are merely at the receiving end. Such 
an inzovative approach will be challenging and 
‘ereatize to the teachers as well as the students.2 
This lea clearly brings out the distinction 
between teaching and lecturing. Teaching is 
more comprehensive as it involves a close 
interastion between teachers and'students. To 
explore and learn new ideas becomes a joint 
endea.our on the part of teachers and students. 
On tce other hand, when teachers use the 
lecturs method which represents the traditional 
way cI teaching, then learning becomes a one- 
way process with students as- passive 
listeners. 

Effective teaching is based on the assump- 
tion :hat teachers adopt-modern methods of 
teachicg like the tutorial, method or the seminar 
methos. The limitations of the tornial lecture 


method have been ‘identified in the west and ` 


they have made extensive changes and improve- 
ments m their lecturing or teaching techniques. 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities in the 


- itself is 
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U.K. and Harvard, Princeton and other 
Universities in the United States depend upon 


about effective teaching, through ‘the ‘art of 
critical dissent’. The tutorial, and seminar 
methods of teaching as developed and practised 
in the West could be adopted as effective teach- 
ing methedsin our higher institutions of 
learning with suitable modifications.3 

Generally good teachers are also good class 
room teachers who are alive to the role of 
class-room management for enriching the, 
learning process. A good knowledge of 
learning skills and . techniques is an essential 
requirement for good teaching. But this in 
not enough. Unless teachers have 
adequate knowledge of class-room manage- 
ment teaching: will pose a real challenge’ to the 
ingenuity of teachers.4 


One of the most significant problems 
before the teachers is tosee how thé vast 
store-house of knowledge that is being 


generated continuously canbe taught ina 
systematic manner to the new generation of 
students. Many revolutionary changes in the 
modern approaches to teaching involve new 


methods of presentation through audio-visual 


aids like che TV, film-slides, micro-photo- 
graphic films, sound recording, mechanical 
models and teaching machines. Unfortuna- 


tely; these new educational methods have not 
kept pace with the explosion of knowledge. 
This pervasive fact is further complicated by 
the phenomena of population explosion and 
rapid scientificand technological change.. 
Obviously, any new a} proach to teaching calls. 
for drastic changein the existing course 
content of various disciplines.5 

Teachers have a key role to play in national 
development. In fact, thé strength and 
viability of our political institutions, the 
vitality of our democracy and the ‘etlectiveness 
of our educational institutions depend upon 
the dynamic role of the teachers that they may 
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have carved out for themselves. Teachers are 
not the tertium quid but the primum mabife, 
for it is on their teaching ahd suitable guidance 
depend the well-being of future generations. 
But if we observe closely the situation that 


prevails in our educational institutions, one 
important conclusion is that teachers ‘have _ 
functioned as an elitist class within full 


awareness of their responsibility to the students’ 
in particular and the nation at large. Even 
as there has been a large increase in the intake 
of students in the higher institutions of 
learning, the quality of teaching has suffered 
to a certain extent at all levels. 
Teachers are the sheet-anchor 
educational system. They are the workers 
who arein constant touch with the varied 
problems of students. The effective implemen- 
tation of educational policies and programme 
is primarily dependent upon the effectiveness 
of the: teaching community. Asa class they 
are given a raw deal by,educational adminis- 
trators and are frequently subjected to 
stringent criticism by the general pubiic 
because they may not be fulfilling their 
academic and social responsibilities. At the 
level of students. gradual lessening of con- 
fidence in the pedagogy of teachers is a 
coumon occurrence. It cannot be denied 
that to a certain extent the teachers them- 
sélves are responsible for the deterioration 
of their image. A large majority of teachers 
are those who have joined the teaching pro- 
fession as a matter of chance rather than by 
deliberate choice. ; 
In a vast country like India, teachers con- 
stitute a heterogenous group with diverse 
attitudes and motivations ‘ towards 
profession, Lack of proper organisation has 
led to indiscipline, supreme indifference or 
apathy, lack of devotion and emotional 
identification with their profession. Many 
of them have not developed into mature, 


- derive any job 


‘earning. Without 


‘contribution ean be made by teachers 


their 
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balanced and integrated personalities as 
idealism and modern materialism have con- 
ficting pulls on them. Some others have 
become the victims of ennui as they do not. 
satisfaction. At the ideologi- 
cal plane, ‘many. of them are not cer-ain of 
their convictions as they are prone to be 
pendulous ` swinging from one extrzme to 
another.’ Only a multi-dimensionanl approach 
that includes appropriate urganisationl action 
suitable administrative measures and far- 
reaching institutional changes may aclp in 
bringing about a complete're-orientatior in the 


` psychology of teachers. i 
of the . 


In a society that applauds materia) pros- 
perity and spheres of influence, the vast majo. 
rity of teachers : whose economic cor ditions 
are marginal are denied a proper status in the 
society. For these reasons it is not a surpri- 
sing truth to know that many teachers neglect 
their duties and do not give their best to the 
teaching profession. Educational inst-tutions 
should not be looked upon as money-making 
agencies. They should be looked upon as 
temples of learning rather than temzles of 
dedication, © sinceritý of 
purpose and intellectual honesty no subctantial 
Tea- 
chers willbe able to command greater respect 
through- their: effective teaching to their 
students who in turn must internalise t-e best 
values in the Indian cultural heritage. 
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. UNION BUDGET 980-81 WILL LEAD TO REDUCTION OF 
EMPLOYNENT OPPORTUNITIES 


S. L. KIRLOSKAR 


The Union Budget is a powerful instrument . 
fo- esonomic development if proper measures 
ar: followed. What the Budget does to indus- 
ir’ will determine how far it can increase 


$ 
excorts and employment, apart from much 
nezded production. 


Let me review some of the provisions of the 
Us.cn Budget which affect industries 
di «ctly. 


_ Provisions relating to ‘“‘Tax Holiday” as 
coztained in section 80J are modified so as to 
tala care of departmental view against High 
Coart decisions. The objectionci part of the 
modification is that it 1s made wiih retrospective 
efizc: from Ist April, 197z. Quite a number of 
indastrial undertakings ara going to’ be put in 
ccrs.derable difficulties because of the 
re.cospective effect of the modification. This 
is for existing undertakings as provisions of 


` è 


section 80J will apply only in relation to under- 
takings which go into production before 
1.4, 1981. 

Section 80) will not apply to undertakings 
which come into production ‘after 1.4.1981. 
For such undertakings, new section S80f is 
proposed. Under this new section, Tax Holi- 
day is given on the basis of Assessable ‘ Profits, 
fora period of seven ( 7) years. This seven 
year period will be computed from the date of 
commencement of production. Every industry 
has a gestation period of 3 to 5 years. There- 
fore, virtually Tax Holiday benefits are reduced 
from existing 5 years with carry forward and 
set off provisions under section 80J to a period 
of two or three years under new section 801. 

EXPORT MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
ALLOWANCE 


Under Section 35B, there are nine items oç 
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expenditure allowed for deduction. Inspite of 
the. down trend jn the export, instead of 
increase being given in concessions for export 
activity, even existing nine items are now being 
reduced. to three items of expenditure. The 
reason given is that some people have misused 
this concession. It is not right on the part of 
the Government to withdraw any of these 
concessions because they will hit the present 
export activity in India which will reduce our 
„exports. The need of the hour is to increase 
the export and not decrease. 


that was made for the promotion of export is 
disallowed. It is retrogatory in the sense that 
the Government of India’s policy is to have 
dispersal of industries in the interior backward 
areas. Anybody whe is exporting from the 
interior backward areas has to undergo iot 
more’ expenses in Rupees to develop the 
exports and so this step will increase the cost 
of large number of industries who are at 
present exporting from the interior. The 
modification proposed will bea disincentive 
for industries set up in backward areas. On 
the whole, the proposal is counter | to the 
' declared Government policy for export promo- 
tion. os 

The Government of India has been pressing 
the industry to develop their own R & D and 
Government of India have given concessions 
‘in Section 35. Now the provisions of this Sec- 
tion are proposed to be modified in such a way 
that there is no incentive anv more to develop 
R&D. Itseemsthat under modified propo- 
sal, R & D activity will be less attractive than 
normal business activity. 

There are differences of opinions in the 
interpretations of the provisions of Section 35. 
It was the judgement ofthe Bombay Income- 
tax Tribunal which held that the Act gave the 


existing benefits of deductability plus deprecia- 


tion because the policies of the Government 
was to give concession for R & D activities. 


_ concession 
What ‘looks to 


me in this change is that the Rupee expenditure 


This position is now proposed to be negetivec 
and on the topof it, the new provisiors are 
proposed to be from 1.41962. This habit o: 
making retrospective amendments will mak: 
one lose’confidence in the rules and concession: 
thot the Government of India offers. Alreau,s 
considerable erosien has taken place in the minc 
ofthe manufacturers in the promises of ndio: 
lows. E 


The Finance Minister has offered nev 
for in-house R & D.. The orc- 
cedure laid down for this isso complic uer 
that it is practically difficult to get this cuz. 
cession. The Government of India’s cunter 
some procedure normally does not result int 
a positive step but generally it turns 
kind of corruption. 


Clo. 


The Government of India has been sleac 
ing that enough investment is not taking plac. 
in the industry. The G. N.P. has gon. 
down 3% last year. Under this conciien 
itis essential that new industries must b 
started. In my opinion, there is hardly ar 
concession given to the industry excepting om 
of Additional Depreciation over. the Norm: 
Depreciation in the first year of the instaliatio 
of the machines. Ido not think this is an: 
attraction to start a new ‘industry for a ne- 
entrepreneur. Consequently, this budget wr! 
not increase the industrialisation 
increase of employment. 


EROU 


In the speech of the Finance Ministe: 
there is a claim of relaxation about th: cor- 
vertibility of the loans into shares. ln m 


Opinion, these developmental financial ristit- 


tions are meant for development and not ic^ 
investment and when a company = stancs we: 
on its feet and going strong, the Finance Min. - 
ter wants these institutions not to ce 
more than 40% of share holdingo’ thet 
company. Imyselido not think the mone 

given to the financial institutions is for .1\co - 
ment. They are for deveiopmeat of induct: 


ro 
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in the country. The present system of giving 
-a lzan at full interest and having a right to 
coxvert it almost at par value 
the worst part than SAVKARI. If they want 
to maintain the convertibility, that part of 
loza should be free of interest, then only there 
` isa justification for conversion. Once the 
incastry is developed, financial institutions 
shuld withdraw and use the capital for 
premotion and development of another in- 
ductry. 


into shares is 


Revival of the levy of interest-tax in rela- 
tica <o interest accruing or arising to the banks 
an the finaincial institutions will increase the 
lerding rate and.thus an additional disincen- 
tiio the trade and industry. This is a 
direct increase of cost on the manufactures 
an- subsequently an encouragement 
tica. i 

With a view 'to encorage diėselisation of 
tais full excise duty exemption is extended 
‘go Jissel engines used for conversion of petrol 





to infla- 
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ariven taxis. The diesel engine manufactures 
is hit by this exemption, in as much as it will 
be impossible for him to obtain any set off 
for the excise paid -by him -on the supply of 
his ancillaries which make the diese! engine 
his end product. This either will , discourage“ 
anciliary or will increase tbe cost of the diesel .. 
engine to the user.to the extent of the excise. 
duty the manufacturer will have to pay to his. 
suppliers. A 

The excise exemption is allowed op _ 
bicycles, sewing machines, T. V. etc., but 
this is a very small portion of business. 

In the name of common man, the budget 
attempted to reduce the prices of a few items. 
The common man wants employment and 


increase in the income rather than such price 
reduction gimmicks on a few!items. By not. 
giving any encouragement either to the In- 
dustry or to the Export, the possibility of 
increasing the employment ‘opportuntties has 
certainly gone down. - 


PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION BETWEEN. INDUSTRY AND 
' HIGHER EDUCATION 


SANTOSH KUMAR DE 


Philanthropists and great patrons of learn- 
ing like Sir T.N, Palit, Dr. Rashbihari 
Ghosh, Viharilal Mitra,-Premchand Roychand 
and others having accumulated huge fortunes 
made generous gifts of money to universities 
in the early part ofthe 20th century. We 
should not expect now-a-days such gifts 
running into millions from a single donor. 
Their race is dying, if not dead, as the pro- 
gressive income tax, death tax, super tax etc 
haye almost dried up the source of savings ; 
* consequently such gifts and bequests to 
colleges or universities will not be available 
to any appreciable extent in the near future, 
Moreover, the declining return and the lower 
purchasing power of much of the investments 
have brought financia} crises to the universities, 
From this . standpoint, it may be said that 
educational. philanthropy has not been holding 
its own, and hence this continuing ‘financial 
difficulty of higher education. 

The cost of higher education, on the other 
haad, is increasmg every year which cannot 
be wholly recovered from tuition fees alone. 
So it has become a tiresome task on the part 
of state to finance higher education. A poor 
country like India which has to meet the 
obligations of defence, relief, rehabiutation, 
health, administration etc cannot spend, even 
if willing, much for educational ang s See 
activities. ’ 

Hence, it has become an imparativity of 
business and industry to come 
tance of higher education, 
every business—large or small, 


to the assis- 
kH isso because 
manulacturing 


or retailing, commercia} or fnancial—benetits 


4 


_ which passes 


' like those 


N 


both in direct and indirect way from the 
increase of buman knowledge, the clemination 
of ignorance and disease, the relief of 3overty 
and personal distress. A rupee discreeth 
invested in educational! and scientific act.vit es 
‘comes back with interest over the lorg term. 
Money'spent for these noble purposes by bus- 


iness and industry is nothing but repaying 
their indebtedness to colleges and universi- 
ties. 


The mastery of science and inventicn keeps 
a nation on top and insures social, political 
and economic security. Itis the UNIVErsitizs, 
educational and technical institutions that 
Provide the basic knowledge of know-how 
through the stage of applied 
research into engineering and uldmatery 
reaches the assembly line and the consum:r. 
Again, it is the universities and colleges where 
esearch scholars find scope to work in an 
atmosphere conducive to Original = thinking : 
here they use their talents to carry on the 
endless yarieties of pure and applied researel es 
that help raise a nation to economic predomi. 
nance and strengthen nationa! cecur: ty. 
Businessmen and industraalists shouid, there- 
fore, regard financial aid to colleges and 
universities as an interest of business aad am 
obtigation tæ shareholders, customers, 


i em- 
pioyees and society at large. 

The number of gtaduates is increasing 
evcry year. A time w come in the near 


fuiure when busimess and industry iB cur 
country too, will become more and mòre 
dependent on college-educated men and women 


of Europe and America That 
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Twentieth Century Revolution im higher 
education which, appeared . in. Europe. „after; 
Word War Ii is, ‘silently. -coming . ,to. OUt. 


couatry—yoù may listen to its footsteps. if. 


you Jave the ear to hear. 


Considering the responsibility of business: 


and industry to higher education, .the Coun- 
ci or Financial Aid to Education was founded 
in Anerica to finance ‘higher, education. This 
Coussil. was founded by businessmen and is 
financed by. some of the most’ respected 
founZations—the Fund for. the Advancement 
of Eucation, Sloan, i ie and the "Genera 
Education Board. . 

The financial support by business corpora- 


tione in America to educational institutions. 


is beween 6 and 8 per cent of their revenue. 


| The zotal is between $ 75 million’ and $ 90 


millin © ` annually. * The American business 


corp-rations have now. realised. that unless a 


substantial portion,of the . talented youth of 
Ame>ca underzakes teaching work in colleges 
and universities they will forfeit much of their . 
ablest manpower, and producation will hampered. 
So they are trying to increase: average college 
faaul 7 salaries by 25 per cent. i 
Mr. Henry Ford, second chairman of the 
‘boaré. .of.trustees of the ' Ford Foundation 


realis=d the relation Between hi; ber edncation 


. and scccess in industry, and as such he set 
aside 5 50 million to’help raise the salaries of 


teachers in private colleges and universities. . 
Tc draw the talented youth to the pro- 

fessior of teaching Mr. Ford said :— 
“é.1 the. objectives of higher education 

ültimz'eiy depended upon the 


can make no better investment of its resources’ 
than ià helping to strengthen . American 
: éduca onat its base—the quality of its teach- 
| ing... 

eirdustry, 


commerce, government, 





the 


i purchasing power. 
gave stock valued at $ 50 to the’ General 


quality of - 
teachirg. In the opinion of the foundation ' 
truste=s, private and corporate philanthropy -- 
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arts, the sciences and the _ profession-—indeed 


our whole way of ' Tife-depend heavily upon 
„the quality.. of. cur- education. Recognizing 
this. fact, the trustées of the Ford Foundation 
i= want to do ‘evervthing they can to emphasize 
‘the. cardinal Imponan of the' college teacher 


to our society.” A cae 

But this $ 50 million was too. inadequate 
to restore professors salaries to their 1939 
So Joha D. Rockefeller 


Eduction Board for facility of salaries. | 
When Andrew Carnegie became . a trustee 


_of Cornwall University, he also noticed that 


professors’ salaries were lower than the wages 
of clerks of his office. So he established the 
Carnegie Institution for the Advancement of 


‘Teaching for the improvement of the financial 
- status 


of professors of ‘degree-granting 
colleges. But very soomit was found thata ' 
prohibitively large amount of money would 
be required forthe purpose. So in 1918, he 
founded the Teacher Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America ( TIAA) with $ 20 
million. It has done some benefit to teachers. 
Altogether the TIAA has paid out $119 
million.in benefits, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching has’ paid 
out additional free pensions of more “thas 
$ 75 million. 

George Eastman, Leland Stanford and thers 
also adopted various educatinal aid pro- 
grammes for helping the aires of higher 


edueation. 


-© We have cited here the instances of Ford, 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and other nineteenth: 
century capitalists of \merica just to point out 
our finger at Tatas, Batas, Birlas and others of 
our country. Here, in our country, we have 
great business and industrial concerns like the 
TISCO, Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, 
Bata Shoe Co, Ind-an Jute Miils and Textiles 
Association, Kesoram Industries and Cotton, 
Mills, Dunlop Rubber Factory, Hind Motor 
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Co., Jay Engineering Works—to name a 
few—enterprises big and small who are making 
immense profits every year. Time is ripe now 
for them to realise that business is directly, 
‘dependent on higher education to staff its 
increasingly complex and exacting operation. 
They have duty and responsibility to the coun- 


try and the society. Why should not they 


voluntarily come forward to combat the finan- 
cial anaemia of the universities ? 
These concerns get trained personnel— 
. engineers, technicians, draughtsmen, foremen, 
machinemen, economic advisers, office adminis- 
trators,.doctors, dentists, lawyers etc. for the 
training of whom they have to spend nothing. 
If a sample survey is made, it would be found 
` that at least 30 per cent of the Lusiness and 
industrial executives had. college backgrounds 
and a considerable number-of them came from 
` high schools. They should, therefore, create 


foundations, trusts, corporations to come to 


financial aid of the colleges and universities, 
and establish a closer tie between industries 
and universities. They may make outright 
grants of money to colleges or universities for 
such as they:thiak best witbout any string, or 
- they may establish a large number of scholar- 
ships for students, found chairs.in the names 
of the 
They may undertake various aid programmes 
such as( a) College operating expenses and 
building and laboratory equipment fund, ( b ) 
Foundations to supplement faculty pay scales, 
(c) trusts to pay pension or gratuity to 
teachers, ( d ) teachers’ insurance and annuity 
association, ( e) funds for medical aid to 
‘teachers and students etc, etc, ; 

To encourage business and industry to 
- make substantial contribution to educational 
institutions and universities, they may be 
allowed by State to write off 5 per cent of their 
met income for such gilts 


founders of the business or industry. , 
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If business and industry do not voluntarily 
come forward to share the expenses of highzr 
“education with government, nemesis wil] over- 
take. them, They will have to provide mote 
‘financial. aidto colleges and universitizs 
involuntarily, through higher taxation. There 
is no escape. India cannot lag behind othr 
progressive countries in higher-educatior., 

In short, they are to be convinced that suck 
expenditure for higher education is thei :ociai 
obligation. They have their responsiblity „o 
their shareholders and to 
well, i wpe ni 

Needs of higher education are tremerdovs, 
particularly in view of anticipated increase in 
college enrollment and mounting needs of basiz 
research in physical and biological sciences 
which will promote the general welfare of tos 


the'public as 


. nation-and will be beneficial to national health, 


welfare, civicimprovement and security. 


Besides, highly educated manpower is a mation- 
al resource capable of infinite development and 
utilization in a growing economy such a3 ous. 
in the ear of mastery of the atom and conquer- 
ing of space, people are realising every day 
that mere primary education is not suf€c:ent eS 
a higher level of education and culture for 
children is necessary, and for that business and 
“industry must play a bigger role.not conceived 
before. =, i 

Of course, it would be’ naive to Icok te 
business and industry alone for -the ful soin- 
tion of the financial problems involved ia 
Providing opportunities for all those wher 
soeiety needs (0 have educated at the college 
level. Here we have just pointed cu? tae 
duties and responsibilities of the big business 
concerns to the country and t. society. ` 
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See september, 1955, vol of Annals of tag 
American Academy of Political Social Scieuve 


- ipear to tackle 


_ be in vain as we 


` appeccance of flood treads our 


~ FLOODS IN INDIA 
AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


Fainy season appears in India with its 
tradcrional message of ocd, destruction, panic 
and zorror. News reach us from different 
oornzrs of the country about the losses of life, 
property and foodgrains every year. The 
flooc massacre is not a new sequence in India. 
Almost every year during monsoon, it takes 
place at different parts of India, kills thousands 
of people, destroys lakhs of huts and spoils 
food=rains and vegetables cf crores of rupees. 
And <very year our Governments— Provincial 
as we | as Central—ask for public-help to give 
temperary relief to the flood-victims, knowihg 
very consciously that those people will again 
be victimised by flood inthe next year. But 
no ccacrete action is taken to save the people 
from che hands of flood which has become an 
Rem -f routine incidents. 


A‘ter the food of 1978, which was most 
destractive and dangerous to our , nation, we 
expec.ed that our Government would be as 
muck practical asto adoptsome scientific 
the probable situations in 
future. We thought that sediments would be 
remo-ed from the bottoms ef the rivers, dams 
woulc be constructed here and there, and 
canal- would be dug in as many numbers as 
to fo-m a network in the whole country. But 
all oc: hopes and ideas have been proved to 

fail to experience the least 
unsystematic system of our 
activiiry, zand the dreadful 
land as usual 


chang: in the 
Government’s 


in evc- y monsoon. 


Waen flood appears in India, thousands 
of acres of land fall into the grip of waters, 
hundr=ds of away and 


people are washed 


thousands are compelled to leave their homes: 
and hearths and to take their shelter on the 
branches of trees and remain there without 
food for days together. Then come the rescue 
parties. The ministers come by helicopters to 
inspect the flood-affected areas’; military forces 
are called; people are appealed to donate 
generously to the relief funds; ome day’s 
salary ( at least ) is deducted from the monthly 
pay of each Government official ; donations 
in the form of money, food and old clothes 
are collected by the local clubs, political parties 
etc. But it is not so easy to organise the relief , 
measures and utilise théim in a proper way all 
on a sudden. particularly in a country like 
India. Since nothing is pre-arranged, the 
relief work can not generally be conducted in 
a disciplined and systematic way. Moreover, 
a big amount of motiey and food, meant for 
relief work, are pocketed by same interested 
groups of people for their own use as a 
consequence of which the relief, that reaches 
the flood-victims, become unexpectedly 
poor and insufficient. This unsystematic and 
half-hearted relief work creates another havoc 
and brings series of diseases and death to the 
flood-victims in the form of epidemic. 


More pathetic and more disgraceful 
incidents are experienced when people are 
asked to leave their homes for some safe 


place and the vacent houses are looted by the 
hooligans who consider such havocs as grand 
privileges for the fulfilment of their ill inten- 
tions. This is the reason that many people do 
not like to leave their homes and they rather 
consider it better to be the victims of flood 
than to be the victims of hooligans. 


FLOODS IN INDIA’ 


As the proverb goes, danger does not come 
alone. Alog with flood there appear the 
hooligans to loot the people who are victimised 
by flood, the- hoarders to block the essential 


commodities and the black-marketers to` 
raise the market-prices. And the groups of 
selfish people, who want to pocket the major 


portion of the felief-money to increase their 
personal bank-balances, always try to find new 
Ways and means to improve their. lot. Our 
Governments—Provincia! as well as Central— 
watch these things as silent spectators since 
they have hardly any control on the aforesaid 
anti-social elements, and they simply make 
appeals to these anti-socials not to do this and 
that. 


Under the circumstances it becomes very 
clear that along with one natural danger, there 
come several artificial dangers -wbich affect 
not only the peoples of the flood-affected areas 
but the people of the whole India through the 
degradation of market, scarcity of essential 
commodities and the exhorbitantly high 
marker prices. And since flood is a monsoon 
routine in India, our national life is endangered 
every year which upsets all our national plans 
and programmes. This sort of . calamity has 
been taking place in India for ages together 
but our Governments are as callous as ever. 


If we go through the causes of flood, we 
shall find that although rain isa natural 
phenomenon, fiood is, toa great extent, 
artificial, It is the duty of our Government 
to remove the sediments from the bottom of 
the rivers so as to keep them sufficiently deep. 
The Government should also construct dams 
here and there and dig large number of canals 
to pass the waters into villages for the pur- 

` pose of agriculture. The waters may also be 
utilised for the generation of electricity. But 
our Governments—-Provincial and Central— 
are nut at all - interested in doing such con- 
Structive work, The bottoms of the rivers are 


a = 
add 


getting raised © day by day on account of 
sedimentation anda Kittle increase of weta 
overflows the adjacent villages and towns. 
But our Governments are ‘never active in 
keeping the. river-bottoms in proper orcer. 
They have constructed a few dams whick arc 
insufficient for this big © country whieh ~s 
embarassed by a large number of rivers. At 
the same time, due to still insufficient num r 
of canals, water can not be made to un 
through our villages to fulfil the need of one 
agriculture etc. 

In the rainy season the [ndian rivers © 2%- 
flow andthe dams also become extreri2'y 
dangerous on account of heavy pressure of |e 
accumulated waters, which, if not released 
may break thedams. The released wrtzi 
comes down with tremendous force breaking, 
smashing and treading out civilisation. To 
meet the huge losses, India has to purchas: 
foodgrains etc. from other countries sul 
under the circumstances she is found t. >. 
careful about her own natural resources, 
particularly the agricultural products woict 
should be saved, increased and preserve >) 
all possible means. Ina routine system s5. 
leads her monotonous life of  victimisc‘1on 
which is most disgraceful in this age of sciczce 
Appearance of flood, victimisation of peudic 
inspection from helicopters by the minis!z^s. 
grant of insufficiént relief, public acir 
trechery, hooliganism, black markezrg. 
hoarding of essential commodities 
the exhorbitantl high market 
all mingle togetherin a routine mszrer 
to disrupt our national life and 
stability. Added to these are traffic 
tion, breakdown of communication 
(including telecommunication ),  disru’. ior: 
of postal services, electrivai failures anc the 
isolation of different parts of India from cach 
other on account of uncontrolled flocd, 
havocs have been stnking us since the za-h 
days of our national history but our Gove n- 


aas 
pri e- 


nat. na. 


dis: xa 
Sy SiC 


Suck 


Our Governments impose heavy’ 
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snents. have always taken these things in the 


xual sense as if flood is a customary incident. 
‘taxation on 
tne poor prople of India but they spend very 
liztile of the collected money for public 
Liility in the true sense. And the Natare as 
well as the hoarders, black-marketeers, hooli- 
zans and other anti-social elements take 
privilege of our Governments’ callousness. 

It is high time for the Indian Governments 
-—Provinciai as well as Central—to realise the 
reality of the flood situation and take it seriou- 
sly to put an end to our national agony which 
is more artificial than natural. The business- 


, 


men, hoarders, black-marketeers and hooligans, 


who remain in gentleman‘s clothes: and shed 
their crocodile tears and take undue privilege 
of the flood - situation, ` should be brutally 
handled as because’ mere appeals or ‘verbal 
.threatenings can not change their traditional 
ill-motives. The Governments, at the same 


time, should take scientific measures to tackle 
the rainy season and the river waters so that. 
the waters, which create havoc and panic in 
our life, may be properly canalised for our 
agricultural benefits, production of electricity 
etc. and made to appear before us not as a 
curse but as a blessing, l 


TT ee) 


SLV--3 : 
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A NEW STAGE IN INDIA’S SPACE PROGRAMME 


“SHANKAR NARAIN 


The second experimental SLV-3 was success- 
fully launched on July 18, taking India’s space 
programme to a new height. Unlike the first 
experimental SLV-3 launch, which carried only 
a technological payload, the present one carried 
a full-fledged 40 kg. Rohini satellite, RS-I, 
wich was put in a near-earth orbit. 

Although space research is among the new 

_heids of scientific advance by India, it has al- 
ready some spéctacular 
. credit. 
„Soviet Union, which is the main collaborator 
an -his field, that the cooperation between the 


achievements to its 


It isa matter of satisfaction to the’ 


two countries has 
successes. ; 


Indo-Soviet cooperation is space research 
began less than sixteen years ago in the . Sphere 
of meteorology. Soviet-made M-100 rockets 
were fired from Thumba in Kerala for weather 
observation. Thumba today has become one 
of the important points of global research and’: 
study of meteorological data along the entire | 
meridian stretching fromthe Arctic to the 
Antarctic, helping world weather forecasts. 

However, it was not until early, the last 
decade thata formal agreement on space 


been crowned with such 


SLY—3: A NEW STAGE., E 


x esearch was conceived and signed leading to 
the launching of India’s first earth satellite, 


Aryabhata, with Soviet focket:and ‘from Soviet: 
Within a week. 


territory on Apri! 19, 1975. 
of this successful lauich, India signed another 


agreement with the USSR for the launching - 


of a second one: The training and assistance 


provided -by the USSR to the launching of 


Aryabhata helped Indian scientists to _-under- 
take the prepararion ‘of the second 


aud was able to create a complex of facilties 
in the country for space research—a develop- 
ment in which leading Indian scientists like 
Prof. S. Dhawan and others played a key 
role. l n 
The second satellite “Bhaskara” was launch- 
ed on June-7, 1979 from Soviet: territory by 
` a Soviet rocket. Though the satellite ran into 
some trouble with regard to the i 
cameras, this has been rectified and the satel- 
lite iš now providing continuous data and 
photo materials of great significance. 
_ The launching of Bhaskara was momentous 
because it will provide data on natural resour- 
& es, plants, ocean and water resources, all 
in the interests of the national economy. The 
Soviet scientists had several meetings before 


the launching of Bhaskara wich Indian scientists 


and the USSR provided some systems for the 


satellite 
more or less independently, in the meantime, .. 


television © 
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. second satellite. 
The Soviet Union has also provided equip 
ment to set.up tracking facilities like photogar: 
; phic equipment, laser. instruments for measu: 
ing trajectory. and others. 
Astrophysics is another . field in which th. 
Soviet Union. and India are cooperatn: 
_ospecially gamma ray astronomy, the stud: “3 
which is highly importantio modern spz7: 
physics. a 
The outcome of the Aryabhata and Ba3> 
kara lunches showed that India has made . 
l major breakthrough in satellite technology b, 
demonstrating its capacity to design, fabric: t- 
test and lunch a wholly spaceworthy sys n 
-As was said earlier, India has already esis 
blished the necessary infrastructure for a: 
advanced space programme such as spe ia: 
jaboratorics for fabrication, ground statior- 
for telemetry reception, telecom and. transi - 
‘sion and tracking of satellites. And no dott: 
India has now one of the most dedicated zni 
young cadre. of scientists to ensure furtLe: 
advance in space research, many of whom ba’ 
their traning in the USSR. 
It has been proposed by the Soviet Univ. 
to send an Indian cosmonautin one of its 
space flights. It could be hoped the days cr- 


not far off when the bilateral cooperation i> 
space programme leads to joint flight. 











INDIAN OCEAN : ZONE OF. PEACE OR ‘OF WAR PREPARATIONS ? 
V. BELOV 


The UN Special Committee on the Indian 
cean has ended its discussion in New York 
on practical ways of creating 2 zone of peace 
in that region. The session is part of the 
-nternational efforts to prepare ground, for the 
“981 conference in Colombo on turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace, 

Close public attention to the Indian Ocean 
‘s easy to understand in view of the rapidly 
-nounting US military presence there. The US 
naval armada concentrated there—the largest 
-ince the Second Wor:d War—includes some 
thirty vessels. In addition, the Pentagon has 
sent recently five other landing ships with 
7,800 US marines. According to the latest 
reports, this yanguard of the “rapid deploy- 
-nent force” left the port of Mombasa, Kenya, 
=n July 31 for the Gulf of Aden. it is to be 
Zeployed inthe western part of the Indian 
2ycean in close proximity to the _ Middle East. 
The Pentagon makes no records of the fact 

aetitis goingto provide conditions for 
spatching severa) thousand US servicemen to 
_e indian Ocean and the Persian Gull. 

EMPHATIC CONDEMANTILON 

During the discussion representatives of 
india, Iran, iraq, the Peoples Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Madagascar and other 
contries emphatically condemned the 
cLaprecedented build-up of US milnary might 
ic the Indian Ocean—thousands of kilometers 
¿way irom the American shores. But official 
\vashington has agam demonstrated its total 

indifference to the clearly expressed view of 
ni2 Indian Ocean countries. The American 
cetcgate, J. Cohen, did not mince words when 
asaid that the USA would always maintain 


its aircraft carriers and other strategic task 
forces in the Indian Ocean. 

REAL THREAT 

kt is public knowledge that military prepara- 
tions by the USA are directed and not only 
against the Iranian and Afghan revolutions; 
but they also pose a real threat to the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of all coastal states. It 
was no coincidence that the session qualified 
US policy as one of striving for protectorate, 
for hegemonism in the Indian Ocean. Besides, 
Washington embarked upon this course 


_dangerous for peace long before the evenjs in 


Iranand Afghanistan. We have here a US 
strategic-military-political line aimed at 
establishing world domination, suppressing the 


. national liberation movement and preserving 


opportunities for continued plundering of the 
Asias countries’ resources. In this connection 
one statement is worth quoting: ‘‘We must 
erect our overseas defence line thousands of 
miles from the American maialand and be 
able there, not here to act quickly and effici- 


ently...... “ Itas amapt characterisation of 
Wasgington’s present policy in the Indian 
Ocean. Yet these words were spoken more 


than 30, years ago and. not by Jimmy Carter. or 
Zbigniew Brze—zinski but by Admiral of the 
Fleet, Ernst Kingin 1947. Living politicians 
in the American capital have fully acepeted the 
principies of the cold war times. 

US OBJECTIVES 

Under cover of anti-Soviet fabrications the 
United Siates is secking to establish control 
over the oil fields of the Middle East. In that 
way Washington wants not only to monopolise 
the natura!-resuurces of the region, but also to 
obtain a Jeverage with which to act in its allies 


INDIAN PEERS ZONE OF PEAS 


, dependa on the juonia of Middle East oil. 
This is the real cause why the USA is building 
up its military strength jn the Persian Gulf and 
` the Indian Ocean. “The main thing"’, said 
` Leonid Brezhnev, “‘is that tne United States 
` has decided to create a network of military 
bases in the Indian Ocean, in countries, of the 
‘Near and Middie East, and in Africa. The 
United States would like to subordinate these 
countries to its hegemony, to exploit, unimped- 
ed, their natural wealth and, in the process, to 
_ use their territories in its strategic plans against 
"the world of socialism and the popular libera- 
- , tion forces”. 


‘In this complicated situation the persistent 
by the coastal states and the socialist 


` efforts 
* countries to implement the US declaration of 
the Indian ‘Ocean 'às a zone 


7 


li 


of peace are of _ 
‘particular importance. As is evident from the 
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discussion the idea “is sinome an ever greater 
following. - j 

` SOVIET STAND 

As for the'Sóviet Union, its utik to tre 
reduction ‘of military tension in the Indian 


. Ocean, L. Mendelevich, the ‘Soviet representa- 


tive, said during the discussion, is to agrze cnr 
to closure of foreign military bases and .cuttir g 
down drastically foreign military presence’ 
azone of peace in the Indian Ocear is tu 
become a reality and if other major ‘powe 
cooperate inthe effort, he said, the Soviet 
Union will be ready to begin reducing its limi- 
ted presence in the area, provided fo-ceien 
military bases are closed down and no strategic 
aviation or ballistic-missile carrying subr ctin-. 
are deployed there. -- i 





issued by the Information Department x 
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SIGNIFICANT POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


a 


Our President has often been described as 


a mere figurehead, a magnificent cipher who-- ` 


is expected to act upon the cabinet—advice. 
This idea has, however, been corroborated by 
the political facts of the preceding decades. 
This is why, it is now popularly believed that 
the President has only to ‘sign on the dotted 
Jine.’ 

But it may humbly be submitted that our 


5 


constitution does not intend to reduce t- 
President toa mere rubber-stamp of tù- 
Cabinet. On the contrary, he is expected 1 
playa vital role in our political governarc 
and, as'a matter of fact, in some Situation, iu 
has been authorised 10 assume a pre-eminen:i - 
significant role. This is, assuredly, no.. 
fanciful conjecture—but the constitution 
scheme sufficiently supports such convic jon. 
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Important Prov'sions 

The makers have engrafted into the consti- 
tut co certain provisions which indicate that 
the President is not required be a mere’ figure- 


hezi. These provisions need a brief study : 
1, Appointment of the Ministry— Itis the 
prerogativo of the Presicent to appoint the 


Pri te Minister and the other Ministers on the 
adrie of the Prime Minister, There isa 
favourite misconcepticn that the President is 
borrd to send for the leader of the majority 
påny of the Lok Sabha, But the constitutional 
prcvision is something otherwise. 

-nD England, the appointment of the ministry 
is t2 prerogative of the King. But since 1923 
it i almost binding upon him to choose the 
lester of tho majority party of the House of 
Coxcmons.] Of course, when there is no single 
maccrity party or the leadership of majority 
pary isadisputed | question, the King may 
exert his personal prefernce.2 

3ut the President of India enjoys far 
erectes authority in this respect. There is 
neilter a cenventional requirement nor a cons- 
titu.ional obligation forthe President to 
appzint the leader of the majority-party of the 
Lol Sabha. He even need not choose even a 
member ef the Lok Sabha or Rajya Sabha as 
Art 75(5) authorises hım to appoint a Prime’ 


Mirister on personal liking. There are only 


two limitations to this discretion—a ) If the 
Prime Minister ( and other ministers ) are not 
merders of either) Hovse at the time of 
appointment, they must, within the following. 
six ~onths, be members of any House; b) 
and further, the ministry must, within the said 
pericd, prove that it commands the confidence 
of tis Lok Sabha.3 Normally, however, he 
appzints the leader of the majority for adminis- 
trat ve convenience. But after ail, in this field 
he cay use his prerogative as. after an election, 
thers is nos Council of Ministers to aid and 
adv 32 him. 
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2. Dismissal—Art. . 75(2) enjoins that the 
Ministers hold office during the pleasure of the 
President. Clause (3)ofthe Article, of 
course, enjoins thatthe Ministers shall be 
collectively responsible to the Lower House of 
the Parliament. Thus, it has been suggested4 
that Clause ( 2 ) must be read with the follow-- 
ing clause and that the President cannot 
dismiss the Cabinet 30 long it commands the 
majority inthe Lok Sabha. But this is 
obviously an erroneous interpretation. 

The Ministers would hold office during the 
pleasure’ of the President. Now, pleasure is, 
essentially a psychological factor and hence the 
duration of the ministry depends solely on the 
subjective satisfaction of the President. He 
may withdraw his pleasure whenever he likes 
and the constitution does not in any way felter 
or restrict this right. The term ‘pleasure’ has 
been so explaimed by Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra’ 
ofthe Calcutta High Court regarding the 
dismissal of the Ministry by the Governor of 
West Bengal.5 

it may further be pointed out that 
responsibility tothe Lower House does not 
meanin amy way that either the members 
acting collectively, or the speaker acting on 
behalf of them, can dismiss an unwanted or 
defeated ministry. Tbe exclusive jurisdiction 
is authorised to the President and the only 
check tothe exercise of Presidential power 
under Art 75(2), is mot, of course, clause(3), 
but his capacity to constitute an alternative 
ministry with reasonable stability. 

From another point of view, the same con-- 
clusion in inevitable; Dr. Ambedkar held that: 
collective responsibility means that no Minister 
can be appointed or dismissed without Prime 
Minister’s advice. Thus, the |. Presidential 
power of dismissal is presumably to be exercis- 
ed as and when the Prime Minister so desires. 
But the President must not- consult with the 
Prime Minister it he intends to dismiss the , 
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‘latter. Now, the question is—whether the 
sconstitution expressly authorises the President 
to choose such a course. The answer to the 
question ultimatly hinges upon the solution of 
-one question—whether the Prime Minister is a 
“Minister? within the meaning of Art 75(i). 
The answer is surely in affirmative and if the 
Prime Minister is so dismissed, the entire 
‘cabinet dissolves. 
= Dr. Ambedkar made the position clear 
when he said about 75(1): ‘It would be 
perfectly open under the particular clause to 
call for the removal of a particular Minister on 
the ground that heis guilty of corruption, 
bribery or malad.ninistration although 
the particular persons is, p.obablya person 
who enjoyed the confidence of | the House. 
The two conditions that govern the tenure of 
a Minister in Office are purity of adminis- 
` uation and confidence of the House.’ 


3, Veto power—Under Art. lil, when a 


Bill has been passed by the Houses. of Parlia- 


ment, itshall be presented to the President 


‘ and he shall declare either that he assents to. 


the: Bill or he withholds assents therefrom. 
_ dn practical politics, no Bill is passed 
without the support of the ministry and gene- 
rally it is they who initiate the Bills in tbe 
House. Presidential vets tacitly means that he 
rejects the ministerial legislation. 
in England, it is argued that the veto power 
has now fallen to disuse. And, practically, 
never again after 1708 any King or Queen of 
Engiand dared to employ veto powero. >o by 
long stanaimg convention, this power has 
now become obsolcte. š 
in india, it cannot be argued that as the 
- King ol Engiand cannot normally exercise this 
.power, s0 also the President, 1m spite of bis 
constitutional authority, sould iorielt his 
claim. Dr. S.C. Das 7 writes: ‘ln a paria- 
mentary government, the late of the Cabinet 
as unked wiih that ofa Money Bill; sut if 
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the President can veto it, he is clearly indeper- 
dent of cabinet advice in regard to the exercise 
of his- functions.’ He concludes tha! this 
Article establishes. the proposition that tis 
Presicent is not a constitutional figurehead. 

4. Reference to The Supreme C.ort— 
Under Art. 143, the President can refer ams 
matter of ‘law or fact’ to the Supreme Court 
for its advisory opinion. It seems that here is 
another contingency in which the Presiden 
may act at his discretion. The Presidert has 
two sets of advisers—The Cabinet and tt 
Supreme Court. te appoints ‘a minis ry 1> 
advise him and surely it gives him advice ca 
different issues. But what the President wou i 
do if the advice of his ministry fundamertal!y 
differs from that tendered by the highesi court 
of the land ? Ve 


Probably the President would accept the 
judicial advice because he knows tha, as a 
writer8 has observed in ‘a different contex , 
the judges have a judicial approach whereas 
Ministers hold a political approach. 

5., Ordinances: During the recess of the 
Parliament, the Presidént under Art 23{1 , 
promulgate’ such ordinances as 2e 
“circumstances appear to him to require .f £2 
is satisfied that political situation calis fir 
immediate action. 

Besides words ‘is satisfied, the worzs 
‘appear to him’ also occur in this Article. T: e 
ministry may, of course, initiate such 
ordinance, but the President must be ‘satisfied’ 
and the circumstances must ‘appear to him’ :o 
require its promulgation. It is obvioas that 
the council or Ministers’ satisfaction cacnot ie 
a real substitute for the Presidents. Tic 
Article sufficiently imply that the lat er c_a 
apply his mind before putting in his signature 
on an ordinance. Moreover, the Presicent s 
the best judge of the situation and no court 
can enquire oto the propriety of his acca 
when ne promulgates such ordinances.9 
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5>. Message: The President, under: Art. 
26. 2), can send message, on any matter, to the 
Parament and the latter with all due care 
core-der the subject therecf. ft is significant 
tha. the British King does not send message 
to L-: Parliament and that is unnecessary ina 
par -mentary system where the ministers are 
alsc members of the legislature. The King 
car if he SO Wishes, express his view to the 
Miczzsters and he does not require any direct 
acce:s to the Parliament. But in America 
whem neither the President nor his Cabinet has 
‘a d —ct touch with the legislature; this Presi- 
der- 2! authority is the only channel through 
wh -h the President can communicate to the 
Parament, . P 

=s Munro puts itl@: “The President’s 
mes. ige may not be primarily intended for the 
ear: of Congress, although officially addressed 
to s body.; its real destination is the ears of 
the “hole country.” Thus, if may be held that 
Ind-cn President may send a message to Parlia- 
mez with a view to mould opinion both inside 
anc >utside the Houses on matters in which he 


diff-rs with the Cabinet. Thus, Gledhillll 
‘obs=-ves: ‘Surely the Founding Fathers” 
intexded this power tobean instrument 


whe-eby the President could carry: out his 
cor_citutional duty to see that the constitution 
is beyed andthe kind of government it 
com smplates is continued ;, that he should be 
able when given advice that he cannot in 
cors-‘ience accept, appeal to Parliament, and, 
inciz=ntally, to the nation.” Thus, observes 
Bas: the power given to the President to send 
mes age may appear to be superfluous unless it 
is .cMtemplaied that he has.the freedom to 
senz <t against the will of his ministers.12 
Dissolution of Lok Sabha: The 
Pres:ent, under Art 85:2)(a), may dissolve 
the .. wer House of Parliament. Normally he 
ts 1c exercise this power according to the 
adv_.: of the Prime Minister. In England the 
issu qas generated a heaced controversy and 
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.it has now been recognised that the King may 


exercise his personal judgments and that he is 
not required to blindly accept the view of his a 
Prinie Minister. As Dr. Ambedkar held in the 
constituant Assembly, “Here again there is not 
any definite opinion so far as the British: 
Constitutionalists are concerned.’ He admitted: 
some scope of personal choice on the part of 
the king and held that, inthe same way, € ‘the 
President ofthe Indian Union will test the 
feelings of the House whether the House agrees 
that ‘there should be dissolution or whether the 
House agrees that the affairs should be carried 
on with some other leader without dissolution.“ 


„He added that the President should, when the 


Prime Minister should advice a dissolution, 
determine whether the latter was asking it for 
bonafide seasons or for purely political 
purposes. l 

Sri B. N. Rau also opined that this was a' 
matter in which the President was “entitled to 
exercise his own discretion” so that in confu- 
sing political issues, he could have known the 
popular opinion.13 So, Dr. Mahajanl4 
succionctly observes: “In certain cases, he 


can refuse to dissolve the Lok Sabha, if he 


feels that circumstances do not warrant such a 
course of action.” 

Some Considerations : ; 

The President’ may have ample scope’ to 
play his card ina multiparty chaos in which 
no single party is capable of forming the 
cabinet or two different parties convene 
majority in two Houses. 

When the President belongs to a party 
other than that to which the Prime Ministry. 
has offered his allegience and when: 
President’s party commands majority in: 
Rajya Sabba, the President may not remain a 
passive on locker of the 
events.15 

The President has constitutional 


political 


_ advantages. The Doctrine of Seal which is so 


significant in England has been denied a place 


eT 


“and, 


SIGNIFICANT POWERS 


in our constitution. For one thing, the 
‘Minister are not responsible for, the 2xercise 
of the powers of the President { Art.361(1) ] 
for another, ifthe President issues an 
order behind the back of the Ministers and 
gets it’ authenticated by a Secretary, the 
validity thereof cannot be challanged.16 

if President’s party enjoyes majority in the 
Rajya Sabha and if it is numerically superior 
in a joint sitting, the Prime Minister belonging 
to a different party will have a dificult problem’ 
to face with. - 

Dr. Pylee17 rightly concludes that 
discipline of the rulling party degenerates when 
groups and factions undermine party cohesion, 
adventurous and dishonest men try to capture 
power and corruption tarrnishes the reputation 
of the Government, there will be an opportu- 
nity for the President to playa decisive role. 
In the-ultimate analysis, he writes, ‘‘it is the 
political climate that will dictate the -use-of 
his power.’ 

_A Re-appraisal : 

Thus, as D. Basu 18 rightly observes that 
the President is only expected to act upon the 
advice of his Cabinet and there is no binding 
provision tothat effect. So, the common 
belief, writes B. Shiva Rao,19 that the 
President’s position is one of great dignity but 
without any real authority, is not correct. He 
further observes that the makers deliberately 
did not include any binding provision upon the 
President and the Presidents have so far acted 
according to ministerial advice ‘“‘only because 
the post has been filled in accordance with the 
wishes of a single party in power.” 

Normally, the President acts upon the 
advice of his Ministers. But acceptance of 
ministerial advice does not mean, as Sir Rau, 
rightly observed, a habitual obedience to the 
Minuster’s view. The President is the highest 
dignitary of the state; he is also the accredi- 
ted nominee of the majority of the legislators. 
Thus he rules the nation and 


` 


when 


represents the 
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nation. Ifhebea man of political wisdom 
and imposing personality, he would not 


passively accept his.office, but, on the contrary. 


may. influence, and even persuade, his cab ret 
members. 

As an Gledhill even thinks that our consti 
tution Coes not sufficiently guard 
President . being a dictator. He appreseid- 
that our constitution allows the Prede. 
ample room to play Hitlar at least for a lanz.) 
of time, 

Thus, taking from any side. the fact remxi.ii - 
.that the President is not a mere feun mer 
Of course, actual power and influence exerc so 


against tre 


by himare dependent upon the porivi 
enviroment and personality of tke Prim 
Minister. Asa noted writer20 observo. tin 


relation between the President and the Prini 
Minister is dependent or personal ¢«qeaiun 
between the two. Similarly, writzs R 

Nagarejan21, The relationship betwee> th 

Prime Minister and the President thus dezenu , 
in the ultimate analysis, on personal “road 

mindecness and the ability to see the v.clfar. 
of the country.’ The President 
rubberstamp of the ministry, but. as Dr. 4. © 
Kappor22 rightly opines, a guide, ¿dvist 
and friend of the latter. The Presidert an’ 


iS met 


the Prime Minister balance each othe. an- 
the former, may, in certain  circums.2nce: 
refugee to accept the ministerial advic: fh. 


considers it to be patently constitutiv pal.) 
Thus, Badr-Ud-Din Tyabji thinks th... tic 
powers conferred on the President are amp 
enough to enable him to exercise :. ino: 
pervas:ve, and corrective role in the terri 313.2" 


Conclusion : 

Prof. Mrityunjay Banerjee25 alleg-> if. 
the makers did not determine the posi. in 
the president in clear and unambiou.ss 
language for which tnere might be 
difficulties and the makers would be accouit - 
ble to the posterity. But Dr. Rao 
that private papers cf Dr. Munsh. 5a: 


“LLU 


DOLL í 
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c£Eered him an opportunity to know the minds 
ci the ministers. They thought that India was 
for the first time introducing democracy. It 
requires so many conditions for its success 
aid that involves a healthy atmosphere of 
understanding and compromise. But. the 
country, in the interim period, must not 
sufer turmoil. So the system is left elastic, 
Ir a strong party-system develops, a cabinet 
sistem would fiourish. Otherwise the Presi- 
dit is offered with ample opportunity for 
evecutive leadership.26 

P. B. Mukherjee, the eminent jurist, has 
tkrowa a beacon-light to the confused readers 
othe Indian constitution. He thinks that 
though the Indian President is not a dictator, 
yet the constitution has offered him a-position 
o: great digaity, responsibility and authority.27 
Taz learned writer further observes that 
though normally the President would accept 
the advice of the cabinet, in case the parties 
played the game of politics, he must have the 
pcwer to intervene. Both Asok Chanda28 
ane Dr. M. V. Pylee29 admit that the 
President bas, though in a limited sphere, 
sone discretionary authority. M. C. Setalvad, 
the renouned jurist, thinks that through the 
President must, in the discharge of his func- 
ticas, be guided by his council of Ministers, 
ye iu ‘few exceptional matters the President 
mii be called upon to exercise his own judg- 
mect’.30 Ina discussion, former Chief Justice, 
M Hidayatullab has observed that the 
President should himself define what are the 
eX.ct duties entrusted to him. His powers 
ani authority‘are far greater, the learned jurist 
taks, than are ordinari.y supposed. Accord- 
ine .O him, the Presidert in certain circum- 
ssticves might be called upon to act in his 
disscetion. In this connexion, he particularly 
mactions the powir o: disolution of Lok 
Kaboa. si l 

hese aspects have not 


always been 
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appreciated andeven foreign writers have 
confusingly held that presidential position is 
not entirely clear.32 In fine, it may be con- 
cluded, with Dr. Munshi,33 that ‘the position 
ofthe Presidentin our constitution is sut 
generis.’ i j 
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IN MEMORIAM 
The following is reproduecd from the Indian 
` Massenger :— i 
We deeply ` mourn the sad demise of 
Jogananda Das, our revered Editor, and a 
Trustee of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, who 
breathed his last in the early hours of Wednes- 
day, August 29, atthe age of 84. Founder- 
editer of once famed Bengali journal *“Sani- 
barer Chitti,” the late Das was closely associat- 
ed with ‘Prabasi’ and ‘Modern Review’. Also 
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Current Affairs 


he edited ‘Lok Sevak’, a daily news paper. 

_ Bornin anoble Brahmo family in 893 
Jogananda Das was the youngest sono’ 
illustrious Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, th: 
founder-Principal of Calcutta Medical Ce lege 


_ He inherited the spirit of patriotism fror hi 


father. Acharya Sivanath Sastri, Sip, 
Chandra Paul and Beni Madhab Das had cas! 
lasting influence to shape his political thozght. 
and carecr. 

A remarkable man, unique in many vay:, 


153 
Jozananda‘ Das wasa genius. A life long 
«earnest student of history, he was an authority ` 

on Raja Ram Mohun Rovy’s life, works and 

hi: time. Only a couple of years back he was 
ca..ed upou bythe University of Caicutta to 
recd his treatise on Ram Mobun 
wes acclaimed by the press and public. 
prolicic writer, he  weilded his pen 

Ecglish and Bengali with equal 

mistery. He wasan orator of 

Merit. 


Asa 

both in 
ease and 
outstanding 
_The gap created by his death’ will be 
fe-z ty us keenly. 

Suabbily dressed, rugged ene with 
icuks of disorderly Silvery hair, Jogananda, 
exzetled in self-effacement, lived a life of a poor 
iran—yet he wes rich in heart, always full of 
wurm sympathies and yearnings for the suffering 
Gimanity, an ever loving friend of old’ and 
veceg, learned and illiterate alike—a sort of 
walch we shall hardly see in these days. The 
Sacharan Brahmo Samaj is distinctly poorer 
by bhis death. 

May God grant peace to the senses soul, 
Li RD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 

Lord Mountbatten, the last Viceroy and 
the first Governor-General-of India, died under 
sad circumstance off the Irish coast on August 
27,1970. Hebad gone there on a holiday 
alang with his family and his yacht was blown 
uz by the terrorist activities. 

Earl Mountbatten of Burma ashe was 
better known was born on June 25, 1900 at 
Windsor, the younger son of Admiral ofthe 
fleet the first Marquess of Milford Haven and 
Process Victoria of Hesse, the grand daughter 
“af Qaeen Yictoria. 

Until the age of 17 he was known as Prince 
Liws Francis of Battenberg when his fath er 
changed the German utle 1o Mountbatten. 
L.-d Louis Mountbatten had nis eran at 

‘J;.0rne and Dartmouth. He joincd - 
Rivyasa Cadetin May 1913 and saw two- 

e plal years’ sesvicu at sce in the first 

yrd War. In 1919, be eatered Christ 


Roy which + 
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College, Cambridge for a shortened post-war 
course and then entered the naval career. He 
accompanied his cousin Prince-of Wales in 
1920, as an ADC on his tour of Australia, New 
Zealand, india, Japan and Far East. By 1924.,. 
Lord Mountbatten specialised in Wireless and 
for next nine years held several important 
technical posts culminating in 193} to Fleet 
Wireless Officer, Mediterranean Fleet. He 
rose to the rank of Commander in 1932. In 
1936 he served in the Naval Air Division of 
the Admiralty. . ; 

On the outbreak of World War H, Lord 
Mountbatten was incommand of the fifth 
Flotilla the Flotilla Leader HMS Kelly, which 
played a sinificant part in early campaigns of 
the war around Norway and Crete. HMS 
Kelly was mined off Norway, torpedoed in the 
Nortb Sea but Lord Mountbatten’ brought her 
home with almost her bows blown off: She 
went down the sea firing all her guns and the 
survivers were picked off the sea several hours 
later. His actionsin command of the Sth . 
Destroyer Flotilla won him the DSO. 

In 1941 he was appointed to command the 
aricraft carrier Ilustrious, and became the 
commodore of combined. operation. In 1942 ` 
he was made the chief of combined operation 
with the acting rank of Vice-Admiral and the 
honorary rank of Lieutenant General in the 
Army and Air Marshal in the Royal Air Force. 
He was « member of the combined chiefs of 
statl in 1942 and 1943. 

As the chief of combined 
planned both the North African invasion in 
1942 and the invasion of, France in 1944. In 
the latter operation he contributed the ideá ` 
of PLUTO ( the pipeline laid under the sea d 
and the idea of the famous Mulburry artificial 
harbours which played such a vital part in the 
D-Day operations. 

in the autumn of 1943 he was appointed 
Supreme Allied Commander of the newly 
formed South East Asia Commahd witb the 


operations be 
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acting rank. of the Admiral; the youngest 
Admiral in the history of the Royal Navy, and 
by far the youngest supreme commander. He - 
held this . appointment until 1946, being 
responsible. for the diréction of © “and ‘final 
victory of the Burma campaign, Which “earned 
$ “him. such a name that he was called ` Lord’ 


Mountbatten of Burma. (8B. B. Baliga m 


Science and Culture }. 
NEW SOURCES OF ENERGY 


eae T. Simmons says in ` ‘Science and ' 


Culture’ : 

The energy crisis is a global phenomenon. 
All nations are looking for new and economic 
sources of energy. Mr. Heary T. Simmons 
presents the American view of the problem 
and their attempts to solve the same. Mr. 
Simmons is a Washington writer specializing 
in science and technology. ‘He was formerly 
a Science correspondent for ‘Newsweek 

‘magazine’. E l 

Brazil kas aroused world interest with its 
bold pian to cut back costly petroleum imports 
by turning to “home-growg” lucite meeta 
large part of its domestic needs. The South 
American nation imports about one million 

barrels of oil a day, at a cost of about 4, 006 
million dollars annually. It cam haive its 
dependence on foreign oil by abandoning 
gasoline in its cars and using aicohol instead. 
it has announced ` plaas to grow sugarcane, 
cassava and other “biomass” on vast areas of 
the country not yet under cutivation. Aiter 
harvesting, this plant material will be fermen- 


ted and then distilled into ethanol (grain - 


alcohol ) for use in autos 

The Brazilian venture, while ambitious, 
seems a sensible one for.a nation Situated in 
the tropics and blessed with iarge arcas of 
. uncultivated land. According io Dr. Jose 
Goidemberg, Director of tue institute of 
Physics at the University of San Paolo, the 
mation could meet jts total end-of- century need 


6 
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-for transport fuel—gasoline and “diese} cil—by 
bringing an additional three percent of its had 
<area. under- intensive. sugarcane cvi ivat: ion. 
This would be a very large amont of lend, 


however—about 40,000 square. miles { 194,700, 


square kilometers). 


~” Although many other countries ar: sufer- 
ing as keenly ‘as’ Brazil from the -en-rold 
increase in pétroletini prices “over tke past 
decade, they will not de able'to follow 3zazil’s: 
example. This is the case for the Joited 
States and the other developed countri.s ix the 
higher latitudes. Most of their arable land is 
already under intensive cultivation ; their 
growing scasons are much shorter ; zed they 
receive only about half the intensity 3° solar 
radiation falling on the tropic | :titudes. 
Moreover, the sheer size of their pct-olcum 
demand rules out a total reliance on a massive 
effort to cultivate biomass. According to C. C. 
~ Burwe{ of the Oak Ridge National La doratory 
ofthe U.S. Department of Energy. even if 
the total U.S. annual production of food, 
, lumber. paper and fiber were used eni reh 
for energy, it would not be possible to replace 
‘More than one-third of the nation’s total 
petroleum demand, now running 
million barrels a day. Burwell maintzins thai 
for the bulk of its requirements :cr fluid 
bydrocarbons—gasoline and . petrol. um—the 
United States andthe rest of the cevelped 
world will have to resort to large scale. capitali- 
intensive processing of coal, oil shale..nd other 
solid hydrocarbon tue] into gaseous end liquid 
form. 


Despite the relatively limited -ole that 
biomass cap play in the United States, the 
Department of Energy has more thar tr: pleq 
{ to 55 mullion doilars ) its support of biogass 
research and development over the Fast three 
years because of the urgency of hernessiny 
dependable alternative hydrocarbor energy 


sources. The world is currently COnSETINE its 


aboal is | 
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recoxerable petroleum deposits: several million 
times faster than the rate at which they were 
formed by. natural processes over the last 600 
millica years. It is clear that petroleum must 
become increasingly scarce and costly—to the 
point :hat alternatives, iecluding biomass, will 
becorc2-economically competitive. And while 
‘the United States cannot expect more than a 
marg-aal contribution ‘from biomass, that 
miargic can still be significant. Based on several 
studies of biomass potential, the Energy 
‘Depa:‘ment estimates that by the year 2020 
biomass might yield about five percent of the 
total =nergy the United States now consumes 
from. ` Al sources. 

Geschol has lately captured broad jinai: 
interet in the United States and motorists are 
buying it wherever it is offered for sale, ata 
cost equal to cr slightly higher than the price 
of unizaded gasohne. Itisa mixture often 
„percer: ethanol and 90 percent gasoline and. it, 
can t= burned in most automobile engines 
Withoat any mechanical adjustments. While 
ethancl contains only about two-thirds of the 
heat exergy of gasoline ard therefore yields 
less mcleage per gallon, it has other desirable 
features. These include a lower. level of 
exhaus. emissions and anti-knock properties ; 
‘thus it is suitable for use with unleaded gaso- 
line ic aigh-compression engines. 

Prezident Jiramy Carter voiced strong 
goverrment support for the gasohol idea this 
year dzring a visit to Towa, a principal corn- 
growirg state. He observed that it might 
permii some American agricultural com- 
munities to achieve greater self sufficiency in 
energy . 

“Bstween now and 1981, we will, assist 
farmer: and farm cooperatives to build as 
many as 100 plants to produce gasohol,” he 
said. “ke government will provide credit 
assistacze as well as investment and tax incen- 
tives tc spur ethanol production from a variety 
of woss ingredieats, sicluding sugar beets, 


` (six hectares ) in area. 


` process heat, 
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“sorghum, ‘alfalfa, corn, wheat and organic 
‘wastes of all kinds—urban trash and ! garbage, 


cannery, dairy and slaughterhouse ` residues, 


. and wastes from large poultry, hog and cattle 


-feeding operations. ` 
President Carter said tke United States cam 


‘produce 300 milion gallons (1,140 million 
. liters ) of ethanol a year by 1982, and twice 


that amount by 1985. But for a nation 
that consumes 110,000 million gallons (‘418,000 
million liters ) of gasoline annually, the -1985 
‘estimate for ethanol production represents only 
about one-half of one percent of current U. S. 
‘gasoline use. Its actual contribution - to 
automotive energy requirements would be 
less than this because of its energy content is 
less than gasoline yields. This means that 


.éven with a maximum effort, several decades ' 


would be required to- realize the 
potential of biomass. — 

Because of the soaring prices for E TE 
petroleum, some American companies and 
communities are discovering that they have 
an overlooked “oil well” in their midst, Great 
Northern Nekoosa Corporation, a pulp and 
‘paper company in ‘Millinocket, Maine, has 
over the past 80 years accumulated enormous 
piles of tree bark at its sawmills. Some of 
these are 20 meters high and cover 15 acres 
Until now it has not 

to. burn this waste wood for 
but thanks to new technology, 
Nekcosa will invest 30 million dollars ina 
mew boiler which can burn the bark, saving, 
the company 400,' 00 barrels of oil a year,. or’ 
about one-fitth of its total requirement. 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation, a major 
lumber and forest, products’ company is 
experimenting. with the growth of hybrid’ 
poplar trees asa boiler fuel. The firm calcu: 
lates that these fast growing trees can produce 
more than 42 cubic meters of wood per year 
ofa single hectare of land. 

Most proposals to harvest 


full f uel | 


been possible 


alcohols and 


s4 ‘ Vita 
! 


methane from bioi involve the- use of | 


waste of various kinds—spoiled. grain, dairy 
whey curds, wood bark and «chips, 
feedlot wastes and the like.. . ae 

Now that these. collected wastes TA 
‘acquired value because of the petroleum pinch; 


they are the logical first choice as the ‘‘feed-. 


Stock” for producing -hydrocarbon fuels from 
biomass. . To the extent that biomass conver- 
` sion remains’ limited to these sources it ‘will 
make a small but helpful. contribution: to the 
U. S. requirement for hydrocarbon enérgy. 
-A decision to resort to biomass energy on 
a significantly larger scale in' the United States 
will require-a more fundamental approach to 
‘the problem, including the deliberate cultiva- 


tion of feedstock on relatively marginal land.’ 
Various ideas for “energy plantations” of the 


Brazilian type have been advanced, with most 
American experts favoring the growth of trees 
rather than seasonal crops like sugarcane, or 
grain witha high sugar or starch content, 
Corn ( maize ), of course, will yield four times 
-a3 much energy per unit of land as timber, but 
it requires a high “energy subsidy” ('chiefly' 


34 
nitrogen fertilizer made with natural. gas ) to 


obtain this yield. In fact, the net biomass 
` energy that can be realized from corn is.only 

about five times the energy required to grow 

and harvest it, while the energy multiplier for 
` trees is about 40. 


Most scientific studies of biomass potential’ 


in. the United States have focussed on plants 
and trees widely grown for their tood, lumber, 
paper or fiber value. it is entireiy _ Possible 
that a more careful scrutiny will icentity plants 
with vastly superior biomass characteristics. 
Professor Melvin Calvin of the University of 
sCahtornia in Berkeley is experimenting on 
:small plots with a plant caijed ‘Euphorbia 
‘lathyris® , whose 'Jeavés yield a milky latex. 
Latex is a mixture of reduced bydrocarbons 
and water, rather than 4 @ complex carbonydrate 


from which the oxygen must be extracted. 
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-dering processing. When: ‘Euphorbiz’ is 


animal’. 


atid’ employment ‘Of persons was very risks 


in 


is Lari 
vested, -its ‘leaves are’ crushed relecsing the | 
latex; then-this is mixed with a solvent, the | 
resultis a “black ` gil—just like cree cil od 
Professor Calvin says: á 
Professor: Calvin. who was’ awarded the 
1961 Nobei Prize ia chemistry for his work on | 
photosynthesis, estimates that ‘Eupho tia’ wik 
yield about 25 bartels of oil per hectare, at a 
cost of 20 dollars a barrel. The plart grows | 
‘well on arid land, including most of, thz South- 
western United States, which is least proJue- 
tive for human use. Professor Calvir beleves | 
the latex-bearing plazit could become be task _ 
of commercially-viable on plantations wi hih 
the next decade. i 
Acute Power Shorrage in ECL i 
Asansol, Eastern Coalfie d's” 
Limited has been reeling under the impact of 
most acute power shortage during be past 
Seven days which has not only affected acver- 
sely the coal production but has beer. posing 
a problem to maintain: the. safety n nines 
according to ECL sources. . The sources said 
that yesterday the power supply was cu: for 
16.30 hours which was worst. ECL ever faced 
and coal production was about twenty 
thousand. tonnes only and added that, taere 
were 17 to 35 trippings. Production in two 
Collieries namely Chapui Khas and Lech ipur | 
had to be kept suspended since secc ud shitt: 
yesterday the sources said and added “hat these 
mines could not be made ready for p odu-tion | 
belore ten days. Production in some mose 
mines including Chinakori »Parbelia acd Domra 
are feared to be kept suspended Shorly i` the 
power position is not improved. 1k: SOLIees 
said that ailthese ‘mines were’ hig' ly assy 


and had heavy natural percolation of v ater 














As against the ECL’s daily Tequi ement of 
ninety five megawatt of POWE, & swiladility 
ranges between thirty and forty pe.cent the 
sources said and added that mos of tias 
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powe- was consumed før maintenance of safety 
in mises. DVC is ‘the major suppher of power 
_to ECL in addition to WBSEB and DPL it is 


said. DVC was to supply sixtyfive megawatt - 


but ic did not exceed thirty percent DVC’s 


generztion has gone as low as 300 megawatt 
-as aginst its installed capacity to generate ' 


:1380 megawatt it is learnt. 

Average daily production of coal in ECL 
has gone down to fiftyeight thousand tonnes 
as agcinst daily average of seventy thousand 
tonnes in the early months. of current Gnancial 
year. During the seven months : period from 
April -0 October this year ECL suffered loss 
of coc. production to the tune of 10.50 lakh 
toate. ‘ECL feels worried how to maintain 
` requiced supply of coal to the key consumers 
- Hke.Fower Houses, Railways, Cement factories, 
` Textizs mills etc. if power position’ is not 
‘“iupreced. ECL also feels that this . year’s 
target of production of 26.06 million tonnes 


‘of coc] would go in default -by six to seven . 
power position does not.. 


millioz tonnes if c 
improve. What is the need in ECL is said 
l to bean assured power supply of 30 mega- 
watt more in addition to the present ‘supply 
‘of 52 żo 53 mégawatt.—Ccal Field Tribune” 
A Sotatios To lhe Energy Problem: Fuel 
From 3ivmass 

The limited’ résources of fossil fuel has 
| ereate. a global crisisin the availability and 
| utilizzion of energy. The dependence of 
develcping countries on oil and gas.to meet 
their energy need. is thus putting heavy premi- 
um jus: to meet the ‘existing requirements, not 
to sp2ak of the research and ‘development 
effort -or further enrichment. Several nations 
are naw directing their atrent:on to make use 
of alternate sources of energy like solar, wind 
and water to cater to- the needs of both urban ` 
and rual areas. 

The national energy plan requires a great 
dealo .emphasison the useof solar and 


geot zmal sources and organic and agricul- . 
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“tural wastes for the generation of. energy. In 
“several developing countries, including India, 
“indiscriminate import of technology from the 
highly industrialized and developed countries 
‘have often produced adverse effects: alienating: 
rural areas from urban centres. 

In India, where fossil fuel is scarce’ and’ 
acricultural and frersh .esources are immense, 
the use of biomass as energy source bas 
Ammense potential. 

Plants have the unique property of ‘fixing - 
and forming carbon compounds utilizing’ solar 
energy. Biomass produced as a result of solar 
;energy conversion through photosynthesis can 
-be stored and renewed. The bjomass can be 
utilized as such for burning or be converted 
into alcohol, methane or gases through’ micro- 
bial decomposition to serve as, substitutes for 
fossil fuels. The technology for its conversion 
is. simple, with low capital input. : Thè. stored > 
„energy in biomass available on earth at any 
given period is equivalent to: ten times the 
world’ s energy consumption “as calculated on 
the basis of 2X)0-11 tons carbon fixation with 
can energy , control of -3X10-20J.. ` It is quite 
paradoxical that of the vast amount of biomass ` 
available only 0. 5 to 1% is utilized at present 
( Hall, Nature, 278, 114, 1979 ). - 

For the production of biomass, one can 
resort to either intensive agri and silviculture 
or utilize the photosynthetic algae and bacteria, 
Fermentation of alcohol is gaining added 
importance as a liquid fuel and chemical feed 
stock ( UNIDO report, Vienna). Sugarcane, 
cassave ( Manihot ), Sorghum, corn. biomass. 
and agricultural. residues like ‘bagasse can. 
provide ideal base materials for alcohol 
production as has already been successfully 
carried out in Brazil and the United States of 
America. ; 

Similarly in peepee: the rind itself, even 
after “juice is extracted, is very rich in sugar _ 
content.. The grapeseed oil provides the 
pressed residues a heating value of 20,000 Joule 


t 


-: <  . CURRENT AFFAIRS 


-per Kg of dry substance and the grape mare 
‘thus ‘occupies a position between brown and 
black coal (Ministry of Finance’ Report, 
Austria, UNCSTD, Vienna, 1974). Itisa 
“unique substance where vast amount. of solar. 
‘energy after conversion to chemical energy is 
stored due to long vegetative phase and as such 


immediately after vintage, emission of heat . 
It offers | 


“from grape mare is instantaneous. 
also optimum condition for growth of thermo- 
‘philic microorganisms. The process is accen- 
‘tuated when the ground grape seeds after 

“separation and microbial decomposition are 
‘seplaced by stored mare. The grape has there- 
‘fore a multipurpose ultilization but its use as 

| source of energy far outweighs the rest. A 

“coordinated programme at the national level 
: for energy plantation at suitable ogroclimatic 
- conditions in India would fetch ‘high dividends. 


im future. (“A.K.S. in Science and Cul- 


ture.” ) 
Crisis n Iran 

A Reuter bulletin appeared in Statesman 
that Muslim 
Embassy at Tehran on seized an estimated 
90 Americans and vowed to stay there 
until the deposed Shah is sent back 
from the New York to face trial in Iran. 
It got a little space in the newspaper cn that 
date. -But as the time marches on the situation 


has turned more and more criticial and while ° 


going to the press there remained 49 hostages 


still at the mercy of the Iranian students on the ` 


30th day after their captivation. f 
The USA’ is fighting fora right cause 
offering hospitality and treatment toa sick 
man and is retusing to send him back. What- 
ever pressure might have been created to make 
the US Administration to give him shelter, 
there isno doubt that to the nation that is 
America the peace and happiness of Reza 
Pahiavi as a man and not as the Shah, has be- 
come . the most important thing. A nation is 
great not because it wins or losses great battles 


students stormed the U. S. 
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but because it can make the greatest sacriices 
for the cause of human beings without any 
“expectation of reward. 
The reported move by Iranian studens to 
put on trial American hostages held in |. S. 
Embassy is not only a gross violation cz the 
principle of natural justice but also transgress 
ethics and the codes of conduct prevale:t in 
any civil.sed society. 

‘Revolutions are seldom gentlemanly a air 
and in aś combustible an area as West -A: =, t 

‘was inevitable that the Iranian revol_tior 
should not only claim its own victims bu. alse 
spread shock waves in the region and ar. und 
the world. 
= Inthis connection it shou'd be bora ir 
‘vind that U S A was very adamant in reisini 

_ to give political shelter to Shah, but later on 
they.gave him shelter purely on bumanitzrian 
ground for his treatment of Cancer. 

It is now clear that the Iranian Goverrment 
of Ayatullah Khomeni has been unane ic 
control the Iranian students, as alreazy . 
month has passed away, bur they ars no 
able to control the situation and still 
are 49 hostages at the American Embassy 

The U N council has also failed 
persuade the Iranian Govt. to the 

: hostages. Almost eur leading countries are 
‘Keeping a watchful eye on the critical siti ation 
‘and in the meantime USA has. repected!: 
‘wanted Iranian Government to rcleat: th. 
“hostages without delay, failing whici. the 
should be prepared for its consequence. O 
the other hand, the Ayatullah Goverr mer 
( we doubt whether it is governed by Ayu ulia 
ministry or by the Iranian students ) ho 
declared “holy war” against U S A. ` 

Ayatollah Khomeni not only surrezdere 
himself completely to the studenis’ denance., 
but also used the fortuitous Kabba incident i. 
which quite a number of people were zile.. 
which will be condemned by ali, io cal: for- 
“holy war? against the USA and 


ther 


fe 


free 


“STAC. 
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~*_nis has had tragic consequence in Pakistan 
sand echoes in India. l 


Both the countries are hostile to each other 
-ad are prepared to fight their issues through 
molence. We fear there is every possibility of 


aur unless the entire balanced and rational - 


unking people urge them to abstain from 
_ving so and find a way out for the peaceful 
zegotiation of the critical situation. , 

We have survived and surmounted major 
challenges sincc the U N. was founded, but we 
cam accelerate p: ogress even in a world of ever 
-creasing diversity. A commitment to 

cxengthen international institutions is vital ; 
zut progress lies also in our national policies. 
We can work together and form a community 
<= peace if we accept the kind of obligation to 

20W restraint in areas of tension, to negotiate 
disputes and to settle them peacefully, and to 
srengthen peacemaking capabilities of the UN 
zad regional ‘organizations. And finally an 
«Tort by all Nations, East as well as West, 
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North as well as South, to fulfil mankind’s it 
spirations for human development . and human 
freedom. It is to meet these basic demands 
that we build governments and seek peace. 
We must share these obligations for, our own” 
mutual survival and our own. mutual 
prosperity. sy 5 : 
We can see a world at peace. We can work 
for world without want. We can build a 
global community dedicated to these purposes- 
and to human dignity. l O 
However wealthy and powerful a country. 
may be—however capable of leadership—this 
power is increasingly relative, the leadership 
increasingly in need of being shared. No 
nation has a monopoly of vision, of creativity, 
of idea. Bringing these together from many 
nations is our common responsibility and 
challenge: For only in these ways can the idea 
ofa peaceful golbal community grow. and 
prosper. l Aa a 
—“Jndian Messenger” 


_INDO-ASEAD TRADE : 
Dr. B. R. S. GUPTA 


Needless to add; India has already well- 
established econòmic - and other ties with 
.4ndividual ` Asean members. What is now 
being sought are areas that will easily lead to 
co-operation between India and Asean asa 
group ( Indonesia, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia and Singapore). The Asean Five 
-would examine the feasibility of opening ap 
relations with India along with the lines of the 
.co-operation agreement it has with the Euro- 
. -pean Economic Community and Cultural 
-Development Fund with Japan. The problem 
is that if a certain trade matter can be handled 
'. bilaterally, then a member state isl unlikely to 
-see a need totakeitupas an Asean issue 
because the other Asean members will not 
benefit from such a move. For example, 
Singapore wilin t want to enter into any 
-gcoup deal involving railways because this will 
mot be among her. economic needs. Asean 
was, however, aware of the need to strikca 
balance in its trade with India. Historically, 
India has enjoyed a favourable trade balance 
with Asean because of the capital intensive 
‘nature of its exports. Asean exports to India 
have been largely agricultural based. Aasen’s 
move towards building a balanced industrial 
base through ths ASEAN industrial projects 
would be of great help in correcting the trade 
imbalance with countries like India. 
active coutship of the regional grouping goes 
back to 1977 when the Janta government’s 
new ambassador to indonesia said his govern- 
ment was keen to initiate relations’ with 
ASEANS asa group. Since then, India’s 
desire has been periodically expressed by its 
public and private sector representatives. 


India’s 


widen the 


ASEAN response ‘has been 
and cautious. 


somewhat :c o£ 
More recently, Indian Com- 


merce Minister, Mohan Dharia said az the 
signing of a trade agreement with tie 
Philippines in Manila that India wanizi to 


scope of its individual bilz erat 
relations with the ASEAN Five to cover a-c3s 
of co-operation with the group asa ¥.cle. 
It is crystal clear that ASEAN welcome: ‘Fe 
Indian proposals for dialogue because AS= aN 
dose not have an inward-looking br an 
outwaré-lookirg attitude. The socio-ecor mic 
grouping of Malaysia, Thailand, Singa: cre, 
Indonesia and the Philippines alread- has 
established dialogues with Japan, Austcalia, 
the United States, the Puropean 
Community and New Zealand. 
Our political relations with these couztvics 
have always been good. Keeping in 
this fact the delegation of the Assoc atec 
Chambers of Commerce and = Incistn 
( ASSOCHAM ), which recently visitec the 
ASEAN countries, is ccofident that 
country can widen trade relations wit anc 
increase the number of joint ventures i: shi: 
region. Needless to add, the regior ha 
emerged asa major market in recent prar 
accounting for nearly 3% of world trade wit! 
oil, rubber, edible oils and tin as their nair 
exports there are fairly substantial impor. rs o 
both consumer products and intermedia : ar. 
capital goods. Their total trade turn ceri: 
over 72,000 million. Our own trade turiove- 
with the ASEAN countries has risen t, Re. 
78.47 crores in 1974-75 to 102 17 crore in .97€- 
77. ‘More than hail of their joint | verture- 
abroad are located ia this region. 


Ecor omic 


view 


his 


Our -gui 
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skcre capital investment in the ASEAN 
ctntries have already crossed Rs. 16 crores 
ard an additional Rs 16 crores and an addi- 
ticaal Rs. 22.7 crores have been sanctioned. 
There exist 


immense possibilities > of 
. enlarging the volume of foreign trade and ` 
move joint ventures in the ASEAN countries - 


provided the hurdles which in the way may ‘be’ 


removed as has also been suggested by the 
atove mentioned delegation. es 

There isa great need for establishing. a 
formal relationship wich these countries on 
the same lines as Bruasels. This has become 

estremely important as ASEAN is an effective 
asency for ihe implementation of the policies 
a creed upon by its members. . 

The opening of China as a market is ‘both 
an cpportunity and a ckallenge to india. In 
faci it is emerging as a leading trading partner 
in itis region. Thus additional efforts would 
ha veto be made to poularise Indian products 
in his region, India could offer the interme- 
d iie technology which is the basic need for 
these countries. Industries like sugar, cement, 
power generation, civil construction “works, 
m aor irrigation could set up as joint ventures. 
‘Lie reasons that products had not able to 
‘aheadway so fer has been that the 
and lacked 
The 
rate of mortality for these projects had been 
zre than 50%. Needless to add, that the 
lcdian entepreneurs seems to have so far 
grown amarked — preference for Malaysia, 
were 27 out 50 joint industrial ventures in 
this region are located. There is no reason 

y simi ar success can be attained in the four 
commer ASEAN countries. Our recent exhibi- 
4193 in indonesia has evoxed a great deal of 
jyteract and needs to be followed up with 
prcetical proposals. We have a wide range 
„of sophisticated machinery and equipment as 
we i as intermediate level rechoniogy which can 
the requirements of these countries. 


MIL KE 
projects were very small nature 


proper financial and‘tecanical support. 


azi 
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key projects. 
_ low freight costs and shorter delivery times due 
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Needless to add, we have developed the 
necessary expertise and skills to provide con- 
sultancy services, training facilities and turn- 
There is also the advantage of 
‘to. proximity. The latest except Singapore, 
to allocate a greater part of their resources 
towards developing agriculture and agro-based 
industries, provides us with greater oppor- 
tunities of further expanding our economic 
relations with this région, 

There are complaints about the poor quality, 
shoddy packaging and delays in the delivery’ 
schedules against us. In each circumstances a: 
tremendous effort will be required if we bopé 
to compete against the advanced western 
countries—Japan and now China, which is in 
search of markets to earn enough hard curr- 
ency to meet the expanses of its ~ ambitions 
modernisation programme. The overseds 

Chinese, it should be remmebered in tins conte xt 
virtually control the trade of most of thse 
‘countries. One of the reasons for our success 
in Malaysia could possibly the presence of a 
large and influencial Indian population. Deli- 
very Schedules can easily be improved with 
betted shipping facilities. Apart from stricter 
quality contro} measures it will be necessary 
forus to only to keep abreast of the latest ' 
technology, but also maintain a sophiasicated 
technology base especially in industries‘ that 
bave au export potential. This was indeed the 
rational behind the liberalisation of capital 
goods imports last year and the parallel move 
to liberaltise the smport of technology by both 
public and privae sectors manufacturing 
concerns. This has compelled our capital 
goods industries to face competition with 
the products~ of advanced ` 
‘There is a great need for preater attention 
to the promotional woik and market- 
ing. The informauon gap musi be broken and 
the built-in- prejudices against technology from 
a developing country must be removed through 


technology. 


in 


INDO-ASIAN TRADE 


aggressive and ‘imaginative advectinte: 

Marketing must take into account the specific 
‘tastes and needs of the region and even modify 
‘ae adapt product design and presentation to 
“make Indian goods culturally acceptable. This 
demands a selective approach and a scientific 
" market segmentation. There is no more room 
for a conservative approach with small units 
“packed by low financial. and technological 
‘support. There is a great scope fcr both trade 
dnd joint ventures in wide areas of medium and 


light engineering and even mass consumption , 


“goods and consumer durables. Success’ will 
“depend on close co-operation between govern- 
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ment and the industry. . 

To boost the trade, it has been suge estad 
from many quarters that credit terms shculd ac 
more liberal to match the offers made by ob ss 
countries. 

Another areas where India coniò a a 
very important role in setting up smal segis 
estates in these countries. As the eerror.: 
problems faced by these countries are smik, 
there are laying more emphasis on the dev:- 
lopment of small scale industries. 

Thereis agreat need for settic... 
. branches of Indian banks in the region -spec i- 
~ ally in Phillipines and Indonesia. 24 


THE STORY OF OUR NEWSPAPERS 
ARUN SEN GUPTA 


[I]; 


in India, the first newspaper was published 
on 29th January, 1780. The name of the first 
Indian Newspaper was ‘Bengal Gazette.’ . The 
Bengal Gazette was published in English 
language. It was a weekly newspaper. James 
Augustas Hicky was the founder—editer of the 
Bengal Gazette. So we can clearly say, James 
Augustas Hicky was the first editor of the first 


Indian Newspaper. Mr. Hicky was a prot. 
A printing press was established by aim n 
Calcutta. The name of the printing press wis 
Bengal Gazette Press. The Bengal Gazette 
Paper was published irom the press. Tae fi x: 
Indian -Newspaper Bengal—Gazatte 
published only for two years. ' 

lcdia’s Second Newspaper was publish -d 
in November 1780, The name of this pap:: 


Vous 
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was India Gaxette, India Gazette was 
putished in English. ' Two gentlemen publish” 


ed {Sis newspaper. Peter Reed was a Salt 
Agent. B. Messinck was a proprietor ofa . 
Theztre. These two Gentlemen are the foun-’ 


ders of India’s second newspaper. It was also 
a weskly newspaper and was published from 
Calcatta. 

-adia saw another newspaper. It was 
Caisutta Gazette. Calcutta Gazette was 
putlished under auspices of the Government. 
Ancthere Newspaper started its publication 
uader the name ‘Bengal Journal’ in February 


1783. It was published in English. After two 
monshs, Oriental. Magazine or Calcutta 
Aqwisement was out in April 1785. It was 
monthly paper. 

` Madras saw a newspaper. It was Madras 
Courier. It was founded by ` Richard 
Totmson. He was a Government printer. 


Th: Madras Courier was born on 12th October 
1783. It was weekly’ paper. The Bengal 
Joumal was founded by Thomas Jones. He 
was a merchant. Bombay saw the first 
newpaper in 1789. It was Bengal Herald. It 
was a weekly paper and published in English. 
In £790, another newspaper was published in 
Bor-bay. It was courier, In 1791, Bombay. 
Gazette was out. In 1792 Bombay Gazette 
was amalgamated with Bengal Herald. 

A weekly newspaper was out in January 
1792 in Madras. It was Madras Gazette. 
Mazras Gazette, a weekly paper, was founded 
by P. William. But this paper was published 
without the approval of the Government. 
Mr. William was under arrest and the publica- 
tioc was stopped. ` 

Za 1786, Culcutta saw another newspaper. 
It was Calcutta Chronicle. In 1791 William 
Duane became one of the proprietors of 
Bergal Journal. In 1794 another. newspaper. 
was founded by William Duane. It was- 
Tnd-2n World. & Tradesman, a weekly paper. 


. Serampore.. 


- monthly paper entitled ‘Friend of india. 


` Gazette’. 
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bythe Government.. In 1798 he was at last 


. deported from India. 


[it] 


The first Bengali Newspaper was out up’. 
23rd June 1818. .The name of this newspapes — 
was Samachar Darpan. It was published from - 
Another Bengali Newspaper 
edited by Ganga Kishore Bhattacharjee was 
published in the same year. In 1818 another 
Was 
out from Serampore. , 

On 2nd October 1818 another Newspaper 
was published. It was Calcutta Journal 


~ founded and edited by James Silk Birkin gham. 


Calcutta Journal was Bi-weekly Newspaper. 
On Ist May 1819 Calcutta Journal started 

publication as a daily newspaper. It was- 
the first daily newspaper of India. The 
Bengal Gazette was the first newspaper of . 
India but it was a weekly newspaper. The 

Calcutta Journal was the first daily newspaper 

of India. , 

Cn 2nd July 1821 another newspaper was 

ut. It was ‘John Bull in the East’. On 

12th April 1822 Meerut-ul-Akhbar’? was 
founded and edited by Ram Mohan Roy. 

It was a weekly newspaper and published | in 

Persian language. 

On 12th February 1824. A Aewepaper 
was out. It was published in English and 
entitled ‘The Scotsman in the East’. 
Dr. Muston was the editor of this News- 
paper. Another newspaper was published 
on 21st October 1824 edited by Patrick 
Crichton. It was a weekly paper and publish- 
ed in English ‘Weekly. Gleaner’ was the 
name of this newspaper which was allowed. 
to be sent by post free. 

On 29th October 1824 Moreta De Rozario 
was permitted to publish ‘Columbian Press 
It was a Bi-weekly paper. and, 


But :he role of William Duane was not liked published from Calcutta. 


TEE STORY OF OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


On Oth February 1826 the first Hindi 
Newspaper was out. It was ‘Odunt Martund.’ 


The name of thecditor was Jugal Kishore 


“Sookul, . 

On 19th January 1825, a quarterly paper 
entitled Oriental Magazine was published, 
edited by Dr. . Bryce. 
the founder and editor of a newspaper. 
Bengal Chronicle. 

On 15th January 1828 another newspaper 
was bern edited by David Drummond and 
H. L. V. De Rozario. The name of this paper 
was KALEIDOSCOPE. 

In 1827 Calcutta Chronich was -peblished 
& edited by William Adam. On 7th February 

_ 1828 The Gospel Investigator was out & edited 
‘by Emmanuel Robam. 


It was 


` 


[m] 


- On 26th September 1828 another News- 
paper was born entitled ‘Calcutta Gazette And 
Commercial Advertiser’, ‘Villiers Holcroft 
asthe editor of this paper. On 7th May 
4829 Bengal Herald was out. It was a weekly 
aewspaper. 

The first printing press was established in 
Kanpur in 1822. Inthe same year, the first 
newspaper of Kangpur was published. It was 
Kanpur Advertiser. 

In 1828, various newspapers were published 
rom Calcutta. These are : 

Bengali Newspapers : 

Samachar _ Darpan, 
Samachar Chandrika. 

papers. 

Persian Newspapers : 

Jam- E-Jahan-Numa. 

-newspeper. 

English Daily Newspapers : 

Bengal Harkaru, John Bull. 

Three Bi-weekly Papers : 

india Gazette, Government 


Sangbad Kaumudi, 
These are all weekly 


This is a weekly 


Gazette, 


„was sponsored by the Government. 


James Sutherland -was _ 


i 


Calcutta 
papers. 
Jam-E-Jahan-Nussa was out i 1822. . it 
The. Srst 
Hindi Newspaper Odunt Martund was chosi 
in 1826 due te financial crisis. 

` Gujrati Newspaper MUMDAI Samack-r 
was published in 1822. It was a weekly 
paper. It became a daily newspaper m 1832. 

Monte De Rozario was the propricton -f 
Bengal Chronicle, James Sutherland was t:e 
editor. In 1827 Samuel Smith became t: 
owner of Bengal Chronicle. He was permitt-4 
to. publish the ‘joint paper entitled Bengal 
Harkaru aad Chronicle. 

In 1829 another newspaper was czt, It 
was Bengal Herald or weekly Inell zenc--. 
Robert Montgomery Martin and Nil Rura 


‘Chronicle. These are Englisa 


~ Halder were tke joint founders. . This was i 


weckly paper. This was published in Englicc. 
Bergali, Persian and Nagri characters, 

In 1827 another newspaper was cut ~a 
Bombay. `J. H. Stocqueler was the fourder of 
this English paper. Mr. Stocqucker wes aio 
the founder of Bombay Courier. He came to 
Calcutta. In Calcutta John Bull was abit 
to stop publication. John Bull was taken w= 
the help of Dawarakanath Tagore. Th2 maze 
of John Bull was changed. The new name ¢ 1s 
Englishman. In 1830, another newspaper vas 
born. It was Parthenon edited by E. V, Y., 
Derozio. 

The publication of a Gujrati NEPA 
entitled Mumbai Samachar was started in 18°. 
This was a weekly paper. After eight - ears it 
was converted into a Daily newspaper ia 1872. 
Another Gujrati newspaper was star:ed iy 
Nowroji Dorabji in September 1830. It was 
Mumbai Vartam. ` Is 1831 Jam-E-Jamsied was 
founded. It was also a Gujrati New. pap- 
The founder was Pestonji Manekji Moti vala 


[ IV] 
in 1832, The Bombay Darpan was publish- 
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ed. Jt was founded by Bal Shastri Jambhekar. 
The -Bombay Darpan was the first Anglo 
Ma- tha weekly newspaper. When this news- 
pap-t was out it was a fortnightly paper. 

. ja’ Calcutta, a Bengali Newspaper was 
fouxded and edited by the Poet Iswar Chandra 
Guza. It was Sangbad Prabhakar. On 10th 


Auzcst 1836 Sangbad Prabhakar started publie - 


eaticn thrice in a week. Cn 14th June 1839 it 
was converted into a Daily paper. It was very 
impertant to ‘remember that the Sangbad 
Prathakar was the first Bengali Daily News- 
pater. : 

Gn {8th June 1935 another Bengali News- 
paper was born. It was  Sangbad 
Purczochandrodaya. It was published for a 
pericd of seventy three years. 

. The first Urdu newspaper was founded by 
Syed Mohammed Khanin’ 1837. It was 
Saad al Akbar and putlished from Delhi. 


Afte- one year another Urcu newspaper entiti- 


od Delhi Akhbar was out in 1838. 

Erom Varanasi the first Bengali Newspaper 
was published on.-2rd Mav 1849. The name 
of (cis newspaper was Varanasi Chandrodaya. 

a weekly newspaper in English entitled 
Hiccu Patriot was published in 1853. Girish 
Chincra Ghosh was the founder of this paper. 
Harishchandra Mukherjee was the editor of 
Hincu Patriot. It was published from 
Cal=atca. The role of Hirdu Patriot and the 
ablect editor Harish Chardra Mukherjee was 
remetkable inthe history of Indian News- 
paps. : 

=arish Chandra was a powerful editor, he 
was .trongly criticising the attitude of the 
Gorrrnment towards Indigo cultivation in his 
paper day after day. Harish Chandra died in 

. 1861 Then Krishnadas Pal become the editor 

of tais paper. 

Erom Bombay seyeral newspapers were 
putished between 1840 and 1849. In 1840, 
the Mumbai Akhbar was out in Marathi 
i¢rz.ege. The founder of the paper was 


- founded by Govind Vethal Kunte. 


newspapers were born’ in 1832. 


Suryaji Krishnaji. The life of this paper was 
very short In 1841 another Marathi paper 
was published. It was ‘The 


In 1849, The Duyan Prakash 
publication from Poona. It was edited” -by 
Krishnaji Trunbak Ranade. It was a weekly 
paper. In 1904 this weekly paper was conver- 
ted intoa Daily newspaper. Two Gujrat 
They were 
Mumbai Chabuk and Durbin. 


time. ; 

In 1848, three newspapers started publica- 
tion. They were Beneras Gazette, Beneras 
Ukhbar and Soodhakur Akhbar. These 
papers were weekly. Beneras Gazette and 
Beneras Akhbar were founded by 
Mr. Raghonath Fulteh. 

In 1847 the first newspaper was out ig 
Barielly It was Omudut-ul-Akhbar, edited by 
Moulvi Abdoo! Rahman. 

On November 15, 1851 a Gujrati News- 
paper started its publication. It was published 
fortnightly. The name of this paper was The 
Rost Goftar, edited by Sri Dadabhai Naorafi. 
In the next year, another Gujrati newspaper 
entitled Akhbar-E-Sondagar was born. It was 
a Tri-weekly newspaper. 

In 1852 two Marathi Newspapers started 
their publication edited by V.B. Gokhale 
The others Newspaper was Vichar Lahari of 
Poona. It was edited by Krishna Shastr 
Chiploonkar. 


[Vv] 


Govind Vithal Kunte was the editor of the 
Prabhakar. This newspaper was published if 
1841. Mr. Kunte started another newspaper 
entitled The Dhoom Ketu. It was a weekly 
newspaper. Both the papers were published 
in Marathi language. 

In 1850, a Gujrati newspaper was born 


Prabhakar’ 


started | 


These two 
newspapers were published regularly for a long | 


a 
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Tt was Chitragnan—Darpan edited by Belcan 
_Jamsbedji Gandhi.. This a was very 
i “popular. 

, In ‘1833, A newpaper in Tamil’ language 
was published. The name of this newspaper 
was The Rajavrithi Bodhini. Then another 
newspaper entitled. Dinavartamani was out. 
It was a weekly paper edited by’ 
Percival | 

_ The first Malayalam newspaper was publi- 
shed in 1840 in Kottayan. The name of this 
newspaper was Vignyana Nikshepam. 

` In 1854, the first Hindi Daily newspaper 
was`out. . It was Samachar Sudhavarshan. 

This daily newspaper was published from 
Calcutta. It was edited bv Syam Sundar Sen. 

In 1865, an English newspaper entitled 

‘Pioneer’ was published from Allahabad. 
in 1863, A Marathi newspaper was published 

. from Belgaum. It was Belgaum Samachar. In 
1863 two Gujarati newspapers were out. They 

were Gujrat M'tra and Guirat Darpan. 


In India, many newspapers are being publi- 


-shed for over hundred years. They are Amrita 
_ Bazar Patrika (1868) Calcutta, Calcutta 

Review ( 1844 ), Calcutta. These are English 
papers, .Bombay Samachar ( 1822) Bombay, 
Gujrat Mitra, Gujrat Darpar (1863 ), Surat, 
Jam-E Jamshed (1832) Bombay, Kheda 
Vertman ( 1861 ), Kaira. These are all Gujrati 
papers. Times of India (1838) Bombay, 


Examiner ( 1850 ) Bombay, Guardian (1851 ) 
“Madras, Pioneer ( 1865) Lucknow, Mail 
{ 1867) These are all English papers. 
` In March 1868, a Bengali Newspaper 
entitled Amrita Bazar Patrika was published. 
It was a weekly paper. In 1870: Keshab 
Chandra Sen started publication of a news- 
paper. This was Sulabh Samachar. 
of the newspaper is only one piise. 


-paper entitled Halisahar Patrika. 
From Jammu one Hindi newspaper was 


Rev. — 


` of India. - 


The price , 

Kesori ` 
‘Mohan Gangult was the founder of the news- ` 
‘paper was Pioneer. 


put fsted, This was Vritantta Bites. Ano. TEF 
newsoaper entitled Kavi Bachan Studia nas 
out ‘from Beneras. Both these newsparers 


were born by 1867. 
EVE] 
ln 1872 Robert Knight started putlication 


of Indian Economist, a monthly paper n Cal- 
cutta. Another paper entitled Agrevituc} 


Gazette of India was founded and edited bv 


Mr. Knight. 

ln June 1875 Robert Knight had resigned 
from the Agriculture Department. He wis che 
Assistant Secretary of the Depariment. The 
Statesman was founded by Mr. Knight in the 
same year. The Staiesman andthe Friend of 
India were amalgamated and the name of the 
newspaper wes The Statesman and The Fr:end 
The entire expenditure of the 
publication of newspaper was bourre by the 
businessmen. 

In 1872, a weekly pericdical paper was out 
in Simla. It was The Civil and Miliary 
Gazette. After four years the proprietcr of 
this paper hac taken over anciher paper citit- 
ed The Muñfussilite of Agra. Boh t'ese 
papers were amalgamated and a daily news- 
paper was born and published from Labore 
entitled “The Civil and Military Gezette in 
1876. In the next year this paper was du iher 
amalgamated with Indian Public Opinicn of 
Lahore. The joint pvublicacion we; issucd 
under the name The Civil and Militar, Gz 7ette 
and Indian Public Opinion on 2nd Mesch 177. 


Indian ` Public Opinion of Lsehcie was 
published on 16th November 1860. It was 
important to note that Madras Mad vas the 
first evening newspaper of India. Ji was 
published in 1868. 

In 1865 the most tamous Angle Indian 


newspaper was publishcé. The peme of this 
Tt was publisnec ‘rom 


Allahabad. In 1887, Rudiyard Kipling 
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‘beceme the editor of this paper. 
On September 28, 1861 The Bombay Times 
was amalgamated with the Bombay Standard, 


Telesraph and Courier. The Joint publication | 


was issued under the sew name The Times of 
Inda. ; i 

En Lahore, another newspaper was born. 
This paper was founded by Sri Surendra Nath 
Banerjee. It was Tribuce and published in 
1877. By 1880 various Hindi newspapers were 
pubEshed. They are Harish Chandra 
Magzine ( 1873 ), Chandrika ( 1874), Hindi 
Praceep, Sar Sudhanidhi ( 1879 ), Bharat Mitra 
C187) ito 

Qa 20th September 1878 Another news- 
paper entitled ‘Hindu‘ was published in 
Macras. This paper was first published asa 
weeL!y paper.’ It was published in three days 
in a-week from: October 1883. The Hindu 
beceme a daily newspaper from 1889. 

1a Gujrat, varicus Gujrati newspapers were 
borr between 1863 and 1895. In 1867 Surat 
Mit was published. This name was changed 
to Gujrat Mitra. In 1873, another, newspaper 
was zut from Surat under the name Deshmitra. 
In 1380 a weekly paper entitled Gujrati was 
borr in Bombay. In 1880, ; Kaizar— E. Hind 
was published from Bombay. From 
Ahnedebad, Praja Bandkuj was out. The 
nam2of this paper was changed to Gujrat 
Samacher in 1885. In Baroda another news- 
paper entitled Sayaji Vijaya was published in 
1895. 

Ia 1890, The Indian Social Reformer was 


publ shed from Bombay. On 19th February l 


1891 Amrita Bazar Patrika becamea Daily 
Engl :h Newspaper. In 1888, The capital was 
out end founded by Shirley Treméarne. — 

la 1900, the most prominent newspapers af 
inciz are: The Englishman, Indian Daily 


New. The Statesman, Bengalee from Calcutta, 
Hincoc, Madras Mail from Madras, The Times | 


of Ircia,,. Bombay Gazette, Advocate of India 
4 Evening paper ) indian Spectator, Bombay 


- India edited by Sri V. S. Srinivas 
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Samachar, Jam-E-Jamshed from Bombay. 

In January 1990, Mr. G. A. Natasken: 
started publication of Indian Review.. In 
1909, another paper entitled ‘Leader’ was. 
founded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malabiya. 


_ This paper was edited by Vr. C., M. Chinta- 


mani, 

On February 19, 1918 another weekly 
newspaper was out. It was The Servant of 
Sastri. In 
1919, another newspaper was published frora 
Allahabad. The name of, this paper was 


Independent. It was published only for four 
years. 


In 1920, a newspaper under the name °AJ’ 
was bornin Benaras edited by Sri Prakasa. 
In 1923, The Hindusthan Times of Delhi was 
published. The first editor was Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar. In the same year, The Arjun was. 
published in Delhi. Various Hindi newspapers 
were „published in different states of India 
between’ 1920 and 1940. These are Sainik 
(1928) from Agra, Vishwamitra from 
Calcutta, Bombay, New Delhi, Hindi Milas 
from Lahore (1930), Vir Arjun ¢ 1934) 
from Delhi, The Navbharat (1934) from 


` Nagpur, The Adhikar ( 1938 ) from Lucknow. 


On 13th June 1930, Free Press Journal, an. 
English newspaper was, founded by Indiaa 
Mercantile Community. In 1940 we find that _ 
many newspapers were widely circulated. 
These are Bombay Times of India edited by ` 
Francis Low, Illustrated Weekly of India edited 
by Stanley Jepson, Evening News of India, 
Bombay Chronicle edited by Mr. S. A. Brelvi,: 


- Bombay Sentinel, evening newspaper edited by ` 


Mr. B. G. Horniman from Bombay, Indian 
Nation, Searchlight from Bihar, Hindu. 
Indian Express, Madras Review, Madras Mail, 
Dinamani from Madras, Hindusthan Times - 
edited by Mr. S. N. Bharatf. National Cal 
edited by J. N. Sahani from Delhi, Tribune 
edited by K. N. Roy, Daily Herald, Civil. and. 
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. Military Gazette.from Punjab, Sind Observer, 


Karachi Daily from Karachi, Leader, National . 
. over by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Mabra:ta was 


Herald, Pioneer from U.P. The Statesman, 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Hindustan 
Staadard, The Jugantar, The Basumati, The 
Ananda Bazar Patrika from Calcutta. 

Another two newspapers were very promi- 
aent.. They were Kesari in Marathi Language 
and Mahratta in English, These two papers 


” prominent 
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were founded and started by Mr. Vik. 
Chiplonkar. After these papers were taken 


issued on January 2, 1881. The prosp2ctu: of 
‘Kesari was distributed in October 188). The 
name of Mahatma Gandhi will remain ever 
fresh in the history of our newspaper. Tw 
newspapers, Harijan and Yoing 
India were founded by him. 


LEFTISM AND LEFTIST UNITY IN JNDIA 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


Leftism in India has been contemplated in 
' different offset of its meaning and significance 
after the attainment of so-called Independence. 
`. Before Independence i.e. 15th August, 1947 
. leftism in India emerged to overthrow the 
. British power by hook or by crook and to 
achieve unconditional or ‘unqualified complete 
, Independence. But, after the attainment of 
Independence leftism in India has expressed 
_ itself in a positive sense. The complete over- 
throw of capitalist power and bringing about 
the regime .of the dictatorship of proletariat 
was «the only the connotation of leftism in 
India. : : 
Before Independence Subhas Chandra Bose 
formed a left consolidation front in May, 1939 
with the aim of overthrowing the British power 


from India. With that aim in view, he gav2 a 


‘clarion callto all left and (progressive forzes 
in India to come under a common lef-st 
forum. But, unfortunately, Congress Socialist 
Party and the Communist Party of India did 
not join that Front.. Only for afew days 
M.-N. Roy, a veteran revolutionary and fean- 
‘der of Radical Democratic Party, joized t'is 
Left Consolidation Front. ‘Later on he separa- 
ted from the Front on the false: piza that 
Subhas had a fascistic penchant in his ; olitival 
theory. | 

After the. departure of Subhas Chandra 
Bose from india’s political firmament leftism 
has got a set back. In the August revolution 


‘of 1942 Radical Democratic Party and ‘be 


Communist Party headed by M. N. Rey and 


3 


P. C. Joshi respectively played a second fiddle 
to tie British Government. Labour fronts of 
these two parties viz., Indian Federation of 
Labour and All India Trade Union Congress 
also became a platform for British Govern- 
mert. The Communist Party went further 
thar Radical Democratic Party and declared: 
the imperialistic war as people’s war and 
described Subhas Chandra, hero of the I. N. A, 
as Quisling -oranenemy of the country. 
Congress Socialist Party, Revolutionary Com- 
murist Party of India, Revolutionary Socialist 
Parity of India, Forward Bloc etc:, however, 
joined in August Revolution and tkeir leaders 
were kept in detention. 

After the attainment of Independence the 
task of consolidating different leftist parties in 
india was urgently needed. Meanwhile in 
1947 Congress Socialist Pasty under the leader- 
ship of Jai Prakash Narain assumed the name 
‘Socialist Party of India. In the beginning of 
1943 at Patna an attempt was made to forma 
Left United Front under the - 
Swami Sahajananda, who was a close friend of 
Subhas Chandra in 1939 
Corsolidation Front. In that Front the 
Communist Party and Socialist Party did not 
join. In December, 1948 M. N. Roy, an 
ardent advocate of Marxism who played a 
prominent pait in Revolution in three 
continents i.e. America ( Mexico }, Europe 
( Russia) and Asia ( China ) disbanded his 
parzy formed in 1940 and started a movement 
for people’s education in the political line. 
Fron Party Radical Den ocratic Party was 
converted into a movement and attempted to. 
bring about a revoiulionary change in India’s 
political scene by, Renaissance, People’s 
Committee and Rationalsm. In short, he 
abaadoned the revolutioncry colour and hence- 
fora no longer was ferkongd as a leftist. force 
ip lad.a. S 

in ihis context came Sarat Chandra Bose, 
who was Leader of the Congress Party in 


leadership of ` 


in forming “Left ` 
(9) 
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_ Central Assembly prior to Independence and 


who resigned. from Congress Working. Com- 
mittee and the Congress Party on the ‘issue of 
partition of India and Bengal on co: munal 
basis. Sarat Chandra endeavoured to 
assimilate. all the progressive left parties in 


. India and established United Socialist Organi- 


sation in October, 1949 on seventeen funda- 
mental principles. Few of those which cas 
even now be the basis of common platform of 
left parties in India are mentioned below for 
our readers :— 

(1) Scientificd Socialism 
should be the 
Socialists in India. 
Abolition of !andlordism. 
Nationalisation of key and basic indus- 
tries. 

Nationalisation of foreign capital. 

Boundaries of provinces to be redistri- ` 
buted according to language basis. 

Free Education for all, 
Food and shelter from State for ali. 

Hindusthani written in Roman script 
should be the lingual franca of India. 
Complete equality of sexes. 

Military training should be made com- 
pulsory for all adult citizens, 

The basis of unity was Scientific Socialism. 


i. e. Marxism 
basis of unity of all 
(2) 

(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(10) 


or Marxism. Unfortunately, Socialists did not. : 


join the United Socialists Organisation and 
the Communists were not invited as they owed 
their allegiance to a foreign power e. g. Soviet 
Russia. The organisation was meant for any 
party or organisation or. individuals who. 
believed in that ideology. The Socialist leader 
Jai Prakash Narain ina public meeting in 
Calcutta expressed his doubt about the success- 
fulness of the Left Front organised by Sarat 

Chandra. According to him, different parties 

under different polit:cal ideologies and leader- 

ship would, not ultimately be able to remain 

united. However he hoped that the noble 
endeavour of Sarat Chandra might be crowned 


b 


wo: 


“Sarat Chandra to join the Socialist Party and 
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with success. Instead of front he advocated a 
United Socialist Party.. Rammonohar Lohia, 
another leader of the Socialist’ Party, invited 


strengthen it. 

In the inaugural “address: Sarat Chandra 
expressed the hope that 
would forget their individual entities and ‘that 


- through common endeavour the existing Socia- 


ae 


Tuling party, but those jleft parties 


list lefties and progressive parties will gradual- - 


ly dissolve themselves and a United Socialist 
Party will evolve out of the United Socialist 
Congress! But, unfortunately that hope could 
not replenish upto this day and the United 
Socialist Organisation was gradually waning. 
The Left United Front in difierent provinces 
has emerged only with the aim of defeating the 
were 
promiscuous after the elections were over. This 
is the sequel of seven elections since 1952. 

In 195] Krishak Mazdoor Party under the 


l leadership of J. B. Kripalani emerged in 


political arena of India. In 1952 Krishak 
Praja Party was amalgamated with Socialist 
Party of India and assumed-the name ‘Praja 
Socialist .Party’ under the leadership of Jai 
Prakash- Narain and J. B. Kripalani. Later 
on Forward Bloc ( Subhasist ) joined the Praja 
Socialist Party. In 1962-the Communist 
Party was divided into two -parties—one as 
Communist Party of India and another as 
Communist; Party of India ( Marxist ) under 
the leadership of S.A. Dange and N.S. 
Namboodripad respectively. In West Bengal 


' Communist Party of India ( Marxist ) achiev- 


ed its political power and was regarded as the 
biggest political’ party in that State.’ In 


`Tipperah also it has gained political supre- 


macy. In 19/7a aew Party under Morarji 
Desai, Jai Prakash Narain.and J. B. Kripalani 
was formed under the name arid style ‘Janata 


Party’. It defeated Congress ( Indira ) in all 
provinces. and atthe Centre, But due to 
4 5 


gradually parties 
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internal disputes it was divided, and th2 Presi- 


dent was forced to dissolve Parliament nd 


helc an untimely election in 1980. In ‘nat 
election again Indira Gandhi gained her politi- 
cal supremacy. Janata Party was formec on 
the basis of Gandhism and class-colla-oration. 
‘Ithad no connection with ‘the principles of 
Marxism. The election ‘Manifesto w rich was 
‘drafted in prison clearly laid down the  tzsis 
of unity as Gandhisim or class-colla-oration. 
Moreover, aright reactionary Perty, ‘an 
Sangh’ which was formed in 1951 wader -he | 
leadership of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mooke;ze, 
joined that party. Hence, under no zircums- 
„tances, it can be described as left force in 
India. It was rather a substitute of (Cong-2ss 
( Indira ) in Indian political arena. 

This is, in short, the picture of politizal 
parties of India. Congress, Janata Party, Jan 
Sangh, Hindu.Mahasabha, Muslim Lec zue—all 
represent reactionary parties based ca class- 
collaboration and communal frenzy. On the 
other hand, Communist Party =f India, 
Communist Party of India ( Marxist ), Revo u- 
tionary Communist ‘Party of India, Revc u- 
tionary Socialist Party of India, Forward Bioc, 
Socialist Unity Centre, Sanjukta =ocialist 
Party formed by late Rammanohar Lzhia exc. 
—all represent leftist and Progressive par‘ ies 
based on Scientific Socialism or Marxism. 
The task before the leftists is to unite all zie 
leftist or Marxist or progressive paries zad 
individuals who believe in Marxem in 
economic sphere on 4 common strong pf atform 
and if ‘possible, party on certain, deficite 
economic and politica] programmes. ‘The te.k 
is not easy. Difficulties lie ahead in’ Drmmg 
the United Socialist Party. Some zocjajist 
party will decry it as as unwarranted tasg. 
According to it’ overthrow of capitalist forces 
through ballot box is not a solution anc a 


left united party, however, streng ard 
ben-volent it may be, will be u' abie 
to solve our 


daily problem, of focd, 
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shelterand education. But, it . should be 
remembered that at the initial stage armed 
revolution will be crushed by strong capitalist 
goverr-nent backed by military and foreign 
powerz. Gradually they can come to the 
desired end. Capture- of power through 
parliamentary system is a first step and after 
that they can proceed to capture power by 
armed. revolution or armed forces. This is the 
consicsred opinion of V. I. Lenin put forward 
in his book 


‘Left Wing Conamunism—an ,' 
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infantile disorder’. 


In the above we heve discussed, in brief, - 
our opinion about the leftism and leftist- unity 
in India. Opinions expressed above may vary 
from person to person. But we do hope that 
‘a dispassionate discussion may be helpful among 
the educated masses abont the ways of and 
means of. bringing about a peaceful .and 
prosperous society in India. With that aim 
and hepe we conclude our article. 
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The Health of a Big City 
Viacc:mir Konovalov in Calcutta Municipal’ 
Gazsite, ie 

“ne industrial, transport and demographic 
pressure on man’s habitat rapidly grows. 
This is especially noticeable in giant cities. 
Mo: zow with its 8 million population is not an 
exception : the. city’s population annually 
increases by 100,000, the number of automo- 


piles has doubled over the past decade, while 


the might of Moscow’s industry has tisen ` 
over this period by about 50 per cent. 

If we look at things realistically, without 
idealising the essence of -the ecologically 
favourable situation, we are going to solve 
most of the problems linked with Moscow’s 
environment by 1990. As for ideal quiet, we 
can ensure it in Moscow neither in’ 1990, nor 


san 


` tion. 


_ whole. 
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later because this is absolutely impossible. 
But wecan reduce the noise level to the 
hygienically permissible limit. There are not 


‘so many methods of protection against noise : 


limitations imposed on the traffic inside 
residential sections, near schools, KGs and 
hospitals ; bans on flights of aircraft over the 
city, the setting up ofadénse green barrier 
along roads with heavy traffic. Moscow uses 


methods of noise control efficiently enough ` 


and searches for more reliable noise insulators. 
For instance, the first antinoise dwelling house 
has been designed and is now under construc- 
If the experiment proves to be a succes 
than we shall use such dwellings - as protectors 
of residential blocks against tae noise from 
the streets. E 


Water Problem 


Each day, over 5 million cu.M. of drinking ` 


water go for the needs of the city, or about 


"700 litres per inhabitant. This is more than 


in Lodon, Paris, or any other world city ofa 
similar size. , 
Moscow has _ been the first to master the 
method of ozonation on.a large scale asa 
result of which ordinary river water has the 


' taste of spring water. Of course, it is a pity if. 


such water is spent on technical needs. Our 
fresh water sources are not boundless either. 
Moscow | specialists have worked out the 
technology of re:cycling water spent on techni- 
cal need not for a single enterprise, as it was 
before, but for the city’s industry on the 
` f 
The first section of the industrial water- 
supply with a capacity of 240,000 cu. m. per 
day already operates, and capacity of 240,000 
and the construction of the second section is 
under way. In perspective, the whole industry 
of Moscow and entire transport will be switch- 
ed over to re-cycled water supply. 


_ The problem of purifying industrial and j nstallations. Every year, 


-ofthe bed 
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domestic waste is being successfully tacxled. 
Not long ago, each day, about 9000,C00 cu. m. 
-of waste were dumped into the Mosk7a River. 
Since 1974, this dirty stream has > een fully 
stemmed: Over the past two years ead a nalf, 


. about 100 water-purifying facilities Fave been 


built in Moscow. Its total number is 2,330. 
with an overall capacity of more than 6 million 
cu. m. of sewage per day. The city can: parify 
more water than it cosumes. Such z balance 
of the use of water has been achieved fc- the 
first time among the largest world cits. 

Having solved the problem of puritying 
industrial and domestic waste, the authccities 
began to re-coverthe natural purit, of 
Moscow’s fresh water sources, primarily the 
Moskva River... At present, the ptrification 
of this river within tze city’s | 
confines is coming to an end. One can iadge | 
the scope of this work from the fact that * | 
million cu. m. of polluted bottom sediments | 
were excavated to be.replaced by 510,000 cu. 
m. of clean river sand. `. | 

At the same time, the beds of othe: city 
Tivers—the Yauza and the Setun—are teing 
cleaned, as well as ponds and lakes ( here are | 
over 300 of them within the city’s boundaries). 
This work has not yet been completed, be the 
fact that fish have returned to th: Moskva 
River and wild ducks .have settled on many 
lakes and ponds in Moscow shows the 
efficiency of the measures taken. 





. Air Problem 
_ The problem of pure air is one of the most 


“complicated ecological problems foz any big 


city. For instance, we are not  sat‘sfied with 
the present condition of the air in the cazital, 
although the pollution of the air witt indzstri- 
al ejections has been neutralised. Today, 
mest Moscow’s enterprises are fitted put with 


highly efficient dust-catchers and gas clearing 


they cath about 


< 


na 
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770,00C tons of harmful admixtures which 


earlier were ejected into the.air. , 


The zlimination of enterprises which were 
' cipal Gazette :— x 


the moz unfavourable in the sanitary respect 
has posctively- influenced the air in Moscow. 


Among these enterprises, there were about 
4,500 smali boiler-houses which provided 
| Mosco. with heat. Now. this function is , 


| performed by large thermal and power ‘stations 
| working on. gas. ; 
i It is much more difficult to neutralise auto- 
mobile pollutants. And yet, despite the rapid 
| growtk of the automobile fleet in the Soviet 
capital wé have done much in this respect. 
| particilaz, we have introduced strict control— 
| autom=biles whose engines are not regulated to 
' the toxicity minimum are aot allowed to be 
used. The city’s automobiles are being gradu- 
“ally switched over to liquefied gas as fuel : 


over 6000 automobiles have already been re- — 


equipred, and by 1980 their number will total 
| 15,000 
In perspective, the plea will be: solved 
through the introduction of electromobiles. 
The first batch of them has. already been put 
into service. We are going to reduce the con- 
centraxon of carbon menoxide by the mass use 
of the so-called neutralisers of exhaust gases. 
_ Neutreiisers are-small and simple devices 
| which cut the concentration. of carbon 
| monozidein exhaust gases by. 85to 95 per 
cent. 
Greenery aniei much to the.i improve- 


t 


ment af the airin the city. Specialists have . 


' established that 25sq.m, of green area per 
urbane can compensate forthe loss of oxygen 
in the sir. Today, there are, on the average, 
44 sq.2.of greenery per Muscovite. Fifty 
years zzo, this index was 1 sq.m., With every 
passing year, the green area . in Moscow 
increases by 300 to 400 hectares. Parks and 
public zardens are not only a powerful oxygen 
reserv-ir of Moscow, but also an, attractive 
place c` recreation for Muscovites. 


» animal 


In 
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Pollution Problem of Wat r Courses : 


D. K. Sanyal writes in the Calcutta Muni- 


Of the three essential 
human life, air, water 
the most -important part for maintaining the 
tissues of the body, in healthy action. Without 
ample supply of wholesome water all the 
functions suffer as the body 
degenerates ; air cannot clarify the blood 


requirements of. 


- sufficiently and food is imperfectly assimilated. 


Water is also indispensable for cleanliness and 
for manufacturing purposes. 
impure, it endangers the lives of those who 
consume-it and if insufficient, it largely affects 
the production of amenities of modern 
civilized life. 


i . History 
‘We, in India, were pioneers in water purifi- 
cation as well as preservation of water. In the 
“Sushrut Samhita”, a Sanskrit medical book 
compiled more chai 2,000 years B., C., appears 
the following :— 
“It is good) to keep drinking water in 


copper vessels. Expose it to sunlight and filter 


it through charcoal,” ; 
In another medical book written about the 
same time: 


“Foul water is to be treated by boiling, and 


exposing it to sunlight and by dipping seven 
times into it a piece of hot'copper, and then 
filtering it through coarse sand. and then 
cooling it in earthen vessels.” 


To prevent water borne diseases such ‘as’ 


typhoid, cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, infec- 
tious hepatitis etc. protected water supply to 
rural andurban communities must be 


and food, water plays: 


Ifthe supply is © 


i ` 


provided. [tis also necessary that every water : 


installation must be ‘followed by an under 
e 


ground sewerage system and scientific disposal _ 
of sewage. 
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Sources ard Reqvirements 


A source of supply may be either a wel., 
‘spring, natural lake, a deep pond in river bec, 
a perennial stream or an impounding reservoir 
formed by building a dam across a river. 

Besides the personal and purely domestie 
(drinking, cooking, bathing, washing, flushing 
w.c.s. etc.) water is required for other 
purposes viz. street washing, flushing of sewers, 
fire-fighting, industrial and commercial use, 
maintaining gardens, agriculture, etc. 

The higher the civilization advances, the 
-greater is the need. Care and consideration 
about the supply of water for all purposes, are 
-essential. 


Pollution by Industries 


Water is essential and perhaps one of the 
cheapest raw ‘materials for the industries. 
Although, water is used’in large quantities by 
many industries, water appears in the product 
-only to a small extent which means that most 
of the water used in the industry . is returned. 

‘The water, so returned, is usually contaminat- 
'.edtoa smallor large extent. The natural 
“water courses are sources of water supply as 
well as receptacles for disposal of the liquid 
wastes from the different industries and this 
returned water is generally discharged into the 
natural water courses without any treatment 
and thus overloading the stream with 
pollutants otber than natural means of. pollu- 
tion. The nature of pollutants can be, organic 
content released by different industries, muni- 
-cipal sewage, toxic substance . discharge and 
suspended solids discharge by different 
industrial units. ae 


Effects of Pollution 
We should be aware of the effects of all 
“categories of pollutants. Dissolved oxygen 
depletion due to biochemical stabilisation of 
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organic pollutant contents is conventiozally 
considered to be the most important symptom 
as the consequence of industrial westes. In 
reaches where such deoxegenation is more 
rapid than the reoxygenation due to reaction, 
the dissolved oxygen concentration n water 
may dip too low causing fish kill, low pH, 
unsightliness, malodour and other 
Thus pollution control 
revolve around limiting the organic load. 

The organic content creates health hazard 
which may even cause epidemic, infectious 


‘hepatitis due to localised pollution anc due to 
-a type of virus infection. 


_ The organic conrent also has its adverse 
effect on the industries particulari? on the 
powerplant. Therefore, after treatment of 
raw water in the water works, the water is 
further treated ina. demineralisation plant 
where dissolved salts are separated by ‘Ion’ 
exchange principle. Ifthe organic content is 
higker than the maximum allowable limit in 
the intake point of the demiueralisaticn plant 
the quality of water treated injthe plar: suffers, 
which has a damaging effect on the costly 
equipments and life, of the equipments i9 
shortened and loss of power generation occurs 
which in turn, affects production cf otner 
indtstries. 

Toxic substance like phenol, cyaniies, tar 
acids etc. creates health hazards'anc affects 
acquatic life. Toxic substance cennot be 
totally eliminated in ;the water by conven- 


nuisance. © 
programmes offen | 


tional methods of treatment and that makes it- 


still more dangerous. Pesticides/are useful in 
plant protection but gradual degradation of 
pesticides on aquatic echosystems is im portant 


‘because pesticides induced long-term changes 
` may create disorder in any echosystem. Pesti- 


cides leave residue in water and mid even 
several days after their spray in the <zdjacent 
cropfields. The most important aspscts of 
pesticides pollution of aquatic echosystems is 
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the hezard of resistant food organisms in the 
consumers. This may lead to ‘People’ kill’ in 
long run. The 
insecticides are found 
hazarious toxicants. 

Suspended solids affect the water treatment 
plant end silt up water supply channels. 


to be the most ` 


. Bipin Chandra Pal And The Extremist 
Challenge a 


Aroop Chakravarti 

Bipin Chandra Pal, through -his extremist. 
political views, gave a dynamic emphasis to 
Indian politics in the first two decades of this. 
century, like his more illustrious contemporary 
and distinguished colleague Bal’ Gangadhar 
Tilak. He has -rightly been described as ‘a 
born rebel’ by an academic historian. His 
contribution to the building up of Indian 
nationalism was freely acknowledged by all his 
contemporaries. Aurobindo Ghose, for 
instance, referred to him as ‘one of the 
mightiest prophets of nationalism,’ and Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar regarded him as ‘the father of 
revclucionary thought.in Bengal.’ Though 
this great son of India-began his chequered 
political. career first as a moderate leader, 
eventually he became a champion extremist. 

The stormy. petrel of Indian politics first 
saw the light of day on November 7, 1858, 
wher. the Great Revolt of 1857 was mellowing 
inic a softer glow. The hometown of Bipin 
Chendra Pal was the village Poil in the Sylhet 
- Diszrict of what is now Bangla Desh. His 
father Ram Chandra Pal, a member of the 
Sylhet Bar, was well-versed in Islamic and 
Hindu theology and known for his strong likes 
anc dislikes. Bipin  Chandra’s mother 
Narayani Devi had no fermal education, but _ 
she was reserved, self-reliant and a strict 
disciplinarian. Bipin Chandra was the. only 
sor of his parents, though he hada sister 
named Kripa. 


chlorinated hydrocarbon ` 


_ Government “ High Schoo] and in 
year that | 


. to give them up and seek employment. 
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Bengali Pathasala as was the Sat in those 
days. He learnt the three R’s from his father 
and Persian’ from a Maulvi before entering. an 
English school in the town of Sylhet in the year 
1866. In 1974 he passed the entrance examina- 
-tion of the Calcutta University from the Sylhel’ 
1875 ( the 
his mother died ) joined the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta ; 
in the first Arts Examination ( 1877-78 ). - 

The rebellious spirit in Bipin showed itself 


- when he was reading in the Presidency College.. . 


In the autumn of 1877 he was ceremoniously 
initiated by Shivnath Shastri as a ‘member of 
the Brahmo Samaj, much to the displeasure of 
his father. Soon Bipin Chandra, who became 
an earnest and eloquent preacher in the 
Brahmo Samaj, was regarded by many as a 
true successor to Keshav Chandra Sen. In 
December 1881 he married his 


but he failed twice . 


-a 


‘a 


A 


first wife, 
Nityakali Devi—a brahmin widow in Bombay 


at the Prarthana Samaj. But his association 


with the Brahmo Samaj led to his ‘complete ~ 


alienation from his father. Not only did not 
father stop sending remittances to him, but he 
even disinherited him by a will. He was also 
excommunicated by his society. Pal struggled 
hard to continue his studies but eventually had. 


this time began his life of poverty which lasted 
almost till his end. Ram Chandra; Pal, how- 


ever, sent for Bipin, and the two were reconcil- . 
1886: ` 


ed before Ram Chandra’s death in 
Ram Chandra made a new will on his 
deathbed, giving all his property to his son. 
To those present he remarked, ‘For ten years- 
I did not see Bipin’s face. 
I disinherited him absolutely...... 
principles, who would after my death protect | 
with all his life the honour of my wife and my 
daughter. That is why I called him back’. 
Bipin Chandra married again in 1891 after- 


The boy did not attend any the death of his first wife, this time Brijmohini 


From _. 


By a previous will — 
; There is no — 
-_one except Bipin, whatever may be his religious- 
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Devi, also a brahmin widow who -happened to 


) 


be a distant cousin of Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
He had by his two wives three sons and five 
‘daughters, 


Bipin Chandra started his career as nbe 
headmaster of a high schoolin Cuttack—the - 


Cuttack Academy—in the beginning of 1879. 
But he did not stick to any'job for long. He 


‘worked as headmaster in several schools in 
successions : in Sylhet ( 1880), in Bangalore 
( 1881), etc. He was a journalist all his life, 


starting on that career in 1880 at .the young 
age of twenty-two. His first adventure was a 
Bengali weekly jonrnal, Paridarsak, which he 
tan from Sylhet; he edited the Tribune in 
1887-88, started New India in 1901, Bande 
Mataram in 1906, published the fortnightly 
journal Swaraj in London in 1909, and founded 
the monthly Hindu Review in Calcutta in 1912. 
Furthermore, he edited the daily Independent 
and the weekly Democratic in Allahabad in 
1919-20, and the Bengaice in 1924-25, He was, 
besides, a regular contributor to the Modern 
Review, the Amrita Bazer Patrika, the English- 
man, the Statesman, and many other journals. 
In the words of Mr. N, C. Kelkar, who was an 
equally prolific writer, Bipin Chandra Pal 
wrote words in torrents. ‘For a year anda 
half he acted as the librarian and secretary of 


the Calcutta Public Library (1890-91). His . 


literary activities, which had actually started 
in his school days, continued throughout this 
period, and he published a biography of 
Queen Victoria in Bengali (1887) . and a 
work on Keshav Chandra Sen in English 
( 1893 ). Commenting on his contribution. to 
Indian Journalism Lerd’Ronaldshay has said 


' in his book Heart af Aryavarta, ‘His pen played 


anot inconsiderable part in the social and 

political ferments that have stirred the waters 
ot Indian life.’ 

( ‘Prabuddha Bharata” ) 

pevelopnieic of Solar Exergy 

By Elparid Khodzhayev, 


pondent 


ponding Member 


heating. 


APN Corres- 


Much-is being done inthe USSR to 
compel solar energy to play a Sig role 
in the overall energy balance, to turn 
itinto an important addition to the 
conventional types of fuel. Tk: potan- 
tialities of utilising ‘solar encrgy are 
enormous: during six month the sun 
sends tothe earth amount c? energy 
equal to all global reserves of zoal and 
oil, 


Ever greater number- of scientists in meny 
countries are dreaming of evolving a simple, 
efficient and economically reasonable metzod 
of using “pure™ solar energy. In Uzbekistan 
(Soviet Central Asia ), one of th- leading 
experts in this field is Giyas Umarov, Corres- 
of the Uzbek Ac:żdem; of 


Sciences. ` : 

‘The output of solar water’ hea-2rs and 
kitchens has recently been arranged in the 
ancient city of Bukhara, the scientits szid. 
This is oneofthe major items of the frst 
programme of utilising solar energy. Urder 
this programme, in each region of Uzzekisżzan, 
an experimental four-storey dwellirz house 
and a kindergarten with hot water supoly from 
solar installations are to be built. 

The first four-storey houses prov ded with 
solar heating systems have. already sorung up 
in Tashkent and Chinchik, Wate: heating 


DI 


panels have been mounted on southwe-d oren- | 


ted external walls. If weather is :loudy or 
cold, the solar system is automatically switched 
over inthese houses to urban central 


Experience shows that the use of solar 
energy saves up to 60 percent of fe] wzich 
goes for heating and for supply of kot, weter. 
The installation of 


1 





heaters and othe: sir ple | 


equipment raises the cost of house by 15 tc 20 | 


per cent. 
sanatoria, 


instculed in 
Young Piozeer 


Water heaters are 
holiday homes, 


` camps, tourist centres and laundries. 
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Solar Power Stations . 

The second line in using solar energy is the 
creatic. of concentrators of sunbeams. The 
Acadexy of Sciences of Uzbekistan is recognis- 
edas te USSR’s leading research centre in 
desigring such concentrators. The Uzbek 
Academy coordinates studies of-all scientists 
and specialists in this sphere. 

Mzrors from polished glass are the best 
concectrators, Giyas Umarov went on to say. 
However, _the manufacture of a large mirror 
of this type is costly. It has been decided to 
design. concentrators consisting of several 
rounc mirrors (facets). One facet is five 
metre: in diameter. Sixty facets are needed to 
make aconcentrator. All of them are mount- 
ed or. a metal frame to collect sunbeams in tlie 
focus -vhere 
700: C, 

‘tis isa kind of oven witbout walls. If 
one places the Sterling engine in which operat- 
ing haat is not water vapour, but gas circula- 
ting in the sealed body, oo energy can be 
obtarred. : 

Ir addition to the Sterling engine, turbines 
with = low capacity but with a high number of 
revoLitions can be used to transform thermal 
energ into electric energy. 

Today solar power stations can generate 
elect:zcity with the production cost close to that 
of ncclear and thermal stations. However, in 
indu:stialised areas, they are still incom peti- 
tive. 


the temperature reaches about ` 


- Kyzyl-Kum desert operate 
‘installations also set in motion pumps 
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Solar power stations belong to the future, 


but 2 solar kitchen is already in wide use. Such - 


kitchens have become ,reliable helpers of shep-- 
herds, geologists, workers of meteorological 


stations, those who travel or live in deserts or , 


mountains. The kitchen is collapsible. Seven: 
cient to boil six liters of water during an hour. 

In fine weather ( in Uzbekistan 300 days in a. 

year are sunny ) a solar kitchen operates not 

worse than an electric cooker. Besides, Uzbek 

scientists have designed'solar refrigerators and. 

dryers for fruit, vegetables, grain and silkworm: 
cocoons, which are even more widely used in 
the national economy. - 


: Pulsed Irradiation 


‘Another field of the application of solar 
energy concentrators is pulsed irradiation of 
the seeds of farm crops before sowing. Experi- 
ments of many years have shown that such 
irradiation raises cotton yields -by 10 to. 15 per 
cent and accelerates the ripening of cotton by 
six or seven days. 


` 


- small mirrors enable one to obtain heat suffi-`. 


c 


Several types of devices- 


have been designed for the pre-sowing treat-_ 


ment of seeds. : 

Scientists have also designed solar installae 
tions which transform mineralised water into- 
fresh water. Water fresheners installed in the: 
efficiently. Solar 
which 
lift water to’ the: 


from subsoil horizons 


surface. a 
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- When the Year Approaches its End 


‘When the year reaches its tenth month 


. people habitually look back and try to remem- 
ber the important incidents of the months that 
had passed. What happened in January last 
or atthe Bengali new year’s day in April.. 
Some who are sports minded begin to think of 
cricket scores or about the winner of the foot- 
ball League. May be the winner of the Indian 
Football’ Association Shield. The names of 
Mohun Bagan, East Bengal and Mahomadan 
Sporting naturally crop up. l Race goers name 
horses, cinema fans their favourites of the 
screen, radio mad people the singers who made 

' a new hit in such and such month and so on 

and so forth. There are others who are of can 


intellectual turn of mind. Theytry to remem- . 


ber the Art exhibitions of the early months of 
the year, the new books that were published 
during the season that passed, the space travels 
achieved by the Americans and the Russians 


‘their goods carrying plans while 


NOTES i 


and wio. won what Noebel Prizes. Politically 
inclined persons would look for ‘Dvesion3, 
skirmishes and aggressions. Dic China 
violate the territorial rights of any neigkbours 
or America play any tricks witk the . 
sovereignty of any neutral and peace loving 
state? The year had mental food fer ad 
castes. and no one with any Speciai fads cr 
fancies needed to draw blanks. _ 

Not all countries. of the world have 
the same or similarresponses to what heppers 
in the’ outside zones, Brazil may: not be at 
all interested -in the political ambitiozs cf 
China, nor Argentina worry about the 
problems that Congo or Burmat woud be - 
facing. England‘s reactions:to any Rossian 
success in Space research would be quit: 
different from what Chile or Pern woul: feel 
about the same matter. The Japanese will bs 
keer on expanding their merchant fleet or 
Tarkey, 


mat hn 


Israel or Sri Lanka will 
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competitive game atall. The newly created 
African and Asiatic states will have problems’ 
‘which would be considered elementary by- 
the ‘scandinavian countries or by West 
Gemany. In. the economic. sphare- animal 
husbandry may attract India in a manner 
wich would be entirely different from 
wkat Iraq will feel. about cattle rearing. 
Tizets desire to develop her wool growing 
wit have an appeal which will be distinct 
frcm what Egypt cr Nigeria will feel about 
sheep . ranching. Arid endtreeless territories 
cacnot expect to succeed in the cultivation 
of silk worms, but they may achieve economic 
dezelopment through desalination of sea 
_ water and conversion of desert regions into 
gren pastures. What is thus good for one 
couatry may not bejof mach value to another 
ani ail lands have their own specific lines sol 
progress. 
Coming to recoit what happened in India 
dicing the year one natarally thinks of the 
daagerous floods that devastated large areas 
of North India. These began during the second 
ha!-of the year 1978 and continted to\do 
ex_ensive damage to the life and property: of 
the people during 1979. The floods became a 
me=2ace to the people of India due, to leaving 
‘¢he tremendous flow of rain waters of- the 
mcnsoon uncontrolled by not completing the 
syscem of barrages recommended to be put up 
by the. consultants whom the government of 
Incia had. oppointed for this purpose. Half 
the work wasaot done due to financial 
stcingency and no serious efforts were made 
arange for funds for this vital work though 
fucds were found for many other schemes of 

. mich less importance. Very strangely various 


t 
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politica] parties had ‘formed governments in . 
different regions, but none of these govern- 
ments chose to take a serious view of the . 
flood menace and to take proper steps to deal 
with this matter in the manner that it required 
to be handled. Apparently party ideologies 


did not consider flogds would have enough — 


pull in point of attracting public opinion ; thaí 
is be of any great press value and so should-be 
left to carfy all the destroyed values with the. 


bits and pieces of the village huts down to the 
sea, 


Other conditions that affected the life and 
activities of the people ‘of India were various . 
dearths and stortages that prevailed in certain 
important parts of` India, Thus power 
shortage interfered with the normal operation 
of industries as also of the mines; Power 
shortage was caunsed by not keeping up power 
generation in tune with industrial development 
and growth of population. This affected Aa. 
working of pumps as well as of running hoist, 
lifts etc. reducing coal output which ia its 
turn caused blocks in the operation of plants 
in all sorts of productive work in ‘all manners 
of places. Even railway programmes had to be’ 
altered to fit ia with the coal shortage which ` 
had, their repercussions in diverse directions. 


' Another matter which caused great worry and 


suffering to the Indian people was an intensive 
and all round rise in the price of commodities 
essential for maintaining a normal consump-. - 
tion of ordinary citizens. Food, clothing, 
housing, medicines, conveyance, furniture etc, 
etc. were all going up and beoming scarce in 
point of price and supply. People said this 
was world wide phenomenon. But. other 
countries income rise too. 


GUIDE TO INDIAN HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
a ee ae < JADUNATH SARKAR © 0 
'( Reprint fpom Modern Review oi 1907.7.. 


THE SIKHS AND RANJIT SINGH. 


Below I give a critical bibliography of the 
historical and descriptive works bearing on 
‘the Punjab from the rise ofthe Sikhs to the 
British annexation. Of the immense number 
-of travels and lives of the British officers who 
visited Lahore during this period or fought - in 
` the Sikh wars in an early part of their, ‘career. 
‘I may have left out a fes, but none I trust of 


-any'importance. For ‘all practical ‘purposes 


.. the list is a complete one. I have divided the 


\ books according to their subjects, but there 
isa more useful classification, viz, original l 


` histories and compilations, . The student of 


receiving his information at secondzhands from 
‘the latter. The war of 1845 gavea sudden 


impetus to the making of books on thePunjab, . 
” and many of the works issued from 1845 to 


1848 . ( especially the controversial ones ) were 
of a catchpenny character. l 
Then, again the reports of different travel- 


lers on the country and court of Ranjit Singh . 


‘and of the actors in the military drama on the 
Sutlej vary in value according to-their different 


powers of observation and literary expression, ` 


[ have specially marked with stars the more 
, valuable of these. But the historian of 
` manners, the lover of the ‘picturesque, the 
historical novelist in search of graphic touches, 
can pick up usefull points from nearly all of 


‘ them, The general reader should ‘make a 


start with Thorburn’s Punjab in peace and 


war Lepel Griffin’s Ranjit Singh, and Cunn-° 
_ ingham’s history. ` 


- 1 can not say anything of Nos. 3, 6, 12 and 


‘author’s 


l Punjab, ( 1823.) 


33, as I have ‘neither examined not read any 

criticism of them. ' i 

SIKH RELIGION, ; 
L Trump... A dl+ Granth. (The tscandord 

auchority. ) | ; 

2. M. Macauliffe—Life of Gcro Tej 
Bahadur ( Lahore, 1903 ). ( Author’ engazed 
on a much more elaborate work on the sacred 
writings of the Sikhs and their Authors.) 

3. ` Sir'J. Malcolm—Sketch of the Sikhs, 


1812 ( Reprinted from the,Asiatic Reszarcies, 
Vel. XI) ` 


For a valuable account of the Sikh zsligivus 


ais „p ; nets and ` the Gurus see T. P. Euphes’s 
_ history rightly. values the former, instead of - 


Dictionary of Islam, 2nd ed. (W. H. Alien 


895 +), pp. 583-594, 


4. H.T. Prinsep—Origion of the Sikh 


. Power in. the Punjab and Political Life of 


Muhara} Runjeet Singh,(Military Orphan Press, 
Calcutta 1834.) Based upon the reprint of Cap. 
W. Murray, Political A gent at Umbela. 
Invaluable as the source of many later cem- 
pilations.. The information collected was the 
best than available. ` Ñ 


5. J. D. Cunningham—History of che 


_ Sikhs, 2nd edition (J. Murray, 1853.) This 


edition should be preferred to the first, as it 
contains the author’s last notes and a feariass 
exposure of the-Bitish policy by the ceceased 
brother: ' This work is simply 
invaluable. (There is also @ cheap reprint 
by the Bangabashi Press, Culcutta.) 


6. C. Wide—Our ` relations with che 
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Sikir, 2-vols. ( madden,. ( 1846 ) . ( Quotes 
largely a good special report.. Is orginal and 


‘valucble on the war, which the author gaw as’ 


an amny doctor.) 


8. W.G. Osborne,—This court and camp 


of R=njit Singh, with an Introductory ‘Sketch - 


of Rise of the Sikh state, ( Colburn, 1840 ) 
. ÇA very graphic picture by an able observer.) 
9. ‘Lieut-Col. -Steinbach—The -Punjaub 
(Sacth Elder, 1845.) as in the Sikh service 
Book too brief to be of any use.) 


1t. .G. C. Smyth—History of thé Reing. - 


some 
soldiers and 


account ` of the. 
-their 


famiy of'Labore with . 
Jammoo Rajas, the seik 


sirdezs. ( Teacker, 1847.) ( Valuable i in some 


detaZs, Unequal in character. Requires careful 
use i the controversial portion.) 


L (SiH. Lawrence). Some passages in 
the Ive of an Adventurer in the aoe 
( Fit edition, Delhi 1842, Second ed., 

2 voiz. London, 1846. A novel, with very 
valuzsle notes, describing the administration, 


cour: ‘and officialdom of the Punjab. under 


Ran Singh. Of great use to the historian. 


‘12. ¢ Anonymous ) History ‘of ‘Punjab 
and the Rise of the Sikhs, 2 vols, ( 1846. ) 
This work is founded on No. 4. 


3. J. W. Kaye. —life and Cosrespondence 


` of Charles Lord Metcalfe, 2 vols. ( 1854) ' 


Metal fe went to Ranjit Singh as British envoy 
‘in 1508. (The second edition is abridged in 
its earlier part, ) The papers of Metcalfe, 
edited by Kaye, may contain references to this 
embassy, but I have not examined it. 


ah G, Forster —Journey from Bengal tô 
Engand through Northern India, Kashmir, 
Afganistan, & c., 1783- 84, 2 vols. ( 1798 ), 
-eari description of the country and people. 


- Punjab, 1870. 
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7. W.L. McGregor,—History of ` the- 


15. Lepel Griffia—The Rajas ofthe 


16. Ditto—The Chiefs of the Punjab (The - 


standard authority on the lesser chiefs df the 


- Punjab). 


"17. W. Irvine— The en oe in ihe 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society’ of Bengal. 
( Greatest authority on the successors of 
Aurangzib. Accurately puts and ~-critically 
‘examines all the information available from. 
Persian and European books and MSS. Oa 
‘the subject. ) 

Books of Travel describing Ranjit Singh 


18. Victor. Jacquemont—Letters 
India, translated from the French. 
1934 ),.2 vols. 
vols ) The 


‘( Churtoa, 


obensratos and a pleasant style. 


19.. Sir A. Burnes—Travels iñto Bokhara 
& c—new edition, 3 vols { Murray, 1839..)( A 
great traveller, diplomat, and writer. Long 
regarded as an authority. on these parts. ) 


20. Mahan Lal—Journal of the ‘Tour 
through the Punjab, Afghanistan, & c in the 
company of Lieut. Burnes. ( Baptish Mission 
Press, 1834..) Another edition was published 
in England in 1846. One of the first products 
of English education in India. The authors 


. English‘ is curious but not inflated, ) 


21. Moorcroft and Trebeck—Travels 
the Himalayan provinces, the Punjab, Ladakhis 
Kashmir, &c. 1819-25 edited by H. H. Wilson. 
2 vols. 


22. C. Masson—Natrative of sates im 
Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, 


_ 1826-38, 3 vols. ( Bentley, 1842). 


23. E. Fane—Five yearsin India, 1835- 
39, ,2 vols, ( 18420 Aide-De—Camp to Lord 


fron 


Thereis another edition in2 , 
author was a young but devoted . 
Freach scientist: with very fresh powers of c 


4 


in: 
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Anckland accomapnied him to - pr Court of 


Ranjit Singh. 7 
24. E. Eden—Up the courtry, ( Bentley, 
1867 ) supplemented .by Letters from India, 2 
-vols. (1872). The sister of Lord Auckland : 
visited Ranjit in the company of 
‘Governor-General. Vivid, and detailed 


descriptions bya practised writer and shrewd 


observer. . 

25. C. J. "-Frenich-—Journal’ ofa Tour in 
Upper. Hindustan, 1838,89 ( Agra 1854 ) (A. 
clerk in the entourage of Auckland). 

26, Shanamat ` Ali—The . Sikhs and 
- Afghans immediately before and after the death- 
of Banjit Singh ( Murrary, 1847 ). ( Mohan 


Lals school-fellow. Writes admirably correct 


. English). 


27. C. Hugel—Travels in Kashmir and 
the Punjab, translated from the German by 
Major Jervis. (Petheram, 1845 )( Valuab- 
Jeobservations of a great German sciéntist.) 


28. G. T. Vigne—Ghuzni, Kabul, and 
Afghanistan, ( 1840 € A delightful book of 
travel). 


29. * Honigherger—C Thirty five. years in 
the East, 2 Vols. (1852) court physician 
Lahore. 
-vashi Press Calcutta ( Valuable as coming from 
one in close touch with the Sikh Court.) 


30. Von. Orlich.—Travels in India, Sinde, 
and the Punjab 1842-43 translated from the 
German, 2 Vols: 1845. ( Un-English eyes 

“turned on the Sikhs.) f 


"31. W. Barr—Journal of.a March from 
Delhi to Peshawar......with the Mission of 
Sir C. M. Wade, ( 1844 )( was a keen observer 
_ and excellent.writer Descriptions 
admirable.) 


thé history of the First Sikh war. 


the, 


There is also a reprint by the Banga . 


and style ` 
ting. to the Punjab, 1847.49 ( 1849 ) ( offical 
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32. . Alex, Gudiit- Soldier and Traveller, 
Col. Of:Artillery inthe service of Ranjiz’ 
Singh, edited by perarse. ( 1898 ) Also gives. 
( Valuab-e, 
as coming from one behind the scenes. ) 

THE SIKH WARS: HISTORIES : 


33. Gen. Caulfield—The Punjab and. 
the Indian Army ( 1846 ). 
< 34. J. Coley—Journal of the Sutisf 


Campaign of 1945-46 ( Smith Elder, .856 . 
( Graphic account by an army doctor.) 


35. Malleson—Decisive Battles of Incéza 
( The best written account of the war 
expert writer and soldier, free from bias. 
fearless in seeking the truth.) 


by an 
and 


36. Gough and Innes—The Sikhs aad ozr 
Sikh wais, ( 1897 ) (A modern compilation). 

37. C. M. Hardinge—Recollections of 
India,the Punjab and Kashmir. 26 lithograpt-c . 
views. ( 1847) (A good pictorial illus-ration 
~helps us to visualise the scenes.) 


38. Sir H. Hardinge—Despatches on tke 
Sikh War ( formal official reprots, not always 
expressing the truth.) 


39, Subaltern.—Leaves' from the Journal 
of a Guring .the Punjab Campaign, reprinted 
from the “Times” ( Edinburgh, 1849). Very 
graphic account by an eye—witness.) 


40. J: H. 
taries “on the 


Lawrence-Archer—Co-nmer- 
Punjab Campaign, 1848-29. 


({ Allen, 1878), ( A critica! study of the greatest 


value, Excellent pinae of battles.) 
414. E. J. Thackwell—Narrative of tke 
Second Seikh war ( Bentley, 1851). ( valuat.e 


account by an. actor in the war, the 
Gen. Thackwell ). 


son cf 


42. Parliamentary. Papers—Papers. Tea | 
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, versions. 
-suppressing and distorting the turth.) 


"43. H.B. Edwardes—A year on 
‘Punjab Frontier in 1848-49, 2 vols, ( Bentley 
1851. ) (very valuable, especially for the . siege 
of Maltan). - 


44. ‘Sir H. ERE T contributed 
. to che Calcutta Review. ( Reprinted: in the 
volume, 1859 ) The earlier volumes of the 


Czicutta Review (which was started in May ` 


1824 ye are a store house of information. 


Aer OF ACTORS IN THE SIKH 
WARS : 


45. Sir H. Smith—Antbiography, 2 Vols. 
( 01) K The victor of Aliwal ). 


46., W.W. W.  Hurmbly—Journal of a 


Cavelry officer including the Sikh’ Campaign - 


of 1845-46 ( Long man, 1854.) (a graphic 
_ ard scholarly writer, admirable description 
of India.) 


47. Major G.. O E he Giiesi 
of ( Murrary, 1888 ) ( Contains a long con- 
temporary account of the Sikhi war and its 
diplomacy by a very capable ‘officer.) 


48, Sir, H. Lawrence, Life of, by Bdwards: 


ard Merivale, 3rd ed. in 1 Vol. ( Smith Elder, 
1673 ) (of great value, -espceially on the 
palitical side ). l . 

49. Sir, G. Lawrence—Forty-three. years 
ir India. ( 1874 )( Throws interesting side 
lizhis on the Sikhs and the Second Sikh war.) 

50. Col. A. Mountain—-Memories and 
Letters edited by his widow, 20d ed; 
( ~ongman, 1857 ) Died in battle, 1849. Useful 
h.story.) ` sri 

SL Rait—Life of Hugh, Viscount Gough, 

2 yol ( 1903 ) ( Clearly proves how ais 


Seornfully rejected by Malleson as 


the ` 


. J. C. Marshman. 
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. Was-overborne by Dalhousie even in. military 


matters. } 


52 W, S. B. Hodson,—Twelve: years of a 
soldier’s life in India, edited by his — 
2nd ed.. ( Parker, 1859 ) ( interesting in: every 
part, especially the Miutiny. ). 


53. N, W: Bancroft—From Recruit to 
staff . Sergent with sketches of the 


Campaign (Calcutta F. S. “Smith 1885 } 


( A most vivid sketch of the common asia ; 
_ life and realistic picture of the war. 


54. Sir. H. Havelock--Memories or: by 


editions. 


55, Lord-Clyde,—Life-of, by Shadwel, 2 
vols. ( Blackwood, 1881) ( Detailed.account 


of General Colin Campbell’s experiences in the- 


2nd Sikh war.) _ 


. 56. Reynell Tyler—A biography of, by E. 
1888 ) ( Contains 


G. Parry, (Kegan Paul, 
little of any value.) 


57, General 
of, edited by Lloyd. (1880 ). 


58. “Lee-Warner—Life 
-Vols, ( Macmillan, 1905.) 


59. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
Cmp, and the Zenana, 
( Bentley, 1854) ( The lady’s husband was an 
officer engaged in the war. 


She’ was very. 
active and a facile descriptive writer. Many 
‘graphic.touches. } 

60. Lieutenant Colonel. P, R. Innes. . 


——History: of the Bengal European Regiment 


( S. Marshall, 1885 ) (an useful work, espe- `` 


cially as giving information from the regi- 


„mental history.) 


61. Captain.E, Buckle—Memory of the 
Services of the Gengal Artillery, ‘edited by 


brother,. 


Sutlej 


i Kenyon—Autobiography, 


of Dalhousie, 2 | 
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.( Longman, 1860) several. ' 


Mission the. 7 
2nd ed; .2 Vols. 


m 


w 


nw. 


space, landscapes,” . pictures , showing 
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Kaye. P 1852 )'( of the same class as No. 60) 
62. SirH. Durand—Life of; by his son, 
2 VRNE { 1883) 


63. L: Boerne an Experiences 


_ (1871 ) ( contains, among other things, the 


Punjab before Annesation’ and the Sikh 


Invasion of the Cis Satlej country.) 


Punjab .in 


- 64, S,, S. Thorburn—The Punj 
1904) (A very 


Peace and war ( Blackwood, 


interesting book marked by great literary ` skill . 


Should be 


anda wonderfully; lucid style. 
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Fead by ally o 7 a Ae ; 


coe Sir L, Griffin—-Ranjit Singh ( 3ulerw 
of India Series. 1892 ) ( A well written mono- 
graph by a first rate authority). 


66. ‘Syad Muhammad Latif—Histroy of 
the Punjab ( Calcutta, 1891) (A mere paste 
and scissors work without ` literary charm cr 
historical criticism. A ponderous -and weari- 
some compilation.) 


"67. Gen, Gordon—The Sikhs, (a readatre 
short work with no pretension to originclity.’ 


IN SEARCH OF EXTRATERRESTRIAL CIVILISATIONS 
L KARTASHOVA 


‘In the next two or three months 
be sending radio sign is to approximately ‘15 
ofthe nearest sun-like: stars, said . Vsevolod 
Troitsky, Corresponding Member 
Soviet ‘Academy of Sciences and Chairman 
of the section “Search for Artificial Signals 
froma “Space” of the Radio Astronomy 
Council of the Aeademy of Sciences of the 
USSR. These stars include the Whale Tau, 


the River Epsilon, Procyon, the Hunting Dogs 


. will be 
the 


Beta, Swan 61, etc. The messages 


we will E 


of the — 


sun against the background of surrounding 

stars, as they can’ be seen from this or tha: 

star. Frankly speaking, the probabilizy c? 
success is smal]. Nevertheless, such experi- - 
ments are -necessary.. By working . out 2 

reasonable strategy for the search‘ of extrater- 

restrial civilizations, and’ combining verious 

methods we thus improve the chances of 

success. In my opinion, the main result of 
studying this problem for 20 years is that we 

have started to rely on observational data and 

experiment. 
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The search: for intelligent life. in the 
uriverse is being conducted along three lines : 
the search for the;most primitive forms of 
. Jif in the solar system, the attempts to detect 

pizaets near the stars which are in our, cloosest 
vicinity and the search for extraterrestrial 
’ cirlitzations proper. No matter how paradoxi- 
ca this may sound, the Jatest path is the -most 
accessible and- promising. Why? If we 
aszame. that atleast some extraterrestrial 
eitlizations develop along the same technolo- 
gical path as we do, then ina definite stage 
of zhe development of science and engineering 
they will master ( or have already mastered ) 
electromagnetic waves for communication, 


nevigation and other needs of civilization. . 
` Trsre is no doubt that .they.will also start 


sezrching for intelligent life in the universe. 
Sicce the wish .to get acquainted becomes 
reciprocal, the chances of success will become 
better. ie ; 

Besides, any advanced society, ‘wanting to 


establish ‘a contact, will naturally choose a 
means with the lowest energy expenditures : 
mzst probably not spaceships but electro- 


m=gnetic waves. In order to send a spaceship 
even to the closest star and to bring it back to 
Earth at the speed of light such an - amount of 
energy will be needed which would be „enough 
fcr meeting all needs of mankind for 10,000 
years, or for. operating for 30,000 years a 
pewerful omnidirectional beacon whose signals 
ca be received by tens o? millions of stars. 


` which 
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‘Two . strategies have been developed = 
search for signals specially directed to us, and 


_ for traces of the activities of civilizations 


(television, communication, etc.) . Unfortuna- ! 


tely, so far we have not gained positive results. 
However, methods of search are not yet 
fect. Inthe first place, we have surveyed 
with relatively high sensitivity about 1,000 


per- 


stars—an infinitesimal fraction of the total - 


number of stars. Secondly, it took. us a mere 
several minutes to conduct observations of 
each star. So far not a single signal has been 
received, But does this mean that. they have 
not been sent? The absence of proofsin no 


way means that the proof does not exist. Let 


us assume that signals from outer space are 
sent tous regularly. From where and at 
time must they be received? It is 
necessary to -organize the simultaneous 
‘observations of the entire celestial hemisphere, 
of all stats simultaneously. The Radio Physi- 
cal Research, Institute in the city of Gorky is 
designing such a receiving system. Its first 
section is to be put into operation this year. — 
The workingout of new systems of radio. 


_ telescopes, ` “of new technical facilities and 


methods of communication with the universe, 
including fantastic ones, is in full force in. the 
USSR and abroad, ‘We hope that within 
the next decade investigations conducted in 
various countries will bring us closer to the 
solution of the problem. Each experiment 
is 2 step forward. 


= ey) 
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WHITHER THE AUDITOR'S INDEPENDENCE 
= . Dr R.M.LALL © 


. - i i . 
| Financial statements are basically . the 


epresentations of management and by putting ` 


his signatures thereon the. auditor lends justifi- 
ed credibility to them. If the auditor were 
not independent, the credibility would be next 
to nothing and his signatures would repel 
rather than attract a host of his visible and 
‘invisible clients including investors, employees, 
customers and government agencies. 

There is no doubt that independence in the 
_ sense of being self-reliant and not subordinate 
to others, is an integral part of the practice of 
all professions. Every professional—whatever 
‘his field, of specialisation—shoulders full 
responsibility for his opinion and deserves no 
sympathy if in the formation of his opinion he 
had subordinated his professional judgment to 


others. Likewise, in all phases of his work the ` 


accountant should possess an attitude indica- 
tive of self-reliance as 
integrity ; he should hold himself out to be 
completely free from the control or influence 
of the “management; and his 
judgment should be based on self-imposed 
standards, ‘and specificity of professicnal 
expertise and ethics. In additionto such 
professional independence, the accountant 
while acting as an auditor has to attain what 
may be called ‘audit independence’. This 


independence imparts the idea of upholding 


‘the objectivity or lack of bias in making 
delicate judgments.. ' It enjoins on the auditor 
‘to stand above all such self interest as may 
warp bis judgment ‘even, subconsciously. To 
answer its requirements, the auditor has to 
guard against bestowing any favours on his 


client and has to assure himself with the enjoy- 
i 2 . . 


part of professional. 


professional. 


‘requires an uphill task 


. Which may colour his objectivity. In 
- behalf, much greater obligation is cast on the 
‘profession as a whole than on the individual 


ment of unfettered freedom in chalking out his 
audit programmes, in selecting evidence, books 
and records for his examination and even in 
the preparation of his report. , Furtkermcre, 


- he should avoid even all unintentional feelings 


which may induce him to take decisions not 
befitting the dignity of the profession. I think 
the auditor should be deemed to be not irde- 
pendent if he uses ambiguous language in his 
report or omits material statements “rom his 
report of shifts material statements frcm his 


; formal Teport to the informal report, anc so 


on. ss 


' Equally important, if not more, is the other 
two-fold independence of the auditor, in -hat 
he has to. maintain inde; endence bot- in 
Teality as well as in appearance. : Independence 
‘in reality means the quality of the auditor 
remaining objective, disinterésted and aot 
being influenced by consideration ‘of any perso- 


. nal advantage. Independence in appearance 


refers tohis freedom from all corceivable 


conflicts of interests likely to shake public con- 
fidence in his independence in reality. This 
i on the pa-t of the 
auditor and calls upon him to have a {nll grasp 
of all pressures and circumstances 


iacluding 
those too subtle for 


immediate recognition, 
this 


practitioner. Independence in appearance is 
of paramount importance in the buildiag uz of 
the image of the profession. Unless the public 
reposes confidence in the objectivity of auditors 
in certification > of financial Statements, the 
profession is likely to be reduced to a shacow 


202 
of its own self. f oar 
£Z] this explains in brief the concept of 
indezendence in its varied forms. It would be. 
refreching to find how far the! profession has 
com: tp to the desired standard. Itis unfor- 
tuna that no research methodologies have ` 
‘been gone through for arriving at an objective 
assesment. The opinions expressed on the 
point as to whether the auditor is independent 
or nci, and if so, to what extent, would, there- 
fore, be subjéctive. Subject to this limitation, 
I wculd.like to dilate briefly on this aspect. 


t approach to bis job, the auditor 
resercbles a judge. On the consideration of 
evidence before him, the judge tries to find out 
the tath of the matter. So does the auditor. 
Ont basis of records, information and 
expleaetions rendered to him, he pronounces 
his ozinion on the fairness and truthfulness of 
financial statements. .Though the essential 
nature of the audit profession is identical with 
that =f the judiciary, yet ‘the profession can 
hard!~ lay claim to any inbuilt features invest- 
ing ii with the due degree of integrity and 


independence. As a matter of fact its structure ` 


shines in contrast with that of the judiciary. 
Unlixe auditors, judges are appointed by the 
State. They donot look to the litigants for 
their appointment or continuity of office. They 
haveno connections with those whose cases 
they decide. Against this, inherent'in ‘the 


present practiceof audit area number of 
factcs which - inhibit the  auditor’s 
indecendence. ‘me pinpoint a fèw of 
them a ~ 


Erst, by far the bulk of audit fees’ comes 
from companies. Here the company law, by 
and ‘urge, enyisages the appointment of the 
auditor generally by shareholders or. directors 
and 2 certain cases by the government. . By 
the very nature of things an auditor appointed 
by the directors over whose performance he is 
to sit_n udgm2n: ,can hardly exercise his 


' auditor by 


- mere dummies of the directors. 


- view to ensuring their appointment 


"by the 
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fully and faithfully. In fact, 
scheme defeats the very purpose of 
As regards the appointment of the 
shareholders, itis a’ well-known’ 
fact that in so many cases the shareholders are 
As. such, the. 
auditor appointed by them is no shade. 'better 
than the one appointed bythe directors. 
Otherwise also, in most cases, the, shareholders 


independence 
such a 
audit. 


~- are scattered over vast areas and consequently 


they donot attend general meetings at which 
they can exercise their power to appoint the 
auditor, and therefore have hardly any effective 
say in the appointment of auditors. Further, 


<in the majority of cases the directors command 


the 


controlling shares and in the guise of 


‘shareholders, they act as the virtual appoint- 


ing authority of the 
cases, are not 
danced to 


auditor. That is why 
wanting where auditors have 
‘the tunes of the directors with a 
for next 
term. À ; 

A powerful lobby in the profession , is 
against interfering with the present scheme « on - 
the ground that it is the inherent right of the 
investors, be they the directors or shareholders 
to appoint their own auditors. I am sure the 
absurdity of this contention would be self- 
evident if I am permitted to stretch ita little 
further. -It would then be an equally well- 


` founded right of the accused to sit as his own 
- judge and 
- assessee to choose his own assessing officer ! 


an equally inherent right of the 

Secondly, assaid above, though the 
appointment of the auditor is generally made: 
shareholders yet it is just on paper.. 
Basically the eppointmentis made by the 
directors. Under the company law the appoint- 
ing authority fixes the remuneration ` of © 
auditors. 
interest is held by the directors. It is thus the 
directors as directors, or directors in the guise 


. of shareholders, or directors having been inves- . 


ted with delegated power by the shareholders: 


In almost all cases the controlling ` 
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who actually fix the remuneration of the 
When his remuneration is fixed by 
sits 


auditor. 
those on whose performance the auditor 
-in judgment, it is left tol anybody’s: 
find with what justification the auditor can 
boast of exercising his iudependence fully. The 
situation is no-better in the case of government 
companies, 
government to fix the auditor’s remuneration, 
but there unfortunately the government 
practically in all cases seeks the approval of 
the directors before stamping the remuneration 
with the seal of its sanction.. . > 

Thirdly, the auditor seems to suffer from 
the lack of independence or'at least the show 
of it when acting as an auditor he undertakes 


to render management services. When the | 
accountant: functions asan adviser he 
necessarily involves himself logically amd 


emotionally in management decision and its 
outcome, and in this process he is likely to` be 
` biased in taking delicate decisions. Look at 
the balance sheets of a large number of corpo- 
rations just to find that 
management services is much more ithan that 
for the.audit. One who performs the audit 
function and management services for the 
same client, would naturally prefer to retain 
the client for such ' services and ` thereby 
relegate his job as an auditor to that of the 
adviser. Once management services are 
‘performed by the auditor, a. equality of 
interest between the auditor and the manage- 
ment begins to sprout. The auditor gets an 
'-jnterest in the company, at least a financial 
interest dependent on his prestige asa 
successful adviser. This interest differs not in 
` {kind but only in degree from that of a member 
-of the management team. In this ‘situation one 
has every right to suspect that the auditor may 
succumb to pressures . impinging upon his 
impartiality. In this process the loss of objec- 
tivity ishelpeda great deal by the highly 


guess to ` 


No doubt, the law empowers the. when-the 


independent. 


the payment for - 
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flexible accounting principles, It is not eno ugh 


for the auditor to say that he is inderendeat. 
On top, the third parties have a legitimcte right 
to question his independence. . The Securities 
and Exchange Commission ‘ (U.S.A. ) has 
refused to recognise the independence cf certi- 
fied public accountants in a number of cases 
same accountant was actirg as an 
auditor and at the same time was rendering 
management’ services. Similarly the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics holds the: if the 
auditor makes management decisions a: a fart 
of management services while serving the same 
client as an auditor, he will not be corsidered 
Personally I think we per- 
formance of management services and udit: ng 
for the. same client is a combination of incom- 
patible "services, The situation calls tor 
separation of these two types of services. I 
hold that if auditing has to commaad the 
respect of all concerned, it must be indepen- 
dent and at the same tiine must appear to be 
inde pendent, particularly if auditing lars claim 
to its proper place as a part of social zontal. 
There.is no other way out.’ 

Fourthly, the present organisati onal set-up 
of the profession also poses a few ‘probiems to 
independence, There is a tendency of smaller 
firms growing into big firms and big firns i-to 
bigger ones. This necessarily calls for he 
completion of audit work through the medicm 
of a large number of employees who may not 
be chartered accountants. In this process ine 
direct contact between the client end the 
partners of the firm is greatly los. Qne 
wonders whether the staff manned by tnquali- 
fied persons can be taken to Possess the same 


‘degree of independence as the partners of zae 
"firm. Further, ifin a certain firm the major 


portion of the income is contributed by oze 
single client, does it not denote its 
dependence on 
independence ? 


econoric 
that client i impinging cpon ‘ts 
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Tames without number I have heard it said 
that -ndependence is basicaly a state of mind. 
I dc admit it is, and that a conscious auditor 
woud have the guts of opposing and denying 
the sishes of those employing him. The 
queston that troubles me is how many of us 
can 2ford to-possess that state of mind parti- 
culecly when we find that ax the call of a client 
there are a very large number of persons offer- 
ing tceir services as auditors on the same terms 
or een terms more favoureble to the client. 
How many of us can resist the temptation of 
not xbscribing to the wishes of the client when 
the xrestige of an auditor is determined more 
by ta2 luxuries he accumvlates and rolls in 
thar. >y the professiónal skill he possesses as 
an zuditor ? It-is no wonder 
conscious 
his client, is sooner. than later replaced ‘by 
ano—er. The Gresham’s law seems to come 
into operation. 

Tae so-called restrictions under the cóm- 
pan; law for ensuring the continuance of the 
aud=or are not effective. For example, if the 
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management wants to remove an auditor, 

the auditor just gets a right to make represen- 
tations. If the nature of the representations is 

examined in depth it will appear that they “are 

justin the nature ofa right given to the- 
auditor to cry while an injustice is being done: 
‘to him but donot bestow any effective remedy 

on him to get the redressal of -his grievance. 


For the reasons stated above, one may not 
question the competence of the auditor but one 
has every rightto suspect the exercise of 
independence - by him. Czar’s wife may be 
above board but at least does not appear to be 
so! In‘its present setting the profession looks 
‘of competent persons shorn of 
independence. Ifeelif the profession can 
demonstrate that it does exercise independence 
bothin reality and appearance there is no 
reason why it should not get its due share of ' 
audit and why it should not replace'those who __ 
are presently éngaged in the audit of accounts — 
of the Central Government and - pie Govern- 


ments. 
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CHALLENGES FOR THE EIGHTIES 


Dr. B. R. S., GUPTA 


Needless to add, 
serious business, It must take the shape of an 
objective analysis of policies, programmes 


relating to economic growth, Eighties are now 
. here, What these hold ‘in store for mankind, 
politically, economically and socially, is 
difficult to tell about one may hope that the 
coming decade would be less turbulent and 
troublesome and more prosperous and peace- 
ful. It is hoped that it would enable the man- 
kind to realise some of its cherished goals and 
-dreams that have been eluded so far. 

‘It is an established fact that our society has 
become too much political, Our economic 
policiees have become servient to and, indeed 

‘levers of political power. Itis beyond doubt 
thata number of measures wereitaken not 
because they yielded any significant economic 
benefit to society but because they served ‘the 
political ends of those who were in positions 
of authority. In sucha systemitis not 


_ surprising that progrees which is much talked , 


about always gets a second place. 

In the future there is a great need to bind 
us more firmly to the national interests and for 
the purpose a new social conscious is required. 
if this happens that picturs will unfold itself 

' can be so much better. I am firmly of the view 
that if economic growth is put at the centre of 
the stage even social problems will be one 
automatically. 

The economic scenario of the 1980's has to 
be considered in the context of three ever- 
siding considerations :— . 

{—Political situation ; 

2—Structure jof economic policy ; 

3—-Physical limits to growth ; 

The political stability is the sine qua non of 


i 


‘Looking ahead’ is a 


. government 


economic development. Along with a stable 
government, within a democratic framework, 
ca strong government is equally importart, waich 


- will make the system work both in form and 


spirit. Only a strong government is able to 
take economic decisions on purely econcmic 
considerations. Policy is not made ar instru- 
mert in the political power-game. In ihe past, 
when the government became weak drastic 
policies came to be adopted for their poli:ical 
advantage. In my humble opinion, iz the 80’s 
we shall have.not only a stable but a strong 
which is committed to develop- 
mert and will address itself to the econcmic 
taska implicit in providing larger employnent 
to the people and producing more goods waich 
ere required to improve. the standard of living. 
The 20 Point Economic Programme shall be a 
bocn to the depressed and opressed ciasses of 
the society. It will eradicate not only poverty 
from the society but also create new employ- 
ment opportunities to the unemployed 
class. 
Development pragrammes have to be harmoni 
sed with the economic policies to ensure tha- the 
goals that are set out are actually achieved. The 
policy structure conditions the very process of 
growth. In India this factor has not been 
given due importnace in the formulation of 
development programmes. Almost ecch Flan 
has been drawn up without any _ reference to 
the incentive and disincentives effect of the 
policies by which economic behaviour of the 
individuals is influenced. Neédless to add, the 
terms and conditions on which lezns and 
financial aid etc. are offered, have a very direct 
bearing on savings, investment, exports and 
ultimately on the rate of growth of production 
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and employment generation. The high degree 

- of coatrol of prices and distribution, excessive 
tate of personal and coyporate taxation, the 

high z vate of interest, the preocoupation with 

has zen described as concentration of economic 

powe. At the- present moment, there is a great 

needior the reorientation of the measures 

whics have come in the wey of “development, 

in orcer to achieve the growth that is possible 

and which should be harnessed in the coming 

decade. , 
Iz spite of the satisfactory development of 


agricclture, fhere has been an . imbalance 
between different kinds of crops. The major 
imbeiances that are ' discernible are 
between :— 


1—cash crops and crops ; : & 


2—in foodgrains are .between cereals and 


pulses. 
Coviously,. 
, corrected because import of pulses- in large 
‘quarcities . is not possible nor of cotton for 
oilsezds undertaken in large amounts without 
puttirg pressures on the balance of payments. 
To correct these imbalances; it-is imperative 
that -igh-yielding varities of seeds are develop- 
ed through intensive research and also larger 
inpu-3 like irrigation and fertilisers are provid- 
ed. It should be necessary to tap at least 80% 
of thz total irrigation potential. 
ten yzars the area under irrigation should be 
increesed from about 48 million hectares to 86 
million hectares. The investment requirements 
will, =o doubt, be large-over Rs. 2;000 crores 
per y2ar, onan average. The extension of 
irrigezion would automa tically put up, gross 
cropzed'area to about 200 million hectares, 
This effort naturally should besupported by 
comcensurate production and use of 

fertil cers. : 
Inthe 80’s agriculture, ‘by itself, would 
solve nearly 50% of the unemployment 
probiem. It shall not be out of place to men- 


` ment potential 


these’ imbalances : need to be_ 


‘emphasised and estimated from 
circles that there are over 4,000 different kinds T 


Inthe next, 
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tion that employment ganeration in agriculture 
would be nearly 21 ‘million in ‘the next ten 
years. Agricultural development is required. 
not only to - produce the mass consumption: 
‘goods like food-grains, 
oils, etc, but also to generate 
opportunities particularly to workers in the 
rural:areas who are either unemployed or only 
partly employed. It has been iexpressed by the- 
planners and ‘administrators that the “ employ- 


than what is usually believed. Employment is, 
generated not only in activities like construc- 
tion terracing, bunding, land reclamation, soil 


conservation, gully control, etc., but: also on. 


farms and post-harvest operations, including 
transport, warehousing and processing etc. 

In the field of industry, á new approach 
needs to be adopted in order to achieve the 
targeted growth and quicken the pace of the 
rate of growth already achieved. It has 


industrial 


of. controls imposed by the centre and states. 
An entrepreneur has to undertake the develop- 
ment of industry within these parametres. 
‘Variety of controls which make it extremely 
dificult for new project to come up or 
expansions to be undertaken, Taans can 
be multiplied in this regard.as follows. :— 


1—The Industries Development and Regu- 
{ation Act ; 


2—The Monopolies and Trade Restrictive: 
Practices Act ; 

3—The Foreign. 
Act; i 
4—Companies Act ; 

5—Income Tax Act ; 

6—Capital Issues Control ; 

7—Import licensing ; 

8—Import ‘Regulations—formal and in-- 
formal-pertaining to prices and distribution ; 

Needless to add, 


Hiectntgs 


that the government of 


textile suger, edible 
employment: . 


in agriculture is much larger’ 


Regulation. ` 





-execution is the Capital Issues Controi. 
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‘India recognise the adverse impact of controls 
on the economic development and had 
appointed the Dagli Committee which has 
recently submitted its report.’ The committee 
‘thas pointed out that controls have administra- 
tive in character than ‘overt’ as they should 
have been. The burden of the song is ‘that 
controls have stood in the way of smooth 
development, - Even while arriving this simple 
„proposition and co nclusion the commission has ` 
gone the whole hog to suggest removel of con- 
trols, wherever possible. Rather the committee 
has only fiddled . with some’ of the controls 
leaving their rigoure almost intact. “The only 
control which has been recommended for the 
The 
verdict could have been extended tō many 
-other controls as well. 

. The whole.approach of the government in 
‘regulating the industry has been negative in 
character. The original idea behind the indus- - 
tries (Development Regulation ) Act was 
entirely different. . It was to ensure that . the 
development of industry is co-ordinated with 
thé complimentary services that are needed 
namely, power, water, railways, etc. But in 


. practice, industrial licensing became a method 


of rationing industrial, projects between 
different entrepreneurs. Reinforced by the 
Manopalies and Restrictive Trade Practiafs Act 
the industrial policy became a means of keep- 
ing out the-so-called large houses from under- 
taking development of industries except those 
which has been reserved for them. This had 
“very severe repurcussions not only because the 
sphere of operations of large industries became 
restricted but also because of the delays that < 
were involved in ‘ getting _ government 


Keeping in view the needs of Eighties, 
Industrial policy shall require 
_which may be designed on the 


-of efficiency 


at each stage. The pokcy zas, 
become, negative in characier. 
the 
modiicat.ons 
following 


permissions 
therefore, 


lines :— 


—Firstly'; industrial licensing sbould be 
withdrawn in respect of small and med um 
units investing in any industry of large houses 
in any industry or large houses in industries 
involving investment of over 10 crorss. The 
advantage is that small will compete wich small 
and large will compete preventing cross com- 
petition and at the same time raising jhe level 
and bringing .down the cos: of 
production to the minimum. ` 


—Secondly ; ‘in industries with investment 
below Rs. 10 crores large ` houses should be 


‘permitted to invest only after getting a licazse 


from the authorities. The intention is that 
large should not compete with smali bu: at che 
same time there should pot be a development 
gap. When the gapis visualised by che 


. authorities large houses can be allowec to go 
‘into industries‘ involving investment of less 
-than Rs 10 crores. 


—Thirdly ; ‘it: is imperative that a Suilt-in- 
growth of 5 to 10% per year must be acceped 
asa norm inall policy formulations. This 
shouid be allowed to all industries, includ:ag 
the large houses. 

The widening of the entrepreneurial base ia 
a desirable ‘objective whicli must be sursted 
vigorously.. Large industries will not complete 
with medium or small and lead to concentza- 
tion of economic power to the detrimer:. of the 
smaller enterprises,- y 


LEFTISM AND -LEFTIST UNITY IN INDIA 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


-eftism in India has assumed an altogether 
different meaning and significance after the 
attainment of so-called, Independence. Before 
Independence i.e. 15th August, 1947 meaning 
of Leftism in India politics was the overthrow 
of E-itish power by hook or by crook ‘and 
unccnditional or unqualified complete 
Independence. But, after the attainment of 
Indzjendence Leftism in India has assumed 

n altogether different meaning. It means the 
complete overthrow of capitalist power and 
- brirging about the regime of the 
of nroletarial. 

Sefore Independence Subhas Chandra Bose 
forced a Left, Consolidation Front in May, 
1932 with the aim of cverthrow -of British 
pover from India. ‘With that aim in view, he 
gav2 a clarion call to all jeft and progressive 
forces in India to come under a common leftist 
forum. But, unfortu nately, ‘Congress Socialist 
Parzy and the Commu nist Party of India did 
not żoin in that Front. ' Only for afew days 
M. S. Roy, a veteran revolutionary - and 
fouzder of Radical Democratic Party, joined 
in tris Left Consolidation ‘Front. Laler.on he 
was separated from the Front on the false plea 
that Subhas had a fascistic 
pol:tical theory. 

4fter. the cepa tke of Subhas Chandra 
from India’s political firmament Leftism has 
gotaset back. In the August Revolution of 
1942 Radical Democratic Party and the Com- 
mucust Party headed by M. N. Roy and P.C. 
Joszi playeda second fiddle to the British 
Government. Labour Fronts of.these two 
, parses wiz. indraa Federation of Labour and 

Alil india Trade Unioa Congress also became a 


distatorsip . 


tendency in his : 


platform for British Government. The Com- 
munist Party went further than Radical Demo- 
cratic Party and declared the Imperialistic war 
as people’s war and described Subhas Chandra, 


hero of the I.N.A., as a Quisling or an .enémy 
of the 


Revolution Communist ‘Party of India, 
Revolutionary Socialist Party of India 
Forward Bloc etc., however, joined in 


_ August Revolution and their leaders were ke, 


in detention. 


After the attainment of Independence the 


task of consolidating different Leftist parties- 
in India was urgently needed. Meanwhile in 
1947 Congress Socialist Party under the. leader- 
ship of Jai Prakash Narain. assumed the name 
‘Socialist Party of India’. In the beginning of 
1948 at Patna an attempt was made to ‘form a. 
Left United Front , under the leadership of 
Swami Sahajananda, who was a close friend of 
Subhas Chandra in 1939 in forming Left 
Consolidation Front. In that Front ‘the 


Communist Party of India and Socialist Party: . 


did not join, In December, 1948 M. N. Roy: 
an ardent advocate ,of Maxism who played a 
prominent part in Revolution’ 

continents i.e. America ( Mexico ), _ 


in three 
Europe- 


country. Congress Socialist Party, ` 


` 


a 


( Russia ) and Asia (China) disbanded his. | 


party.formed in 1940 and started a movement: 
for people’s education in the political line. 
From Party Radical Democratic Party was. 


_ converted into a movement and attempted to- 


bring about a revolutionary change in India’s. 
political scene by Renaissance, People’s Com- 
mittee and Rationalism. Into her words, he 
abandoned the revolutionary colour and hence- 
forth no longer wads reckoned as a leftist force: 


\ È 


LEPTISM AND LEFTIST UNITY IN INDIA 


in India. 

In this context came Sarat Chandra Bose, 
who was Leader of the Congress Party in 
‘Central Assembly in 1946.i.e. prior to Indepen- 
dences and who resigned from Congress Work- 
ing Committee and the Congress Party on the 
issue of partition of India and Bengal on 
‘communal basis, 
to assimilate all the progressive left parties in 
India and established United Socialist’ Organi- 
sation in October, 1949 on seventeen funda- 
mental principles. Few of those which can 
even now be the basis of common platform of 
lefi parties in India, are mentioned below :— 

(1) Scientific Socialism i.e. Marxism 
should be the basis of nity of all socia- 
list in India. 

(2) Abolition of landlordism. 

_ (3) Nationalisation,of key and basic idus 
tries. %4 ; 


(4) Nationalisation of foreign capital. 
(5) Boundaries of provinces to be redistribu- 


ted according to language basii: 
(6) Free Education, 
(7) Food and shelter from State. 
(8) Hindusthani written in Roman Script 
should be the lingua franca of India. ` 
(9). Complete equality of.sexes. 
(10) Military training should be made eom- 
pulsory. 
` The basis of unity was Scien tific: Socialism 
or Marxism. But, unfortunately, Socialists did 
not join the United Socialist Organisation and 
the Communists were not invited as they owed 
their allegiance to a foreign power e.g. Soviet 
Russia. The organisation was meant for any 
prrty or organisation or individual who believ- 
ed in that ideology. The Socialist Leader Jai 
Paakash Narain in a public meeting in Calcutta 
expressed-his doubt about the successfulness of 
the Left Front organised by Sarat Chandra. 
According to him, different parties under 
different political ideologies and leadership 


2 


Sarat Chandra endeavoured . 
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would not ultimately be able to remain united. 
However, he hoped that the noble erdeavour 
of Sarat Chandra might be crowned with 
success. Instead of front he advocatec a 
United Socialist Party. Rammonohar Lchia, 
another leader of the Socialist Party, invited 
Sarat Chandra to - join the Socialist Perty ond 
strengthen it. 

In the inaugural address Sarat Chardra 
expressed the hope of the gradualls Ipar. ies 
would forget their individuaj entities end ‘:nat 
through common endeavour the existing Sozia- 
list leftist and progressive parties will z1ad _al- 
ly dissolve themselves and a United Socialist 
Party will evolve out of the United Socia.ist 
Congress.’ But, unfortunately that Lope re- 
mained unfinished upto -the present moment 
and the . United Socialist Organisation was 
‘gracually disrupted. The Left United Front 
in different provinces had been star-ed only 
witk the one aim of defeating the ruling party, 
but those Left Parties were disrupted after he 
elections were over. This is the result of se~en 
elections since 1952, 


In 1951 Krishk'Majdeor Party uréer -he 
leadership of J. B. Kripalani emerged : polti- 
cal arena of India. In 1952 Krisha‘< Praja 
Party was amalgamated with Socialist Part of 
India and assumed the name ‘Praja Socia.ist 
Party’ under the leadership of Jai Prakz:sh 
Narain and J. B. Kripalani. Later on Forward 
Block ( Subhasist ) joined the Praja Socieist 


Party. In 1962 the Communist Party = sas 


- divided into two parties—one as -Cosmuczist 


Party of India under the leadership of S A. 
Dange and another as Communist ?arty of’ 
India ( Marxist ) under the leadership of N S. 
Namboodripad. In West Bengal, Commun: st 
Party of India ( Marxist ) assumed its political 
power and is the biggest politica! party in tzat 
State. In Tipperah also it has gained >olitizal 
supremacy. In 1977 a new Party under Morzrji 
Desai, Jai Prakash Narain and J. B, Kzipaisni 
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was fæmed under the name and style ‘Janata 
Party. It defeated Congress (Indira) in all 
provizces andatthe Centre. But.due to 
interral 


election’ again Indira Gandhi gained her politi- 
cal stpremacy. Janata Perty was formed on 
the b.sis of Gandhism and class-collaboration. 
It hac no connection with the principles of 


Marxism. ‘The Election Manifesto which was , 


dra ft-d in prison clearly laid down the basis of 
unity as Gandhism or  class-collaboration. 
More-ver, aright reactionary Party, “Jan 


Sangl*, which was formed in 1951 under the- 


leade-ship of Dr. Shyma Prasad Mookerjee,,. 
‘joine. in that Party. Hence, under no 
circumstances, it can be described as left force 
in India. It was rather a substitute of 


Cong-zss -(Indira) in’ Indian political è 


arena 


Tais is, in short, the picture of political 


partie in India. Congress, Janata Party, 
Jan =angh, Hindu 
repre ənt reactionary: parties based on class- 
collaxoration and communal frenzy. On the 
other aénd, Communist Party of India, Com- 
muni - Party of India ( Marxist ), Revolution- 
ary Communist Party of India, Revolutionary 
Socia!.st Party of India, Forward Bloc, Socia- 
list Unity Centre, Sanjukta Socialist .Party 
form 3 - by Rammonohar  Lohia etc.—all 
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disputes it was -divided and the 
Presic2nt was forced to dissolve Parliament and’ 
held <n untimely election in 1980. In that ` 


Mabasabha_ etc.,—all . 


z an e AE 
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‘ represent Leftist and progressive parties based . 


on Scientific Socialism or Marxism. The task 
before the laftists is to unite all the leftist . or 
Maxist or progresseve parties and individuals 
‘who believe in Marxism in economic sphere on 
acommon strong platform, and if possible, 
party on certain definite economic and political 


`. programmes. ‘The task is not easy. Difficul- — 


ties lie ahead in forming ‘the ‘United Socialist 
Party. Some socialist party will decry it as an 
unwarranted task. According to it, overthrow 
of capitalist forces through ballot box is -not a 
solution anda left united party, however. 


` strong and benevolent it may be, will be unable 


to solve our daily problem of food, shelter and 
education. But, it should be remembered that 
at the initial stage armed revolution will be 


crushed by strong capitalist, government backed. 


by military and foreigr powers. Gradually 
they can cometo desired end. Capture of 


' power through parliamentary system is a first 


step and after ‘that we can proceed to capture 
power by armed forces or armed revolution. 
This is the considered opinion of .V.I. Lenin 
put forward: in his book. ‘Left Wing Com- 


. Munism—an infantile disorder’. 


Opinions expressed above may vary. - But, 
we hope that a; dispassionate discussion. may 
be held among the educated masses about the 
ways and means of bringing about a peaceful 
and prosperous ‘society in India. With that 
aim and hope we conclude our article. 
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HYPNOTISM IS SCIENCE NOT MAGIC 
SANTOSH KUMAR DE 


Hypnotism is not magicnor has it any 
-mystery in it. It is a part of psychology. In 
the 19th century it developed from Mesmerism. 
and received a considerable stimulus from its 
use in surgerical operation. Before the 
discovery of anaesthetics, ‘operations were 

‘performed under hypnotism. An English 
surgeon, James Braid by name after careful 
study of hypnotism came to ‘know that the 
whole conception of magnetic fluid, magnatism 

, and magic was false, but that the phenomena 
of sleep, anasthesia, automatic obedience and 
so forth were consistently produced by psycho- 

logical process which remained obscure for 
about a century because they had not been 
properly: studied. He gave anew term to it 

namely Hypnotism. i 

After this hypnotism was studied bya 
number of phyiscians in France, England and 

_ America. In the latter part of the nineteenth 

_ century, Charcot a French physician establish- 
ed hypnotism as a major clinical attraction of 
his famous clinics at the Salpetricre Hospital 
in Paris in 1882. He had succeeded in secur- 

_ ing the approval of the Academy of Science 
for those some cures by hypnotism which 
Mesmer, an Austrian, had practised in Paris a 
hundred years earlier. Soon after the 
establishment of this  clinic,a wave of 
enthusiasm for hypnotism spread all over 
Europe, and students from Germany, Austria 
ete, came to’ Paris to. witness Charcot’s 
demonstrations. _But Charcot’s demonstra- 
tions were more spectacular than curative. He 
was soon challenged by Bernheim of Nancy. 
Bernheim showed that hypnotism ‘far from 
being ‘a morbid state peculiar to hysterical 


cases was a state akin to normal slesp. He 
also proved that the manifestations demonstra- 
ted by Charcot in hypnotised patients vere cue 
to the suggestions of the operator.  har-:or 
believed that hypnosis itself was a pat-ologizal 
entity and the capacity to be hypnotiszd wa3 a 
sign of abnormality. It was this dJoct-:ne 
which separated the views of Charcct from 
those of Liebeawlt ; it had also the =ect of 
confining the use of hypnosis in Faris to 
demonstration rather than to treatmerz. 

None could understand the nature cf sleep 
in hypnotism. Almost up to the last: decade 
of the 19th century psychologistts were ignor.:nt 
of the real cause of hypnotism, and they fazed 
to detect the fine line of demarcation >etwzen 
real sleep and hypnosis: It was Paviov wao 
demonstrated that when-a superficial <r srt- 
ciently deep inhibition does not emt-ace the 
whole cerebral cortex, but only ons ca 
number of its parts, it causes, sleep only in 
those parts. This peculiar and partial sleep is 
the physiological basis of hypnotism 

When Charcot established his clinic 3 Paz:s, 
S. Freud who later on became the {cremcst 
psychologist fell in with him, and his m-re 
renowned pupil Janet—twe investigatc-s w20 
had been studying the | phenomena bf 
hypnotism and had succeeded in demorstrat:ig 
that under hypnosis all manner of chysizal 
symptoms could be induced by suggestior— 
burns, swelling, paralysis, anaesthesia, and o 
forth. They described the state prodiced Ly 
hypnosis as dissociation of consciousness a:d 
established the fact that in the hypzotie or 
dissociated state a person could have mary 
ideas of which he was in his waking stair total- 
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ly urcware. While Charcot and’ Jannet used 
hypnosis forthe cure of physical disease, it 
nevez occured to them that dissociated state of 


' consciousness might,be used asa means of 


diagrcsing and dispersing mental troubles. 
Feud now sei up as a nerve specialist at 
Vien was, struggling hard to establish a 
practice in nervous and .mental disorders. 
Sedaiive ` medicines, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy and hypnotism formed the entire 
armamentarium of mental physicians at that 
time. At this juncture he came in. . contact 
.with = distinguished nerve’ specialist named 
Josexh Brewer who described to him a curious 
and interesting case he had récently had of a 
wom=a who was suffering from paralytic symp- 
toms, disorders of speech and somnambulism. 
Brewer had hypnotised her and got ;jher to talk 
of her symptoms under hypnosis. 
that in this condition she tended to trace back 
any given symptom to its origin, and moreover 
that each symptom whe» thus traced dis—- 
appeared and did not-recur. Brewer was a 
busy practitioner and had no time to pay 
necessary attention to such cases. He, there- 
fore, called Freud to help him. Freud readily 
tovE up Brewer’s suggestion and started to 
trea: nervous patients according to his new 
plac. The results were very encouraging and 
soor several cures were reported. . Then for 
several years both Brewer and Freud used 
hyp=osis regularly, and Brewer was so satisfied 


witt the method that he never departed from ` 


it. Butit was not so with Freud. He soon 
fousd that cures by hypnosis were uncertain 
and ften only temporary. In the course. of 
treecment Freud found that . improvement 
occured only when certain significant but 
forgotten incidents in the patient’s life came 
back to memory and when the communication 
of each information to the doctor was attended 
wita appropriate emotional disturbances. 
Frend thought that it was the forgotten pent- 


` patent’s life. 


He found - 


. the 


‘his hand on the patient's | forehead, 
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up emotion that remained as an obstacle’in the 
mind that caused the nervous symptoms. Then 
Freud came to the view that it is a. psychologi- 
cal rather than a physiological condition that 
acts asthe inciter of the nervous disorders.. 
Brewer and Freud soon parted company with: 
each other owing to difference of opinion. 
Now after this difference of opinion with | 
Brewer, Freud was definite that it was the 
buried memory that caused the disease; so 
now his attention was directed to the revival 
of forgotten but significant affairs of the 
The sympathetic and patient 
listening attitude of the physician was not. — 
always enough;,to bring to light some of the 
buried memories as many patients could not be 
hypnotised. He had seen the famous French 
hypnotist Bernheim removing . post-hypnotic 
amnesia by repeated assurances accompanied. 
by little pressure with hand on the head of the 
subject. A person under hypnosis may be 
made to behave in all sorts of queer manner 
but when he is roused from the hypnotic state, 
he cannot recall what happened to him during 
trance; specially, if the hypnotiser 
happens to give him any suggestion to that 
effect. This loss of memory is called post- 
hypnotic amnesia, .Freud thought that the - 
amnesia of his patients and the post-hypnotic 
amnesia were of the same type and should — 
yield to similar’ measures. So, when ‘the 
patient failed to reveal any buried memory in 
connection with the disease, Freud would place 
exert a 
little pressure and assure him that the . forgot-- 


ten memory would now come into his mind. 


The result was satisfactory on the whole but. 
there were occasions on which the patient 


` would say that he remembered nothing. Under 
. such circumstances, 


Freud would, put more 
pressure and insist that the patient must speak 


out Whatever came up in his mind. The 
-thought that was produced under such condi- 


1) 


_ reality is 


‘tion was quite irrelevant; but Freud could 
-detect nought for naterial even in this irrele- 


vant ‘thought. Out of this Freud discovered 
the technique of psychoanalysis Thus finally 


` Freud rejected hypnosis as a method for 


treatment of nervous disease. 


As soon as Freud could realise the defect - 


of pressure method, he adopteda „new one 
which made him famous asa psychoanalyst. 
The patient was now taken to a semidarkened 
room and was allowed to lie or sit comfortably 
on a couch with closed eyes to relax his 
muscles. The patient was required to mainta- 
ina passive attitude jand faithfully and honest- 
ly give utterance to every passing thought that 
came up into his mind without let or hindrance 
and without concidering . whether the meterial 
was relevant or irrelevant, moral or immoral. 
The . physician would - keepa note of the 
patient's thoughts and would gather his mate- 
tial and link up the thoughts from the appa- 
tent; detatched or separate thoughts. The 
associational link remains unconscious to the 
patient, and it is a business of the physician to 


make it: conscious. ha 


It is in this unconscious region of the mind 
tbat the roots of the mental disease are to be 
found. This process of laying bare the 
unconscious or bringing into consciousness 


-those unconscious elements in it aud Super- 


ego which are in -conflict with or.untrue to 
known as the Free Association 
Method andthe analytical procedure for 
unearthing the ‘unconscious by this process is 
known: as Psycho-analysis. This'is a difficult 
task, for the patient finds very soon the ideas 
which automatically produce a condict with 
his sense ‘of ,decency and decorum but he 
should not be’ allowed 
finally abandoned hypnotism, as has already 
been said, as-an aid to the revival of buried 
memory. Thetreatment that aims simply at 
the discharge of pentup emotions by arousing 


HIPNOTISM IS SCIENCE NOT MAGIC 


to do that. ‘Freud 
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the memory of the significant. pathogezic past 
incident either by hypnosis or in acy other 
manner is known as the Cathartic treatment. 
The cathertic method has been fouzd very 
suitable in the treatment of war. neurosis and 
shell-shock cases. 


Following up and developing the theories 
of Charcot and Janet, Freud postulated :tkree 
‘areas’ or states of mind, the unconscizus, che 
preconscious and the conscious. 


The unconscious mind is the recer-acle of 
our entire past experience from birch. The 
preconscious is the threshold between the 
conscious and the unconscious. It zontzins 
material thatis not at the momer:in the 
unconscious butcan be recalled at will. 
Freud could now realise that in our ordirary 
working life ideas and impulses originate in 
the unconscious, where théy are expersnce= as 
emotion but not thought in word:. Taey 
either pass freely thence across the threslold 
of the pre-conscious into consciousness, or 
else are repressed before reaching the < areshold 
and remain unconscious. 


The earlier “analysts considered tha: all 
inhibitions were removed by externe ization, 
ard that when the patient had realised men- 
tally and emotionally the root of his ¢-ficulties 
they ceased to exist and he was able to deal 


-witk his problems. The result was a restora- 


tion of the health of the body and mizd. The 
modern analyst realises that while this is often 
true itis by no means always so. He uses 
therefore more flexible technique adartable as 
need arises. 


_ But some psycho- therapists still rake use 
of hypnosis either to get at deeply buried 
material ortoinduce temporary contr:l in 
cases of insomnia, drug-taking, drizking etc. 
with the. hope of thus setting up a> conizary 
habit. It is also used in treatizg some 
types of insanity, where the mental deraage- 


+ 


24 
ment is of such a nature that the — patient 
canaot give conscious attention, __ 
It must be considered in this connection 


the: hypnosis, while it is often confused 
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with suggestion, is of course not at all the 
same thing. They ate two entire different 
things. This should always be borne in 
mind, 


. AN ATTEMPT TO LEGALISE THE FASCIST 


IN CHILE 
, KAREN KHACATUROV 
Member of the Bureau of the Soviet Committee of Solidarity with Chilean Demoerats 


“ae Chilean dictator Pinochet intends “to 
legaïse” the unlawful wascist regime and 
proclaim himself presicent for life. On 
Thucsday, September 11, millions of.Chileans 
will be driven tothe ballot-boxes for a 
programmed approval ofthe ‘new constitu- 
tion’ at gun point. Even the Very date of the 
pseuio-plebiscite isa cynical challenge: it 
coincides with the seventk anniversary of the 
overtrow of the legitimate Popular Unity 
goverament, the murder or the constitutional 

` presiient and the eve’of the 160th anniversary 
of ths proclamation of independence of the 
Chilean state. 

Tie independent development of Chile was 
brok-a off by a fascist putsch. Reactionary 
oppo3.tion and the military clique would have 
never zaken the risk and would be unable to 


` government of Popular Unity. 


Stage a coup d’etat, without the support of US 
imperialism. The great Pablo Neruda very 
aptly called the Chile of those years : “quiet 
Vietnam”. 

Even today US imperialism continues to 
pursve the traditional policy of hegemonism 


_ With regard to its southern neighbours ; in his 
: speech in Alma-Ata on August 29 the Head of 


the Soviet state Leonid Brezhnev pointed out 
that Washington “rages over...... the! advent of 
power of progressive regimes in Latin 
America...” The most “Progressive regime 
in the -history of South America was the 

The attitude of any political leader and 
any government towards the destiny of the 
Chilean people became a touchstone of his or 
its actual attitude towards peace, democracy 
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` “president”. 


` any terms whatsoever. 
‘its eternity as true catholics ‘believe in imma- 


AN ATTEMPT TO LEGALISE THE FASCIST REGIME IN. CHILE 


social progress. That is why millions 
upon millions of people on our planet, 
irrespective of their political views, 
‘opinions and religious convictions demons- 
trated their resolve to do everything possible 


to save the long-suffering Chilean people, from 


# 


-fascist tyranny. 

Solidarity is always concrete. Today the 
main task of the world movement of solidarity 
with the Chilean peopleisto expose the 


` plebiscite imposed by-the Pinochet clique, and 
Organism . 


aimed at making the rotten fascist 
`- pass for a legitimate regime. 

_ The role of Pinochet as a dictator no. inn 
uits him: and his overseas patrons. There- 
fore attempts are 
fascist satrap with. the laurels 


of the fascist putsch, Pinochet’s men intended 


. to make Chlieans, with threats and .beatings, . 


vote for the so-called “new ‘constitution”. By 
means of this shameless farce Pinochet tries 
to‘proclaim himself president for 8.5 years, 
„securing forthe fascist junta the right to 
re-elect him for the next eight years. l 

` _ In reality, however, Pinochet does not even 
think of restricting his unlawful regime with 
He blindly believes on 


culate conception. Quite recently Pinochet 
released.a new literary opus,.a book under 
the blasphemous title “Decisive Days. 
September 11, 1973,” and with just as 
blasphemous epigraph : “Esteemed Generals, 
the motherland comes first!” ‘In his book 
Pinochet prophesies: “Our mission will be 
over only atatime when the country will 
attain the social peace’ which is essential for 


ke genuine progress and economic ‘development, 


and Chile will no 
hatred.” It is only 
this hatred. 

The farce of plebiscite is a real aggression 


- longer be infected’ with 


fascist ‘junta that sows 


ideological - 


“of voters and with the counting 
‘by the agents of the 


being made to crown the 
of ‘lawful 
Therefore, on the anniversary | : 


. mounting 
. against 
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against the Chilean - -people,, an act, o°crimi- 
nal violence ` committed upon ther will. 
Hitler paved his way to power approx-mately 
according to the same scenario and P nochet 
regards himself as a’ zealous. adm-rer of 
Hitler. . 

The holding of a plebiscite i is 
law and its result will not have any jcridical 
or- moral validity. It isa fully falsified 
process which-will be held without a register 
of the votes 
sacret police, This is 
precisely how all the patriotic forces of Chile 
qualify.the forthcoming farce, calling upon the 
people to frustrate the fascist provozatica. 
Even many of Pinochet’s assistants are tryizg 
to disown this provocation. 


aga nst tie 


Why does the fascist junta need this 
plebiscite ? ns 
- First, by means of this farce - the gang of 


Pinochet ‘is trying to somehow weaken the 
irreversible -crisis of the fascist ‘regime, cchieve 
an illusory “‘social stability”, impecs tke 

struggle of the Chilean  >eople 
tyranny. Workers, peasants, em- 
ployees, students, housewives, ttaders, pro- 
fessionals andthe church participate ia this 
staunch struggle. Chilean fascism, ‘ust as 
Latin American Fascism in general, kas dis- 
played the complete absence of mass support. 
On the other hand, cohesion is growing 
Stronger between the partiesof Pcpular 


- Unity, as well as their understanding with the 


Christian-Democratic Party. 


Second, by means of the plebiscis tks 


Pinochet cliqueis trying to legalize ics 
‘unlawful regime and gain internzczional 
recognition. In this attempt the Chilear. junta 


relies upon the support of the ruling circles in 
a number of .Western countries, ‘which striv, 
if it can be put this way, to ' coexist peacefully 
with the . fascit regime. Washington fully 
ignores the general demands of the world 
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public on complete and consistent trade, 
economic, financial and diplomatic boycott of 
the fascist Junta. . Since the fascist coup 
American economic “aid” to Chile amounted. 


to more than 2,000 million dollars. During, 
the days when Mrs. ‘Thatcher anathematized 
the British sportsmen who dared to ` disobey 


her and participated in the Moscow, Olympies, 
the Tory cabinet normalised diplomatic 
relations with the fascist junta. This striking 
coincidence is-yet another proof that rabit 
anti- Sovietism . goes side by with the backing 
of the most extreme political reation.. 


Today ` Western propaganda is trying to 
suggest the idea that certain liberalization‘of 
ihe fascist regime is taking place in Chile. 


And to the accompaniment of this discordant. 


Not - 
- time the struggle against the diverse forms of 


melody the junta intensifies police terror. 
so long ago the Chilean commission on human 
rights forwarded ` to the, United ` - Nations 
Orga anisation a document entitled 
Wave of Reprisals in Chile’. The sixteen 
pages of its closely written text contained the 
list oF concrete acts of terrorism, comitted by 
the junta only in the first half of this year. 


The disgraceful policy of the Chinese 
` Jeaders, teaming up with the fascist regime in 


all spheres, military incluced, arouses wrathful | 


indignation. With their practical deeds the 
heirs of Mao prove that they are wholly2 on 


i 


“A New ` 


+ 
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the side of those alio Strangle the freedom - ‘and 
independence of peoples. 

Today Pinochetism represents ` the most: 
monstrous ‘variety of Latin American fascism. 
and reaction. The Bolivian gorillas who have: 
recently staged a putsch and unleashed a. 
bloody terror in this country, neighbouring. 
on Chile, regard Pinochet as their godfather. 
The doomed regime in El Salvador is trying,. 
with the help of US imperialism, to postpone 
its inevitable defeat. After the 


example of | 


Pinochet the Uruguayan military ‘clique is also - - 


going to stage in the very near 
of plebiscite- and consecrate the regime with. 
a code ‘of pseudo-constitutional norms. 
Indeed, Pinochet has quite a few followers in- 
other Latia American countries. And the 


future a farce - 


struggle against Chiléan fascism is at the same 


dangerous fascist plague. 

That is why practical actions in the interna- 
tional campaign of solidarity with the Chilean 
people are not ‘onlya manifestation of 
humanism but also a contribution to stronger 
peace and security. After all, the cause of 
general peace is inseparable 
tion of the fascist 
body of our planet. 


„from the elimina- 
cancerous tumour on the 
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'. untiringly devoted his — 
' world peace and to. the wellbeing of mankind. ` 


_ by rival Superpowers 
catastrophic destruction of the world (2) 


i alienation 


| : U. THANT AND WORLD PEACE 
ns BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


U Thant, the last Secretary General of the 
United Nations, died in November 
These notes: 1 
for.his services to mankind. During the ten 
-years he led the world organization, U Thant 


He was respected not only for his political and 


- -moral integrity and courage to face vital issues, 


but also for his depth of good will. and kind 
disposition as exemplary of 
religion. . 

When he assumed office, the -problems he 
‘had to cope with were fundameiitaily threefold: 
(1) Danger of the cold-war ‘confrontation 
which might lead to 


Danger of tensions between developed `; ana 
underdeveloped nations, especially racial 
and economic conflicts; ( 3.) Danger. 
caused by narrow nationalism 


" from the goal of world peace and the ideal 


_ men 


~ 


- superpowers which opposed each other ideo- 


of the United Nations. 

. For Ü Thant, 
were many. He frequently reminded fellow 
>: “Waves of| change in Asia have been 
stirred by nationalism and not by Communism. 
America or any other. power should not 
become the Policemen of Asia; where more 
than half‘of mankind lives. The great powers 
should support legitiwate aspirations of the 
Asian people rather than support the status 
quo and “reactionaries”. The. implication 
clearly was that none of those were in Indo- 
China, on the Indian subcontinent, or in the 
“Middle East, was’ without involvement of the 


4 


1974. 
are made as 'a memorial tribute ' 


life to the cause of. 


“way to rectify this situation: 


Buddhist- referring 


of 


disheartening experiences . 


4 


logically. ‘In. short, U' Thant’s frustration was 
due to the fact that the function of the Unized 
Nations was hampered because of its charer 
defects and because. of the rivalry bety +n the 
lwo superpowers. These superpowers often 
flouted the will of the majority and i igncred the 


U. N. whenever their selfish interest. ser.ed 


them best, while the U: N. had no «ffec-ve 
Indeed, U Thent 
once trenchantly expressed his fructration, 
to his position as “‘trer.endzus 
responsibility” even devoid of the autborit~ of 
sanction. i 
Despite these obstacles however, U Thent 
demonstrated - his ability - to czal 
quietly with crises’ and executed congistenily 
his directives especially in (1) equitable ext-n- 


sion of U. N. membership and (2y activatior of 


various U.N, agencies. When the United 
Nations was founded in 1945 it had 5: mem- 
bers, all of which were industrialized and 
potentially rich nations. When U Thant teok 
office in 1961,there were less than 100m2mbers, 
but when he left the office in 1971, the total 
U. N. membership had riseen to ~30, the 
majority of which, however, were young 
underdeveloped and poor nations, U Thant 
used to take particular pride in the fact ‘tzat 
under his leadership; the 15 specialized igene7es 
became . chief dispensers of multlatezal, 
unilateral and unselfish technical-assistence to 
the underdeveloped nations. The fact is tzat 
wher. some speak of the failures of the Unized 
Nations, they tend to forget to speak out ‘or 
the noble and unselfish efforts of these organi- 
zations such ¢ as UNICEF, UNESCO, WoO 


sy, 
etc, ; 


1 t 
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U Thant was especially conce rned with the 
racit! conflicts in South: Africa, where 
aparteid ` is practised, which is a threat’ to 
worls peace. 
an ircerior place due to the pigment of their 
skin, and in consequence, are denied fraternity, 
freedom, and human dignity., As Secretary 
Genezal of the United Nations, U Thant 
‘actively applied two policies to face the’ issue, 
On tze one hand, he supported the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity ( OAU ) to promote the 
co-oreration of the peoples and leaders of the 
consEtuent nations toward solution of their 
conf-onting problems in South. Africa, and 


achievement of their freedom and progress for, 


international ‘peace’ and security. With his 
Sense of justice and honesty about the issue, U 
Tham, on.the other hand, pressed. the U. N. 


Decc:onization Committee to search for ways ` 


to eFminate the vestiges of colonial rule and 
measures to rectify violations of the most 
fundamental human rights. - He was confident 
that the committee could make a constructive 
contcibution to the-application of an . effective 
solution, by following up the implementation 
of tks relevant U. N. resolutions, by reviewing 
the situation regaring these problems, and by 


recommending further action as necessary for. H 
i | ments 


the a:tention of States and the competent U:N. 
bodies, Recent developments on the-continent 
of South Africa certainly ‘prove that U Thant’s 
dire ziives have gradually taken a concrete turn, 
suck as the granting of Independence to 
Zim=hawa ( Rhodesis ) recently by the - United 
Kanom, 

- Thant and the United Wations were also 
concerned with the growing economic gap 
betyæen the in dustrialized and developing 
naticns. 
the world and opulence in the other theze is 
alwzys tension. He was fully aware of the 
necessity of a globally administered system. of 


economy. ‘For instance, as prices of manu» 


fac-ared goods become dearer, ‘and the prices 


Black Africans are relegateé to 


called: 


` than the sovereignty of a state”. 


When there is poverty'in one area of- 
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‘of primary agricultural commodities - fall, rich 
countries consequently become richer and 
poor countries become poorer. At all U.N. 


‘economic conferences, U Thnt ` emphatically . 


demanded a world-wide synchronized economy" 


' to alleviate the distress of certain nations in 
the economic field, such as (1) trade ‘relations 


with ‘rich countries, (2) prices for primary 
goods, and’ (3) economic aid without strings 
attached, Currently mounting problems of oil 
recources and price-hikes, globally rising infla- 
tion, or phenomenal increases in population 


etc., ever more strongly confirm that U Thant’s ` 
foresight will have to be a brought ` 


into actuality. 

Throughout his tenure, U Thant persistently 
attention to’ the ‘central issue of the 
inability of the U. N. ,to play a peace-keeping | 
role as an insurance against the recurrence of | 


. warfare asa solution for conflict, since no 


matter how successful U. N. subsidiary organi- 
zations may be, failure to keep peace will 
minimize their efforts. He appointed the 
Special Committee on Peace Keeping to study 
the subject.. U Thant believed that mankind 
has to give the United Nations a mandate to 
establish peace-keeping machinery. His 
theoretical basis may be found in his state- 
on the Middle East. He said: “A 
home for Jews should be assured, but, should 
this be at the expense of the ousted Arabs ?” 
“Narrow: nationalism is one of the prime 


-obstacles to world peace”, and the problem of 


the Middle East is not simply a matter of 
narrow Jewish or Arab nationalism, because’ 
“the sovereignty of the individual is greater 


` tendencies 
ideas seem 


current pro-Arab and pro-Israeli 
throughout the world, U. Thant’s 


` to have clearly transcended both. 


Perhaps the most rewarding event for U 
Thant was the admission of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China to the United Nations, - 
which took place a month before he retired 


Considering ! 


y 


+, 


_U. THANT AND ‘WORLD PEACE 


from offices He warmly welcomed 
this historic step which was long overdue, as 
China represents one fourth of mankind. 
‘Without her participation many problems that 


beset the United Nations: and the greater part. 


of Asia—e.g. Korea, Indo-China, and Bangla- 
desh—could not be settled. During his tenure 
in office and before, as Burma’s Ambassador 
to the United. Nations, he assiduously worked 
_to get the Peking regime admitted to the world 
Organization. It was one of the epoch-making 
steps for the world community to counter the 
. polarization of the superpowers. Today the 
_two or three superpowers no longer command 
immovable blocks as they did years ago. The 
cold war issues between them are gone and are 


replaced by matters of common interest to all - 


mankind, such as economic transactions 
between advanced and backward nations, 
energy resources, the population explosion, 


_ the pollution, of human habitats, international 


drug traffic, universal education, techninal 


assistance, etc., etc: 
‘While modern man has been haunted by 


the principle of separation between politics and - 


religion, in U Thant there does not  spker 


. dialogue and upheld the image of its 


2i9 


to have existed any conflict between the 
two. Asa Buddhist, he was fully, awx e of the 
folly.of trying to settle the differences among 


. men through force, compulsion, or „iolence. 


He was also aware of man’s need: to s: audy end 
practise the way leading to the exticction of 


‘hate, greed, and delusion, the very roc-s ofall 


conflicts. In his farewell speech bere ‘the 
United Nations, U Thant stated: “The Uni- 
ted Nations in the annals of mankizd is the 


most inclusive international. body. “Notwith- 


standing. the multitude of unsolved =roblems 
the World Organization is surely overcoming 
its obstacles to serve mankind better”. 
Furthermore, “What divides mankind ~ Greed, 
hatred, racism, inherited prejudices, zd sc on. 
The United Nations is a forum to « vercome 


these maladies of our fellowmen and mankind 


asa whole’. In, short, the contr=sutica U 
Thant, as a Buddhist, made by seeing political 
and religious actions as one, is twofc.d: He 
successfully maintained the credibi=ty of the 
United . Nations as the impartial zrena of 
>ene-cial 
organization as’ committed to the equitable 


development of all nations. 
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RAJASTHANI FOLK SAYING ABOUT THE PREDICTION OF FAMINE 
O. P. KACHHAWAHA 


Tas climate of Rajasthan, West of Araval 
lies, 3 characteriseé by great extremes of 
temp: -ature, erratic rainfall and frequent severe 
droughts. Rajasthan is primarily an agricul- 
tural state and, as in any other desert and 
semi-tesert region, its agricultural production 
depercs on rainfall, 
terisei not only by meagreness of. precipitation, 
but aco by uncertainty of time and amount of 
rainfe:l, which is fundamently adverse to crops. 
All tŁese peculiarities are graphical y reflected 
in the folk sayings of Rajasthan. i 

TLe importance of rainfall, in an area where 
it is {sery scanty can be observed in the follow- 
ing poverb : yok ` 
“Zou sandia sau karhala poot nipooti hoy’ 
Mehdala buta bhalá jo dhukhiyaran hoy” 


( Zven'at the cast of a hundred she-camels -. 


and tzeir offspring and herself regaining 
withcut progeny the unhappy soul would still 
welëcoe rains. ) l 

Rajasthan has been subjected to famines 
from the earliest times of which we -have any 
record ` In.some of the, districts of Rajasthan, 
peop generally-expect one lean year in every 
three. and one famine year in every eight.. 
There is a popular couplet which tells us about 
the scverity and extent of famines in. Western. 
Rajasthan : 

“ag ` Poongal, -Kotade bahu. 

Baharmer, 

Bavolo. chooko Jodbpae thavo Jaisalmer.” 


dhar 


[ Famine’ s> feet are’ fixed in Pungal 
{ Western Bikaner ), the trunk of its body is in 
Ketara (Western Barmer ), and its hands 
exten upto Barmer. Now and then, it visits 


The arid zone is charac- `.. : 
observations, 


interpretation of symptoms, 
- derived from long experience and observation, 
- is condensed and presented in a memorable 
way for the benefit of the coming~generations, 
_ These sayings are a treasure of Rajasthani 
. literature. 
number of verses describing various natural 


- occuring just . 


` due to famine. 


"+ bodies: 


` 


Jodhpur 
Jaisalmer. ] 


but its permanen, = abode is im 

Although in this age of science a number of 
devices have been developed and the weather 
forecast is a definite aid to the agriculturists, 
the illiterate peasants still depend ọn 4heir own 
which have been recorded in- 


proverbs, a common heritage of the farmers. 


Most of the folk-lore, whether folk-tales, 
folk songs or proverbs, reflects the knowledge 
and wisdom of the people expressed i ina 
straight-forward manner or through - the 
This knowledge, 


AS a sample, we can’ quote a 


phenomena occuring just before the: advent 
of serious famines. 

Because of the peculiar geographic and 
cimatic factors and: reccurent famines, the 
people of the region have established 4 rela- 
tionship between the natural phenomena 
‘before and during the famines. 
and the likelihood of an impending scarcity’ 
These phenomena are the 
direction of the wind, the patterns of clouds 
and the positions of the various heavenly _ 
These observations have been reduced 
to traditional’ proverbs or verses to ‘aid the 
memory andthe bequeath them to later 
generations.. Some of these verses and folk 
sayings äre worth quoting ! , l 


“Parbhate geh dambara, sanjha seela bav, 
Dank kahe s sup Bhaddali, Kalan Tana 
‘subhav.” 


[ Darkening, sede: in the morning, and 


' cold winds in the evening, says Dank ( the 


writer.) to. Bhaddali ( his wife )s are sure signs 
o famine. ] . 
“Parbhate geh dambara, dofara tapant, 
Ratoo tara nirmala, chela Karo gachant.” 
( Darkening | clouds in the + morning, 


-excessive heat at mid- day a cloudless night with 


shining stars, says the preccpter-to ‘his disciple, 
is a fit time to Jeave the (ative) place, 


KR because these are sure signs of an impending 


famine ] 


“Chait mas kaj pakh, nav din “beej Takoi 


_¢ rakh, 


- Atham ' nam neerat Kar joy, ja barse ja 
- durbhakh “hoy.” 


( During the bright half of Chait, let there 


be no flash of lightening for- the first nine days, 


“especially on the 8th and 9th day. .Where- 
-ever it rains during those days, it brings. a sure — 


famine. ) 


“Akha Rohan vayari; rakhi 


hoy, 
` Pohi mool na hoy, to mahi dolati joy.” 


[If there is no astericism ( Nakshatras ) 


Rohini on the Akhateej ( 3rd day ‘of the bright . 
half of Vaisakh ( May.) no, astericism srawan 


on the Rakshabandhan.( last day of the bright 
half: of Sawan ( August ), and no astericism 


Mool on the. 15th day of the full. moon of the 
Poh: then - people will be seen. roaming about 
for foodgrain etc. i.e. 
famine. ) 
“Sawan: vad atadai, teen nakhattar joy, _ 
Kirtka hove to karvari, rohan hoy sugal, , 
tuk yak -ave e miraglo (to) pade, achityo 
kal.” 


[ Ifon the llth day of, the dark half of - 


Sawan the moon be present ‘inthe following 
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- follows. 


astericisnis, the ‘effect 
y 

If it is in Kritiko ( pleides ) the year will 5e 

an ordinary one, if, in Rohini ( Aldébran ) the 


three 


. will be as 


year will bea prosperous óne, and if, in 
Mrigashira ( Onon ) itwill bea famine 
‘year. | 


“Sawan panels pakh men jo tithi UNi 
joy, 

Kai ek kai ‘ek des me, tabar beche may.” 
[ Ifthere be a luner day ( Tithi ) beginning 
after -sunrise and ending before sunrise during 
the ‘dark .half of Sawan, somewhere in He 


. Country mothers will have to sell their childzzn 


Srawan na ` 


there will be a ‘sure ° 


( to: get food ) ( so severe will be the femine ) ] 
“SawaN . pahali -panchami, jo bajs beau 


Vee To bzy, 
- Kal pade sahu des men, minakh mizakh ne 
Khay,” 


~ If on the fifth day of Sawan, the winds 
blow strong, a famine will prevail throvghcut 


the land, and man will eat man. ) 


“Barse bharaNi, chode parani. ki 


[ If it rains when the moon is-in me 
astericism of Bharani'( from 25th April to 
8th May ) a husband may, have to apancéon 
his wife. 


ive. the famine expected wilt te such 
Severity that the husband will not ve able 
to support even his partner-in-life ard may 
be compelled to abandon her. } 
.“Pahali rohaN jal hare, biji bahottar khey, 
een tiN’. hare, chouthi  semančar 
i ' j jay.” 
‘Cif it rains in the first quarter of Rohini, 
there will be a severe famine, if, in the seccad 


quarter, it will stop. the monsoon for seve=ty 


iwo days ; ‘if in the third quarter, it will texe 
away-all the grass. But, rains 
quatter will bring heavy monsoons znd ite 
water will flow down to the seas ) 


taal. 


v 


in the 4th . 


m 


“Magha meh machant, kai gachant.” 

[ Either it should rain when the moon is in 
the rrigha astericism or the people will have to 
migrate. ( from their native country ) ]. 


“TAirga bav na bajio, rohaN tapi na Jeth,. 
-> nai bandho jhoorpado baitho 
iia oe het.” 
[-fin the month of Jethno winds blow 
durizg astericism „Mirga (6th June to’ 19th’ 
June ),‘and it is not very hot during Rohini 
( fron 2nd May to 5th June ) ( from 20th June 
to 374 July), why shoulé you build, a hut? 
` Yor will have to live under a banyan tree: 
Yot will be rendered homeless on account of 
famine and consequent emigration. ) l 
«Nada tankan balad bikavan, 
_ Met baje toon adhe sawan,” 


-O you Nara Tankan ( South 
wind ), don’t biow in the middle of Sawan 
( Azgust ), it Will make me sell-my bullock’. 
( i.e- the year will be a famine year..) j 

‘i ed mangal Jeth mayi; Bhadarvai saù 

; . hoy, 

Dank kahe he Bhaddali, birala. jeeve 

. [If there be five tuesdzy in the 
Mazı ( January-February ), five sundays in 
Jeto E May-June) and five saturdays in 
Bhaden ( August: Septembe ), Dank says to 
Bhaddali, so severe-will be the famine that few 
wili servive. ] i 

“Adhe Jeth amavsay, ravi athi to jo, 

Dee 6 jo, cando unagasee, to sakh bharela 

~ soy, 

Jttar hoy to atibhalo, dakhan hoy dukal, 

-avi ..mathe sashi athame, to adho ek 

i l : i sugal.?? 


{Note the position of thg setting sumon 
the 15th day of tbe dark half of Jeth.: If on 
tre 2nd day of the next bright, the new moon 


rises to the north of that place, it augurs a 


` will follow. 
point where the sun had set, the year will be 


badle . 


easterly ` 


. Koy.” | 


month of 
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very good year. And, if to the south, famine: 
And, if it appears just at the 


a lean one.) 
“Asade dhur asthami, chand uganto joy, .. 
Kalo ve to karvaro, dholo ve to sugal, 
je chando nirmal hove, to pace. achintyo- 
as Kal,” 
(On the 8th day of ‘the dark , half ‘of 
“Asadh, watch the rising of the moon. .Ifit - 
rises in black clouds, the year will bé an 
ordinary one, if in white, the year will bea 
good ore and if the sky is cloudless, there: 
will be an, unimaginable famine ) 
“Do Sawon, do Bhadava, do Kati, do 
Mah, - 


dhandha dion beehkar naj bisavan jah.” 
(If there be two Sawanas, two Bhadwas, ' 


two Krittikas and two Maghas, sell yoyr. herds. 
and buy foodgrains, because there will be sure. 


famine) - 


3 “Magh sudi poonam divas chand nirmalo 
joy, 

' pasu bscho, kan sangraho, ka halahal 
hoy.*” 

(If a clear moon is visible on the {5th day 

of the full moon’ in the month of Magh, itis . 


a sure sign of impending . famine. . So, sell 
your herds and store foodgrain.) 
“Nimba adhar nimboli: sukhe, 
Kal pa de kabahun nahi.chooke ” 
(If the fruit of the Neem tree drives-on. 


‘the tree it self after ripening and does . not. 

fall to the ground, it is a sure sign of famine.) 
“Ratyun bole kagala, din men bole syal, 
` Kai nagari raja mare‘ kai pade -achooko 


kal, 
(If the crow, caws at night- and the- 
jackals bay during the day these ` indicate 


either the déath of a ‘celebrity 


or the coming: 
of a famige.) SA 


RAJASTHANI FOLK SAYING ABOUT THE ‘PREDICTION OF FAMINE 


All these proverbs and folk sayings 
-reveal the precision of the people’s observa- 
tion, their wisdom and their literary talent. 

.. Their significance lies in their utility from a 
socio-economic | point of view, especially in 
the case where the bulk of the `. peasant 
. population is either unaware of or unable to 
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utilise ` the technologically oriented meter- 
eological information available throagh the 
radio and the news papers. These aphorisms 
provide a readymade guide to the layman and 
warn him well in time _ about the comng of 
famines. 


Current Affairs 


o 


` Jharia Rehabilitation to Cost Rs. 2000 ‘Crores, 


Asansol, October 29. Bharat Coking Coal: ` 


Limited has prepared a master plan to rehabili- 
tate about three lakh population of the loca- 
_lities threatened with danger of underground 
fire‘in the Jharia Coalfields 
official sources, The sources said 
capital’ cost for implementing.the scheme 
would be about rupees 2000 crores and it 
-would take. nearly ten yearsto complete the 
scheme, According to the scheme, a number 
of modern towns’ with all the amenities would 
be built on the-solid lands where 
coal underneath elsewhere and adjacent to 
` Dhanbad town the official sources said. _ 
‘Meanwhile, BCCL would spend about 


that the 


„according to’ 


people of the affected areas, 


there is no’ 


rupee s five croresto plug the fire areas in 
Sharia Coalfields . including Jharia_tcwn as a 
measure to check spread of fire it is‘sa:d. The 
Directorate General of Mines Safety declared 
the Sharia Town and some other localities 
in. Jbaria Coalfields as unsafe for .huran 
habitation because of underground fire. The 
however, are 
said to be reluctant to leave : their enceszral 
hearth and home where they are living genera- 
tions after generations and a resisterce com- 
mittee has been formed against evacuating 
their ancestral homes it is leart, “Coal Field 
‘Tribune’. 


- Follow thy Example 


Mother Teresa has so far given solace to 
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80,060 dying destitues in Nirmal f Hriday at 
Kalizhat since 1952, when she approached the 
Corporation of Calcutta for a place where the 


most neglected of people, those -dying in the 
streefs, could be given a humane farewell. - 
Sinc= then she has been Working 


-in close co- 

. operation with the Corporation. ar 
E the city of Calcutta quite. a number of 
peorie live on the footpaths, below the barest | 
munnum subsistance level. Their lot cannot 
be b=ttered without a radical change in the 
sociál system. But, 
can ve render to these. unfortunate many ? 
‘Mother provides-the answer with her selfless 
aeteaeee in the cause. of the ‘poorest of the 
poor. She, along with the Sisters of the 
‘Missionaries of Charity, have set an example 


of service among the ‘poorest of the poor’ in | 


Calcatia and other centres, which has no 
paralel. Thus, the Noble Peace Prize award- 
ed tc Mother Teresa is an acceptance of the 
poor and. their cause. We, on behalf ofthe. 
citizens. of Calcutta, feel proud because Mother ` 
Teresa, a citizen of Calcutta, has been selected | 
for -nis singular honour. Itis, after all,in_ 
Calcatia that Mother decided to ' devote her 
life a the service of the poor and founded 
her Missionaries of Charity, which today: is an 


international organisation. j 
To'express- such and like ` emotions on 


behalf of the citizens of Calcutta Mother was 
acecrded a Civic Reception in the lawn - of the 
Cen:rat Municipal Office buildings’ on 4th 
' December; But such a felicitation 


service for the poor set by Mother. We 
request.all benevolent organisations to come 
forward and lend a helping hand to Mother. = 
‘and the Missionaries of Caarity, as Calcutta 
Corzozation has pledged on ‘the me-morable 
_occesion to continue the glorious tradition of | 
service to the poor. . 
Let us declare in anited Joie other, WE. 
' SHALL FOLLOW THY EXAMPLE, in the- 


meanwhile what service’. . 


. stimulated a 


. photon which it predicts. 


is not 
enough if we do not emulate the example-of 


- the’ model to. hadrons—an exercise ` 
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service of the ‘poorest of the poor’. Calcutta, 
with all her problems, has many reasons to 
feel proud for but Mother Teresa is an unique 
example, not only to the citizens of Calcutta, 
‘from where she operates her Missionaries of 
Charity the world over, but to the inter- . 
national community which believes in service’ 
for the downtrodden: of! the carth. —“The 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette.” í 


Nobel Prizes : 1979 


PHYSICS : a 

This year’s Nobel Prize in Physics will be ` 
shared by Abdus Salam of Imperial 
London and the International Centre for 
Theoretical Physics ( ICTP ). - Trieste and 
Steven Weinberg and Sheldon 
Harvard University. oe 

Salam and Weinberg’s unified ‘model of 
weak and electromagnetic interactions haè | 
- vigorous: growth of particle: 
physics and a resurgence of quantum field . 
theory over the last decade or so. If has 
found corroboration in an increasing number 
of experiments, though its final triumph 
and acceptance must of . course lie in the 
discovery of the “heavy counteparts `of the 
One of its -predic- 
tions, however, namely ‘the existence of weak . 
neutral currents together with the associated. 
parity violation has already been confirmed. g 
It.is here therefore that the theory is already 
On strong grounds. Glashow played a key 
role in the prediction of this weak neutral 
current quite independently of the Salam-Wein- 
berg model. He has also successfully extended- - 
that led 
him ( with Iliopoulos and Maiani ) to predict. 
“charm”, a new Property of matter. ` Charmed. 
hadrons ( strongly interacting particles ), were: 
discovered i in 1976. . : A ; 
Chemistry : 


The Nobel Prize in Chemistry has gone this- 
year.to two eminent organic chemists for their~ 


College, 


Glashow of. -> 


CURRENT AFFAIRS j 


discovery of newer.methods of 

‘organic chemistry. Professor H.C. Brown 
. (67) of Purdue University, Indiana, U.S.A. 
has been honoured for his. work relating to 
organic boron compounds. Professor George 
Witting ( 82 ) of Heidelberg ' University, West 
Germany has been awarded the prize- for 
developing a phosphorus reagent for the con- 
version of a carbonyl compound to an alkene. 
Both these reactions advanced the rapidly 
moving facets of organic chemistry by their 
, application in various fields. These reactions 
have been used as synthetic tools in organic 
reaction giving.access to icc organic syn- 
theses. - 


Medicine And 1 Physiology : 

= The 1979 Nobel Prize for medicine and 
physiology has been awarded to Mr. Allen 
` MaCleod Cormack of U.`S. A. and Mr. 
Godfrey Newbold Hounsfeld of Britain ; both 


for applied instead of basic research.. Mr. 
Cormack is a physicist at the Tufts University 
in Medford, Massachusetts and Mr. Hounsfeid 
is an engineer at EMI,a British company. 
They pioneered in the research on computeris- 
` ed axial tomography, ‘CAT’ for 
worked independently of each other. Surpri- 
singly neither of them bas ever won a doctoral 
degree. 
The CAT scanners 
medical diagnosis of brain tumours and are 
equally ‘adept at spotting abnormalities of 
spinal chord’and kidney anda variety of 
tumours. The technique also shows great 
promise in the diagnosis of lung and other 
cancers and liver disorders. . The procedure 
is painless and has almost eliminated the need 
- for exploratory oe and risky diagnostic 
tests. ; 
Peace 
Mother Teresa, the recepient of the Nobel 
‘Prize for Peace for 1979, was. born Agnes 
A 


synthesis in 


` the poor. 


short and 


have revolutionsed 


-big heart would declare war of love 
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Gonxha Bejoxhiu in Skopje. Yugoslavia ina 
catholic, family of Albanian. descent. She 
joined the Irish order of the sisters of Loreto 
at the early age of nineteen. She opted to. - 
come to Calcutta when she learnt abcut the 
work done by the sisters here. Thereafter 
her’s has been a-life of dedication ; first to the ` 
causc of teaching and next service of the 
dying destitutes',unwanted children, lepers, the 
mentally sick and the poorest of the poor. 

Eer early novitiate was in Darjeeling (West 
Bengal). Then she came over to St. Mary’s 
High School in Calcutta, where she was prin- 
cipal for some time. She was also in charze 
ofthe Daughters of St. Anne, the Indian 
religious order, related to the Loreto order, 
Her room in the convent overlooked ths Moti 
Jheel Slum. The sights of squalor, sickness’ 


-and poverty she saw daily, touched her. Her 


thoughts constantly dwelt upon these peozle 


and she realised that there was a lot more for 
` non-medical persons and the prize was awarded ` 


her to do to serve the country she had come to 
serve. She sensed the colossal task añead of 
her end she accepted the challenge of serving 
She had to be an Indian and be 
one of them to be accepted by them.. Fonder- 
ing over all these she was restless. Twice she 
felt the Lord had. spoken to her beckoning 
her to her real task.. Because of her immense 


. faith in the Lord, she-accepted His ecnmand 


and with- complete self surrender urto His 
wishes she decided her future, 


She started to. work among tke slem 


-dwellers teaching the children and administer- 


ing whatever medicines she could lay her hands 
upon. For two years she worked amcag 
them preparing herself for the recl task 
ahead. 

She applied for permission from her su- 


‘periors as well as from Rome to derobe aerself. 


When she was granted the permission, litżle 
did any one know the beautifuland loving 
manner in which this frail little lady with a 
and cere 
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against, poverty, sickness and 
humenity. To be accepted by them for whose 
cause she started. working she 
citizecship. . 


Sts left the coovent with barely five rupees - 


in her pocket. Single handed and with no, 
resources whatever she got down to her job 
immediately. Her attention was directed. to 
the sic x and aged lying on the street uncared 
for ard unwanted. Picking ‘up a sick man she 
tried 1 admit him to any hospital . that would 


take tim. ‘But she found nota single one in. 
prepared to . 


this large city of Calcutta was 
open .:s doors to the dying sick and_ the help- 
less. Mother Teresa had no other choice but 
to care for him’ and soothe his pain on the 
footp<ch itself. Atleast at the time of death 
he hac some one to turn to. 
horde f people to attend to but no place to 
take them to. Michael Gomes gave her shelter 
but a place had to be found for the sick. St. 
Terese’'s Church offered hera corner -ofits 
premises but soon-she had the place overflow- 
ing. Sradually she had young girls voluntarily 
helpirz her and -willing to walk in 


. steps. With Mother Teresa’s work gathering 
momentum there grew a generel ` awareness 
amonz the public and help began to pour in 


cash cad in kind. 
M-ther Teresa imposed upon "herself and 
the girls rigorous discipline anda diet of rice 


and salt. The girls took to it cheerfully. Soon 
the carder of the Sisters of Charity was 
formed. i i 


Orce Mother Teresa had this movement 
on its feet, her thoughts turned to forming a 
schoc! in the Moti -Jheel slum. She started a 
small school with a lone table and teaching 
the aiphabet on sand, Soon the requisites of 
a clas: room were donated one by one and to 
top it allan unknown ‘gentleman helped her 
with eash for the construction of the school. 

A“ along her deep concern for the dying 
destitztes was searching fora way to express 


abandoned 


took Indian 


-Commissionér whose personal 


Soon she hada. 


her foot-. 


- boundaries. 


` find them happy homes and parents. 


mentally- 
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itself. She could not bear to think 
human being dying uncared for likea street 
dog. Her constant entreaties to the Calcutta 


-Corporation helped her to find a home for 


the dying destitutes. They gave her a Dharm- 
sala ( free rest house ) near the Kali- Temple.. 


_ She had to face a lot of opposition from the 
local youngsters because to them ' 
‘ apparently a white missionary—an outsider. 


she ‘was 


The complaint against her went to the Police 
' intervention 
proved her good intentions. In her. mission 
to serve mankind, religion, caste or creed 
hardly mattered to her. Ina likewise manner 
help came to her from people from all walks 
of life. No one. thinks of Mother Teresa in 
terms of.her religion but às a great soul and a 
saviour of the helpless. Thus was 


Nirmal Hridaya (Pureat beart). ‘It isa 


haven of peace and solace to the dying—where | 
fhey can at least die with a smile on their lips. ` 
Mother Teresa’s mission did not stop there. - 


Next she formed a colony for lepers at Dhapa, 
a suburb of Calcutta. . 
to those who were most degraded in life and 
to'whom no form of help whatsoever was 


" offered, Into those lives she sought to bring 
joy and to them she convinced the necessity to ` 


live and prove their usefulness to the society.. 
Mother Teresa’s conquests have khown no 
‘The manner in which she along 
with her sisters toiled forthe Bangla Desh 
refugees is overwhelming. They knew neither 
fest nor sleep. -Cheerfully they cared for the 
refugees combating sickness and infection. 
She ‘has taken in her stride to look after 
and care for the unwanted children and -help 
Con- 
stantly she advises tke doctorsito desist from 
performing abortions and allow the 
God to see the light of day. She proponga: to 


-fight abortion with adoption: 


She has accepted’ the task of caring for the 
retarded. Asking the destitute- 


born the . 


gifts of - 


of any. . 


Her heart reached. out ` 


is ‘ropes, thus teaching the children 
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` children to clear the — green cocoanut shells 
from the streets she has mitigated to a certain 
extent the garbage problem of the Calcutta 
Corporation. These are later used for making 
to be self- 
reliant. 

This mission of love that initially started 
in Calcutta has grown large enough to embracc 
the world at large. To Mother, the poverty 

of neglect and the loneliness of the affluent 
countries is as alarming ‘as the material 

-poverty of the poor countries. Her Missio- 
naries of Charity has spread to the poorer 

sections of New York, Belfast i in Ireland, 

` Rome, South America, Africa, Australia, Gaza 
Strip in-Israel, Vietnam, London, Jordon and 
Sri Lanka, To shoulder the work amongst 
dangerous alcoholica, drug addicts and 
delinquents, Father Andrews under the guid- 
ance of Mother Teresa has formed the 
Brothers of the Order. 

The numerous awards she has won rl 
the recognition and appreciation her devotion 
to.the cause of the down trodden is gaining. 
The very first . award she received was the 
Padmashree in 1962 followed by the Magsay- 
say award ; Jawaharlal award for interna- 
tional Understanding i in 1969 ; the Peace Prize 
by Pope Paul VI in 1971 ; The Good Samari- 
tan award of the “U.S.A. in 1971 ;-John F. 
Kennedy International award in 1971 ; ° 
pleton award for Progress in Religion in 1973 ; 
Mater et Magistra award in 1974 ; Third order 

_ of St. Francis.of Assisi in 1974; and finally 
Nobel - Peace Prize ` in 1979. To better the 
Nobel Prize monetarily the Norwegian people’s 
special gift‘to Mother Teresa has 
925,000. kroners (Rs. `- 1,500,000) and is 

__ expected to amount to one million kroners by. 
_ January 10, when the nation wide collection 

ends. 
The purpose of the Prize. would be sancti- 
fied even if it were to be awarded to her every 
year, as day in and day out year in and year 


Tem- — 


reached ` 
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out, this unassuming lady of the poorest of 
the poor is, . quietly winning Jaure’s in the 
humanitarian field. On no better cavse could 
the Peace Prize money be spent upon ‘tian 
on which Mother Teresa plans to sperd it, 
( “S. B. Baliga In Science and Culture ’.) 
USSR—India: A New Summit 

By Nikolai Obotov, Novosti Analtst 

It has been announced in Moscow tiat 
Leonid Brezhnev will pay an official friendly 
visit to India in the first half of December, 


. 1980. Lying ahead is great work the pivot of 
_ which will be doubtless the meetings and talks 


of the Soviet leader with Mrs. Indira Ganchi, 
Prime Minister of the Republic of India. The 
two outstanding politicians will hold g serious 


and frank talk about the problems which are 


in the centre of attention of the world public. 
-Leonid Brezhnev and Indira. Gandki keow 
and understand each other well. They have 
met more than ence, and one of thei- mest~ 
ings took placè in Belgrade this year. Each 


- of these meetings marked new miles ones in 
‘the progressive development of Sovie--Indian 
‘relations. 


The latest official talks >etween 
Brezhnev and Gandhi were held in 1976. 

When the friendship and cooperation bet- 
ween India and the Seviet Union are discussed 
it is always stressed that these relations 
the basic interests of the two peor.es and, 
therefore, are not subject to the infiuence of 
time-serving considerations, and have suécess- 
fully withstood the. test of time. For mecre 
than .nine years the equal and mutuei ly 
advantageous Soviet-Indian relations rest on 
the fitm foundation of the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship.. and Cooperation. The historical 
visit paid by Leonid Brezhnev to india in 
1973 provided fresh mighty impulses o their. 
further development. The'words said by the 
Soviet leader at the mass meeting at the Red 
Fort grounds in New Delhi have \Proved to de 
‘truly prophetic.” The Treaty, we corcluded, 
resembles a compass pointing to the course 


meet 


“2b 


into the future”, Leonid Brezhnev said. 
are zonvincad that this is the correct - 

It accords with the. fundamental 
the reoples of our conntries”’. 


course. 
interests of 


The activites of the for ces which galeeeied 
an azgression against Afghanistan | and _con- 
-tinve it cannot be assessed. in any other’ way 
- butss a direct threat to the security and 
independence of the peooles in the Middle 
Eas: and Southwest and South Asia. ` Last 
but not least, the massive military preparations 
o te USA and other imperialist powers 
in t> Iadian Ocean ‘cause concern ‘among the 
peazeloving nations of South Asia. 

-Tn this: context, | 
Soviet Union and India in the 
areza is important and imperative 
before., The Sc viet people are aware 


the cooperation ož the 


cf the 


wel deserved prestige won in the world by the: ` 


pecteable policy of India, a great Asian power, 
the policy based on.the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and non-alignment. “We know 


weil”, Leonid Brezhnev says, ‘that the ‘Policy 


‘of the government of Mrs. Indira Gandhi— 


an ovtstanding stateswoman of present-day ` 
common 


Asia—is notable for peaceablencas, 
sece aad fealism.”’ 


It is the Soviet Union’s firm conviction 
thzt there are opportunities for the further 
despening of our. ‘countries’ cooperation’ -in 
order to, .resolve the pressing international 
prcbiems and to produce a postive effect on 
the development of the political situation. in 
the world. 


Moscow does not doubt that the wisdom 
ar d experience of Leonid Brezhnev and Indira 
‘Gandhi and their discussion of the problems 
of mutual interest. wili serve further progress 
of Soviet-Indian ` relations arid ihe cause of 
st-onger peace in Asia and 
wold. - 


J 


, —Issued by the Information Dept. of the 


USSR Consulate General in Calcutta.) 


“We a 


‘course of events in the Indian Ocean. 


` military. preparations 


_ international 
as never ° 


throughout the 
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‘Indian Ocean: Source Of Great Alarm 
V. Shurygin, ‘Pravda’ Staff ‘Correspondent 
The important role played by the Indian. 


-Ocean for India can hardly by --exaggerated.. 


That is why India and other countries of 
the region are ‘greatly alarmed by thé recent | 
‘They . 

have serious. reasons: to be alarmed.. Nine 
years have ‘passed since. the 26th session: of 
the UN General Assembly which adopted - 
the declaration in turning the Indian ‘Ocean 

into a zone. of peace. However, the declara- 

tion has not been fulfilled. ‘More ‘than that, 

conducted. by -the 
‘United States .and its allies increasingly turn 
the Indian Ocean into a site for the stepped- 

up arms race and a source of international 
tension. 

Since 1972 the US navy has despatched 18 

big task forces to thé Indian Ocean : which 

stayed. there upto two months. Dozens of US 
warships led by two -aircraft carriers are now 


‘plying ‘the Indian Ocean. “A network of US. 
‘military bases is being 


established in Zoav, 
Somalia and Kenya. Work is ‘coming to an - 
end on the enlargement and modernisation of i 
the Diego Garcia naval and air force base to 
cater to nuclear-equipped submarines and B-52 
strategic bombers. The Uuited States is also 
vigorously expanding ‘the network of its: bases 


‘in Australia and Southeast Asia. 


- US-Chinese reaprochement on the basis of l 
the division-of spheres of influence is a major 
direction of America’s policy in Asia. 

‘The Indian Ocean washes ‘the coasts of 
three India’s neighbours—Pakistan, Sri Lanka 


‘and Barigladesh. The growing US military 


presence in the region has the aim of influenc- 
ing the policy of the coastal states. l 
At present Pakistan is the only South Asian 
country to ‘have allied, commitments to the 
United _ States under the 4959 Pakistani-US 
Agreement. Incidentally, this agreement is of 
military character. l 


CURRENT AFFAIR ` 


The disintegration of . the SEATO and 


` CENTO military «blocs, the fall of the Shah‘ 


‘-Jran and the ‘revolution ‘in -Afghanistan 


have -increased the role Pakistan plays in. 


America’s policy as'a base from which 
Washington implcmeats is imperialist 
aspirations in the region. Nowadays the 
United States expresses its readiness to render 
Pakistan military aid and “to fulfil the commit- 
ments under the 1959 treaty”. 


' leaders began making statements complicating 
Islamabad’s relations with - Delhi. “Thus, 
during his recent visit to Delhi the Pakistani 

. Foreign Minister raised the question about the 
self. determination of Kashmir. Delhi evalua- 


‘ted the publication of instigatory articles and 


commentaries on the -position of Indian 
Moslems in the Pakistani press as gross inter- 
* ference in the affairs of India. 


The Palk Strait separates India’s southern- 
most part from Sri Lanka. Relations of 
friendship have traditionally connected Delhi 
and Colombo. Sri Lanka initiated the propo- 
sal for turning the Indian Ocean into a zone.of 
peace. However, considerable changes have 


Sri Lanka in recent years. 


‘The: Delhi newspaper. National Herald 
recently reported a visit to Sri Lanka bya 
group of ships of the. US Seventh Fleet. 
According to the American press; , during that 
“inspection” tour the fleet’ S commander Vice- 
Admiral A. Trosh had “a private talk” with 


President Jayawardene of Sri Lanka. 
Commenting on that visit, an independent 
Lanka weekly ‘pointed out that of late 


Washington had been making. ever more 
persistent efforts to get permission to ` use Sri 
. Lanka’s ports and airfields for the needs of the 
‘Pentagon. The Colombo newspaper Nation 
explained that the United States was . urging 


With the sup-, 
port of the United States and China, Pakistani ` 


_ of India. 


many international 
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the signing of an agreement which would 
enable it to use a naval base at Trincomalee 
-and an air-base in exchange for “the Amer’can 
dollars which the current government of Sri 
‘Lanka ‘needs so jbadly.” Itis not harc to 
foresee the consequences os such an agreement 
for India and the region as a whole. 


Bangladesh and Burma, two coumries 
bordering on India, are situated on the coast 
of the. ‘Bay of Bangal. According to foreign 
press reports, the Chittagong mountaizous 
region of Bangladesh is a haven for separatist 
elements operating in the. north-eastern states 
-of India. From there, through, northern 
Burma where Burmese ‘anti-government rebel 
forces operate with a backing from Peking, 
‘Naga, Mizo and other Indian separatists reach 
China where they are instructed in the metzods 
of conducting guerrilla warfare. 


The Indian press also carried reports scying 
that Peking planned to create the so-called 
“independent” buffer states in the north-east 
Arong with some regions of Burma 
and Thailand they would form a kind of 


‘corridor for China to reach' the warm Bay of 
. Bengal. 
taken place on the domestic political stage of .° 


‘To sum up, the esculation of US mittary 
and political activity in the Indian Ocean and 
American-Chinese co-operation pose a rea] 
threat to India’s national security. 


Like all: countries: in the region, Incia is 
interested in having peace in the Indian Ocean. 
In the past decade India’s representatives at 
„conferences emphasised 
their commitment to the idea of turning the 
Indian Ocean into a peace zone. Irdia’s 
Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao recently said 
that India, would consistently pursue this doli- 
cy at the coming international conference on 
the Indian Ocean which is to be held =nder 
the aegis of the United Nations in Colombo in 
1981. India also supports Mauritius’ demand 
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tha: the 
<Gai-ia.! 

The country's Himara forces, ER A 
ly tze Communists, demand that India, using 
its authority among the non-aligned states, 
‘espacially those situated in the Indian Ocean 


latter should be . returned ‘Diego 
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region, step up the campaign against the - 
imperialist plans of turning the Indian Ocean” 


‘intoa dangerous testing ground and a source 


of international tension. 
—Issued by the Information - Dept: 


of t the 
USSR Consulate General in Colcutta. a 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGES IN INDIA 
' NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


“1 every democratic state, the legislatives 
ané ikeir members enjoy certain _ rights and 
innzanities for the adequate discharge of their 
dutizs. These rights are absolutely necessary, 
- becexise without them, the popular representa- 

tives cannct exercise their constitutional and 
mozzl duties of social upiift. 
. the constitution contains certain privileges for 
the Dentral: ‘and provincial legislators so that 
` the” may effectively participate in the debates, 
yenzilacé public grievances and 
government without fear or inhibition. 
Original Arrangement : 
-Jnder Articles 105 and 194, the constitue 


wt 


In India also,- 


criticise the. 


tion offers some. perivileges to the Parliament 
and state legislatures. Art. 105, the provisions. 
whereof are mutates mutandis similar to those 
of Art. 195, lay down. 

1) Subject to the provisions of this consti- ‘ 
tution and to the rules and standing orders 
regulating the procedure of Parliament, there 
shall be freedom of speech in Parliament. _ 

2) .No member of Parliament shall be liable 
to any proceedings in any court in respect of 
anything said or any vote given by him in 
Parliament or any committee thereof, and no 
person shall be so liable in respect of publica- 
tion by or under the authority of either House 


=a 





_ “so defined, 


' the provisions of the constitution. 
` D. Basul 


`- Jegislatures. 
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of Parliament of any report, paper, votes or 


proceedings. 

3) In other respects, the powers, immunities 
and privileges of each House of Parliament, 
and of the members and committees of each 
House, shall be such as may from time to time 
be defined by Parliament.by law, and, until 
shall be those of the House of 
Commons of the. Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and the members and committees 
thereof at the commencement of this constitu- 
tion. - 

Thus, no member 
to legal action for any proceedings in any 
court in respect of anything said or any vote 
given by him in Parliament or any committee 


thereof. “But the wide freedom does not mean ` 


licence. This is subject to the standing orders 
regulating the proceedure of. Parliament and 
Thus, D. 
opines, Articles 19( 2), 118 and 
121 have, imposed some limitations on the 
freedom of speech as clause ( 1 ) suggests. 

In. Clause(2),. however, the fetter is 
removed and the members have been given 
unqualified freedom of speech and choice. 
The only protection against the abuse of such 
privilege is in the hands of the Speaker.2 But 
the Supreme. Court hes held that this immunity 


does not extend to speeches or articles made . 


and written outside the preeincts of the 
legislature, (Jatish V. Harisadhan), = 
In other respects, however, the privileges 
of he members of our Parliament-shall be the 
same as those of the House of Commons as 
they ‘existed at the commencement of the 
constitution until 
legislatures themselves determine by appro- 
priate legislations-their privileges and immuni, 
ties. No such legislation, it may be noted, 
has yet been enacted’ by Parliament or State 
‘Therefore, Parliament and its 
‘members ( also legislators of the states ), and 
committees thereof enjoy the imunities, 


of Parliament is liable ` 


` immune from attending the courts as 


our Parliament and _state- 


` expression. 


privileges and powers of the {British House 3f 
Commons. o 

The privileges of the House of Commons, . 
and eventually these of our legislatures, may 
be divided into two groups—( 1 ) there which 
are enjoyed by the members individually and 
(2) those which belong: toeach Hecuse cf 
Parliament as a body. 


_ Freedoms to be enjoyed individually : 


(a) Freedom from Arrest: During the meetizg 
of Parliament or any of its committezs, tis 
members there of are immune from arrest in 
Civil cases. The members enjoy this immunity 
‘fora periodof 40 days before and after such 
meeting. But such immunity is not .extended 
during the recess of the session ( Atmarama 
V. Raj Narain ) and does not apply to crimi- 
nal cases and those of preventive defentica 
( State of W. B. V. Ansumali ). 

As the British judiciary maintained in ths 
case of stockdale V. Hansard the rizht to 
determine the nature and limit of- Parlia- 
mentary privilages, crimes committed ia tke 
precincts of Parliament can be punished Sy the 
Ordinary courts. Though such events havs 
not yet occured either in England or India, iz 
is highly unlikely that the police would wai: 
for normal technicalities if serious crimes, 
uke murder, have been committed within the 
House3. 

During the meeting of the 
committees thereof, 


Parliament cz 
. the members are also 
curors 
or witnessess. 

‘b) Freedom of ‘speech :“ There 
freedom of speech for the 
within the boundary 


‘will be 
Parliamentarians. 
of each House. Thus 


while an ordinary citizen’s right of speech is 


subject to restrictions as enshrined in Ar: 
19( 2), the members of the legislature wit. 
have a far wider -opportunity of individus. 
. But this does not, however, mear 
an unrestiicted licence. First, the freedom 
of speech is ‘subject to rules framed by the 
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House’, Secondly, our constitution, itself 
_ imposes another restriction upon the freedom 
of spezch in Parliament namely, that the 
condet ofa Supreme Court or High Court 
Judge will remain outside of criticism. except 
upon a motion for ‘the removal A of parti- 
cular judge or judges. l 
Collective Privileges : à 
Same privileges are enjoyed by 

members collectively : - 

` a) Right'to exclude strangers : 
to maintain the secrecy of proceedings of 
each House of Parliament, the speaker or 
the Chairman has the right to order withdra- 
wal af : trangers from the House. 
such drastic measures are adopted during. 
- abnozmal situations ‘of national crisis. 
in times of peace, this power may shave be. 
| exercised to maintain order and- discipline ` in 
the House. 

b) Right to control ‘terial ee 
ings: Like the British House of Commons, 
each. House of the Indian Parliament ( and the 
state legislatures ) has’ the right to 
and zegulate its proceedings free from even' 
judicial interference. Inside the Houses,, the 
members ‘are immune from proceedings in any 
court of law in respect of anything said or 
any vote giyen by them and the decision of 
the Speakers in the regulation of the int ernal 


+ 


the 


proceedings of the House is final and absolute . 


(Supreme Court—in Sharma V. Shri Krishna ). 

c) The British House of Commons reserves 
to itself the power to punish its members and 
the outsiders for the breach of the 
of me House.. Thus, the, House can punish 


anyoody for contempt of itself or for that of 
any member, The' punishment may take the 
form of admonition, repriment and even 


imprisonment.” A person so imprisoned, for 
alleged ground of contempt of Parliament, is, 


hewever, released when the session `of the 


Hoase comes to an end. 
ie constitutes breach of Parliamentary 





‘In order ~ 


Of course, - 


‘Even. 


control - 


privileges ` 
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privilege or contempt of parliament is settled 
is England in several cases. To iquote Erskine 
May: An act of omission or commission. 
which obstructs or impedes either House of 
Parliament in the performance of its, functions. 
or which obstructs or impedes any member 
or officer of such House in the discharge of his. 
duty or which has a tendency, 
indirectly, to produce such results may be l 
treated as contempt, even though there i is no 
precedent of the offence.’4 . | 


possessés, 


The House of commons, thus, 
in the words _of Wade and Phillips,5 on 
arbitrary power of commital for contempt 


which can not be enquired into by courts, 
provided that the cause of the arrest is nof 
stated. If the reason of ‘summoning the 
offender is stated therein, he-may have, how- 
ever, judicial protection according, to law. 

So,.our legislatures have the right to 
decide ` whether there has been a breach of ` 
privilege and in this respect the courts have 
little jurisdiction whatsoever. . 

Privileges and Fundamental Rights : 

While the constitution: gives undefined 
‘privileges to the legislatures and their members,. 
it, at the same ,time, specifically guarantees 
certain fundamental rights to the ordinary 
‘citizens. As a result, there is always a possibi- 
lity of conflict between partliamentary privi- 
Jeges arid the fundamental rights, particularly 


‘those embodied i in Articles 19( 1 )( a ) 20; 21 ` 


and 22, 
The most question is in case of a " conflict 
between parliamentary privileges and 


_ fundamental . rights, which would _ prevail ? 


Our judiciary has, in some occasions 
asked to settlé this problem. 


been 
In the first of - 


_ such cases, the U. P.. Legislative ` Assembly i 


found the-then editor of the. Blitz, How 
Dinshaw Ministry, guilty of breach of legisla- 
tive privileges of the speaker or the House. 
The Editor was arrested bya warrant from 
the speaker and brought to a Lucknow 


dircetly or as 
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Hotel where he ‘was detained till 
the day of his prosecution inside, the . House. 
A Habeas: Corpus was’ moved on behalf of 
‘ him on the ground that his farrest and deten- 
tion on the speaker’s ‘order infringed upon 
his fundamental rights as enshrined in Art. 
22(2) of the constitution. 


The Supreme Court upheld the conten- 


- tion and ordered his immediate release, It 
„Was thus settled, in this case, that a funda-. 


-mental right prevailed over a privilege claimed 
bya jegislature i in;terms of Art. 194( 3). 

. ‘Eight years latter, however, the Supreme 
Court’ in the noted Searchlight case (or 


Sharma V. Shri . Krishna-1959 ), reversed the 


‘position it had taken in the first | Blitz case. 
The Editar of this Patna daily published some 
‘portions ofthe proceedings of the Bihar 
_ ‘Legislature Assembly which had , declared to 
- be expunged by the speaker and, „eventually, 
: former was . summoned by the later 
alleged ground.of breach of privilege. 
“. Editor, however, challanged the 
moved the Supreme Court. l 
i By a four-to-one majority, the 
~that: the -Speaker enjoyed the unchalienged 
- authority of -expunging .any portion of the 
oo internal proceedings and hence _ the petitioner 
‘could not seek protection of _ Articles 19 and 
'. 21 against the .' privilege of the . legislature. 
The Court held further that the ‘principle of 
‘harmonious construction. must be applied to 
` reconcile ` different provisions of the consti- 
. tution. Under this ' prinsiple, it 
” provision relating. to fundamental rights are 
_ “general,” and hence must yield to those regard- 
- ing-the privileges which are ‘special’. Speak- 
-ing on. behalf ofthe majority, Das, C. J. 
observed that in the absence ofa law made 
‘py the legislature, the members thereof shall 
have the privileges 
_ House of Commons ‘which,should prevail over 
the fundamental rights. ' 
' In his dissent, however, Justice 
Pe 2 


The 


. court held 


Not only between the legislatures 


on, the - the courts. 


notice and 


held,’ the. 


and immunities of the’ 


Subba - 
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Rao said that the majority judgment would - 
unduly restrict the scope and . content of oze 
of the cherished fundamental rights, namely, - 
freedom of Speech. `- 

In’ the, Second Blitz case (1961) te 
Supreme Court, reitereting iis earlier jucgment 
refused to admit the petition of R. & 
Karanjia, the Editor of the magazine, moved 
under Art. 32 against the warrant of the Lok 
Sabha Speaker. . 

Thus, in the. two ‘succeeding judgments, 
the Supreme Court, upheld the privileges 
over the fundamental rights and this has 
given rise ofa recurring| demand fcr the 
codification of parliamentary privileges. 
Privileges and the Coutts : tt 

Experience very pathetically shows that 
parliamentary privileges may lead to conflic-s 
ard citi- 
i legislatures and 
The best known of . conflicts of 
the latter type arose in 1964 between the 
U. P. Legislature and the judiciary which had 
to be referred to the Supreme Court for its 


zens,.but also between the 


‘ avisory opinion, A Keshar. Singh, who was 


committed for contempt of the House ty the 
U.P. Assembly moved a petition of habeas 
corpus under Art. 226 in the state High Court 
and the two judges, Mr.’ Beg and Mr. 
Shegal, issued a notice to the Assembly to 
show-cause why the petitioner should aot be 
set at liberty. Thereupon the Assembly 
summoned the learned judges and tke 
defence-advocate and sent the Marshall to 
being them under arrest. The judges pre- 


sented a petition-before the State High Cour: ` 


under Art. 226 praying for a writ of Mår- 

damus. A full bench of 28 judges of the ` 
High Court heard the contention and stayed 
the operation of the order and issued a show- °- 
cause notice upon the Assembly. When the 
dispute was thus heading toa crisis, the 
President, under Art. 143, referred the matter 
to the Supreme Court for its’ advisory 
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opizion. 
Advisory Opinion : : 


‘The court was to exprass its opinion ‘on 


` the following points : 

1. 
competent to 
petiton. .- 


had, by presenting the petition, and, the 
two judges by dealing with it; committed 
~ contempt of the Assembly. -, 
3 Whether the Assemhly was competent to 
call on the judges to explain. f : 
Whether the High Court was competent 
to deal with the two judges pétiton.: `: 


4. 


After a long and lively arguments of both. 


ths sides, the Court delivered ite opinion. 
_Gzjendragadkar, C. J. in his judgment 
referred to three _ provisions of > the cons- 


tiution—- (a) Art. 
tc move the Supreme Court for the enforce- 


ment of fundaméntal rights; (b) Art. 211 


which prohibits the conduct - -of the judges of 
tn= Superior Courts in the legislature; _ and 


l Ce ) Art. 226 which. lays ` ‘down that every ` 


High Court shall have power | throughout the 
territories in relation to which’ it 
jatisdiction to issue to any person or authority 


izcluding in ‘appropriate cases the government, 


‘with the those territories, directions, -orders . 
cz writs.6 . . ; l 
The Court then opined that— 
1. The Lucknow: High Court wns com- 


„petent to deal with the case of Keshab. 
_ can be arrested on 


‘Singh and order his release on bail; 


nor the two judges had committed con- 

tempt of the Assembly ; 

The Assembly was’ not Nd to 
` all upon the judges to submit . their 

explanation; — 

The U. P. High Court was ‘competent 


to deal with the petition of the judges. 


Whether the Lucknow High ror’ was . 
deal with Mr. Singh’s & . 


‘Whether Keshab “Singh and his Counsel 2 


_ determine its scope and . content. 
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and issue interim orders. 

. The High Court judge who deals on a 
petition on am issue involving contempt 
of legislature, did not commit contempt 

‘andthe legislatue was not ‘competent 

_ cto take proceedings against’ the judge 

. who entertained: such appeals. , - 
Thus, it is clear that, ‘the ‘construction of 
this provision Í Art. 194(3)] must ultimately 
rest exclusively with the Court which, must 

In constru- 

ing the Article the court must have regard to 

the other provisions of the. constitution bear- 
ing on the same subject.7. 


. Their utility : 


32 guaranting the tight , 


exercises , 


Whethtr Keshav Singh nor his counsel’ - 


“it meant 


courts and the -party-bosses. 


` Dr. R: V. Rao8 iie rer 


‘whom the ‘freedom of speech’ is given to the 
legislators. ? He asserts that in 


England it 
meant freedom from the king and his courts 
and, later, in some constitutions like Weimer, 
-as freedom : from’ party. mandates. 
This means that a member .can say. anything 
in the House without fear the Executive, the 


experience in 
bas shown that an- 
has greater freedom 
of speech than the législators due to discipli- 
nary ‘rules of party-system. For instance, 
Dr. Ambedkar was nor allowed to explain 
the reasons of his resignation in the House. 
Similarly, the other freedom, from arrest 
is of little avail as the immunity is extended 
to civil, cases only and the ‘members 
Criminal and preventive 
detention proceedings. This method may 
even be chosen by dn unscrupulous govern- 
ment when the opposition threatens a vote 


But, Dr. Rao held, actual 
India as well as ‘outside 
ordinary. individual 


. of non-confidence in the midst of some split 
in ‘the ruling party. | i : 


But his most relentless criticism’ is levelled 
against the punitive power of the legislature, 
He, very wisely remarks that our legislators 
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functioned well between 1921 and 1947 without 
this power and there is hardly any reason why 
the Parliament or our state-legislatures should 
be invested with such a disastrous power. The 
_ learned writer succinctly concludes that this 
power which was used in England as. the 
instrument of democracy, might prove to be the 
_ instrument of dictatorship in India.9 , 
This does not, however, mean that the 
Parliament should not havea reasonable 
amount of freedom of speech and conducting 
internal proceedings. The members must be 
immune from outside criticism so that they 'can 


perform their duties without fear ` or 
interference. But Parliament should not, at 
any case, have the power to punish for 


, contempt of itself. When its rights are viola- - 


ted by others, the matter shouid be adjudica- 
ted by others, the matter should be adjudica- 
ted by the judiciary. 

' Vital differences : 

Until the legislators determine by law their 
own privileges, they are. to enjoy the 
immunities available to the. commoners. But 
there are some vital differences in political 
history and parliamentary status between these 
two countries. 

As our Supreme Court has held, our Parlia- 
ment is a non-sovereign body and its status is 
far inferior to that of the British Parliament.10 
Ours is a written constitution. which determines 
and limits the legislative competence of Parlia- 
ment by enumerated ` state-list, andı judicial 
review as exercised by the superior Courts. Its 
enactments, under Art. 13(2) are liable to void 
in cases of transgression of the 
Rights | of the citizens. As pronounced by 
Kania,j1 C.J., our Parliament 1s ‘nota 
Sovereign © body uncontrolled with unlimited 
powers.’ 

The evolution of privileges in England had 
an involved historyof bitter and- sustained 
struggle over centuries which has resulted, 
finally, in the triumph of democracy. These 


ing. 


Fundamental. 
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privileges ‘were first denied, but, w.th the 
passage of time, had to be recognised by the 
sovereign.12 The Champions of democracy 
felt the need of such privileges in orde1 to suve ` 
them from the vindictive outrages cf the kings 
of England in the climax of- politice].crizes. 
But the Indian Legislators have neither -he 
king northe Lordsto fight with and -he 
privileges claimed may be exercised oaly 
against the people whom they represert, 

The constitution of India, unlik2 th: Brizish 
system, contains many provisions relating to 
the powers and privileges of the judicatzre. 
They haveto be examined and construed 
harmoniously to arrive at the correct nterpre- 
tation of the privileges ;-. andthe privileges 
should not-be explained by themse.ves and in 
isolation. 

The refusal of British Courts to inte-“ere 
with a general warrant issued by the Spezker 
against a person for alleged breack. of priv.ege 
follows fromthe fact that the ° Housz of 
Commons ig regarded as a ‘court ol reccrd’. 
But such a notion is conspicuous ty its absence 
in India andsothe punitive power cz the 
Indian legislatures is inconsistent with their 
constitutional status. 

Indian Constitution engrafts, in Chzpter 
III, Seven fundamental freedoms and vests in 
the Superior courts the wide power cf er‘orc- 
them.13 Under Art.13(2), it can 
invalidate the laws contravening tke Funda- 
mental lights. But the position is enzirely 
different in England.. The British: people have 
no such rights. In India, however sach zights 
have become popular and the frequent ex=rcise 
of writs by the judiciary for their enforcement 
proves their utility.14 
Other considerations : 

M. C. SetalvadiI5 raises two impcrtant 
questions—having regard to the emphatic and 


oven 


_eategorical provision in our coastitutiox= that 


all legislative actions were subject io the over- 


riding effects of the fundamental rights, could 
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the nakers have intended to 
legislatures unfettered powers to exercise their 
privieges at the cost of individual rights ? 
Secaadly, he asks, whether notwithstanding 
the provisions of Arts.32 and 226, they 
intended that the authority of the superior 
couris: were to be’ exercised subject to. _the 
par amentary privilege during the transistors 
per.od.’ The answers are obviously that the 
legizlatures cannot claim an unfettered privilege 
the transitory period and the 
immunities is 
individual and the 


evea during . 
exercise of their 
funjamental rights of the 
autzority of the Superior Court. 

"= may also be pointed out that whatever 
miet be the meaning of the constitutional 
phæzeologies, the intention of the makers is 
was impracticable to 
code of privileges as a part of the 
cors-itution. So the Constituent Assembly 
thorght that until such time as India 
acctired sufficient experience of parliamentary 
ins-_:utions ` and constitutional conventions 
cryitatlised into a body of firm precedence, 
the Enow privileges of the House of Commons 
‘coud serve as the bulwark of Indian parlia- 
mez-ary privileges, Thus, it is clear that they 


clee>. It 
complete 


offered the legislatures adequate opportunities” 


to zerform their duties but not licence to hold 
botE Fundamental Rights and judicial organi- 
sati-ns at ransom. In this sense, Subba Rao’s 
careful verdict is unassailable as he 
prczounced. 
have higher sanctity than a permanent provi- 


k 


sioz.16 


Supreme Court’s advisory opinion in U. P., 


Legislature V. Judiciary, was however, the 
suk-ect of heated contre versy in Parliament. 
Sox members thought that this judgment 
cavsed a serious erosion in the privileges of 
the legislatures. In “January 1965, a 
cor ference. of the Presicing Officers of Legis- 
latares adopted a resolution saying that 


authorise the ` Supreme 


subject to’ 


enact a- 


‘A transitory provision cannot: 
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Court’s opinion had reduced the 
legislatures to the Status of inferior courts 


_and that the members would be debarred 


from discharging their functions fearlessly, 
honestly and with diginity. But this view 
missed a fundamental value of the aforesaid ` 
judgment that the legislatures, in the ‘lavish 
exercise of their previleges, could ' not 
tyrannise ordinary ‘people, far less the judi- 
cial personalities. 


‘So, D. D. Basul7 hailed the Supreme 
Court opinion as a precedent of judicial 
service to protect the rights of the citizen from 
legislative tyranny. 

Setalvad states that acomparative study 
on the structure and functioning of represen- 
live institutions in forty-one countries publish- 
ed by the Inter: Parliamentary Union 1962 
shows that several countries have not authoris- 
ed their Parliament to adjudge breaches of its 
contempt. In these countries the alleged 


‘breach of privilege are referred to the judici- 


ary and yet the legislatures of these countries 
have noi reduced to impotence whatsoever.18 
While some privileges are really important 
for proper functioning of Parliament, there 
must be a change of attitude of the members, 
As Pyleel19 Writes: ‘But the ‘manner in 
which issues on privilege are raised again and 
again on the floor of the Houses: of Parliament 
and state legislatures gives one the impression 
that the parliamentarians inIndia are too 
sensitive to criticism from outside.’ After all, 
parliaments and their members and committees 
are neither infalliablenor embodiments of 
all wisdom. Being the representatives of the 
people they must always be, prepared to face 
public criticism and should never consider 
themselves to be above such criticism. 

„Of course, there may be some contempts 
of the Parliament and tendencious criticisms 
and personal defamations. But our judiciary ` 
attend lots-of such proceedings and when ` 
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there has been a breach of privilege legislature 
or that of a member thereof, the case might 

. be lodged in ordinary courts and geada by 
ordinary penal procedures. 

Moreover, judgment is a delicate function 
which requires some rare elements of human 
character and personality. Even, as an 
offender, we may appear before a judicial 
court on the belief that justice -would be 
accorded to all. But when, judgment is 
to be delivered by some 
most of whom lack legal training and political 

- impartiality, judgment is likely to be a 
mockery. ` 
There might be honest criticism against 
`, the Parliamentarians. For one thing, they are 
po pular representatives and elected by _ People 
on the basis of some assurances ‘and ‘aspira- 
tions and people may remind them and even 
criticise them when the promises have been 
forgotten ; for another, activities of - the mem- 
bers inside the Houses as reported in news- 
papers sometimes cast doubts in the wisdom 
of some ‘chosen leaders of the people. So, 
Writes D. N. Banerjee,20 our legislatures 


as well as their members and committees should 


` not be over sensitive to an even honest criti- 
cism, 

Our makers inserted a transitory provision 
in the hope that-the legislators would deter- 
mine by law their privileges and immunities, 
But while in three decades they have enacted 
some lakhs of bills, they have not yet ftormu- 
lated a charter of their privileges because 
_ that will be sub-constitutional legislation and 

would be- examined in terms of Art. 13(2) 
of the constitution. The courts will, in such 
situation, be entitled to test them one the 
touchstone of their ‘constitutionality with the 
provisions of Chapter III of the constitution. 
This shows that the legislators of India have 
developed an inflated sense of  seli-respect 
and have regarded their privileges es more 


‘rights. , ‘ 


important than the fundamental 
the people whom they represent. 
Recent Amendment : 

Art..105 has, recently, underg-ne subs- 
tantial modification through the all-embracing 
forty-second amendment. Clause‘ 1) and 
(2)ofthe said article have, however, left 
unaffected. But clause (3) has 
been re-written. It now reads 


Rights of 


pvactically 
: “n ccher 


, Tespects, the powers, privilege and immuni- 
hundreds people, 


ties ofeach House of Parliament, and of 
the members and the committee of each 
House shall.be such as may from time to 


" time be evolved by ae Houses cf Parlia- 
moent.21 
The motive behind such amercdment is 


crystal clear, Our Parliamentariacs khave 
deliberately used the word ‘evolve’? They 
have intended to place the privileges on a 
higher pedestal so that they may prevail over 
the fundamental rights in case of an alleged 
conflict. In other words, this amendment 
has sought to take away future legis ation on 
the privileges beyond the pervies of the 
judiciary.22 It has perhaps been ‘ccatempla- 
ted that the privileges, if they evol™z, would 
not be ‘law’ in terms of Art. 13(2) and zhat 
they, in such.case, will have higher sanctity and 
legal validity than those of the furiamental 


‘But, D. D. Basu has correctly observed 
that the end of this amendment cannot legally 
prevail. In spite of the changed worcings 
of clause (3), the privileges. remain — w:-hin 
the ambit of judicial authority. Ths means 
that the superior courts are {entitled to see 
whether such privileges trample -own our 
guaranteed rights and, if they actualy dc so, 
they are void. 

Conclusion : 

Thus, we believe that parlamenty privi 
leges should be codified as early as possible. 
But before that, certain facts are to be remem- 
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‘berec. Allthe privileges known in England 
are rot consistent with Indien systém and, so, 
they should be chosen with care. Morries- 
Jones has correctly absorved that most of the 
privieges of England is now regarded as out of 
date 23 , 

L may further be noteé that the privileges, 
even `n England, have a changed impression 
and sometimes they have been utilised fora 
purpose different from the original one. As 
Sir “arriot24 has observed: ‘They are now 
perverted toanentirely different purposes. 
No longer needed’ asa defence against the 


crown, they were utilised as ramparts against. 


the intrusion of the people, at times they were 
even 
tyrcony. So, the Indian privileges should be 

cociaed after careful study of their utility in 
the democratic structure of society. 

Dr..Rao25 observes that two smisunderstan- 
dinzs need to be removed. 

In the first place, the power to punish is 
no 30 wide andso completely free from the 
coarts in England as is commonly supposed. 
This view is upheld by the observation of Wade 
and phillips :26 ‘The courts while’ reluctant 
to encùire into the exercise of the privileges so 
fa: as it concerns the internal proceedings of 
eitter House or their relations with one 


arother, will not admit of its extension at the 


exzease of the rights of the subje ct. Secondly, 
Rao continues, Indian Parliament cannot be 
frs from judicial interference due’ to 
pzoceedural and other matters as Bec in 
tke written constitution. 

There is no ganisaying that sometimes the 


p.ivileges and the Fundamental Rights are at 
coss-purposes. As A.G. Noorman27 
o-serves: ‘Inno other respect is the funda- 


mertal right to freedom of speech and expres- 
s-on in India is as insecure and unprotected as 
i. is in‘relation to the exercise by the Houses of 
Ferliament and many Stete legislatures of their 
parliamentary privileges.” It is an anomaly in 


employed by engines of  oligeratical - 


e 
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a democratic system that an honest citizen may 
be tried by his accusers without, sometimes,. 
and judicial redress. 

Thus, what is now essential is the codifica- 
tion of privileges whereby the citizen should | 
know the limit of his right of self-expression 
and can move the court when the they are — 
summoned by an organised group of 


. prosecuters-cum-judges of parliament on the 


alleged ground of breach of privilege. 
‘Subba Rao has opined that if parliament 
does not enactalawto define parliementary 


. privileges within a‘reasonable time, the transi- 


tory.provision making the privilages of the 

‘British House’of commons available to Indian 
Legislatures. may be taken to have lapsed. 
But H. M. Servai, a noted jurist, has regarded. 
such notion as untenable for three reasons. 
a) the framers must have known that similar 
transitory provision in Australian constitution: 


` have continued for forty-eight years and had 


not come to an end; (b) Secondly, -the first., 
part of Art. 194(4) confers a power, but 
imposes no duty to exercise it, for, no legisla- 
tures can be compelled to enact such law ; 
(c) finally, whenever the constitution makes a 
‘transitory provision’, it sets an express time- 
limit for its operation. 
. But, we may point out, first; that S.49 of | 
the Australian constitution Act which is 
‘analogous to And 194(3) cannot be a plea of 
retaining Indian privileges in their present state 
of vagueness,.' It-is interesting to note that. 
H. V. Kamath objected inthe constituent 
Assembly to the reference of British privileges. . 
for our legislaters.29 

But Sir Attadi specifically stressed that the 
reference of House of Commons was made 
only as a temporary measure30. 

Secondly, the argument that the legislatures 
cannot becompelled to enacta code of 
privilege is founded ona two legalistie view. 
It belies the expectation that the makers had. 
reasonably pinned on the future representatives. 
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«of the people. | 

Thirdly, there are lots of Articles in our 
constitutions which are transitory but without 
any time-limit. In such .cases the legislatures 
_ have not shown a ‘sense of 
indifference. . The ,most important of such 
articles are 59(3), 65(3),;/5(6), 97, 125(2), 
148(3), 158(3), 164(5), 186 and 221(2). 

Thus, itis evident that: the legislatures 
should enact laws to determine their privileges. 


It has been `: rightly observed: ‘It would ‘be - 
desirable that both . Parliament ahd state °’ 
Legislatures should define by legislation the „10. 
precise powers, privileges and immuuxities 
which they possess in regard to: contempt sa il 
the procedure for enforcing them’.31 A 
It has, however, been held32 that the cons- | 12. 


titution has granted certain privileges to the 
. legislators to uphold their, dignity.. But: it 
must be remembered that our constitution, has 
_ also assured the ‘dignity of the individual’ and 
the preambie expressly embodiss that inten- 
tion. The dignity of the legislator can not be, 
both morally and legally, greater than that or 
the ordinary individual. t, 
l In conclusion it may be asserted that the 
privileges should not be claimed in absolute- 
- terms, 
` spirit of concord - and harmony. 33 Thus, we 
believe, urgently needs a clear-cut determina- 
tion of parliamentary privileges in the context 
. ofa broad and harmonious reading of the 
provisions of the constitution. The best solu- 
tion to this problem is, shereioxe: to codify the 
Jaw and practice relating to ` Parliamentary 
: privileges. Otherwise, it would be a dangerous 
trap to the public outside Parliament.34 
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`” THE PEOPLE -THE ONLY KEEPERS OF FREEDOM 
NANI A. PALKHIVALA 


The largest experiment ever undertaken in 
humana history in the art of democratic living 
has Łsen carried on in India since 1950. Never 
befo72, and nowhere else, has more than one- 
sevenzh of the human race lived together in 
freecom asa single political entity; and itis. 
the Eggest electorate in the crowded story of 
libercy that will be casting its vote in the first 
week of January 1980. 

Frofessor Rostowof the University of 
Texes et Austin has expressed his conviction 
that the most important phenomenon of- the 


post-war erais the survival of the India 
democracy. The British historian, E. P. 
Thompson, has said, “India is not an important 


. but perhaps the most important, country for the 


future of the world If that sub- 
continent should be rolled up into authori- 
tarianism—if that varied intelligence and 
‘creativity should disappear into conformist 
darktiess—then it would be one of the greatest 
defeats in the human record, sealing the defeat- 
of a penumbra of other Asiatic nations,” 


But now the future of our democracy has. 


oer ceunve 
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: become, even to the most optimistic 
disquieting question mark. 
The first and foremost duty of our péople is 
. to realize the momentous destiny which we are 
called upon to fulfil. We constitute’ almost 
` half of the free world: when human rights 
were restored by the Janata Government 
after the end of the Emergency the number of 
free people in the world doubled. India is the 
standard-bearer of freedom—it fulfils this role 
in relation to the Third :World as the’ United 
‘States does in relation to the First. ` 

Whata sad contrast between India’s 
tremendous potential and the depressing reality 
between Sri Aurobindo's vision ( “Mother 
India is not a piece of earth; she sis a Power, 
a Godhead” ) and the cesspoollof degradation 
to which professional politicians have reduced 
this country. 

Two major crises are facing the nation— 
moral and economic ; and the political crisis 
is the ‘corollary. : 

The morai crisis is writ iuge on the entire 
political scene. In the fifties we had many 
eminent men in public life who were every inch 

“a gentleman. In the sixties we had many 
public figures who were every alternate incha 
gentleman. Unfortunately, in the seventies we 
have an unacceptably large number of politi- 
cians who are no inch a gentleman. The noble 
processes of our Constitution have been trivia- 
lized by the power-holcers,.the power-seekers 
and the power-brokers in our capital cities. 


mind, a 


_ Elections have been reduced to a. horse-race by ` 


the contesting politicians—the difference being 
that the horse is highly trained. 
The Lok Sevak Sangh of Delhi has recently 
published a report which establishes that in the 
last 13 years 900 out of 1,000 defectors in the 
legislatures were motivated by selfish, material 
considerations; and that 60% of the MPs 
illegally let out the residential premises which 
were placed at their disposal at the expense of 
the nation. Such mep are unfit to lead the, 


7 


‘fifteen poorest countries. 


“The credit for this accomplishment goes t 


poor. 
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nation into anything except hot water. The 
most incontrovertible fact about our putlic 
life is the péople’s soul-corroding disillusion- 
ment with politicians. We realize _ that they 
have zs much moral backbone as chocolate 
eclairs., We would as soon expect -o fnd 
honesty and truthfulness in politicians as 
silence in a discotheque. 

The economic crisis is as mind- -boggling as 
the moral one. After 30 years of freedom we 
are still among the fifteen poorest countries in 
the world; anditisa disturbing thouzht that 
India is. the only democracy . among those 
Our annual rate of . 
growth in Gross National Product pe- capita 
was only 1.2% between 1960 and 1676, end 
only @.5% between 1970 and 1976, while the 
average raté of growth ‘for the. cour:ries of 
Asia was 2.7% during the same period of 16 
years. Out of our 5,76,060 villages, 1,03,000 
are still without drinking water. . The annual 
rate of inflation is 18%, if the present prices 
are compared to those which prevailed a ‘year 
ago; but it would be 36% if you tzke the 
rate of ` monthly inflation 
1979. 

Recently I met the Chairman of ons of the 
biggest corporations in the world wo hes a 
dozen brilliant Indian scientists in his ampio; - 
ment. Heasked me how a nation sc ex:Ta- 
ordinarily skilled and talented as India could 
manage to remain poor. 


Since August 


My answer was, 


our politicians”. 


It takes a lot of doing to keep this courtry 
. Unemployment, and absence of econo. 
mic growth with social justice, are ensured by 
the numberless regulations and, restriccions of 
arbitrary origin and pernicious effect. As for 
the element of public consent to this endless 
proliferation of disastrous regulations, the 
the public hardly comprehends wiar is taking 
place, 


By voting ignorant oleo po-iticians 
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to pcer, we have kept a singularly gifted and 
enter>ising nation in the ranks of the poorest 


on ecrch. , 70% of the Indian people. are still 


illitercte ; and if the calibre of our politicians 
does zt improve, India will contain 
the world’s illiterates by the year 2000 A. D. 
Many >oliticians seem to have a vested interest 
in ill<racy—their survival as public figures 
depez:is upon the continuation of the forces of 
ignoraace. It appears cynical but it is true 
that ‘sr portly ‘politicians, “goodly in girth, 
pover 7 is good business : they talk continu- 
ously bout ‘garibi? without having. the. will, 
. the exnertise or the. imagination to .eradicate 
it. , 

Ctr nation has paid heavily for its folly in 
leavi-z the governance of this country entirely 
to professional politicians for whom politics is: 
mere: bread and  butter—a means of 
livelinnod, or worse,a means of personal 
enric—nent. Votes have been, and continue to 
' be, tained on the basis of such utter 
falsen3zods and bogus promises as would 
cons=-ute cogent and irrerragable evidence of 
cheazing under the Indian Penal Code. 

`" As weenter the new decade—the eighties— 


we hz-e to realize the funcamental importance l 


of foc> things. 

Fest, the time has come when citizens must 
wres. the initiative from - professional 
politidans aad from political parties, and insist 
upor men of knowledge, vision and character 
being >hosen as candidates for Parliamentary 
and S-ate elections. It is only such men who 
can sıze Indiathe type of government it 
needs—a government which is strong without 
being authoritarian, and humane without being 
weak. l . 

Ery democracy must ‘needs have an 
arist>racy of talent, of knowledge and of 
charz=ter. It is this aristocracy which must 
take v public life, however distasteful it may 
be, iz democracy is ‘to survive in India. We 
must 20 all out to grant the highest recognition 


. India was great because it was as 


53% of 


- standing talent and probity. 
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to ability, knowledge’ and integrity. Ancient 
enamoured 


of learning - as modern India is of ‘ petty. 
politics. is i i 
The tremendous problems facing this 


country 
politicians, few of whom are equipped for the 
task. If the corrupt and inefficient administra- 
tion is to bs toned up, it can only be ‘done by 


ministers with integrity, ability and knowledge 
who are versed in the art of management. If 


poverty is to be banished, it can only be done 


by men of vision and practical understanding. 
ways in which the wealth of nations is - 


of the 
created. If the under-privileged of this country 
are to rise above their agéless squalor, it can 
only be done by experts in finance, production 
and: marketing, and specialists. in social 
engineering and deployment of résources. 
Our bureaucracy without purposeful leader- 


' ship at the ministerial level operates only asa 


guarantee of societal inertia. Singapore is a 
most striking example of how fast a nation can 
progess when its cabinet is composed of out- 


“We have hardly an economic ‘problem 
which would be beyond thé capacity ofa 
knowledgeable organizer with an iron will. A 


_technocrat would never try to repeal the Jaws 


of economics—the futile exercise to which our 
Central and State 
addicted, 


Governments have been 


so long. He would 


goods. Only men of stature can evoke the 
response from the people, without’ which 
governmental plans turn to ashes, l 
Secondly, there isa crying need for 
intelligent and adequate organization of voters 


‘to improve the quality of the representatives in 


the legislatures. There should be a Citizens’ 
Council in ‘every constituency, 
impartial 
appraise the candidates and reccommend the 
light candidates to the voters, and after the 


can never be solved by professional = 


‘realize that | 
development begins with people and not with . 


-consisting of ` ` 
non- party; individuals who would 


tæ 
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elections ensure that the candidate does not 
defect or otherwise disgrace himself and his 
‘constituents. The-voters should unmistakably 
insist upon the right type of candidates, instead 
of allowing the political parties to palm off 
ignoramuses on them. As Will Durant wryly 
said, we must not entbrone ignorance, only 
because there is so much of it. 

‘Thirdly, we must shed the divisive 
tendencies which divide the votes on caste and 
sub-caste lines, and which are so devastatin gto 
our identity as a nation. One Indian isan 
intelligent human being ; 
politica] group ; three Indians are two poiiti- 
cal groups. - a a 

Fourthly, our people must cast off the 
shackles of political feudalism. The Indian 
‘society is broadly divided into two classes—the 
rulers and the ruled, with professional politi- 
cians jibbing at mothing in their shameless 
scramble to get admitted into the class of 
rulers. That ruling class consists of the 5 ,000 
‘members of Parliament and the State . Legisla- 
tures. Itis pathetic tọ see the cringing amd 
craven attitude ef our people in the presence 
of ministers and the servile behaviour towards 
the legislators. -When Jayaprakash Narayan 
talked of total. revolution, he meanta total 
transformation of the spirit, which- would 
enable the people to control the government 
instead of being dominated and dragooned by 
the government. a 

i the voters were assertive and vigilant 
enough, we would never have had the present 
situation where we-have too many laws and 
- too little justice, where we have a top heavy 
government which confers tremendous powers 
on bureaucrats, spreads unprecedented pros- 
perity among lawyers, and perpetuates poverty 
anc privation among the masses. ' 

There is no country in the world’ where the 
sales tax administration has become such an 
‘ engine. of oppression as it has in India. There 
is no progressive country whichalevies octroi in 
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twe Indians are a ` 


‘Rajya Sabha itis 53.5 years 
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the modrrn age. Octroiis not atex on the 
people but a treason against the, peopl: : 


. truck goirg from Delhi to Calcutta has z . 


detained at 30 octroi nakas, with the resul- that 
the truck takes 71 hours to negotiate the dis- 
tance instead of 41 ‘hours. . Goocs moving 
from óne country to another in the European 
Common Market encounter less time-consum- 
ing obstacles than goods moving in the same 
Indian State, say, from Bcmbay to Nagpur. 

More than two dozen officiai comm:ttees 
have unanimously reported in favour of zboli- 
tion of octroi, and yet the levy is <cortizuec, 
presumably because it is , beneficial to corr 
officials and dishonest members of lozal bedies. 
Our sales tax’ and octroi levies provide. aad 
excellent illustration of the tragedy which 
befalls a country where the voters are apatietic ) 
enough to return avaricious and minéless men 
to power. There are undoubtedly more con- 
venient ways of raising the same amouzxt A ' 
revenue. and then distributing it emonz the 
States and the local authorities 

~ The average age of the members iz 
Lok Sabha was 52 years and in the 


i 
the las: 
curren: { 
». Whi è tae life ; 
expectancy in our couniry is on‘y 47 years. | 
By — contrast, the average age inthe J.S, 
House of Representatives as well as iz tte J S. 
Senate is significantly lower than in car ketha- 
ment, although the average/span of life iz the , 
United States is 74 years. Our Rep eblic | 
would have a new lease of life when ) Lager l 
people, , with well-equipped minds anc with the ! 
ability to have a bright career outside pol zics, 
take. to pbs life as a 
service. 

“It is a funny ching: abort life ” 
Somerset Maugham, “‘if you refuse to accept 
anything but the best, you ofien get i,” This 
is equally true of democracy. If people re‘use 
to acceptany butthe best cit.zengs -as 
candidates, we would usher in the goiden age 
of our’ Republic. as life 


matter of national / 


observed 


‘Democracy gives, 
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‘ives, what you ask ofit. The following 
zords of Jessie B. Rittenhouse would be 
holly e>posite if Democracy were substituted 
or Life: ` 
I barzained with Life for 2 penny, 
‘and Life would pay no more, 
However I begged at evening 
- WtEen I counted my scanty store ; 
For Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask, 
But. znce you have set the wages, S 
Why, you must bear the task. 
I wczked for a menial’s hire, 
Ənly to learn, dismay ed, . 
That any wage I had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid. 


Budcha’s last words to his disciples were: 
‘Look uct for refuge to anyone besides your- 


our economic future 
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selves”, These words come home to us witha 
strange poignancy at the time of elections when 
we have theright to select the persons who 


‘shall govern the country. When you liveina 


democraey, you live in hazard. There is no 


amenable God in it, no particular concern or 
- particular mercy. A bad government is the 
‘inevitable consequencé of an indifferent 
` electorate. Each citizen must be willing to pay 


the State not only in taxes but in time’ and in 
thought. Politics will never be cleaner, and 
will never be brighter, 
unless and until our citizens are willing to give 
of themselves to the land which gave them 
birth. Let us never forget the words of Daniel 
Webster: ‘Nothing will ruin the country if 
the people themselves will undertake its safety ; 
and nothing can save it if they leave that safety 


in any hands but their own ” 


ASTUDY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS.OF THE FARM WOMEN IN 
DICITION MAKING IN'‘DHARWAD DISTRICT OF KARNATAKA 


Miss CHHAYADEVI BADIGER & Dr. M. SETHVRAO 


Now-a-days farmers allover the world 
are éxcosed to many innovations in! gariculture. 
and azz called upon to take timely, and judi- 
cious <écisions with respect to farm and home 
affairs. Decision-making of farmers as that 


of other individuals is a continuous mental 
process of reasoning. The process of choice 
or decision-making involves selection .of goals 


-to be obtained and also alternative means to 


be evaluated for their efficiency in attainment 


A STUDY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FARM WOMEN 


-of the selected goals. 

The farm families have to make many 
‘decisions on all walks of life. The number 
and volume of these decisions. have .tiemen- 
dously increased with the introduction of many 
programmes like high yielding variety, family 
planning. applied nutrition, health and sanita- 
tion, adult literacy and many other directed 
programmes of social change. Keeping in 
view the vital importance of decision-making 
the study. was designed with the objective of 
establishing the association of personal. charac- 
teristics of the farm women with their extent 
of participation in decision-making in respect 
of—1) size of the family,2) family type 
3) marital status 4 ) urban contact 5 ) contact 
with extension agency and 6 ) social .partici- 
pation, > 


Methodology : 


The study was undertaken during 1978-79 
in Dharwad District of Karnataka. Mansur, 
Managundi, Baad and į Salikinkoppa are the 
villages which were selected from Dharwad 
- Taluka of Karnataka State. By means of 
systematic proportionate random sampling 
procedure 140 farm women who were decision- 
makers of the family were selected. The 
needed information was collected through 
schedule from the farm women by means of 
personal interview. 

Association was tested between the extent 
-of participation of farm women in decision- 
making and each of the selected independent 
variables by means of a two way contingency 
table. in order to test the significance of the 
association. 
RESULT AND DISCUSSION 
Family size and extent of poreleipation in deci- 
sion- making : 

A close look at the table indicates that 
there was no association between family size 
and extent of participation in` decision-making 


- and Singh ( 1970 ). 


. the husband and wife have more of 
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by farm women whether the family size was 
big or small they participated in decision- 
making in farm and home aspects to zhe same 
extent. 

Small family -size may take less time to 
arrive at a final, decision-compared to b:gger 
families as here consultation takes more time. 
As Hosur ( 1977) finds fmaller samilies take 
more risk than! bigger families to arr.ve at a 
conclusion. But the contrary finding migkt be 
due to the prevailing sentiment attactec t> by 
tural women that active participation in 
decision making is another form of essert:on. 
Hence irrespective of family size the 
pation was there in decision-making. 
TyPe of family and extent of 
decision-making : 

_ The finding of the study was in agreement 
with the research study reported by Sharma 


partici- 


partic’bazica tn 


associazion 
changing trend 


The absence of significant 
would be attributed to the. 


. that emanetes in the present day rural scene, 


The popular belief that in nuclear fam‘ ies 
shared 
decitsions than in joint families, waere che 
role of women is not that dominent, is 
furmished with a contradictory evidence cs a 
result of the study. To be brief, the influence 
of the family tepy- would not be expressed 
more evidently on the extent of participation 
in decision-making by’ farm women because 
the contribution of women in casual aspects 
of the family is being increasingly appreciazed 
and taken into account evenin rural arezs, 
This finds reinforcement from certain legisla- 
tions. : 


Marital status ond extent of alee in 
decision- making :— 
The table focussed a significant diZererze 


in the extent of participation of farm womėn 
in farm aspects and a non-significant diferenze 


s 
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in the extent of participation of home aspects 
by ‘rural women, These findings could be 
substaruated by the statement that still the 
widowec and married wonen have | 
in all the home aspects. 


But in farm affairs the significant associa- 


tion mer be duetothe fact that widewed 


Sl’. Personal characteristics. 


1) Size of the family 
2) Family type’ 
3) Lfarital status . 
4) Urban contacts 


| 5) 


Contact with extension agency 
' 6) Sociale partcipation 
* )Siznificant at :% level NS-Not signi- 
t ficant. i l 


‘equilsay. - psychologically 


g 
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women may be too old to participate in farne 
and may not be aware of new and changing. 
trends in’ agriculture. Also they might be 
conditioned in a different 
Association between personal characteristics 
of the farm women and their extent of parti- 
cipation in decision-making. 


Chisquire values. 
Farm aspects Home aspects 


2.37 NS. 

1.02 NS 2.27 NS 
5.12* 0.91 NS 
0.41 NS 0.34 NS 
0.03 NS 0.91 NS 
1.91 NS 1.04 NS 


| A AN 


_ meaner, Onthe other! hand for married 
; „women social recognition, 
portart factors. In addition 
woulc nave enjoyed greater confidence 
the perents for the reason that they are old. 
Urban contact and the extent ‘of participation 
im dec’sion-making :— os 
Wich the advent of quicker ` 
transport facilities, 
placed with an advantage 


to this wives 


farm women, visiting city was for marketig. 
lf ihe; themselves come to market it would 
become easy for them to purchase the things 


needec tor home ina small budget. Hence, 


| most of the women visit at least once a week. 
extent 


As tE purpose of visit to a large 


migh be irrelevant to the process of decision- 
could be- 


that in 


making, non significant association 


seen. One more reason might be 


rural traditional society expressing . cosmopoli- 


ton velues may be considerably a social taboo 
that -20 particularly among women. 
Associntion between extension contact and 
extert of participation ‘in dezision-making :— 


in? 


prestige are im- . 


than ` aspects. 


-and cheaper 
the farm women were 
of visiting the nea- 
rest town. The main purpose of most of the 


f ‘that. 


.ċal innovations and 


This variable was found to be not signifi- ~ 


‘cantly associated with the extent of participa- 
tion in decision-máking i in farm and home 


closer contact with extension. personnel. The 
farm women knew only their names, their 
headquarters and their jobs. Even some of 
the women were not aware of their names. 
They felt that it was not necessary to ask all 
Also they might not have attached the 
importance to members from outside the 
social system. E 
This might be the reason i ' the rural 

women not to be in touch with the technologi- 
‘to take advantage of 
them. Extension personnel also might not 
have tried to influence them. ‘Above all 
conimunity norms may be one more reason for 
increased disparity. — 
Association between. social Participation and 
extent of particiPation in decisian-making :— l 

. A perusal of the table revealed that there 
was a` non-significant. difference. But a 
contrasting trend has been observed by the 


- study of Sharma and Singh ( 1970 ). 


The ‘farm women did not have a 


ad 


A STUDY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FARM WOMEN 


. Farm women might not have the privilage 
of intervening in the'social causes, prevailing 
in the community because of Social, personal, 
economic and cultural factors. 
expect rural women to be as sociated with the 
social organisations like more- members, in 


Indian village conditions. Because she hasto | 
perform al] the duties of a wife, a mother and -` 


a daughter-in-law and similtaneously shares 
the burden of field work with: her husband. 
. For majority of the rural women being in 


home may be more prestigious and it has-a 


One can not . 
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might be a reason why there was greet gap in 
the-degree of social participation of the two 


` categories. 
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HUNGER 
=, ` —VINCENT SOLOMON. 


‘Near the city’s busiest roads, 


Where traffic ran all day and night, 

‘A hungry cow with her calf stood— 
‘Tears trickling down her eyes. : 

The calf was young and milky white, 

It-was very hungry though. l 

Ìt sucked and sucked the mother’s teats 
.Blood oozed out, but not milk. 
‘Since two long-loag hungry days, ` 

The cow got beatings but net food, : 

Food is cheap, but life is cheaper. 

Again the very thought of food — 

A lightening splashes across ihe mind 

_ And in plenties rains follow. 

The skies weep, and we enjoy, 
. We gain life and they lose it-— a 


Our life is some one’s death. 
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The Ten Commandments of Buddhism 
1. Xill not, but have regard for. life. 


2. ‘Steal not, and do not rob, but hely every- 


sody to be master of thel fruits of-his 
labour. ` 
`3. Abstain from i ale and lead a life of 
chastity, 
4, “Lie not, but be truthful. Speak the truth 
with discretion, fonslesely and ina loving 
aeart. f 
5, Invent not evil reports, ‘and do not repeat: 


-hem Carp not, but look for the good 


sides cf your fellow-beings, so that you ` 


-nay with sincereity cefend them against 
cheir enemies. 

6. Swear not, but speak decently and with 

dignity. 

7. Waste not the time with gossip, but speak 

to the purpose or keep silence. 

8. Covet not, nor envy, but rejoice at the 

fortunes of other people. 

9. Cleanse your heart of malice and cherish 
no hatred, not even against your 
enemies: but embrace all living, Ponga: 
with kindness. 

Free your mind of ignorance and be anx- 

= ious to learn the truth. Lest you fall a 
prey either to scepticism.or to errors. 
Scepticism will make you indifferent and 
errors will lead you ashtray, so that you 
shall not find the noble path that leads to 
‘ife eternal. — Ea 

< Tndian Massenger” 

ESCAP " ` 

Esonomic and Social Commission for Asia 

and the Pacific published a report on Rural 

Deveicpmeat — Alnim trasio in {índia which | 


10. 


‘ded the intended benefits to them. . 


was a document of the United Nations with 
the collaboration of the government of India. 


“The Introduction is explanatory. 


{t is quite well known that “development 
plans and programmes designed to assist the 
rural poor have in practice not always provi- 
Evaluation 
studies have brought to light instances where. 
the benefits have gone instead to people wio 
were already better off. 

At. the present moment, therefore, the 
improvement of thè proper implementation and 
distribution aspects of planned programmes is, 
rightly a matter of concern to policy makers, 
administrators and the others involved, Indeed 
it is of the highest importance that the alloca- 
tions made from scarce resources for assistance 


programmes forthe poor are effectively ' 
utilized. l 


The factors which partly vitiate the distri- 
butive effect of development plans are several. 
Inadequacies in the;jadministrative system are 
clearly among the major contributing icauses of 
the slow progress or even outright failure of 
some projects. , 

Unless steps are taken to earthen the 
administrative structure and adapt administra- ' 
tive processes to the challenge which improve- 


‚ment inthe conditions of the rural poor 
presents, our cherished development 
objectives will remain unattained. This’ 


realization has led to the current endeavours to 
upgrade the level of administration at the field 
level where it comes in direct-contact with the 
people. Quite obviously, such efforts need to. 
be based on a thorough understanding of- the 
issues involved. 





administrators, 


. ments, 


= 


- production 


which had been 


- Government of India and ESCAP ` 
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' The main aim of the Government of India/ 
ESCAP Round Table’ on Adaptation. of 


‘ Administration to Rural Developinent, held at 


New Delhi in August 1978, was to 
dialogue 


- arrange-a 
between policy planners; senior 
voluntary workers and acade- 
micians on the adaptations needed to make the 


existing administrative system an effective tool. 
in promoting the, rapid development ofthe 
masses in the villages who still live below the” 


poverty line.. 
participants 


‘Apart from about a hundred 
from central and state governe 


others who took part included. ESCAP staf, 
and experts from the Netherlands, - the United 
Kingdom, Indonesia, the Kepung of Korea 


and the Philippines. 


After the plenary session oñ the 
day, the 
groups for detailed discussions on four broad 
themes: (a) Planning strategies for the 
alleviation of rural poverty, (b) Improving the 
administrative capability for rural develop- 
ment, (c) Strengthening institutional arrange- 
ments and processes for ensuring provision of 
inputs and 
(d) Promoting participatory organizations of 
the rural poor, Thereports which these 


opening 


_ working groups prepared were finally -brought 
-up for discussion in the plenary session on the 


final day. Also for 
the Round Table were 


consideration before 
papers and studies 
special y prepared for the 
occasion. f 


The participants, representing a wide back- 


ground, raised some very vital issues and made 
useful recommendations for action. 


The Round Table represents the initial step 


ina continuing collaboration between the 
in a search 
for appropriate measures to streamline the 
administrative systems and processes’ to mee: 
the challenging development tasks: which now 


z 3 


- that this 


universities'and it stitutions in India, 


Round Table broke up into four i 


social services, and ~ 
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lie ahead. We welcome this collaboration in 
our aim to improve planning and ae minis..ra- 
tion in the rural devélopment sector and hope 
joint endeavour will gain fur-her 
momentum. 


This publication has been jointly under: 


taken by the Government of India and ESCAP. 


It has attempted to capture and pfeseat a 

consolidated picture of what was written for 

and spoken on the occasion. It is hoped ` -hat 

the .conclusions and recommendations of the 

Round Table contained in this publication will 
be of wider interest. =~ - 

Maheshwar Prasad 

Secretary to the 

Government of India 


The Study ‘of Indian Literature In The Soviet 


A Union—by A. Sukhocuev, 
Soviet specialists in Indian literature and 
culture havé exerted quite an effort to irtro- 


_duce readers to the works of prominent Injian 


poets, prose writers, 
Research into Indian literature has een 
carried out in the traditional centres of 
oriental studies, Moscow and Leningrad, anc 
in othor Soviet cities: Tashkent, Dushenbe, 
Tbilisi, Baku, Riga, and Samarkand. 

In recent years the USSR started ever 
more often publishing general research works 
dealing with the. key problems of Indiar 
literary studies. Work on the preparation fo~ © 
the press of series of books ‘on the histozy o° 
Assamese, Bengali, Marathi, Malayalam 
Indian Persian-language, Indian English- 
language, Telugu, Urdu, and Hindi literetures 
was mainly completed in the sixties. Afte- 
that specialists in the Indian philology set 
themselves the task of publishing major 
academic research works which ‘would take 
into consideration the achieven ents of Tovi 
Indologists and th eir Indian colleagues, - 

Tbe USSR has been most successful in- 
research into Indian classical legacy. 


and philosophers. 


Sovjet ` 
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indologists have followed the long-standing 
‘tradition in the study of the most valuable 
Sanskrit monuments, — 
‘acd many - other countries. Leningrad 
esearcher Eduard Tyomkin has studied in 
dztal the -treatise “Kavya  Alankara,”’ by 
Bramaha, on the artof  literatu’e. Yulia 
. Atikhanova, Moscow University teacher, has 


published her translation and study of Ananda’ 


vardhana’s treatise *Dhavanyaloka.” 
Esscarch into the great Indian epic poems 
“Mahabharata and 
have been going on. Worth men- 
ticning, in this connection, are fundamental 
research by Pavel Grintser published under 
tke title ‘Ancient Indiaa Epos: Origin and 
Typology,” and several of this articles. Hig- 
hv commendable are books by Leningrad 
researcher Svetlana Neveleva “The Mythology 
of Indian Epos” and “The Poetics of Ancient 
I: dian Epos: Epithet And Comparison”. 
Tke books “Outline of Ancient [adian Litera- 
ture” and-“‘Literary Process In India in the 
Pariod of the 7th to the 13th Centuries”, by 
Igor Serebryakov, have drawn -the attention 
of the public. The publication of the book 
«*3say on Ancient Indian Literature,” by 
L=si ngrad Indologist V. Erman and works 
b> Vsevolod Sementsoy and . Yaroslav Vasil- 
kos. became true events in the study of 
Azcient Indian literature. The adapted 
versions of ‘‘Mahabharata”, “Ramayana”, 


ard some of the legends from Puranas, by . 


Eman, Tyomkin, and Grintser, have been 
pulished. Works by Somadeva have been 
translated an¢ analyzed by Serebryakov. The 
translation and a aanysis of selected hymns 
from “Rigveda” by Yelizarenkova, have been 
printed, and the translation and analysis of 
“Boagavadgeeta”, have been completed by 
Senentsov. 

Soviet specialists in Indian literature al- 
" ways try to reveal the humanistic meaning of 


maintained - -in India’ 


“Ramayana” 
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the books and to emphasise in them the 
progressive trends promoting confidence and 
understanding among nations. By: studying 
Indjan literature Soviet scholars help their 
compatriots to learn more about the cultural 
wealth of Incia. They contribute tothe 
rapprochement between the Soviet and the. 
Indian people and tothe strengthening ’of 
their traditional friendship. 5o og 


Sentinels of Calcutta 


` Sabayasachi' Mookerje inthe Calcutta 


- Municipal Gazette 


The Police Commission of 1860: 

The Court of Directors in their despatch in 
the Judicial Department No. 41, dated 24th 
September 1856. expressed their desire for a 
thorough reform of Indian - Police. The. 
Mutiny intervened, and it was not until 1860 
that a Police Commission was appointed to’ 
undertake the proposed reform. On August 
17th. 1860, the Government of India, Home 
Department { Judicial), issued a resolution 
appointing a Commission consisting of the 
following officers :— 

‘(1) Mr. M. H. Court 
Western Provinces. 

‘(2) Mr. S. Wauchope for Bengal. . 

(3) Mr. W. Robinson for Madras. 

(4) Mr. R. Temple for the Punjab. 

(5) Colonel Phyre for Pegu. 

-( 6 ) Colonel C. B. Bruce for Oude. 

All-of them were connected’ with police and 
Mr, Wauchcpe was then the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta, and earned name and fame 
during the Mutiny. The scope of the Com-. 
mission can be found from the preamble of 
the resolution :—“*The result aimed at by the 
Commission should be to embody in one view 
a statement of. the numbers and, the cost of 
every body of police, Military and Civil, and 
under whatever name it may be serving, which 
is employed within British territory in India 


for the North- 





_ skilled labour of the province, 
continues even to the present day, theugh the - 


- work expected of them «is of a nature which ` 
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( excepting only the police “employed within 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
which is paid directly or in directly by the 


British Government, and which is not under 


' the orders cf the Military Officers subordinate 


to the Commander-in- Chief. _ The statement 
should show the character and constitution of 


each body, h w organized, and how armed and © 


equipped, to whom subordinate, and on what 
duties employed. The statement should also 
include 


who are attached to the courts and treasuries, 
or to the persons of the district civil authori- 
ties, judicial and executive, from the highest 


_ to the lowest, or who. are employed in the col- 


leetion of the revenue.” 

Obviously it was the first All India Police 
Commission. Though Calcutta Police was 
not within the scope of its enquiry, yet this 
Commitsion left some far-reaching effect on 
the body of the Calcutta Police. The Com- 
mission submitted its report in September 
1860. In their report the Commission said 


. that the military arm should. be relieved from 
all ‘non-military duties ; and the 


_ peace and 
order of the country should.be preserved, on 
every occasion of tumult and - apprehended 


disturbance by the civil power and not by. 


military force. The civil power would .be the 


police, who would work under the orders of - 


the district, the latter being the Chief Magis- 
trate of the district’ in whom the police and 
judicial functions should’ ‘unite. With regard 


to the pay of the constables, it laid down that- 


‘the lowest rank should receive pay equal at 
least tothe average - ordinary wages of un- 
This direction 


should place them above temptation. Each 


local Government was instructed to prescribe, 


Courts, ) and - 


all civil guards and: burkundazes; ` 
chaprassis and other orderlies by whatever 
` name designated in differeat parts of India — 


_and every occurrence and their 


suitable and i inexpensive uniforms to be fur- 
nished to all officers-of ` police below. the rank 
of Inspector at the cost of the State. In the 


. matter of arming the police; the Commission | 
said that the arms should be of the lightest 


and most handy “ description, namely, a light 
smoothbore carbine with - a bayonet, -and a 
sword to be used- as a side-arm and that the 
police should be thoroughly trained ir the 
use of their arms but should never carry 
them except in the performance -of any auty 
‘in which the carrying of their arms was pres- 
cribed. They should carry ordinarily only 
a baton or, truncheon. “Among some: ot the 
general Principles ‘enunciated by them, one 
was that no separate class of clerks. wr'ters 
or ministerial officials. should bé allowed in 
the police and that all writing aud accounting 
work should be done by the enrolled mem>ers 
of the police, „They also laid down,—‘That © ` 
the police stiould not be ur ed as an agency 
for the record of any evidence, confession, 
inquest orthe like, but a system of keeping 
faithful, accurate, and minute diaries should 
be maintained. These diaries should specify, 
concisely, but in detail, all duties in waich 
any police. officer may have been engaged 
respec: ives 
ranges: All police officers engaged in specific 
detective duties -should keep an 
and minute diary of every. step 
every information obtained in 


acctrate 
taken, and 
‘following up 


_ the clue of evidence—such diaries. shouid be 


‘police documents only, and ` be seat_tc the 


“District Supérintendert, but should be open 


to the inspection of the District Officer. 

“That the police be strictly forbiddea by 
Jaw, to take cognizance of or interfere with 
petty offences of any description cr otherwise ` 
interfere with the liberties or convenience of 
the people.’* 

On the basis . of ‘these recommenda‘ ion, 
Sir Bartle Frere, the Home Member, intro- 


w e ere rere ee ee 


l TENNYSON, in, his comments on the 


` fully 


_ exammination of the pcems is 
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duced ‘the Police ‘Bill in the. 
Council on 29th September, 1860. 


. Legislative 


Tenryson’s Early Poems- and Their 
`- Imagery y i 
SATYA S. PACHORI 
[ Dr. Satya S. Pachori is-a welcome new 


During his- under-graduate and 
grccuate years in Indian universities he was 
drawn to Tennyson s -thoughtful reflection of 
Indian ideas and images in his early poetry. 
He continued his stucies in Tennyson at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
where he’ completed his doctorate ‘in English, 
In this 


contributor. - 


between some of Tennyson’s 


‘tec. in the works of Sir William 
Jones.—ED.] , 
AUBREY DE VERE, A FRIEND OF 


ports 
eazlv poetry recalls : 


I remember my dear. friend, Sara Coleridge, : 
daughter of the poet [ Samuel Taylor ], once 


remarking to me that, however inferior the 
“‘pbu.k of a young man’s poetry may be to that 
of the poet when mature, it generally possesses 


some passages with a special freshness of their 
- own, and an inexplicable charm to be found in 


then alone. 1 


Such was the charm in Tennyson’s aia 


verses in the Poems by Two Brothers and other 
eacly collections. These poems have yet to 
captivate the modern critics of the Victorian 
posts, ‘because the ep:graphs, footnotes, and 


allasions appended. to the poems have not been ` 
elucidated. Some relevant hints have -- 


been provided by. W. D. Paden,2 but a close 
long overdue, 
especially in the context of Tennyson’s use of 
Hiadu imagery, which I should like te consider 
in this article, 

The Tennyson brotkers—Frederick, Charles 


“Hinda 


article he particularly brings out the i 
‘ clcse parallels 
` early poems and their Indian sources- as: reflec- 
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and Alfred—had access at Somefsby to the 
excellent library of their father, the Revererd 
Dr. Tennyson, who was fond of reading about 
the exotic and mystical East in the translations 
of the ancient Indian z'assics and other works . 
by Sir William Jones.3 Alfred Tennyson’s 
boykood imagination was captivated by the 


_ mythologies of the ancient Hindus and these 


find adequate expression in “Thou Camest to. 
Thy Bower, My Love,“ and “Love,” poems 


included in the Poems by Two Brothers ( 1827 ); 


in “Fatima,” in. The Lady of Shalott and Other 
Poems { 1832); and in ‘“Perdidi Diem,” in 
the Unpublished Early Poems ( 1931 ). 

“Thou Camest to Thy Bawer, My Love” is 
indebted in its narrative, characterization, and 
imagery to the Gita-Govinda (or “The Song. of 
the Divine Cowherd” ) by Jayadeva, a Bengali 
poet. This semi-dramatic pastoral poem4.was 
translated by Sri William Jones jn the early `. 


_ months of 1789 in India, and thus heralded ` a 


in Sanskrit literature for English — 
readers. What fascinated young Tennyson. 
about this poem is the - mystical eclogue in 
which. the.soft languors of love between the . 
divine Krishna—later the author ofthe 
Bhagavad-Gita—and Radha, the pious human ` 
soul, are depicted in enchanting colours adorn- ` 
ed with -all the magnificence of language and 
sentiment. After . the ‘lavishly , Sensuous 
allegorical courtship, which is omitted i in the 
poem, the enchanted Radha, like T ennyson’s 
heroine, proceeds to the bower of Krishna. Ia 
fact, Tennyson’s Radha is one of his few 
femal characters who are both desirable and 
attainable.5 - 


new era 


The opening ` lines of the first stanza are 
obviously- inthe manner of Eastern poets. 
where expression and sentiments are “closely 


~‘ depicted. The lines read : 


thou comest to thy bower, my dave; across 
the musky grove, 


A 


y 
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To fan thy blooming charms within the 
coolness of the shade ; 

Thy locks were like a midnight cloud with 
silver moon- beams wove, 

ere o'er thy face the varying tints of 
youthful passion play’d.6 

The “musky grove” characterized by the 
natural “coolness of the shade” is one of the 
many groves on the banks of the river Yamuna 
flowing by the holy cities of Mathura: and 
Vrindavan (near Agra in northern India ) 
where the celestial youthful, lovers—Radha and 
Krishna—used to enjoy:their merry-making 
with other cowherds. In order to appreciate 
the young Victorian’s borrowing from 
Jayadeva’s work ( as he himself admits ina 
footnote, he ‘'elicited” this “simile from the 
songs of Jayadava, the Horace of India” ), we 
should compare the simile of the locks in the 
‘above passage with one describing Krishna : 
“His locks, interwoven with blossoms, were 
like ‘a cloud variegated with moon-beams.”7 
There is another description of Krishna 
which may also have suggested to the young 
poet the locks simile: “Him, whose locks 
are decked with the plumes of . peacocks 
resplendent with many. coleured moons, and 
whose mantle gleams like a dark blue cloud 


illumined with rainbows.’’8 


A close examination of the second stanza 


‘can futher convince us about T ennyson’s use 


of the Hindu images. The breath of the youth- 
ful heroine, which, as the poet says, “was like 
the sandal-wood that casts a rich perfume,” is 
the “breath of Jove” in Jayadeva which like a 
fragrant breeze ‘“‘kindles every heart” and more 
especially thatof her divine lover. The 
fragrance of sandal-wood has been mentioned 


_ several times in the Gita-Gavindg, which. could 


easily have caught Tennyson’s poetic fancy,9 
Besides, a certain passionate.exoticism. also is 
hidden here if Krishna can smell Radha’s 
fragrant breath. Obviously, they are entwined 


heroine 


‘gorgeous Himsagar,” 


with each other in the shady bower. Furtker,, 
he “blue eyes’? of the heroine that “moct’d 
the lotos in the noon-day of his bloom” peint 
to another borrowing from the Indian peet. 
“Compare Krishna’s lamentations for 
Radha: ; l i 
I seem to behold her face wilh 
‘contracting themselves through 
resentment > it-resembles 
over which two 
ing. 10 . 
And also when both the lovers are finally 
reunited in the bower : 
Thine eyes, which nature formed lise t.ue 


ey--brows 

ner just 
a fresh Iotos, 
black bees ars flut-2r- 


water-lilies, are become, through thy 
resentment, like petals ofthe :rimzon 
lotos.11 f 


Krishna- out of his deep ‘love for Radha 
- says, “Thine eye outshines the blue lotes.” 

Comparing a pretty eye with a lotus is ar old 
literary tradition in Indian poetry, as tke b ue 
lotus is found amply in Kashmir. -The cheeks 
of the heroine are reddening at the reunion 
with her beloved either out of an ecstatic plush 
or out of “the sultry gale of her sighs”? as she 


~ has been suffering at separation from him. 


In the last two stanzas of the poem, h:w- 
ever, the dominance of the Eəstero! magery 
diminishes except that the young poet ‘nds his 
“brighter than the sea of zoid,” a 
` unique Indian flower, and prettier than “the 
a Himalayan watershed 
in the north of the high peaks. The richzess 
of the Indian similes seems to have dried 
away, as theheroine inthe last ctanza is 
dépicted as a Muslim hauri with images culled 
from Sale’s Koran. 

To explain the amorous allegory of the Sita 
Gdvinda Jones wrote an essay “On the Mysti- 
cal Poetry ofthe Persians and -Hirdus,” in 
which he discussed the works of Eafiz and 
Sadi—the Persian poets—Jayadeva, and the 
Bhagavad-Gita and compared them with the 
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writings of the European mystics Bigo ‘and 
Necxer. The poetry of thé Hindus, Jones 
observes, “consists almost wholly of a mystical 
religious allegory, though-it seems ona 
transiert veiw to contain only the sentiments 


of a wild and voluptuous libertinism.”12 Their - 


herGines bear a womanhood which is typically 
-celestial, luminous, .trance-dazzled, with no 
body-consciousness ; they are deeply immer- 


sed :n the divinity of their lovers. In the words ` 


of az Indian poet and critic,.Puran Singh : 
Tae whole song of the 
pervaded by that ‘supreme ‘creative feeling 


waich divides reality into the two illusive — 


forms of male and female, and makes them 
cence like two , flames of life, till the 
meesure perfection is fulfilled by alf forms 
vanishing again into one.13 ` 


I the “arguments” to the odes on Hindu 


deitics, “A Hymn to Camdeo,” and “Two 
Hymns to Pracriti”—‘*Hymn to Durga”: and 
“Hymn to Bhavani’’—Jones supplied more 


Gita-Govinda is 


detailed information on Hindu mystical devo-. -` 


tion, which Tennyson must have read with 
inter=st, sincein an early poem, “Love,” he 
follows Jones- rather closely. In Hindu 
mytkclogy Kamadeva ( ‘*Camdeo” in Jones’s 
spelling) is the godof love, desire, and 
passion, who with his flower-tipped arrows 
injecis and provokes ‘these feelings in the 
human heart.14, The young Victorian did not 
failto . imitate all the ¡characteristics ofthis 
Hind: god from. Jones’s “A Hymn `to 
Camcec” in his “Love.” -An examination of 
the poem .in the context 
further 
Eastern imagery. : 

—‘‘The Aryan Path” 
1 Hallam Tennyson, Aifred- Lord Tennyson : 

4 Memcir, New York, 1899, 1.502. ` 
2. Tennyson in Egypt, Lantenee; Kansas, 
242. 

3. Cther direct or indirect sources of Indian 


l of the Hymn will” 
show Tennyson’s early devotion tothe | ° 


10. 
11. 





- India - 


` tion in 
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themes and ideas for the poet were his 
spiritual mentor, the Rev.. Benjamin 
Jowett, Master of ` Balliol and later the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 


` who provided him a copy of. the Vedas, . 


the mustical themes. 
of “Akbar’s’ Dream” and “The 
Ancient, Sage,”’ afd the hauvinistic 
theme of ‘Defence of Lucknow” 


Max Mueller, the German Orientalist, 


and suggested 


“whose lectures at the Oriental Congress | 
-in September [892 drew Tennyson’s close 


atteation; some Indian landlords like 
Bechari Lal Zamindar, whose amateurish 
poems were received by 'the poet for’ 
comments; and the officials of the East 
Company in London and in 
India. E OPE 


‘Its subject is the estrangement of Radha 
‘and -Krishna caused by Krishna’s-love. 


for other cowmaids, Radha’s, anguish at 

Krishna’s neglect, and lastly the rapture 

at the final’reunion of the two. J ayadeva 

describes the love-making scenes with 

glowing sensuality, yet he praises Krishna 

as God, because the allegorical interpreta- 

treatiig Krishna as Supreme 

Being and Radha as a pious human -soul 
willhelp explain the mystical idea of `` 
Hindu love between the created and the 
creator. o 


. Fatima and Cleopatra are other èxamples. - 


Actually, Tennyson’s Oriental heroines 
are much less. inhibited or passive than, 
his English women characters, 

Poems by Twa Brothers, New York, 1893, 
p. 165. 

Works af Sir William’ Jones, ed. by Lord S 
Teignmouth, London, 1807, iv. '264. l 
ibid., p. 240. See also p. 254; 


-Ibid.; See pages 240, ea) and 255, 
' Ibid., p. 243 


Ibid., p. 259 
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12, p. 212. 

13. The Spirit of Oriental Pot Patiala India 
1969,.p. 166, 

14. Kamadeva is the son of ` ‘Lakshmi, the 


- goddess of wealth, or the son of Brahma. 


He is depicted asa handsome: youth 
riding on a cuckoo or a Parrot, attended ` 


_ of arrows 


by celesijal nymphs. He is‘also armed 
with a bow made of sugar-cane anc wita 
a bowstring of bees and carries a quiver 
_ each tipped with a yellcw 


flower. His wife, Rati.( meaning sextil 


desire ), is portrayed as Carrying a mirror 
of wantonness, 





- REVIEW AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Aspects of Wilfred Owen’s Poetry by Sasi 
Bhuan Das, Roy & Roy Co‘ 30/15 Selimpur 
Rox, Calcutta Ae Ocjober ), pp. 490; 
Rs: 3/ i 

=n this journal we have reviewed Prof. 
Das s-earlier volumes, “Phonetics and Spoken 
Engish”. .Owen’s Strange Meeting—A critical 
study, and “I Remember, I Remember”. The 
present is a big volume with about 500 pages 
and thirteen chapiers some of them very 
longish. . 

Tze volume displays “fully Mr. Das’s pro- 
fourd scholarship which he had already shown 
in His critical study of Owen’s Strange Meet- 
ing, and which had already been acknowledged 
by cuthosities onthe war poet at Oxford. 


The volume deals with most of the essential . 
“aspects of Wilfrd Owen's Poetry throwing - 
higtiy illuminating light on many of them. 
The-<itles of the chapters are highly suggestive - 


of tas themes : Owen and the German ExPlires- 
sion sts, Owen, the Apocalyptic, Universality in 
Owe-’s Poetry, Owén’s Religion of Humanity 
etc. Owen had an innate sense of humour 
whi: h he displays even in his war poems ( e. g. 
The Chamces ) l 


The chapter on Owen’s creative Process . 


is Egnly illumianting. In this chapter the 


autkor traces the origins. of many of -Owen’s ` 


poe=s in his letters. The theme of this 


chapter as also of Archetypa! Patterns in 
Owen’s Poetry are treated for the first time 


thereby revealing some virgin fields of research 
- in the war poet’s work. Mr. Das’s treatment | 
. of his subject is 


always exhaustive as the 
longish chapters can easily show. 

‘Passive suffering is not a theme of poetry’ 
was the charge was W. B. Yeats’s ground 
for excluding Qwen’s poetry. from The Oxfora 


Book of Modern Verse. ` Yeats. had 


a longish chapter Mr. Das has -very ably 
refuted all the charges. Lovers of Owen’s 
poetry have every reason to be delighted by 


Mr. Das’s refutation of the- charges against 
him. The author has also assigned new 
dates to quite a number of Owen’s poems 
and redated some of the accepted dates. The 
book is enriched with an adequate biblio- 
graphy, and’ indices of various kinds. -The 
author has treated many aspects of Owen’s 
poems and investigated many problems. 


‘thereof ‘vith a “thorughness and devetion” 


to quote John Bels and Jon Stallworthy’s 
phrase in regard -to his! critical’ study of 


Owen’s Strange Meeting. The book shows 


the author’s tremendous scholarship and 
very hard wo; k over many years and js 
worthy of a place in all Uuiversity and 


public libraries. 


other _ 
charges as well against Owen’s poetry. In > 


we. 


ai 
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NOTES 


Incomes which ore earns in the normal 
course of selling investing or making economic 


` ventures are irregular but usually of a type 


that enables one to record such incomes as 
irregular but easily scheduled. and classified. 
Doctor’s fees, lawyers earnings and many 


_ such earnings are-thus irregular gains-but. are 


easily accounted forina manner which is 
recorded in a easily classified manner. There 
are other earnings which arenot so easily 
scheduled and among them are gains in racing, 
share markets, sale of valuable books jor 
pictures andsuch like collector’s pieces. 
These ircomes are quite often classifiable as 
normal incomes when ` well established 
collectors and speculators who make such 


ventures as their every day ventures are in- 


_ volved.. We cannot give an easily verifisble 


name to such earnings but we have to acmit 
that millions are earned and spent in such 
accounts in all countries every day. Toese 
sums are the normal earnings of many well- 
known persons and there Is nothing shedey 
about them nor are they outside the. admizted 


income earnings of very well meaning. persons, 


When it comes to making declarations for 
taxation or any such purpose the person or 
persons becomes cautions and makes only 
such declaration as can- be easily veriñed. 
Other funds are declared and admitted cfter 
all implications are clearly examined. - One 
thing only. is. understood in making - deciara- 
tions. It is the implications- from ‘the taxation 
angle. Such matters are kept clearly above 
any accusations of hiding incomes and no 
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monies are kept undeclared that could be 


included in any charges of tax evation. In’ 


any declarations relating to ‘possessions of 
monies which have been earned or lawfully 
_ obtained, people who have such funds take 
good care to have good reasons for having 
such funds and the question of white money 
and black money is exhaustably considered. 
Thus the people who possess such monies also 
have clearcut seasons for possessing such 
monies. Very few people possess wealth 


which they cannot clearly account for. Such. 


persons can account for all that they 
possess. 
‘The question of black or white money, alss 


the matter conversion of black money: into 


white have been analytically taken- up by 
money experts during recent years and millions 
of dollars, pounds, francs, yens and sums and 
other. funds in other currencies have -been 
brought into play for money conversion every 
year. Monies changed hands and colour and 
their owners have become wealthier or poorer 
every’ year in the money Markets, 
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DECISION: MAKING PATTERNS, OF FARM WOMEN FOR 
‘FARM AND. HOME ASPECTS | 


Miss. CHHAYA DEVI BADIIGER 


i 


Malone and Malone (1958) defined 
decision-making asa process by which one 


choice is selected from among those that are ` 


available. l 
Whyte (1951) emphasized the positive role 
of the wife in decision-making. 

i Honey et al (1959 ) reported that almost 
100 per cent of the husbands and wives con- 
sidered “Joint” decision-making a desirable 
practice and 85 per cent were in favour of 
allowing children to share in decision- 
making, s7 

Johannis etal( 1959) concluded that 
decision-making is a “Joint” affair in today’s 


. families asfaras them other and father are 
concerned. i 


Wilkening and Bharadwaj ( 1968 ) mention 


- ed that contributions of “Husband and Wife” 


to the decisions, have been the subject of much 


discussion and an increased body of research, 


The present study was conducted with the 


l objective of studying the differential patterns 


of ‘decision-making by farm women with 


reference to farm and home aspects. 


METHODOLOGY 
The study was undertaken’ during 1978-79 
in Dharwad District of Karnataka. Mansur, 
‘Managundi, Baad and Salakinkopp are the 


` villages which were selected from Dharwad 


taluka of Karnataka | State. By means of 
systematic proportionate .random sampling 
procedure 140 farm women who were decision 
makers of the family were selected. The 
needed information was coHected through 


1 


& Dr. M. K. SETHU RAO 


` 


schedule from the farm women by means of 
personal interview. _ 7 

The major pattern of decision-mzking 
identified anid utilised in the study were, the 
‘wife alone’; husband alone’ and ‘joint’ type. 


` These were.studied on priority. basis in both 


farm and home affairs, 

‘The item with highest frequency of barti- 
cipation was given first rank and the ones wits 
lesser frequencies were given lower ranks. 


. Accordingly in the areas of farm and home in 


each type of decision-making namély, ‘wife 
alone’, ‘husband alone’ and ‘joint? types. 

Thesé three possible patterns of rank 
ordering were subjected to be spearman’s rank 
correlation analysis to test whether there wes 
similarity or not in the extent of participation 
in decision-making of ‘the three patte. ns of 
decisions and the resultant ‘rs’ were tested for 
the significance. i 


RESULT AND DISCUSSION 


The significant value of rs, from Tatle—] 
of rank order correlation analysis for home 
operations indicate that “there was - simalarizy 
in the decision-making of “wife alone” ard 
“husband alone” as well as ‘wife alone’ ard 
“Joint” types of decisions, the Ts, value beirg 
significant at 1 per cent level, l 

. “Wife alone” participated more in the areas 
of decision-making of health and hvgiene 
practices, religious practices, ‘home im>rova- 
ments and marketing in which husband’s 


independent Participation was relatively less, 


‘decisions were similar for different 
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‘Joint decisions were more in family aspects 
lits ‘marriage of children’, selection of suitable 
mitch, payment of dowry and family planning 
as these aspects taken up into consideration 
th= interests of all the family members. 

One interesting finding from Table—2 ` was 
thai only the ‘wife alone’ and ‘joint’ type of 
form 
aSzects which was revealed by the significant 
‘rs’ value, at 1 per cént level. 

The, table—2 gives clear picture that 
husband’s participation was least in the arèas 


. in-which wife independently participated like 


‘strage of g.ain’ and care or animals’ “Joint” 
decisions were made 
“‘Fixing-the time of agricultural operations’, 
deciding crops, arid their varieties to grow. 


Ore interesting finding was that, for ‘deciding: . 


crops to grow’ nineth rank was given and 
third rank was given to ‘taking loan for farm’ 
by doth ‘husband alone’ 
which indicates their equal participation . in 
decision-making of those aspects. ° 

The reason forthe difference in the 
descisions of ‘husband alone’ -and “joint” types 


-in farm and home aspects. might be that 


eventhough husbands’ independent participa- 
tion wasalmost same in farm and home 
aspects, the extent of his participation was too 
Jess. compared to joiut decisions which were 
maximum. 

But the ‘husband alone’ and * ‘wife alone’ 
decisions weresimilar in home area but 
differed in farm area, ‘Probably in “Joint” 
decisions of home area husband may be the 
main person who was cousulted more, but in 


farm are a the decision making of wife was not 


to that extent of home, eventhough, she was 
involved in “joint” decisions. Thus, her 
pacticipation was more asa joint decision 
maker in most of the farm and home aspects. 


Hence, might be the similarity between ‘‘wife | 


Alone” and “‘joint’‘ decisions. 
`~ An. examination of the results indicate that 


“reference 


in the village. 


farm-womenwith 


_ in farm aspects like’ 


and ‘wife alone’, 
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“joint” decision-making was pronounced with 
to matters affecting family asa 
whole. Independent decision-making . -by- 
“wife alone” was with — reference to home 
aspects, where she may have to take care of 
the consequences of the decisions dueto role- - 
expectation in the traditional cultural setting’ 
The same thing holds good to 
explain the independent decision making by 
reference to farm “aspects. 
interesting part happens to be that 
passive on lookers in 


But the 
farm women are not 


the decision-making process in the rural fami- 
ly. This might be an indication of changing - 


trends in rural family‘norms. 
n } 
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Table 1 Rank order ` correlation analysis of d cision. making pattern for ‘home aspects, 





“Sl 
No. 


> 


~POADAAR wD pp 


Health and hygiene practices] 


_ Home aspects. Wife 
; alone 


Religious practices- 

Home improvements . 

Marketing 

Purchasing of home equipments 
Expenditure pattern 

Savings for future 

Education of children 

Construction of house 9 
Taking and giving loan -10 
Marriage of children 11.5 
Family planning. `, 115 
Selection of suitable match 14 
Payment of dowry 14 


Selection of occupation for children 14 


Table 2 Rank order ceiaion analysis of decision making pattern for farm aspects, 


‘S). No. Farm aspects. ° 





Care of animak. 

Storage of grain 

Taking loan for farm 

Selling of the farm produce 
Spending farm income 
‘Application of non-family labour 
Buying farm implements. 
Fixing the time of agricultural 
operation 

Deciding what crops to giow 
Investment on farm 

Selection crop varieties 
Selection of fertilizers 
Quantities of types of fertilzers 


Wife - 


alone 


3 
4.5. 
4.5 
6.5 


-6.5 


9 
9 


9 
11 
12.5 
12.5 


1.5 ` 
15. ' 





' Husband ° Wife Joint Husband Joint. 





alone alone alone N= 40 
14 l I5 14. 15 
14 2. 14 14. 14 
"14 ; 3 1.5 14 11.5 
es 4 10.0 7.5 10 
"9 5 9 9 9 
BS og €15 2 1.5 
1 7 13 l 13 
6 8 55 ` 6 5.5 
Sia 9 7 5 7 
4 10 8 4 8 
10.5 115° 2.5 10.5 2.5 
10.5 115° 2.5 10.5 2.5 
12 4 > 4 12 1 
7.5 14 4 75 4 
3 M - 55 3 5.5 


rs—0.6** rs—1.33** rs—0.14NS 


**Sionificant at 1 per cent level of prcbab ‘ity 
- NS Not significant. 





N= 40 
Husband Wife Joint Husband Jont. 
alone. alone alone 
13> 15S i2 I3 BR 
12 r5 .13 12 15 
3 3 ll 3 1- 
6.5 4.5 9 6.5 S 
1 4,5: 10 l 10 
8 6.5 4 8) 4 
4 6.5 7.5 4 7.5 
11 9 1 11 1 
9 9 3 9 . 5 
2 9 7.5 2 7.5 
10 > 1l 2 10 Z 
6.5 "125 .5 6.5 5 
5 12.5 6 5 6 


rs =0.24 NS rs=0.95** fs==C,24 NS 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of protabi- 
lity NS Not significant, < 


PANCHAYT SYSTEM AS CATALYST FOR GROWTH > 
| NAVIN CHANDRA JOSI, 


Embodying the true spirit of decentralised 


administration, the Government of Nepal runs 
through a.system of panchayats down from the 
village to the national ‘evel. Accordingly,. 
different tiers of panchayats have been functio- 


nally created within the framework of Nepal’s ° 


Constitution. Its preamble declares that the 
country is ‘firmly convinced of carrying on the 


funccions of the Government through panc a- 


yat system. Indeed, the genius „ahd traditio- 


nal vzlues of the peopie of the country are- 


‘aburúantly expressed through their active 
partisipation that is manifest of the popular 


will of the peopl: and is quite in keeping ; 


with te democratic ideals. 

His Late majesty King Mahendra laid the 
foundation of the. concept of administration 
through panchayats. 
pursuing it with great enthusiasm, zeal and 
sincerity. The Nepalese Government has’ 
mads a new move to win further support for 
the ccuntry’s partyless panchayat system by 
extending it to municipal level in the country‘s 
citics and towns. Late in October 1980 the 
Goverment announced that the Village 
Panchayat Act of 1961- will cover ‘municipal 
bodies also. Hence, the village panchayats 
will now have authority equal to that of the 
district court. They are empowered to hear 
cases of encroachment cn public roads, 


gemercation of land wages, land rent, forceful - 


occupation of another’s property, water cases 
and o-her administrative affairs. 

Tre national referendum on: May 5, 1980 
backed the partyless panchayat system with 


- resources for progress in all directions. 


King Birendra has been. 


55. 2 per cent of votes as against the Western 
model of democracy. It is remarkable that 
the fundamental tenets of the panchayat system 
do not allow any room for groupism or mutual 
bickerings. functionally, it is people-oriented 
in the day-to-day administration as well as 
in undertaking developmental activities. ‘The 
system is designed to achieve egalitarian goals 
of the country by mobilising all types of 
It has 
how bec>me the major instrument for- bringing 
‘about regional and balanced 
development of the country. 


economic’ 


Today the local panchayats. have ee 
themselves quite capable of fulfilling numerous 


* needs of the daily life'of the citizens, besides 


adding facilities like roads, bridges, culverts, 
irrigation canals, drinking water, héalth 
posts, school buildings, etc., on the basis of 
local leadership, experience, skill, knowledge 
and the people’s participation. Tte growth 
process has engulfed the length and breadth of 
the country, It may be recalled that Nepal’s 


` Fourth Five Year Plan (1970-75 ) designated 


four growth centres-for the country with a view 
to accelerate regional- development. In view 
of this, the decentralised manner of growth of 
the economy has made the role of panchayats 
at all levels more crucial than ever before.~ 

It is well—known that the physical setting 
of Nepal, encompassing the plains, hills and 
mountains clearly makes three broad geographi- 


‘cal regions, each with its. own distinctive _ 


encironment. The Terai region is the lowlying 
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tropical plains along the southern ‘part of the 
country. The hills traverse the sub- tropical 
_ belt and the mountains include the temperate 


highlands and trans: Himalayan valleys. The. 


hills and mountain regions are comparatively 
much less economically viable than the Terai 
area. -The Fourth Plan therefore carved a 
series of north-south growth axes in the form 
of development corridors linking the diverse 
regions, The consequent just a position ofa 


wide range of resources of the three broad 


regions’ permits: economic viability and a 
greater inter-regional~ circulation of goods, 
services and the people. These growth axes 
are (i) Kosi—from Biratnagar to Hedangma, 
(ii ) Karnali—from Nepalganj. to Jumla, ( iii ) 
Gandaki — from Bhairawa to Jomosom, and 
(iv) Kathmandu—from Birganj to Dhunche. 
A kind of complimentarity of the northern 
and southern parts of the growth axes in terms 
of organic circulation in trade, labour and 
capital is sought to be fully achieved. 

For carrying through the developmént 
plans, the central government provides grants 
in order to involve the various district and 
village panchayats in. economic activities along 
with their own local efforts. The extent of grant 
is up to 75 per cent of the total investment 
of a project in A grade districts ( mountainous 
` region ), upto 50 per cent in B grade districts 
. (Hilly region ), and upto 30 percent in the 
Terai region and Kathmandu valley. This 
differentiation in the quantum of development 
grant is prompted by the anxiety of the govern- 
ment to give more help. for developing back- 
ward regions. For this purpose, a Remote 
Area Development Commitee has also been 
formed to give greater attention to the hitherto 
neglected areas, For proper implementation 
of varioussprojects, 
training and then detailed to different regions. 

Under the current Sixth Five Year Plan, 


the panchayats will generally decide on projects 


_employment 


volunteers are imparted 
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to be undertaken by the village and districs 
panchayats as per their requirements. By and 
large, the following types of projects will Le 
undertaken :— . 

(a) Projects - that increase prodichiba; 
solve the unemployment and underemplcyment 
problems viz. small irrigation schemes like 
dams, canals, field channels, wells and tubs- 
wells, ponds, use of compost, control of soil 
erosion, plantations, cottage industries | bas.d 
on local raw materials ) etc. 

(b ) Projects that fulfil the basic mizimun 
needs’ of the local people, e.g., drinking watcr, 
suspension bridge, culvert, foot-track, mu 2 
track, etc. 

(c) Projects that improve the hec.th of 
the local people like toilet, sewage, drainage, 
health posts, ‘etc, 

(d) Educational projects like xrimery 
school building, library, adult school b_ildirg, 
etc. ees 

(e) Projects like co-operative sccieties, 
co-operative store, panchayat house, kanji 
house, etc. 

Allocation of resources for the Penchavat 
sector during the Sixth Plan has. been =eciced 
on the basis of the drstrict population, -he 
extent of unemployment or underemp:.ym2nt 
and the magnitude of population living below 
the poverty line. One major objective of the 
panchayat development works isto raise the 
income livel of the people through frovicing 

opportunities. In co-ordination 
‘Back-to-village’ _ campa:gn, the 


with: the 


` various districts arrange Pancha Rallies for 


formulating village levél Projects. TL2 Home 
and Panchayat Affairs Ministry of the Govern- 
ment.compile the district plans and hey are 
then forwarded to the National Planning 
Commission which incorporates - them in the 
national plan. 

At present the most pressing problem of 
panchayats is inadequate amount of Jinarcial 
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esoxrce position. - In order to tide over the 
difficiitier, in this respect, the Government 
intrcdeced a panchayat development and land 
tax through an enactment. The local 
panchayats levy the tax as a percentage of 
annuz! production of the land, The rate of 
tax ic 6 per cent for- the landholder who is 
tillicg hisown land. In other cases, if the 
shar of the landlord is more than 50 per . cent 
of the annual produce received as -fixed rent 
from tenants, then the tax is 16 per cent of the 
landicrd’s share. . If such share of landlord is 
less tzan 50 per cent, then the taxis 15 per- 
cent. In each of these cases,the tenant will bear 
3 per sent and 5 per cent respectively of his 
own shere of produce. However, this: levy is 


not s ifficient by itself to make them financially ` 


self-scfiicient. It is found that the non- 
develzpmental expenditure of panchayats cons- 
titutes ebout 50 per cent of their total expen- 
diture. This is much on the higher side. 
compared with their own resources, There-. 
fore tLe position of panchayat: finances calls: 


for ar all-out economy. Restraint on expen- 


‘meaningful 
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diture of non-developmental nature is all the 
more necessary in view of the fact that any 
further scope for augmenting ‘resources 
through taxes and levies just does not exist. 


And it will still take some years before’ the’. 


benefits of planned economic development are 

f . . 
percolated throughout the various sections of 
the community in a meaningful mapner. 


In sum, Nepals panchayat organisations- 
can become economically viable units, only by 


undertaking more and more economic. activi- 
ties. This will also help in enhancing people’s 
income ‘through more production and more 
employment. With proper 
guidance and more enthusiasm.of the people 
forthcoming, the institution of panchayats 
will undoybtedly create a social order free 


‘from economic exploitation of individuals or 


sections of people. In this context, the 


Government’s stress on evaluation of the con- 
tribution of all political workers in respect of 
their individual performance and their attitude 
towards the system, should be only too 
encouraging for the masses. 





iw) 





. already pointed out. 


ADVENT OF ‘NATIONALISM : AN INTRODUCTORY ee 
| Prf. SIDDHARTHA MITRA 


The birth-pangs of nationalism were experi- 
enced in Europe inthe early phase of the 
modern period of her history. Neither in the 


~ ancieat period nor in the-mediaeval period of 
“her history was . there any such thing as: the 
- Nation State. 


The structure of the modern 
state was built upon the two pillars of nationa- 
lism and sovereignty, both of which were 
brought to the forefront in the. struggle 


_ between the territorial kings and the Pope who 


wanted to dominate over the kings. The kings, 
however, mobilised in their support and favour 
the nationalist or patriotic sentiments of the 


. people. Thus nationalism was awakened. 
Moreover, the kings claimed sovereignty : or 
supreme .power within the confines of their. 
kingdoms. Nationalism linked up with 
sovereignty created the modern nation 
State. i K i ` 

` . Rightly has C. Delisle Burns’ remarked. 


'““The local independence of the sovereign State 
- was at last. connected with the right of the 


inhabitants to choose their own forms of 
Government and the result ha; been - the 
conception’ that every ` group of sufficient 


permanence and with enough. ofa distinct 
tradition to have a national character should 
have an opportunity for developing its own 
forms-of law and Government.” 1 ` 

But to appreciate the character and implica- 


- tions:of nationalism we have to go. into some 


historical details. Inthe heyday of medieva- 
lism, nationalism was unknown as we haye 
There: was the Holy 
Roman Empire presided over by an Emperor ; 
there was also the far-flung orgnisation of the 
church over which the Pope presided. There 


2 


was further a. connecting link between ths twc. 
inasmuch as the Emperor was supposed t3 
receive the blessings of the Pope. ‘This made 
his Empire Holy. In 800 A. D Charlemagne, 
who ruled over an extensive empire, ushered in 
a new tradition by seeking the forma! benedic- 
tion of the Pope which was readily g-anted. 


"About two centuries later Otto the Great mace 


his rulership Holy by securing Papal saaction. 
Thus, the Pope’s ~position was unique. Ee 
ruled over the church and at the same time he 
exercised influence o, on the superor by crown- 
ing him. 


But this crowning by the Pope waf rather 
an act of formality than an act of substant al 
significance, The fact was that the church and 
the Empire were co-existent, but they were 
virtually independent of each other. In ttis 
context the following déscription by a distin- 
guished historian makes the whole picture clear 
beyond'a . shadow of doubt: “For many 
centuries the idea had been prevalen: in Europe 
that Christendom was a political as wel asa 
cultural society and that its government should 
ultimately be directed by twu great co-extens-ve 


institutions, independent of each otzer, but 


working in, close alliance and alike commard- 
ing the allegiance of all Christians. Gne of 


„these institutions was the Church and the other 


was the Empire. , The Church’ was the supreme 
spiritual power ; the Empire, the supreme 


temporal power. In theory at least Ecropeans 
owed obedience to both.”2 


So long as the Imperial tradition and the- 
Papal pretensions persisted, nationalism coald 


not flourish. Anothér Stumbling block tiat 
stood in its way was the relics of feudalism that 
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made kings helplessly dependent on Barons 
and Knights who owned lands and commanded 
milcary service. If they withheld: military 
“assistance the kings were helpless. o 
. Iso happened thata somewhat eccentric 
but nonetheless a clear and forceful thinker 
and writer Niccolo, Machiavelli ( 1469-1527 ) 
appeared on the political scene in Europe and 
in hoy remarkable publication ‘ ‘The Prince” 
(1513) resolutely upheld the cause of the 
independent monarch who was also to exercise 
absc!ute power. The following description by 
W. 4. Dunning is noteworthy : “The ‘great 


Sect.ar States of “Europe exhibited the full ` 
Henry ° 


esta-lishment of absolute monarchy. 
VII a England, Louis. XI, Charles VIII and 
Lou -XIL in France, and Ferdinand in Spain 
had relegated the feudal assemblies of their 
resp=ctive dominions to a position of obscurity 
and impotence. - Even Maximilian of Germany 
endesvoured in his feeble way to'impress him- 
self =pon the administration of his disjointed 


realm. The era was that of the- strongman, in 
and ecclesiastical politics and 


_ both secular ` 
Mac‘iavelli’s writings gave Copious evidence 
ne +e realised this fact. 

Sut he ( Machiavelli ) was conscious also 
of the fact that the.tendency of the times- was 
toward the expression of nationality as well as 
of monarch in political organisation. The 
disticctions between English, French, German, 
Italicas and Spanish had now. -become -a 
comron place of political observation and and 
entered extensively into the policy of states- 
men. 
of az empire co-extensive with Christian 
Eurosze lost all its significance." Not evem the 
peril of a Mohammedan ' conquest and the 
exho-<ations © 
coulé reawaken the notion that the emperor 
was the secular head of Christendom. The 
natiozal monarchy was the political type which 
‘alone ‘nspired interest and respect.”3 


As against this fact the ancient notion’ 


to a crusade against the Turks 
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One may note that England was the first 
-country to develop nationalism, but its attempt 
to acquire ahold on France rouseda _ 
passionate spirit of nationalism in that ‘country 
also.- Early in the 15th century Joan of Arc 
inspired the French people with strong natione. 


-alism against the aggressive’ Aeglo-Saxons. ` 
Nationalistic sentiments also become manifest 
in Spain, Portugal, Denmark - and ` 
Sweden. i l 


The subsequent History ‘of uord in 
Europe was a chequered one. In 1772 Poland 
was want only partitioned among the rulers of 
Austria, Purssia and Russia. The basic cause 
of this diabolical act was that Poland had an 
elective monarchy and as such she could not be 
drawn into. dynastic alliances and’ counter . 
alliances ( through marriages between members. - 
of Royal families ) which were a regular 
feature of European political ‘manoeuverings . 
before and during the 18th century. 

Lord Acton had occasion to remark: “A ' 
monarchy without royal blood, a crown bes- 

~ towed by the nation: were an anomaly and an 
outrage in that age of dynastic absolutism. 
The coumtry was excluded from the European 
system bythe nature of its institutions. It 
gave the reigning families of Europe no hope 

‘of permanently ‘strengthening themselves by ` 
inter marriage with its ruling, or-of obtaining 
it by bequest or by inheritance.”4. He further: 
observed that this most ‘revolutionary act 
awakned the theory-of nationality in Europe.” 
Poland ceased to be a State, but it remained a 
nation, a disgruntled and desperate nation 


ready- to seizeany opportunity to recover its. g 


lost nationhood. 


_ Then came the French Revolution ( 1789 ) 
‘with its Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The right of’ self -determination of people was 
not specifically mentioned in it, but'it may be 
claimed that it was implicit in ite it may 
be argued that the rights of man- include. the 


4 


` Later, however, Napoleon seized power 


’ era. 


- Mill’s book on, Representative 


l the effect 
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tight of self.determination of peoples and it 
follows as a natural corollary that the affirma- 


tion of the former carried with it the latter.” 5 
and 
rose step ‘by step to-the position of an emperor 
ruling overa, far-flung dominion. He rode 
roughshod over nationalist sentiments and 
crushed many nations under the - heels of 
Imperialist France. But the rising tide of 
nationalism eventually overwhelmed Napoleon 
and brought him to his knees. Unfortunately, 
the Vienna Congress which was summoned 
after the defeat | of Napoleon «did 
not pay much heed to the principle of 
nationality. ` In 1848 Europe was shakened by 
revolutions which heralded the birth of a new 


“became a definite ideal in about 1848.6 
Sometime after, it manifested itself in full 
vigour in the unifications of Germany and 
Italy. z 

In 1861 there was rer John Stuart - 
Government 
admirable chapter on 


which contained an . 


. nationalism. It was a strikimg expression of 


the principle of nationality.7 . 

John Stuart Mill was the first political 
philosopher to set: forth in clear ‘and 
unambiguous terms the case for nationalism of 
the beneficent type. The following statement 
by Mill has a refreshing modern flavour about 


it: “A portion of mankind may by said to- 


constitute a Nationality, if they are’ united 
among themselves by common sympathies, 
which do not exist between them and any 


-others— which make them cooperate with each 
‘other more willingly than with other people, 


desired to be under the same government, and 
desired that it should be governed by them- 
selves or a portion of themselves, exclusively. 
This feeling of natianlity may have ` been 
generated by various causes. Sometimes it is 
of identity of race and -deseent. 


According to C. D. Burns, nationalism 


‘Community of. language and community cf 
religion, greatly contribute to it. Geograpk:- 
cal limits are one of ` its causes. Bt the 
strongest ofall js identity of political 
antecedents ;- the possession ofa’ ration:l 
history, and consequent community of recolle:- 
tions, collective pride and humiliation, pleacuze 
and regret connected with the same inciden’s 
in the past. .'None of ‘these circums: ances, 
however, are either indispensable or necessary 
sufficient by themselves. Switzerland has a 
strong sentiment of nationality though tze. 
cantons - are of different races, d:fferent 
languages, ‘and different telig:ons. °8 
Mill linked up nationality with democrazy 
and thereby made the case for it very efective 
and almost irresistible. Mill ‘said : ‘“Whe-e 
the sentiment of nationality exists in any form, 
there is a prima facie case for uniting all the 
members of the. nationality under the same 
government; and a government to _themsel-es 
apart, This is merely saying that the question 
of government’ ought to’ be decided by ihe - 
governed.” 9 

( The sentence has been underlined by 
ourselves ). Thus the democratic arguments 
is skilfully introduced ia the discussion of 
nationality. The case for nationalism js 
strengthened, fortified and reinforced by che 
unchallengable demecartic _arguments. The 
.point is further sought to be ‘driven home by 
the following statement : 


“Free institutions are next to impossible in 
za country made up of different nationalities,” 
Mill's conclusion is **....., it ig in generzl a 
necessary condition of free institutions, chat 
the boundaries of governments should coincide 
in the main with those of nationalities.”10 The 

qualifying phase ‘in general’ in this quota:ion 
is notewagthy. In other words, Mall edmi-ted 
that there might.be some exceptions tc his 
general proposition, but these were exceptions 
that proved the rule. Alfogether“the case for 


r 
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“one nation onè State” was overwhelmingly 
strong. 

Mill was bitiicigially a champion of defen- - 
‘sive and: constructive nationalism. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he'lent some support, perhaps 


without realising it, to’ aggressive nationalism . 


in his discussion of ‘Government of 
Dependencies”. He thought of the dependent 
councries of Britian and divided them. into two 
categoriesas follows : ~ ; 

“Some are composed of people: of similar 
civilisation to the ruling country ;- 
°” and ripe for, representative government : Such’ 
as the British possessions in America and 
Austzaha.’ Others, like India, are at a great: 
dis tance from that State”, I1 : 


Mill was prepared:to concede self- govern- 
ment to the former, but not to the latter. The 
latter “must be governed by the 
councry, or by persons delegated for that 
purpose by it. -This mode of government-is as 
legitimate as any. other, if it is the one which 
in the existing State of civilisation of “the 
subjecis people, most facilitates their transition 
to a higher stage of.. 
was considered by Mill to be a typical country 
requiring governance bya country of superior 
civilisation like Britain, This attitude later 


gave birth to the notorious slogan of ‘‘White-~ 


man’s burden”—the slogan that reverberated 


throuzhout Europe in the- second half of the - 


19th Century. Mill did not stop for a moment 
to consider on what ground India was to be 
considered lacking. in civilisation. 
sense was Britian superior? That India had 
in the pasta splendid civilisation at a time 
when England was steeped in darkness—this 
fact was evidently unknow to Mill, but modern 
historians. have proved that conclusively. > < 
Be that as it may, Mill. was, without 
perhaps knowing it, the Godfather of the 
aggressive nationalism of the European, 
countries,13 which sometimes manifested it- 


capable of ` 


dominant” 


improvement,” 12 . India . 


“and idealistic utterances, 


_ determination 


In what . 
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self in the rapacious creed-of ‘trade follows the 
Flag’, and manifested also sometimes in diabo- 
lical imperialism. As a result many distingui-- 
shed thinkers have become very critical’ of and- 
hostile to thé very notion of nationalism. 
The ' outbreak, of the First World War 


a 1914-1918 ) shook Europe to its foundations. 


This is not the place for a detailed analysis Of . 


_ the many causes that brought about the almost 


worldwide conflagration knownas World War ` 
I, but it may succiently by stated that a major 
factor that caused the catastrophe ` was the 
dominance of Anglo-French imperialism which 
roused the ire of the militarist State of 
Germany. The latter had also sought to 
develop imperialism, but.its success in so doing 
was limited.. It decided therefore to struck a 
major blow at Britain and France hoping 
thereby to bring them to. their knees. It 
succeeded in its. effort -in an appreciable 
measure, but the American intervention in 
support of England and France altered the 
whole picture. Germany and her allies were 
eventually defeated, 

The philosopher-statesman’ Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson who was at that time the President of 
‘America electrified the world by bis ideological 
The world must be 
made safe for democracy,: the right. of self- - 
“must be conceded to every _ 
nationality—these two were highlighted dn his 
programme for the remaking of the world. 


` President Wilson declared that ‘all well-defin- | 


ed national aspirations should be accorded the 
utmost possible satisfaction’.14. Wilson used. 
- flamboyant language in _proclaiming the right 
of. self-determination of every nationality. 
‘He said: “Self-determination is not a more 
-phrase; it is an imperative principle of 
action -which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
-at their peril."15 The Peace . Treaties ` that 
were concluded afterwards gave, however, 
only a limited recognition to the principle of 


v . 


the rights of the State. 
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nationality. Poland, which was_wiped out.by 


` partition in 1772, was once- again put onthe 


‘back of Europe as an independent State with 
boundaries corresponding in the main to. her- 
ethnic boundaries. Czeches and Slovaks were. ` 


. freed from the yoke of -Austria and given a, 


as the, independent State: 
-The — Slavs of 
were likewise liberated . 


distinct place 
of Czechoslovakia, 
Southern Europe 

from the rulership 


of Yugoslavia. The Fins, Esthonians and 
Lithuanians - were declared independent of 
‘Russia and were organised in :eparate States. 


But the new creation of States on nationalistic - 


lines came up against serious difficulties, The 
political rearrangements and readjustments that- 
‘were made did not pay proper and 


it was almost impossible to- do so.. The 
following isan accurate discription of the 
- conundrum ‘that confronted the Peace 
Makers”. In drawing the boundary lines of 
the new States, the Peace Conference found it 
impossible to draw them in such a way as to 
include in each State only those of the same 
nationality, because of the hopeless intermix- 
ture in some cases of the peoples of different 
- nationalities . in the same territories. There 
were also economic, political, and ` strategic 


factors which sometimes ‘made respect for the ` 


principle of nationality difficult .or impossible, 
In these- circumstances the « Victors did what 
had often been done before—they favoured. 


, themselves and their proteges.’’16 


‘In the inter-war period nationalism mani- 
fested itself in a new garb—in the garb of 
totalitarian nationalismi. In this connection 
‘the following description will be found to be-- 
apt and illuminating : 
lism exhibited ‘itself in extreme form in Nazi 
‘Germany from 1933 to’ 1935 under the 
Nazis the rights of man were surrendered’ to 
Humanitarianism was 


‘of Austro-Hungarian | 
Empire and United in the newly,created State | 


adequate ` 
. respect to the principle of nationality. In fact, 


“Totalitarian nationa- - 
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replaced ‘by etatism’. The State bame the 
supreme end in itself. The individual possess- 
ed no-inherent value, he existed only to serve 
and to glorify. the State He was declared to 
derive his existence from and his. welfare from 
the State and his highest duty was therefore to 
obey its dictates unhesitatingly’.17 

Hitler made extravagant claims on bekalf of 
the nation State. To.him the individual wes 
nothing, the State was all important. Es 
said: “To the Christian doctrine cf the 
infinite si ‘gnificance of the individual Fuman 
soul and of personal. responsibility. I cppose l 
with ici clarity the saving doctrine of the nc- 
thingness and insignificance of the’ individual 
human being and of his continued. existence “2 
the visible immortality of the nation”.18 Tke 
individual was undernoted and indeed was rca. 
down also in Hitler's autobiography Mea. 
Kamph. ‘In it he wrote,‘ The dogmasaccord- 
ing to which the individual personality has a 
right to its liberty’ and its dignity can bring 
‘nothing but . destruction”. ‘ The State was to 
reign supreme, but the State was to be ccntral- 
led by the party. ‘There will be no licence, 
no free space, in which the individual belongs 
to himself... . the decisive factor is that the 
State, through the party is supreme over then 
whether they are owners ‘or workers. Wky 
need we trouble to socialise banks ard 
factories. We socialise’ human beings”.i9 
Commenting on this Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ` 
rightly observes: “The human indivicual is 
emptied of his own history, of his destiay, of . 
his inward past. He is regarded as an aimless, 
drifting, credulous creature who, without a 
mind and will of his own, is driven like cattle 


` or moulded like wax, by those. who have elect- 


ed themselves to be his rulers’’.20 - 
‘The-essential character of totalitarianism 
has been brought out by Sir Ernest Barker as 
follows : “Each giving himself to the whole 
gives himself to no person. He gives himse:f 
to:‘something. which at once includes him ard 
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stacds above him...Immersed inits totality, 
he =nds in its existence the reason for his own. 
He 3s content to be merged because he finds 
hincelf not only sustained, but also explained, 

by rhe body i in which he is merged. hoy) ia 

Fhe above statement is a ‘pointer to the 

tenzeacy of the’ individul to lose himself in 

tctalitarian nationlism. Such., nationalism 

was also marked by the ‘eruption  of.the 

personal’,.an individual. leader somehow 

reaching the top was identified with the, 
highest national . ideal, ‘evoking the greatest 
respect. Hitler was such a leader in Nazi 
Germany. 
throws light on this aspect°of the matter : 

“A young German pilot. whose plane had 

. 5een brought down by anti-aircraft fire 
was taken into a French home turned into. 

a hospital. He was mortally wounded. 

The doctor bent over. him and said, ‘you 

are aSoldier and you can face’ death 

bravely. You have only an hour to live. 
TVould you like to dictate a letter for your 
-family ? The boy shook his head. Point- 
ing to women and children grievously 
wounded, the doctor said : ‘Now that.you 
ere about to face your God, you surely 
wish to expréss your sorrow for what you 
‘have done, now that you see the results of 
` your work’. The dying pilot replied: ‘No, 
i only regret - that I cannot . continue to 
carry out the orders of my Fuhrer. Heil 
Hitler!™”22- S. Fs i 

Patriotic fervour thus , became like the 
stroige st religious emotion and, it was typified 
in g strange loyalty to the national leader. 

An even more surprising phenomenon was 
the evolution of communism from the inter- 
nat.onal cult that Karl Marx prescribed for 
it into a thorughgoing ~ nationalist cult. How 
gracually the change came about becomes 


maczifest from the foliowing somewhat lengthy. 


desxiption : “When the Bolsheviks “emerged 


victcrious from the turmoil of the 


The following interesting incident: 


World War. 


‘the war for the Holy Soviet 


_ of racial unity and common: 


Russian 
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Revolution their leaders were fired with - 
zeal for a cosmopolitan communism. They 
set asone oftheir goals an- international 
uprising in which the workers of the | 
would.unite in overthrowing bourgeois capita- 
lism for the establishment of a universal 
polity based on the disctatorship: of the pro-. 
letariat’’.23 Lenin consistently stuck to the 
goal to encourage the world fevolution. which 
communists believed imminent. The picture, 
however, changed after Stalin’s abvent to 
power. During the period of Stalin’s rule, 
government policy towards . nationalism in 
the Soviet Union underwent,: considerable 
modification. Marxist-Leninist internationa- 
lism © was; subordinated to thoroughgoing 
Soviet Socialist nationalism. It was at-the 
sometime _ totalitarian 


tide of the nationalist fervour. The matter 
was pushed further in 1937. .‘‘In 1937 the 


Kremlin announced thatthe word Fatherland . 
‘should be regarded as a fundamental political - 


concept, and that unlimited faithfulness to 
the mother country was in order’.24 The 
religious sentiment was revived and- identified 
with nationalism. These became ` more 
cvident after the outbreak of the Second 
“When Russia joined the... War, 
the crowded “Moscow 
mentioned with -pride, as 
impugning 
Hitler as the most deadly enemy of religion. 
The struggle was now officially described as, 
Fatherland: and ` 
for the liberation of peoples”, 25 


Nationalism was not confined to. Europe. 
From 1776 onwards it made a triumphal 
march from success to succéssin America. 
American nationalism has also been a negation 
politcal antece- 
dents l as the pre-conditions of nationality. 
“One: of the marvels. in the history of the 


world. 


nationalism. The © 
‘individual was submerged under the growing 


congregations were ` 
praying for. the 
success of the Russian arms and 


$ 


1: 
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United States has been ‘the ability 
millions of immigrants from many lands and 
‘mold their children and grand children to'a 
‘new design out of .the melting pot bas flowed. 
the material of an Americam nationalism.”26 - 
In the period after the Second. World War 
nationalism has* achieved fresh laurels in the 
no countries of Asia and Africa. This has been 
nationalism of the beneficent or constructive 
type. Imperialism and  colojalism: have 
reeceived the death blow. 
been completely wiped out their hold has been 
eliminated almost to the point of extinction. 
But is nationalism defensible in the present 
international situation ? -This - question mark 
-pointed towards modern. nationalism is gradu- 
ally arresting more and: more attention of right 
` thinking people. Leslie Lipson makes an 
appropriate remark- ina forceful manner: 
“The nation State emerged at a time. 
was more capable than the medieaval system 
of supplying humanity.with security and weli: 
being. But this unit. of government, like the 
rest, has failed to apply its 
the result that it isinow decaying or even 
dying. Our contemporary world isin ‘the 
throes of transition from the outmoded nation 
State to some. new “unit”, 27 
The world-situation now presents before : us 
a bewildering variety’ of States.- There are 
States which are politically ‘independent, but 
economically very much dependent on other 
Stat es. In this connection we have to take 
into consideration very many.newly . formed 
States of Asia and Africa, and perhaps also of 
Latin America. They are in different stages 
.of economic development. Politically and . 
militarily they present many përpiéxities and 
problems. - 


We may talk of an internatinal Sider con- 
sisting of all States, but can such an òrder be 
evolved out of the discordant elements that 
confront us in the world context? once again 


to absorb : 


If they have nof 


when it - 


‘own ideal, with - 


~ nation States. 
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we quote from Leslie Lipson 10 unde-stand 
the complex nature of the problem tha: con- 
fronts us: ‘It is a truly -formidable task, 
therefore, to construct an. international order 
out of such discordant elements. The.mensioa 
of peace and prosperity has to , be built with 
bricks of different materials and various sizes 
and shapes. The edifice. must include States 
that once were leading powers and continue 
‘to be important but have suffered a relative 
loss of strength, like Britain and France i 
-States that today stand in the front rank, liks 
the United States and the Soviet Union ; 
States that are the homes of proud and axcient 
civilisation and will-once again be nighty 
when their ‘potentialities are unleashed, like 
India and China ; States that give few thanks 
to the past but consider themselves, as does 
Brazil, lands of the future ; States that have _ 
made their bid for hegemony and failed, like 
Germany and Japan etc”’.28 
Against. difficulties of creating a word 
order, comprehensive in scope and efective 
in organisation, . we haveto consider the 
imperative necessity of a well organised wor 4 
order, the lack of which threatens the survival 


of humanity and the continuance of world 
- Civilisation. We must evolve an anit of 
government as‘wide as the world itself and 


make a success of it. We cannot by pass this 
supreme requirement of the modern age. 
» -The distinguished political philosopher 
Prof, Harold J. Laski has emphatical:y and 
energetically advocated a.world organisaticn 
as a panacea forthe ills that afflict modem - 
‘He is ` no believer iñ State- 
determined and State-directed nationalism. 
` Some of his , pungent and pointed! remarks 
-are worthy of citations in- this ‘context. Laski 
is a sharp and clear headed thinker aad bis 
thoughtful remarks -need quotation at some 
length : “Broadly speaking.in’ fact, the idea 
of nationality is, as Renan insisted in a famous 
essay, essentially spiritual in - character, it 
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jmzlies the sense ofa special unity which 
merks off those who share in it from the rest 
of mankind’,.29 It has an inherent tendency 
to become aggressive. “As power. extends, 


na‘ionalism becomes „transformed into im- 
perialism’.30 Therefore it requires to be 
checkmated. Otherwise, conflicting imperia- 


lisx will disrupt the world. Laski strongly 


` pointed out somewhere. 
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A tree- 
wear a. 
writer has- 
Each nation should. 
develop its distinctive tradition 
to contribute its quota to the richness and. 
variety of world civilisation. a 


into conflict with internationalism, 
must be firmly rooted in its soil to 
perfect crown of ‘blossoms—as a 





urges opposition to nationalism which tends :. 


to become imperialism, and he presents 
cogent arguments in favour of his view. He 
savs : “I am arguing that since my néighbour 
is the whole world I must so conceive my 
intzrest that ıt implies the interests: of those 
witk whom I have to live. Itis the old truth 
thet no man can live. to himself yet in the 
terms enforced by scientific discovery. It 
means that however we my recognise those 
-spitual systems we call-nations, there isa 
‘togetherness’ in their functioning which 
involve the building of institutions of ‘toget« 
herress’. Those institutions can be built 
omv upon the basis of joint decisions upon 
mexers of common interest’’.31 is 

“Ve have witnessed two; great institutions 
saccled with responsibilty for taking inter- 
national decisions in regard to matters of 
wozid wide interest and importance—one was 
the League of Nations which was born in the 
micet of high hopes but which suffered ship- 
wreck on the rock of over assertive nationa- 
the other is the United Nations which, 
sin. the termination of the Second World 
War, has been engaged in tackling varied 
world problems. Will this latest experiment 
really suceeed? Ithas faced serious crises 
anc yet has survived. Nevertheless its future 
is uncertain. i i 


lisa ; 


prevails and 
ruthlessly 


Ageressive nationalism still 
threctens world peace. It must be 
chezxed and curbed. . 
Eut constructive nationalism need not bé 
oppzsed, Such national.sm does not come 


1. C.D. Burns, Political Ideals (1965 ), p 


134, i é 
2. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Modern Europe to: 
1870. (1960) p. 3. i . 
3. W. A. Dunning, A History of Political 
-~ Theories—Ancient & Mediaeval ( Indian. 
. Edition 1966 ) p. 286. - 
4, Lord Acton, History of Freedom & other 
Essays; p. 275. 
5. Garner, Political Science & Government, 
p. 116. 
6. C, D. Burns, op. cit, p. 142. 
7. Text book writers make subtle distinc- 


tions’ between nation, nationality and 
nationalism. We need not enter into an 
elaborate discussion of the same. A 
people having a common historical back- 
ground anda ‘corporate sentiment of 
` peculiar intensity, intimacy-and dignity 
Telated to a particular intensity, intimacy 
homeland’ constitute a nation or nationa- 
lity, Nationality may also be said to 
stand for the spiritual principles of unity 
which may inspire a people, The princi- 
ple of , nationality’in - action, a people 
actuated by a sense of unity and claiming 
and struggling for a state of its own, may 
be called nationalism. Subtle distinc- 
tions between nation, nationality and. 
nationalism need not be' pushed too far. 
A spiritual and special sense of unity is 
implicit in all these terms. Elements of 
community should not be made much of 
in discussing them. Switzerland furnishes 


a fine example of trumphant nationalism 


and culture ` 


y 


. “On liberty. Representative 
` ment, The Subjection ‘of Women”. ( Ox- 
. ford University Press 1963 ), p. 380. 

> Ibid, p. 381. \ 


‘ADVENT OE NATIONALISM : 


despite racial and linguistic 
Racial homogeneity: is a myth; a 
common language is unnecessary. The 
spiritual sense of unity is the basic factor. 
A distinction should however ‘be made in 

a clearcut fashion. between beneficent or 
constructive nationalism and ‘aggressive o r 
destructive nationalism. This will 
further clarified in the above discussion. 
See John Stuart, Mill’s book entitled 


differeaces. 


Govern- 


Ibid, p. 384. ' a. 
Ibid, p. 402. f 
Ibid, p. 408. ` a l 
To the credit of Mill, however, it should 
be noted that some refreshing remarks 
fiowed from his pen which showed that he 
was not quite unaware of the dangers of 
naked imperialism. He. said: “The 
government of a people by itself has a 


"meaning anda reality ; -but such a thing 


as govt. of one people by another, does 


` not and cannot exist”. (Ibid, p. 411) 


Nevertheless, Mill justified British domi- 
nation over India. Oe 


be ` 
18. 


14. 


15. 
t6; 
17. 


19, 
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Quoted by J. W. Garner in his book 


- Political Science’ and. Government ( Indian 


edition 1951 ) p. 119. 


Ibid. p. 123.” 

Ibid, p. 120. 

Norman J. Padelford. and George 
A. Lincoln, International Politics (1954 |. 
` p. (7L l aa 
Hermann Rauschning, Hitler speak’. 


( 1939 ) pp. 222-223. 

Rauschning, Voice of Destruction. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Religion & Society 
( 196. 

Sir Ernest Barker, Reflections on Govern- 


_ ment ( 1960 ) p. 149. 
.- Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 15. 


Padelford and Lincoln, op. cit, p. 174. 
Ibid. 3) oe 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit, p. 15. 


Leslie Lipson, Great Issues of Politics 
(1967 paper back edition ) p. 354. . 


Ibid, p. 344. 


“Ibid, p. 365. 


Harold. J. Laski, Grammar of Politizs 
(1950) p. 219. 


Ibid, p. 223. 


. -Ibid, p. 226. 





BUDDHA'S EKAYANA 
BUDDHADASA KIRTHISINGHE 


We are all following the word. of the 
Buzdha. 
the Third Century `B. C., The Buddha 
Dhzrma or his teachings began to be variously 
interpreted by the intellectuals among the 
mocks. Asoka’s own son and daughter took 
the messageof the Buddha to Ceylon 
( S7 Lanka), which is now, 
‘Thecavadin School or the School of the Elders 


beceuse they objectto the word Hinayana 
whch designates the Buddhism of the’ South,. 


thai is of South and South-East Asia. 
Sri Lanka itspreadto Burma, í 
Carbodia, Laos and Indonesia, and then again 
‘fron Burmaand Thailand back to Sri 
Lara. , 


‘From 


An important school of Mahayana, called 
Machyamika, was founded by Nagarjuna 150 
yeas after Christ. Four hundred years after 
Christ another school called Yogacara was 
formed by Vasubandhu and Asanga. At the 
fanus Taxila Buddhist University in 
Gaccthara in Northern India further modifica- 
tiors occurred, blending this Mahayanist 
thozght with that of Greeks and Kusans. 
Ma-ayana Buddhism, then, travelled to Ba 
miyzn in ancient Buddhist Afghanistan, which 
was situated on the silk routes from China. 
In China, it felt the impact of Confucian and 


Tac:st doctrines and was modified to suit thé. 


life cnd thought of the great Chinese people. 
Fron there it travelled to Korea, and with the 
aid of the saintly Prince Shotoku it 
Japen in the sixth, Century A. D. Here it was 
furtzer modified to suit the genius of the 
Japenese people. 

5 the 7th Century after Christ—a ‘South 


After Emperor Asoka’s demise - in: 


called the , 


Thailand, . 


reached - 


Indian - Prince called Bodhidarme took 
Dhayana.(.Chan ) Buddhism into China, It 
developed into great Meditation school with 
the’ blending of Taoism and when it reached 
Japan, it developed further with the wisdom 
and genius of the Japanese, where it is called 
Zen, and Zen is today practised both in Japan 
and the West. ` 

From Bengal Pala-Mahayana Buddhism 
and Hindu Tantric practices. spread to Tibet 
about the 10th Century A. D., and blended 
with the Tibetan culture and their Bon religion 
to form anew school of Buddhism ` called 
Lamaism ( Vajrayana ) which is common from 


: Tibet to Mongolia. = 


In 1879 a great Kerci figure, deeply 
interested in Hindu-Buddhist Asia, landed in 
Sri Lanka. He was the well-known American 
Buddhist Col. Henry Steel Olcott. He found 
Indo-Sri Lankan civilization in. decadence and 
dedicated the rest of his life to it. He died in 
India in 1907 and his relics are enshrined ina 
monument at Adyar near; Madras. In 
Sri Lanka he helped to eStablish Buddhist 


schools and revived Buddhist Sinhalese culture. 
‘He is 


revered not only in India and 
Sri Lanka but also throughout Buddhist Asia. 


He travelled to almost every Buddhist land as 
faras Japan and formulated fourteea basic 


principles common to all schools and sects of 
Buddhism. These basic principles common 
universally accepted both by the Theravadins 
and the Mahavanists. 

Col. Olcott’s fourteen basic principles were 


later modified by Mr. Christmas Humphreys, 


President of the Buddhist ‘Society in London, 
and further from time to time by the World 


< 


s: 
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Fellowship of Buddhists. There are now 
twelve universally accepted principles which 
are as follows : 


1. Each human being is responsible for 


the consequencies of his own thoughts, words — 


and deeds. There isno Saviour,-human or 
divine, who.can give him enlightenment or 
prevent him from attaining it, The purpose 
of life is to attain complete enlightenment, a 
state of consciousness in which all sense of 
separate selfhood is purged. away. 
purpose is fulfilled by 
‘Eightfold Path which leads from the “house 
of self”, aflame with hatred, lust and illusion, 
to theend of sui pUNE for oneself and all 
beings. 

2. The Buddha pointed out three signs of 
Being. The’ first fact of existence is the law 
of change or impermanence. . All that exists, 
from man to mountain, froma mere thought 
to a notion, passes through the same cycle of 
existence—birth, growth, decay and death. 
Life alone is continuous, ever seeking self- 
expression in new forms. The life-force is a 
process of flow,and he who clings to amy 
-form, however splendid, wal suffer by resisting 
the flow. 

3. The law of hante applies equally tc to 
the “self”, There is no principle in’ 
individual which is immortal and unchanging. 
‘Only the ultimate Reality which the Buddha 
called “The Unborn, Unofiginated, Unform- 
ed’, is ‘beyond change. All forms of - life, 
including man, are manifestations of this 
Reality. Noone owns the life-force which 

“flows in him any more than the electric lamp 
owns the current which gives it light. It is 
the foolish belief in a separate self, with its 
own selfish desires, which causes most of 
human suffering. - % i 


4. The universe is the expression of law. 
All effects have causes, and man’s character is 
the sum total of his own previous thoughts, 


This _ 
‘treading the Noble . 


` birth, growth, deeay 


an 


‘Right 
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words and acts. Karma,, meaning action- 
reaction, governs all existence, and fan is the 
sole creator- of his circumstances anc his 


reactions to them, his future condition, and. 


his final destiny. By right though and action 
he can. gradually purify his nature, and so 
attain in time liberation from rebirth. The 
process covers gréat periods of time, invclving 
life after life on earth, but’ ultimately every 


“sentient being will reach enlightenment. 


_ 5. The life force in which Karma operates 
is one and indivisible, though its ever-changing 


` forms are innumerable and perishable. There 


is no death, save of temporary forms, but every 
form must pass ` through the same. cycle of 


and death. From an 
understanding of life’s unity arises compassion, 


` a sense of identity-with the life in other forms. 


Compassion is wisdom 
awareness of universal 


in action, & deep 
harmony. H2 who 


breaks this harmony by selfish action must 


restore it at the cost of suffering. 


6. The interests “of the part 
those of the whole. In his ignorance 


man 
thinks he can successfully strive fos - his own 
interests. This wrongly-directed energy of 


selfish desire - produces suffering, He learns 
from his ‘suffering to reduce and finally 
eliminate its cause. The Buddha taugh: four 
Noble Truths: (a) The omnipresence of 
suffering ; (b ) its 
directed desire ; (c) its cure, the removal of 
the cause ; ina (d ) the Noble Eightfolc Path 


- of self-developorent which leads to the end of 


suffering. 


7. The Eightfold Path consists in Right 
( or Perfect ) Views or preliminary uaderstand- 
ing, Right Attitude of Mind, Right Speech, 
Right Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Concentration or mind-develooment, 
and finally, Right Samadhi leading to full 
enlightenment. As Buddhism į IS away of 
living, not merely a theory of life, the treading 


should be 


cause lying in wrongly- - 
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of chis path’ is essential to  self-deliverance. 
«Cease to do evil, learn to do good, cleanse 
yor: own heart ; 


Bucana 

"The Buddha describedi the supreme 
Bi as “The Unborn, Unoriginated, 
Unormed”. Nirvana, awareness of this 


Re:ity, is a state of awakening (to the Truth 
witzin ) or Enlightenment, and i is the goal of 
the Bightfold Path. This supreme state of 
' corsciousness, the extinction of the limitations 
of s=lf-hood, is attainable on earth. All men 
anc all other forms of life contain the. poten- 
tial..y of Enlightenment. The process, - there- 
fore consists in consciously becoming what 
we -lready potentially are. “Look within ; 
tho= art Buddha”. . 
+. From potential to Johil Enlighten- 
mecz there lies the Middle Way, the Eightfold 
Patz “from desire \ to pacc”, a process of 
self-development betweea the “‘dpposites’’, 
avecling all extremes. The Buddha trod this 
Wayio- the end, and ` faith in . Buddhism 
incizdés the reasonable belief that where a 
guia has trodden itis worth our while to 
tree. The Way must be trodden ‘by the 
who. man, not merély the intellect, and 
l Compassion and Wisdom must be developed 
equully. The Buddha was the All-compas- 
siorute One as well. as the All-enlightened 
| One j 


'19, Buddhism lays stress on the need for ` 
which: 


inw=td concentration and meditation, 
leac: in time to the. development of the inner 
spircual faculties. The subjective life is as 
impertant as the daily round, and - periods of 
quie ude for inner activity are essential fora 
balcaced life. The.. Buddhist should at all 
tims; be “mindful and {self-possessed”’, 
refraining from mental and emotional attach- 
meri to the things-add occasions of daily life. 
This increasingly watchful attitude to 
circcmstances which he knows.to be his own 


this is the teaching of the 


technological age. 
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` creation, lielps him to keep his reaction to it 


always under control. 

“11. The Buddha'said, ‘““Work ant Vous 
own salvation with diligence”. Buddhists 
know no authority for truth save`the instuition 


‘of the individual, and that is authority ‘for: 
himself alone. Hach man suffers. , the 
consequences of his own acts, and learns 


thereby, while helping his fellowmen to the , 


same deliverance; nor will‘ prayer to the 
Buddha or to any God prevent an effect from 
following its cause. 
practised towards all other 
philosophies, 


religions and 


-for no man has the 


goal. 


12. Buddhism is seine pessimistic nor 


“escapist”. It is a system of thought, a religion | 


a spiritual science and a way of life which is 
reasonable, practical and all-embracing, For 
2,500 years it has satisfied the spiritual needs 
of nearly one-third of mankind. It appeals 
to those in search of truth because it has no 
dogma, satisfies the reason and the heart alike, 
insists on self-reliance coupled with tolerance 
for other points of! view, embraces science, 
religion, philosophy, ' psychology, mysticism,’ 


ethics and art, and points to man alone as 


the creator of his present life and sole designer, ` 


of his destiny. 


Today, in America and.the West in general , 


all schools of Buddhism exist side’ by side: 
Theravada, Mahayana and. Lamaism. Even- 
tually there will be a synthesis of Buddhism, 
suitable for people living ina scientific and 
After all, Buddhism 
philosophy and a way of life rather’ 
religion. me 
‘Even the Jodo Shinshu school of Buddhism, 
as practised’ by the Buddhist. Churches in 
America, have adopted many 
Theravadin practices that are never 
Japan, 


is‘a 
‘than a 


used in 
They recite verses from the Dham-: 


The utmost tolerance is’ 


right to ` 
. . . ` f s 
interfers in his neighbour’s journey to the ~ 


forms of: 


>r 
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mapada, the Eightfold Noble Path, but still 
retain the basic features of Jodo Shinshu 
tradition, 


This shows that there is a new synthesis ` 


oy 
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of Buddhism in- America and Europe. But 
he basic fact remains that we ere ali 
followers of the same universal Buadhist 
Path to Enlightenment and thus immortality. 


i 


ART AND MORALITY 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


‘Art and morality—the exact , relationship 


between the two is a controversial topic for a` 


long time past. Many times in the history of 
mankind saints'‘and seers,poets. and philsophers 
writers and novelists have discussed’ it from 
their individual angles of vision. Some have 
emphasised 6n the dominance of morality on 
art ; others have expressed the -oyinion that 
art has no basic connection with morality. 
- This problem has once again faced our country 
bewildered by the ‘dazzling - splenduours of 
Western materialism. Hence, we consider it 
our sacred duty to express our - opinion on 
this contrversial topic. Cee ee 
The definition of art has been given by 
-savants ,from different angles of- vision in 
various ages. In short, art can be said as 
the manifestation ‘of pleasures of human life 
jn form of beauty and truth.. It is the 


-fiand, morality consists, in 


‘mental moral principles 


medium through which the creative nstirct 
and aesthetic sense.of man find express on and 


` it usually takes the shape of literature, music, 


paintings, sculptures, dance etc.on th: other 
observing certain 
fundamental values of conduct for the cevelop- 
mentand progress of man ` in society. The 
final goalofall the observance of rules of 
conduct is the purification of body ani mind. 
In India savants and saints, philosophars and 
thinkers have preached that the aim of human 


- life on earth is salvation and for that purpose 


all the-actions, - hopes and dreams _ must be 
controlled and, chaste. Honesty, truthfulness 
daily worship of the Divine Being, zll round 
purity of life—these are some of the funda- 
inculcated by the 
savants of India from time immemorial. 

‘For the reason set forth above scme 


are 


PAEA say that art has no 
morality. This line of thinking has given 


birth to a school of thought which preachest. 


that art has to be cultivated for its own sake 
alone. ‘Art for art’s sake-according to this 
theory art, being the; manifestation of human 
life in all its varied colours, it must reveal 
human world in all its nakedness without the 
artist’s mind influenced by moral considera- 
tion-and the artist must not falsely | 
mar as something divine and holy. ` There- 
fore, in their opinion the artist’s duty is only 
to paint beautiful objects of nature and if 
they attempt to preach any moral principle, 
its object will not be fulfilled. In the West 
we find the predominance of the 
theary in every sphere of life—cinema, theatre 
television, radio, fiction, music, 
dance. This theory bas totally shattered 
the moral foundation of the Western society. 
Ymmorality and Sensuality have triumphed 
andere depicted inthe name of art. The 
great savants viz., Tolstoy, Romain Rolland, 
H. G. Wells have véhemently. protested 
against the prevalence of immorality 
Tolstoy had judged the art from 


poem and 


name cf art. 


the point of welfare of mankind. He did not- 


believe in the obnoxios theory ‘Art for Art’s 
sake’. Morality andihuman welfare—from 
those two itandpoints he judged art in his 
famous book ‘What is Art?” Hence, Shake- 
speare, Homar, Beethoven and Wagnar-every 
man meationed above—did not attract him 
because he found that there were want of 
morality in their works. Romain Rolland’ 
said 


the characters of his fiction, H. G. Wells 
wrote mournfully, ‘Chastity has been replaced. 
by unrestrained sexual freedom. New genera- 
tion nds. no value in fidelity and no virtue 
in chastiy’. Thus, itis crystal clear that the 
‘advocates.of the theory of Art for Art’s sake 
do noi realise at all that indecent pictures and 


‘connection with 


represent. . 


obnoxious. 


modern society shows 


in the” 
- and any deviation in any sphere 


` that all human 


- wards perfection 


“You cover ` your national lewdness in” 
the ozme of.art and beauty’ through one of- 
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obscene literature must ‘inevitably poison and. 

pollute the moral health of modern society: _ 
The influence of the above theory has. 

slowly tegan to enter our society. ‘To-day in 


India we find that all sorts of vulgarities are: 
‘In this, 


going onunder_ the guise of art. 
connection, we should bear in mind that an 
artist or: no account should be’ allowed to 
preach immorality in the name of art. Poems, 
fictions, short stories, music, dance, theatre, 
cinema, radio, television—in every sphere we 
find the prevalence. of immorality under the 
sacred cover of art. But, unfortunately, all 
these poisonous things are ¡getting applause 
from section of the public. The total effect 


of all these actions have been reflected in our - 


disordered and corrupted society. -All the 
Precious values: of the bygone days viz.,, 
chastity, honesty, truthfulness have become 
mere superstitions. The tendency of the 


gious life means the total uprootment of all 
moral. values of the past. Therefore, we 
should firmly declare that all round chastity 
of life must be our only standard of morality 


from that 
lofty ides] must be condemned. 


This conception of all round purity of life ° 


has led ta schoel of thought which holds 
activities and art is not an 
exception to these—must be controlled and 
regulated by moral laws and - must lead to- 
of maa on earth. ‘All art 


that the want of reli- ` 


to be great must be moralised’—said Symonds 


‘and this view has been accepted by the saints 


and savants of India from time immemorial. 
In India every action of man including art 
must be performed as the spontaneous worship 
of the Divine Being. Mirabai, the queen of 
Rajasthan, attained the Supreme Being only 
by the deep and passionate music of the 
Divine Being. The spirit of Indiàn art can be 
found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


where art and morality go side by:side. 
\ : ; 
N 


-Itis . 


ART AND MORALITY 


-proved beyond doubt that art is possible by 
accepting moral principles of the world.. The 
ideal husband, the ideal wife, the ideal . brother 
. -the ideal hero-in fact—the ideal of human life 


-on earth has been exquisitely depicted in the © 


Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
poets and saints- ‘tried ‘their 
preach the universal ‘moral ' principles though 
art. Human life is an usdivided . entity and 
it cannot be divided into water-tight compart- 
ments. There is and must bea close’ connec- 
tion between art and; morality. If the artist 
overlooks the moral aspect of art, . he will do 
a great and permanent harm to the mankind. 
Of late in India a tendency -to depict art 
overlooking its moral aspect has gained much 
popularity through Radio, Television, cinema, 
theatre etc. The government of _. India does 
not pay-any heed to the moral’ aspect of Art. 
Hence, vulgarities are depicted or expressed 
- through those vehicles of public etenrtainment. 
We must arise our Voice of protest against the 


Indian’ 


` policy of the Government `of India. to demo- _ 


ralise the entire natios through Radio, Televi- 


sion, Cinema’ and theatre. 
be carefully preserved through ail these 
vehicles of public entertainment and the 


Gevernment of India has sacred. duty. in this 
Tespect. At the present moment people of 
India . are very ` much eager to pucrhase 
Television for their domestic use In this 
conection, the ‘opinion of eminent savant 
of the West is to ` «be - mentioned. He said 
‘We have brought brothel to our. kitchen’, 
Hence, moral aspect of Television -etc. should 
not. be neglected. 

Thus, it is crystal clear that 
for the > present: degradation of society is 
religion, a sense of the necessity of a chaste 


and disciplined life. All the action _ of man 
must be regulated and controlled in a pure 
way. Savants of India-preached -that the- 


goal of human ‘life on earth is ` salvation, a 


level best to 


lity, religion, 


‘remarked about 


‘Morality should 


the remedy . 
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complete’ cessation of desires‘and fcr that 
reason artist should be guided by mcrality . 
and religion. He must realise that materia- 
lism and its attendant’ evils are nct the 
panacea for the moral deterioration of society 
and should preach spirituality through Art. 
It is true that clouds have enveloped th= blue 
firmanent of India from all sides. Spiritua- 
morality and chastit}-every 
precious value is being ridiculed in Modera 
India. In spite ofthis we should raise our 
voice of protest against the immorality which 
is eating the very vitals of the nation. Many 
years ago Swami Vivekananda, the immortal 
expounder of Indian culture and civil:sation 
Indian Ideal of life in the 
following words :— 
“Renunciation, that is the flag, the >anner 
of India floating over the world, the ore 
undying thought which India sends again 
and again as a warning to all. dying races, 
z a8 a warning to all tyranny, asa warning 
to the wickedness in the world Renuncia- 
tion has conquered India in days. cf yore. 


It has still to’ conquer India. ‘Still it 
stands as the greatest and highest of Indian 
ideal—this renunciation. The land of Baddha, 
the land of Ramanuja, the land of Rama- 
krishna Paramhansa, the land of renun. lation, 
the land where from the days of yore, Karma 
kanda was preached -and even to-day 
there are hundreds’ who have ` gien up 
everything and ‘become Jivanmuktas—aye, 
will that land give up its deals? 
Certainly not. There may be pcople 
Whose brains have become turned by the 
western luxurious ideals ; there may be thou- 
sands . and hundreds who have drunk deep of 
enjoyment, this curse of the West, the senses, 
the curse of the World, yet for all that there 
will be other thousands in this motierland 
mine to whom religion will ever be a reality 
and who will be ever ready to give up every- 
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thinz without counting the cost, if need be.” 
“Ve have tried, in the-above, to approach , 
the =roblem.of art and morality ‘from Andian 
poirt of view. Let’the poets and novelists, 
pairers and' musicians, dancers and drama- - 
tists, actors and actresses deeply ponder over 
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the depta of moral deterioration of our society. 
They should attempt to rejuvenate, the society . 
in the light of India’s spirituality - and create 
art, an art capable to guiding the individual — 
on his jcurney to. the ideal world—this is our 
fervent appeal to them. 


‘ 


CONCEPTION OF LOVE IN RABINDRA LITERATURE 
ai SANTOSH KUMAR DE ' 


G 


` Tove is the hub round which revolves poetry 
anc literature of every age and country. 
Poetry and literature: of a country minus love 
_affa‘rs can never'be conceived is as true as the 
play of Hamlet being staged without the role 
of tke Prince of Denmark. This love has 


inv=iably been conceived on the background 
The spiritual ` 


of te body of men and women. 


or sexless love minus the body, known as 


Plamnic love may be conceived in idea but: 


it vould be difficult to fird it in reality in this 
wo-dof colour’ and beauty. Attraction to 
yot h and beauty, and pleasure in physical 
enj -yment cannot be denied, however immoral 
itrcay apparently sound. The diverse amo- 
roc: sports of love have: been centred round 
the nucleus of physical sttraction from age 





to age. but this love based solely on’ . attrac- 
‘tion and desire of pleasure can’ never givea 
+ man supreme bliss or lull the yearning of his 
restless soul ;.for this beauty or attraction is 
‘ subject to decay, and the desire and the 
pleasure have their ` and satiety. The love | 
that sp-ings forth from the union of a heart 
with a heart is the true and deathless love that 
lasts till eternity. 
In Lis first youth Rabindranath eoneeived 
of love that was independent of body—love 
-that was more ethereal than earhly. He 
` thought that the beauty and beau ‘ideal of 
love mizht be married.if the lover failed to 
conceive of a love beyond: the range of body. 
His’ conception of love, at this age never tries 
to have ihe whole :. 
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“The little smile, the fragment of talk/The 


glance of sight, And the hint of ‘love’ would 
. Satisfy the poet. This was the . conception 
of love of the poet in the Manasi age. In his 
“Birahandanda” the poet laments why, ‘The 
sweet languishment is o’er !/Body burns in 
the fire of union.” 


The second conception of ‘love. of the 


conceived 
sorrow and 


poet is that truc love cannot be 
unless it is purified in the fire of 
separation, or ‘passes through tne firey ordeal 
of trials, temptations and tribulations. : 

The third conception of love of the poet 
that to attain the fullness of love, women 
should not be considered as an object of more 


` enjoyment and fulfilment of desire as shat. 
would enhance -` the lust and desire of man 
which knows noend. So women ` should be 


desired as wife, as source of happiness and . 


prosperity, as a deity of home ( Griha Laksmi). 
She should be true to 
heaven and home. . 
The poet although ° acknowledges the in- 
fluence of the love that ina selfish manner 
creates its own heaven with lover . outside the 
ken of its own environment and away from 
kitl and kin, yet he never sings halleluja to 
it ; for that selfish love cannot long bear its 
own burden. and soon it breaks down and 
fades away to nothingness. `The united love 
that is formed between : man and woman in 
society gives rise to collective and individual 
good, for women should never be considered 
asa mere source of satisfaction of desire. 
` She has her dual form—she is a sweetheart 
as well as the mistress of the house, she is 
wife as well as a friend, a 
as well as intimate of the heart, 
Lakshmi. At night she courts 
lover, the most desired, at day she appears as 
‘a goddess. This idea, the poet | ‘elaborates in 
his poem “Rate-o-Pravate”. To have her 
as a sweetheart or as a consort is not to have 
4 p A 


Urbashi and 


the kindred point of . 


“no law, that perches its 


comrade in work _ 


man as his’ 
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her truly. Woman should be parzicipent in 
man’s weal and woe, his friend, adviser and! 
attendant. b t 

If a woman tries to binda man wita her 
beauty and youth, that bond will ezsily snap. 
With this ideal conception of love of Rabindra- 
path another idea is interwoven, and taat is 
that the summum bonum and fruition of 
woman’s love lies in her motberhcod. This 
conception of lové of the poet is revealed 
through Basanta in his immortal po:tic drama 
Chitrangada where he says,: When flower 
finishes blooming,,/Fruit is revealed. 

That is the mistress and sweet heart is the 
flower here, and the issue is the fvit, This 
idea of love, Rabindranath seems to have 
conceived from Kalidasa’s Shakuntala and 
Kumar Sambhebam. In his critici.m of the 
two immortal worksof Kalidase, the poet 
said : ` 

Kalidasa has admitted the pover o” the 
love that knows no bondage, ackaowlsdges 
banner of v ctory 
on the battered battlement of cont: nencs and 
restraint, but he has never surr2nde-ed to 
it. He has shown that the blind love that 
makes one self-centred is baffled by the curse 
of Rishi and crossed by the negligence of 
husband. When to Shakuntala hospital ty is 
aothing, Dushyanta is everything, love lotes its 
blessing. That was why she had to zome back 
insulted from the court of Dushyaata; but 
when she purified her desires in he ‘ire of 
asceticism in the hermitage, and gavs birth to 
Bharat, she was taken back with royal 
reception. 

- Similarly in the Kumar Sambhatam, when 
Gouri . cladin  flower-ornaments went to 
captivate the great ascetic, Girisha, che became | 
baffled and had to come back after cursirg her 


i beawy and youth. Again, when she practised 


hard asceticism, and her desires wers consum- 
ed, she got Girisha, and the epic cul-nina-ed in 


382 ` 


the birt of Kiir: T l 


This coriception of love of the poet at the’ 


time ot writing Chitrangada, where he raised a 
paean 37 joy in.the fruition of love that ended 
in the Birth of a child, again seems to have 
undergone a change in the next stage. 


ideal cve, now the poet thinks, will lose its 


“charm ind beauty if it is within one’s grasp or ` 
confinec within the four walls of the ‘house in 


the daizx transactions of life. Now, the poet 
realises, ideal love. should have stamina for 


permarence, be subjective, and being ‘beyond: 


the touch of daily life will inspire men and 
women ‘or ever, 
‘daily ù e of life. 


that tu as “everything to. gold, it shall not 
come ¥.thin grasp, it should'be like á will-o’- 
the-wisr, something like the quest of the Holy 
Grail, ‘unattained and ‘unattainable. - 
ideal oz love of the poet finds ‘its full reallsa- 
tion in asher Kavita where the poet paints an 
unattaced conception of love.’ 
Am vand Labanya joved each other dearly: 
their ur: on was not improbable; but finally 
Amit marries Ketty, and Labanya marries 
Sovan Lal. The love between Amit and 
Labanve. was purely aesthetical. 
their ial love would lose its charm in their 
union. To keep their firebaked love eternally 
alive a21 ever effulgent, they must not demand 
physicel union—they shall have to live apart 
from each other. ~ So Amit says :— 
The-Iove that pervades the boundless ‘sky, 
gives -ompanionship to mind, but the love 
that ig nixed with everything of every day’ life 
gives fel.owship bis tu. My relationship. with 
Katakiés of love undoubtedly, but that love is 
like the water gathered ina pitcher which 
should te daily ‘collected for everyday use. 
Wherecs my love for Labanya is like the water 
of a bir, tank, that connot be brought home, 
my mirc will swim in it for eternity. 
-Latenya says:—Let “my love remain. 





: untarnisheć. 


This | 
. wrote Basanti. 


l _ ( Someshaukar’s ) vow, 
Love loses its sanctity in'the... ] 


“To keep love ever bright and ` 
unterné2ed to turn it to a philosopher’s stone: 


This ` 


They thought 


~ will they 
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There will be no outside 
influence on it............ My fire- baked love lays 
no claim to pleasure. 
can, give “reedom to others—it cannot bring 
wėëariness or stain. 

A few months after Sasher Kabita the poet 
Here, too, the conception of 
love seéms tobe as. before. Someshankar 
loved Basanti but to fulfil his vow, he married 
Sushama br order of the ascetic Purandar, vice 
versa Sushama loved Purandar but she 
married So meshankar. That is to fulfil his 

Suhama . become 
but to appease his 
hunger for “ove Sushama remained as an object 
of remembrance. That is why at the time of 


Someshankar’s wife ; 


‘bidding :goodbye Someshankar said :—“What 


I have got from you and what I have given you 
shall never touch this marriage.” Here man. 
is idealist and woman is realist. Buta ques- 
tion crops up here, will not marriage without | 
love make the life of Ketaki and Sushama un- 
bearable in the long run? Love is .womdn’s 


` whole existnce, if she is deprived of that ` the 
- sheet-ancher of | her life will recede from 


her. 

“Man’s Jove of man’s. life is a thing apart 
It is wonan’s whole existence.” 

‘ Ifshe -s denied: that how will she live? ` 

Besides, to give daily companionship to one 


. and to play the part of a lover for one whom. 


“one does not love is nothing butself. ‘deception. 


' Passion w:thout love is possible but. love ` 


without passion is never possible. How long f 
be able ts play this role only ‘for 
ideal’s sake is also to be taken into considera- ` 
tion. . a 
An altozether new eaneeption of love, far 
from the beau-ideal, hitherto pursued and al- 
most un-F.abindranath like is found in two 
novels viz, Two Sisters and Malancha.’ This 
conception of love is found in no, other,writings l 
of Rabindranath. In both the novels, the two 


My love is free, so. it ` 
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heroes having no love in married life, satisfy 
their hankering for love outside the wed 
lock. 

Rabindranath’s conception of love may 


also be had to some extent from his “Paschim . 


Jatrir Diary’* where he writes :— 

Woman’ love wants the man whom, she 
loves—she is always eager to ‘protect her- love 
by all means. Women are ‘avisarika’ to all 
intents and purposes. They struggle hard to 
cross the barrier of separation by any means. 
That is why men sometimes like to run away 
to asafe distance, discarding the bond of 
_companionship............ Just as the light of 
creation of women is love, so the light of crea- 
tion of men is fancy and imagination. Man’s 
eyes look ata thing with the sight of this 
fancy. “We are dreams of dream” is man’s 
version... . Women create at home, so 
they can store. aein carefully............... 
whereas man’s creation is on the way.. So he 
- lightens the burden of everything and wants to 
get the entire whole. This thirst for the whole 
has based man’s fame on suffering and sacrifice 


revealed in his love also. When he lovesa 
woman, he wants to get her as an entire whole. 


This peculiarity of man is seen in his activities 
again and again. 


-From this it seems to us, the poet wants to 





_ -allows anyone to weep always. 
wie This thirst for the whole of man is 
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raise love from the dusty dry wor'd znd place 
itin an ideal world of imaginaticn. Love 
seems here bereft of desire and fruition—it. 
seems to be related more with the infinite than 
with the finite, flesh and blood. So this ideal 
love being unable to spread its wirgs ia the 
boundless sky withers within wed.ock, and 
pines within the four walls of room; so the 


` poet gives love freedom. 


Elsewhere the poet writes about love :— 

Love is like the Ganges to ficw freely.’ 
None can put a some on this flowing current, 
and say itis mine and mine alors. I[t w-ll 
flow from one birth to another..,....... through’ 
forgetfulness to diversity end through, 
diversity to eternity. It will flow or and on, 
I fnd no otber alternative. . ( Ruduya Grihe 
Rabindranath. ) 

Rabindranath has again said .— 

The love that makes you weep, azain wipes 
away your-tears, enkindles the light of smite. 
In smile and tears, in light and sħad= it keeps 
the bower of beauty ever green. Love never 
The k ve that 
makes you weep for want o. one, br:ngs others 
to you. l 

_ Thus there was an, evolution in the ideals 
of love in Rabiadra literature. It was never 


static but changed ‘its course from time to 
time according to the change of tims. 





RIGHT- TO PROPERTY AND. THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
Sa NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT - 


By the time of making the constitution, 
property has been firmly recognised aimost 
throughout , the 
inherert right to property. 
ever, been recognised in 
commer law. But in 
provisions guarantee this right within aes 
Kimits. 

Sutba Rao, a former Chief Justice of 
India, Las widely: distinguished Anglo-Ameri- 
can Jurisprudance from Russian Jurisprudance 
in this segardl. He ‘points out that 
Articles 4 and 5 of the Soviet. constitution 
leave very limited scope of personal property 
as a fuadamental right in comparison to that 
of America. The Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amencnents of the, American constitution 
read. ‘No person shall be deprived . of life 
and property without the due process of law’, 
Propérty, in the American ‘system, 
not on:y the physical thing which may be 
but also the 


This has, how- 
‘England by 


owned, 


to property preserved by the constitution is 
the righ? not’ only to possess it, - but-also to 
acquire :t by lawful manner. Thus, right to 
propert, in its brooder sense, 
three elements: to acquire, to own 
possess and to dispose of the same. 
But under modern conditions of life, noright 
cab be regarded as inviolable or absolutes2. 
So the right to property is also subjected to 
social norms as reflected in the 
enactments. The state is increasingly invad- 
ing this right in one way or other for the well- 


being of 


world—that man has at. _ power 


other constitutional © 


means 


“right of dominion, | 


possession -and dispossession ; ; and: the right. ranteed rigats, must be enjoyed in 


consists ‘of: 
and to, 
© © restrictions that may be imposed by 


the society: The State imposes its 


restrictive authority in. three: different ways— 
power of taxation, the police power and the 
of eminent domain. The power of 
taxation i is the legal capacity of the government 
to raise revenue for government purposes ; 
‘police power’ is the legal-authority of the ` 
government- to control personal liberty. of the 


_individuals for the pro tection ‘of social good ; 
_ ‘eminent dcmain’.empowers the 


government 
to take the private property of the individuals ` 
‘for a public use upon the payment of just 


compensation3.” 
It is evident that the absolute doctrine of 


the freedom of property propounded by Locke, 
‘Bentham, Spencer, Kant, Hegel and others no 


longer holds the ground. Modern notions of 
the state-activities and governmental duties 
have brought about a fundamental change in 
the doctrinz of _ private property’ and limita- 
tions are imposed on this right whenever the 
interests of the society so require. In other | 
words, right to property, like other. gua- — 
harmony’ 
‘with the social structure. l 
Original pesition : f 
Under Art. 19(1)(f) of the constitution, 
an individval enjoys the right to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property subject to reasonable. 
the state 
in the inter2sts of the general public or for the 
protection əf the interests of any scheduled 


~ tribe.4 
statutory 


. person shill be | 
authority of 


Art.31(.) enjoins that no 
deprived of his property save by 
law. -. | S 
Under Art. 31(2), no 


oi 


property. shall be 
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taken possession of or acquired for „public 
-purpose under any law unless the law provides 
‘for compensation ` for the, property taken 
‘ -possession of or acquired and either fixes the 
amount of compensation, or specifics’ the 
principles‘on which and the manner in which 
t the compensation is to’ be determined and 
given. 
According to Art. 31(3), no such law: as is 
referred . to in > clause (2) made’ 
Legislative of a state shall have effect unless 
such law, having been reserved for the conside- 
- ration of the President, has received his 
assent. = i E 
Clause (4) of the Article -enjoins - 
any Bill pending at the commencement of this 
constitution in the Legislative of a state has, 
after it has been. passed by such Legislative, 
been reserved for the.consideration of the 
President and has received his assent, than, 
f notwithstanding anything in the constitution, 
` the law so assented . to shall not be called in 
` question in . any court on the- ground that it 
_ contravenes the provisions of clause (2). . 
It.is sufficiently 
constitution guarantees right to 
` provides‘ample scope to the ‘state to exercise 
the control over it under police- power and the 
‘power of eminent domain. Art.31(1). enjoins 
‘that no person: shall be deprived of property 
‘save by authority of law. To put in a positive 
` form, a person can; however, be deprived of 
` his property by authority of law. As Das J., 


held5. A close examination of the language of 


- clause (1) will show that this’ immunity isa 
. limited one and this will at once be perceived 


if we convert the negative language of clause . 
positive, . 


(1) into positive . language. 
form clause (1) will read :— . 
` ‘Any person may be’ deprived 
property by authority of law’. 
tion thus protects the citizen 
arbitrary action of 


‘in its 


of his 
‘The constitu- 
against ‘the 
the executive but the 


by ‘the. 


‘did not 


that if. 


clear that- while the ` 
property, it. 
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legislative has ‘been placed on h’ gher padestal. 

The lagislature, as a condition to ` requisition 

‘or acquisition of property, can fix the amount 
of compensation or specify. the principles - 


‘there of.6-‘ In short, the state may exercise its 


police power or power of eminent domain - 
subject to three condition : (i) there. must be 
some public purpose, (ii) acquisition or requisi- 
tion must be’ based upon law and (iii) law 
must provide for compensation. 
=” It is significant that the special protection 
given to the various Zamindari abolition laws 
‘prove to be of much avail. Soon 
after the inception of the > constitution, the 
Zamindars tested the validity of these aws 
against some of the fundamental rights. The 
undnimous verdict of the Patna High Court | 
was in ‘favour of the ‘Zaminders. The court 
held that whether a particular piece of land is 
for a public purpose was a matter which was 
not beyond the scrutiny of the courts and that 
‘Bihar state Management of Estate and Terures 
Act was not fora public purpose and kence 
void. Allahabad and Nagpur High Ccurts, 
on the other hand, upheld analogous govern- 
mental legislations. Naturally, the 
battle was thereafter carried to the 
Court. 
The First Amendment : R 

When the government realised that the 
legal issue would inevetiably consume much 
time with consequent frustration of the masses 
of ‘people, it decided to amend the constitution 
whereby adverse judicial devisions -coud be 
combated.7 The -First Amendment 
accordingly passed in 1951 adding two new 
Articles—31A and 31B. A new - sckedule 
containing all state laws of dubious lega! 
character regarding property was added <o the 
constitution. 

Art. 31A(1) enjoins that no law providing 
for the acquisition by the state of any estate 
or of any right therein or for ‘the, extinguish- 


ziven 
Supreme 


‘ 


was 
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ment or modification of any such rights shall 
te deemed to be void on the ground that it is 
consistent with of the rights conferred by 
zay provisions of this part. 

“Lheu, Clause (2) of the Article reads’: 


_ a) The expression ‘estate’ shall, in relation ; 


t any. local area, have the same meaning as 
that expression of its local equivalent has in 
the existing aw relating to land tenures in 
force in that area, and shall also _ include any 
fnigir, Inam or muafi or other similar grant ; 
b) the expression ‘rights’, in relation to 
= estate, shall include any rights vesting in 
Eoprietor, Sub-proprietor, 
tenure-holder or other intenediary and any 
- rzhts or privileges in respect of land revenue. 
Under Art. 31B, without prejudice to the 
gererdlity of the provisions contained in-Art. - 
TIA, none of the ‘Acts and Regulations thereof 
shall be deemed to be void, or ever 
` become void, onthe ground that such Act, 
Eegulation ‘or provision is inconsistent with 
cr takes away or abridges any of the rights 
corferred by any provisions. Tuag 
It is significant that the appeals to: the 
£apreme Court was still pending when the: 
First Amendment was passed. According to 
- slexandrouriz,8: Such curtailment of the right 


ia order to facilitate the enactment of measures - 
cf social.welfare when the ink was hardly dry © 


cathe constitution created an unfortunate 
precedent. Though, the Supreme Court 
rejected the plea that the First Amendment 
was rather unconstitutional, its -. unanimous 

erdict, of course, make aclear revelation of 
tze disapproval of the Court of the action of 
Goverriment in amending the ‘constitution 
(Shankari Prasad V. Union). Dr. S.C. 
Eash.9 very partinently remarks that these two — 
étticles not only displayed a degree 
lerance towards the constituted judiciary of. 
tne land but also denied any right of property 
tc the landed estate-owners. 


Writing about 31A, Joshil0. remarks 


under: proprietor, ` 


to have ` 


- adds, despite standing verbal 
of into- ` 
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that the exact implication of this provision is 
.very far-reaching and it seems 


that it may 
justify expropriation of landed estates. 


Fourth Amendment 2. 


In 1955 Rightto property was further}, 


‘amended. Art.31(2) was modified substantially 


anda new Art.2A was addedli. It was 
welcomed from different quarters, -but it was- 
subject to severe criticism from several quarters 
especially fromthe academic circle. But the 
most trenchant criticism has emanated from. 
Prof. D. N. © Banerjeel2. He criticises the 
amerdment on several grounds. According © 
to him, the change made by the new clause (2) 
of Art.31 which enjoins that no. law regarding 
compensation for acquisition or requisition 
of property shall be called i in question in any 
‘cour: on the ground that the compansation 
provided by that law is inadeqate, is not in 
accordance with the intentions of our makers. 
He thinks that itenables the legislatures to 
make compensation nominal or illusary and | 
no remedy could be offered by-the judiciary. 
Secondly, he thinks that the amendment 
_authorises the Government to satisfy the 
requirement of the constitution if any positive 
quancity of money above zero was paid. Thus, 
Prof. Banerjee observes: ‘Therefore, the: 
Fundamental Right to property as originally . 
guarenteed by the constitution and as ex- 
pouded by over Supreme Court, has been, in 


- effect, largely abrogated by the new clause (2). 


Thirdly, the points out, many verbal 
assurances were given by the Prime Minister 


.and other Official spokesmen inthe floor of 
the legislatures ‘that no injustice was.to be 
done to any person under that Act. But, he 


assurances to 
the contrary, the power conferred by the new 
clause may be misused. 

He, then points out that rigbt isa sift of 
society which is recognised and . enforced by 
the S:ate. Ifa particular right is ‘not pro- 


t 


-chapter of Fundamental Rights is - 
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tected*by legal justice, it is not right at all. 
The new clause, he observes, isa constitu; 


tional bar and implies a great erosion of our . 


Fundamental Right to property. 
Lastly, he point out ‘a legal. mistake of. 
, Pandit Nehru, who observed’ that- the amend- 


* ment was necessary to make the Fundamental 


Rights subservient to the Directive Principles 
of State. Policy. Prof: Banerjee scathingly 
remarks that such uttarances and conseqent- 
measures are against the scheme’of our 
constitution. He ‘points ‘out that while 
Chapter IV was entirely . non-justiciable, the 
Fundamental Rightg were justiciable rights of 
the citizen. 
legally supersede the guaranteed 
support of his view he quotes 
held in Champakam V. State of Madras: The 
Sacrosanct 
‘and not liable to be abridged by any Legisla- 
tive or Executive Act or order, except to the 


sights. In 


extent provided in the apporpriate Article in ` 
Principles of State. 


Pert IL: The Directive 
_ policy gave.to conform to and run 
` diary to the Chapter-of. Fundamental Rights. 
The net result, of these ‘amendments is 
that the legislature - has been. given the legal 


“authority to abridge or take away the right to 
property whenever it seems necessary arid no 


Judiciary can come forwardto uphold the 
rights enshrined in Chapter III, A person’s 
property can be taken away by a competent 
legislation and a nominal compensation may 
be paid to him and he cannot move the court 
on the ground that the amount of compensa- 
tion isnot suficient.13 ‘As D.D. 


points out, now _the.constitution gives final 


` authority to the legislature and the judiciary 
legislation, or 


can only prevent confiscatory 
ac quisition or requisition without 
tion.14 Similary, writes Douglas,. 


compensa: 


over every private’ factory, 


So, he thinks, the former cannot 


Das J., who - 


as subsi- - 


Basu, ` 


_ whatever 
‘ the cause, the 1955! amendment casts a shadow | 
i ` plont òr other 


individual enterprise in India. The Legis- 
lature may now appropriate it. at any price 
it desires, substantial or nominal’, 15. 


Econom‘c need and legal difficulty : 


As Dr. Pyleel6, points oui, the Fourth . 
amendment. has. brought about a major 
i departure from the original intentions of the 


framers of the constitution. But such drastic 


amenäment was only necessary on the pa~: of 
the Government. , P. B. Gagendragadker,17 
a former Chief Justice, has emphatically 
observed that the economic ideals of the 
government necessitatéd such measures. 

` Various state governments passed land 
reforms acts which largely affected the interest 
of the Zamindars.. As pointed out earlier, 
they sought legal remedies and sometimes 
state High Courts upheld their ‘claim. Thus 
Kameswar V. State of Bihar, the Fatna 
High Court held that the omission of the word 
‘just’ or ‘fair’ does not make the question of 
amount of. ‘compensation non-justiciable: A 
similar opinion was held by-the Calcutta High 
Court in Bela ' Bonerjee’s case. Wher the 
latter case-was decidéd by. the Supreme Court, 
Sastri, C.J. rejected the state’s contention that 
the term ‘compensation’ did not mean full 
cash equivalent and held : ‘While it i: true 
that the Lagislature is given. the discretionary 
power of laying down the principles which 
should govern the determination af the amount 


to'be given tothe ` owner for the property 


. appropriated, such principles must ensure that 


what is determined as payable must be compen- 
sation, that i is, a just equivalent of what the 
owner has been deprived of .within the -imits 
of this basic requirement of full indemr:fica- 


- tion of the expropriated owner, the constit_tion 


. allowes free play to the legislative judgement 
as to what principles should guide the’ Jeter- 

_ mination of the amont.payable. 
This decision of the Court was hovever, 


nullified by the Fourth. Amendment .-ct in 





- 311). The Government, 


` = mentioned earlier. 
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2355 by which Art 31(2) was replaced by a 


zew clause and a provision was added making’ 
te amount of compensation non-justiviable.18 


The inclusiow of clause (2A) was: necessitated 
‘ry the fact that the Supreme Court’ invalidated 
z Central enactment by which Sholapur apinn- 
“ag and Weaving Company was taken order by 
-he Government. The Court examined the 
co-relation of Art 31(1).and 31(2) and ` held: 
“From the language employed in the different 
sab-clauses of Art.31, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the words acquisition and 
‘taking possession used in Art.31(2) have the 
same meaning as the word ‘deprivation’ in Art, 
naturally, wanted 
to get rid of legal obstacles and passed the 
‘Lonstitution ( Fourth Amendment ) Act which 


But the legal “battle continued 
Supreme Court again struck at the validity of 
tae Kerala and Madres Land Reforms — 
‘which. fixed the- ceilings on ..land-holdings. 
This led to the passing of the Seventeenth 
Amendment by virtue of which 44 Acts of the 
States were Included in the Ninth Schedule 


‘rn erder to presume, their legal validity. 


Seventeenth Amendment : 


- It further enlarges the definition ‘of the 
word “estate’ so as to include various types of 


and and provide . for „compensation at the 


merket value of land where jland is acquired 
vithin the ceiling limit. . 
There are, however, some provisions ‘in our. 


. constitution Ielating to right to property which 


asek to provide against any misuse of power 
‘sy state legislatures ard. to ensure uniformity 


-zf legislation in respect of compulsory acquisi- 
- tion or 
‘rnder clause (2) of Art. 31. But the total effect 


requisitioning of private property 
zf the-amendments already made in regards to 
tight to property, is te increase the. authority 
cf the legislature to an extent not consistent 
with the scheme of our constitution, Three 


and the 


Acts - 


-our late 


amendments of the constitution has made right 
to property almost non-inforceable. 


Role of the Judiciary : ` : 

So far as the fundamental. -Rights are 
concerned, the judiciary has so far played a, 
crucial role: Inthe performance.of the deli- 
cate duty it has even been subject to indecent 


‘criticism from many’ politicians and adminis- 
‘ tratcrs. 


It has stoutly upheld the individual 
right to property in particular and in order to 
remove the adverse judicial decisions, ‘the 
Government has been compelled to amend. 
the constitution three,times within two 
decades. 

Of course, the late Prime Minister. Nehru, 


‘asserted that the manner in which the compen- 


saticn for acquisition of property was to paid, 
was à matter of legislature choice and. that 
‘there is no reference in this to any judiciary 
coming into this picture. He further claimed 
that ‘No Supreme Court and no judiciary can 
stand judgment over the sovereign will of 
Parlament representing the entire will of the 


‘community. 19 


. The judiciary, very fortunately, has isurid 
a ro.e much wider than that assigned to it by 
Prime ` Minister. As Sastri, C. J., 
observed in Subodh Gopai V. State of West 
Bengal. ‘The purpose of Art. 31, it is hardly 
necessary to emphasise, is not to declare the 
right of the State to deprive as person of his 
property but, as -the heading: of the Article 
shows, to protect the right to property. of every 
person. Itis an important limitation on that 
power that legislative action is a 
pre-requisite for its exercise. It is this limita- 
tion which the framers ‘of our: constitution 
have embodied in clause (1) of Art 31 which is 
this designed to protect the rights to property 
agaiast deprivation by the State acting through 
its executive organ, the Government. Clausé 
(2)i imposes two further limitations on the’ 
Legislature ` itself. It is prohibited ` from 


£ . 
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making a law authorising expropriation except 
for public purposes and on payment of com- 
pensano for the injury- sustained by the 
owner.’ $ 

The Fourth amendment. Act, however, 
substantially reduced the scope of judicial 
review in cases of aquisition of property. But. 
the amendment did not completely eliminate. 
judicial scrutiny of ‘compensation’ tbough it. 
was therein stated that amount of compensa- 
tiòn was a matter to be solely determined by 
the legislature. Ofcourse, if the court, after 
the amendment, examines the amount of 
compensation as ‘just equivalent’, the amend- 
ment is then nugatory. ‘But, as Subba -Rao . 
observed in Bajrovelu’s case (1965): But 
this much is clear if the compensation is 

‘illusary orif the- principles prescribed are 
irrelevent to the value of the property at or 
- about the time of its acquisition, it can be said 
that the legislature committed a fraud and 
therefore, the law is bad. ' ` 

Of course, the possibilities of fraud on the 
constitution by a popular legislature is not 
ordinarily likely and hence the scope of judici- 
al intervention is rather limited. But a door 
isopen by Art.l4 by which the court 
decisively intervened in Kameswar’s case; in 
Vajravelin’s case andin thecase of Bank 
Nationalisation of 1970. In the last mentioned 
case, the Court ruled out bank nationalisation 
scheme on the ground of its being inconsistent 
with Articles 14, 19 and 31. 

The Court in the case held, by a ten-to-one 
majority, that one of the defects of the 
impugned Act was that the method of payment 

‘ of compensation was unsatisfactory. Ray, J., 
in his dissent, however, ‘pointed out that the 
court was not competant 
amount or method of payment of the compen- 
‘sation. It seems, naturally, that in spite of the 
` drastic amendments our judiciary has yet 
determined to exercise judicial review of legis- 
5 


/ 


to question the 


a 
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lation when ‘it allegedly violates any of che 


fundamental rights. 


In Golaknath’s case, the court reversed che 
judicial precedents. regarding Parl‘ament’s 
authority of amendment of the . constitut!on 
and decided by a ‘majority judgment that 
Fundamental Rights were beyond the reach of 
Parliament. According to the majoritv of zhe 
learned judges. Fundamental rights were 
transcendental and none of them could be 
taken away or abrindged by constitutional 
amendment. But -they, by applying the 
Principles of ‘prospective overruling’ preserved 
the: validity of the earlier amendments of- 


similar nature but prohibited any future 
onslaught on these rights.20 
It is interesting to note that, Das. J in 


Chiranjit | Lal’s’ case, observed that ovr cons- 
titution provided for deprivation of private 


property in exercise of ‘police power’ and not 
only of ‘eminent domain’. His Lordship 
+ pointed out that the language of clause (1) of 
Art.31 is wider than that of clause (2) fort 
deprivation of property may well be brought 
-about otherwise than by taking pcssession of 
it or by acquiring it. He observed tha: claase 
(1) permitted deprivation ` of property by 
authority of law and no question of compersa- 
tion arises under this clause, Clause (2) 
protects right to. property’ and assert that 
certain kinds of ‘deprivation of property, 

namely acquisition or taking. possessicn of it 
unless the law provides for compensaticn.’ 

Thus he concludes : . ‘If the deprivat:or of 
property is brouglit about by means otter than 
acquisition ortaking possession of it, no 
compensation is required, provided that such 
Ceprivation is by authority of law. 

But this view was not accepted by Sastri, 


. C. J. and Mahajan and Hasan JJ. In Subodh 


Gopal’s case, Sastri, C.J. said inter alia, 
Clause (1) and (2) of Art. 31 are not rmtually 
exclusive in Scope and-content, but shculd, in 


& 
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my vw, be read together and understood as 


dealin with the same subject, namely, the ` 


protez:ion of the right to property by . means 


of limtations on the state power referred to. 


| above, the ‘deprivation condemplated in clause 
(1) being no-other than the acquisition or 
taking possession of property referred to in 
claus: (2).. His Lordship, thus, rejected the 
claim that Art.31(1) provides for ‘police 
powe” for the state., In this case, however, 
Jagar—athdas,:J., in his dissent, observed that 


he wes unableto agree that Art.31(1) had: 


_ refere-ce only to “the power: of Eminent 
Dom=un. eet 
Ir Solapur Spinning and Weaving Co’s 
case, ‘Mahajan J., categorically remarked that 
Art.31 deals with the field of eminent domain 
and tt whole. boundary of that field is 
dema-zated by this Article.’ In this case the 
Government aruged that it ‘was not a case 
of ‘erccinent domain,’ but of ‘police power’ and 
that -> compensation was consequently to be 
paid. Butthe Court viewed that taking 
possession amounted to acquisition within the 
mearing of clause (2) of Art. 3l and hence 
compensation had io be paid no matter what 
use t22 State-made of it. l 
Somc considerations : 


It has been contended that rigbt to 
property stultifies future progress and needs to 
be mzdified in order to ensure socio-economic 
justice, Gajendragadkar21 favours the 
previzus | amendments regarding right to 
prop-zty on such attractive ground. _ It is held 
that tis the task of. the government to 
estak:sh an ascent India in which justice— 
socia__ political and economic-—is reached - to 
all. The Directive Principles, specially 
Artic zs 38 and 39 positively confers upon the 
state -hat strenuous- task. Itis further held 
that < any particular right is inconsistent with 
origizical to social welfare as envisaged > by 
the E _rectives, the former needs modification 


majority held tbat a 


social welfare is more 


and even abolition. We however, humbly 
submit that such reasoning is fallacious. 
Establishment of a society based on justice 
might be the task of the Government, but that 
is enjoined inthe non-enforceable part of 
Preamble and Directive principles. But’ the 
Fundamental Rights are enforceable in India 
and any law contravening such rights is void 
( Art: 13(2).. Thus, as Das J., held in 
Chamys akam V. State of Madras, Directive 
Principles must conform to the Fundamental 
Rights. In Golaknath’s case, Hidayatullah, J. 
Observed: ‘While the worldis anxious to 
secure Fundamental Rights, internationally, it 
is a little surprising that some intellectuals’ in 
our country whom we may call class non classe 
after Hegel, think of Directive Principles in 
our constitution as if they were Superior to 
the Fundamental Rights.22 The court, bya 
balanced outlook was 
necessary and Fundamental Rights and - Direc- 
tive Principles must be respected 
simultaneously. E 
Secondly, successive amendments ofthe 
constitution confers a very wide charter on the 
state to acquire and hold: property for public 


` purposes without payment of a larges amount 


of compensation, provided it fulfils other 
requirements. ‘It seems that, supreme court 
also, ir various pronouncements, . have 
recognised this position. Therefore, Writs 


` Sarjoo Prasad,23 now there appears to be no 


adequate reason to-amend the constitution 
unless the idea is that property sHould `be 
expropriaied or conficated by the state without 
any compensation 
confiscate, if, of course, law permits it and 
important ' than 
individua. claim, but we must know how far 
would we tread. As Subba Rao observes, if 
undue attachment to acquisition of property is 
bad, revaluationary zeal to dislocate this insti- 
tution is worse. 


atall. The state may - 


-A 


` tion of Right to Property, the Supreme Court 
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Thirdly, in order to halt mad craze for 
‘such abolition of further curtailment or aboli- 


pronounced its historic verdict in -Golaknath’s 
case. According this verdict, parliament is 
incompetent to take away or abridge any of 
the guaranteed fights and only a constituent 


. Assembly convoked by Parliament can ‘amend 


.or requisition a 


the constitution with a view to curtailing the- 


rights.24, 

Fourthly, legal question apart, sietaliiedt 
of such right, 
remarks, reflects a totalitarian programme, 
which is incontistant with our l constitutional 
scheme of liberal democracy and rule of law.25 
Moreover, the chief architects of our constitu- 
tion, Dr, Ambedkar,26 promised that the 
rights would be inviolable, 
constituent Assembly guaranteed the -right to 
proparty in clear language. 


Twenty-Fifth Amendment : ‘ 
But the Right to property has dadeno a 


further amendment by the ‘25th amendment of 


the constitution. It is interesting to note that 
the court has reversed the position it assumed 
in Golaknath case and upheld the 25th amend- 


ment Bill by which right to property has been ` 


drastically curtailed with the increasing 
authority of Parliament. Now our Parliament 
has acquired to supreme authority which. the 
40th amendment act purported to do. Of 
course, with little effect. By the 25th amend- 
ment 
because the word ‘compensation’ enjoined in 
Art.31 has been omitted and the 
‘amount’? has been incorporated therein. 
This means that the government can acquire 
property against ` an 
by amount of money freely decided 
Parliament, In short, the.government is 
no longer required to pay compensation for 
acquisition or requisition of property; it is 


as Subba’ Rao scatthingly . 


J. L. Nehru,27, 
l Radhakrishnan28 and other leaders of the 


_ giving 


` Moreover, 
Property ‘which was 


the authority of Parliament is unique . 


term 


_ which 
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Parliament which can by law. decide the 


` principle of paying the aggrieved property- 


owner and no proceedings can be brought to 


- the judiciary on the ground that the payment 


has been inadequate. The present position is 
that the right to property is considered to be 
not only{the most controversial, but also the 
weakest of all the. fundamental righis under 
Indias constitution.29 


Forty Second Amendment : 


As the Supreme Court upheld Par-iament’s 
power to abridge Fundamental rights by 
amendment, our Parliament has not missed 
the chance of exercising that authority. It has 
enlarged the scope of Art. 31-C by which it 
can make:.further inroad to the Right to 
Property in order to implement ithe principles 
laid down in the Directive Principles. Asa 
result, if any law is passed with the object of 
effect toany of the Directives, no 
compensation under Art 21(2) need now be 
paid for the acquisition private property. 
if the Government occupies a 
being used by an anti- 
social association, there would be no obliga- 
tion to pay anything as compensation.30 

Thus, the Right to. property is now almost 
within the arbitrary action on the past of the 
legislature and the scope of judicial review is 
being increasingly narrower. 

Of course Setalvad31 points out, the 
adequacy of compensation was clearly made a 
matter forthe discretion of the legislature. 
But the, question is, what is the reasoa of such 
a drastic measure ? The original arrangement 


permitted acquisition with compensa- 
tion. But successive .amendments have 
removed: this requirement and erable the 


state to confislate Property with a compensa- 
tion worth any amount more than zezo. This 
is unthinkable in a democratic constitution 


limited - the legislative authority, 
t 
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estab. shed a judiciary with power of judicial 
Tevie7 in a very broad sense. Indian citizens, 
are v-rTy conscious of their rights,32 but now 
right "o property has been made a legal right 
and rot ‘fundamental’ right.33 


Conclxsion : 


Ox constitution ioriginally envisaged to 
Sageg.iard the Fundamental Rights from the 


_ ousla=ghts of both executive and legislative 


branctes of government.34 But now, as D. D. 
Basu 25, very cogently observes, right to 


property can be saggeguarded against arbitrary 


attemzts of the executive, but no such 
gual actee is accorded against the actions of the ’ 
Legis ature. In this sense, the original inten- 
uon vithe makers has been largely trustrated 
andr may be questioned whether ¿Right to 
property can be regarded in India asa right 
` propa. 

Dz- Wheare once wrote: ‘No realistic 
attemot to define the rights of the citizen, 
indeed, can failto include qualification, Yet 
when =e see the results, it is difficult to resist 
asking the question : what ot substance is left 
after tae qualifications have been given full 
effect’? This1s alarmingly true in India so 
iar as Right to Property,is concerned. The 
time 12 up whea one may question whether the 
headi-z of the ‘Rightto prpperty’ 


hold-p-cperty’. 

Arstotle36 held that the institution of 
privat property enriched individual character. 
We nesá not, if we like, fanatically clung ‘to 
this vew, Individuai’s claim to liberty must 
be svuoservient to social good and in the 
greate: interest of the nation, including, that 
of prc serty, may need some modification.37 
But our Parliament has perhaps gone too far 
n and te balance has. moved almost dispropor- 
tionately, 


It i interesting to note that the right. to, 


prope-ty was one ofthe most controversial 


1s to be 
changed to mean the ‘Right of the state to 
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matter in the constituent Assembly. After 
heated debates and clash ofinterest the original 
position was taken. At last, the right to, 
property was guaranteed without being 
influenced .by the propertied interest of the 


` country.38 But now it is denied even to the 


poorest man. Right to property, so to speak, 
should no longer remain in chapter IIT with 
other guaranteed rights. But, as a matter of 
fact, right to property isa very important 
factor in individual life.39 

Human life is obviously dynamic and an 
inclastic constitution may fail to adjust to: the 
, changing needs of the society. This may 
precipitate a crisis the price of which might be 
lamentable.40 But we must remember that 
dedication ofthe individual at the alter of 
society would equally be a. tragic’ oddity. A 
healthy balance is to be struck judiciously and 
the rights of the individual.must not be a light- 
ly treated by the popular leaders. Catchy 
slogans might attract a sentimental generation, 
but aftera time it may be found’ by all 
concerned that in the name of prograssive 
evolution, the precious values for which men 
have faught through ages have unfortunately 
been sacrified. 
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` it vasin keeping with 


Current Affairs 


Plaaning for Calcutta—2001 i 
Calcutta’s problems are similar to the 
problems of large cities all over the world. 
The major apparent problem is 
ia ain ‘which was diagnosed by Dr. 
B.>. Roy. He mooted the question of a tube 
railway for Calcutta. A French team came 
an= gave a report, but the tube railway 
remained a pending project. 

In the meantime, the circular railway 
przject, was. mooted. Though interest in it 
wezed and waned ithas remained a very 
palatable formula. Fortunately, CMPO during 
the sixties carried out factual. investigations 
anz even as great a man as Nehru remarked, 
“Calcutta is the biggest city’ in the country. 
Its problems are national problems.” -Thus, 
this interest 
that a Metropolitan 


Central Government 


` Transport Team arrived and after study called 


J 


foz two feasibility reports—one concerning 
the circurlar railway, and the other concern- 
jng the tube railway. Detailed investigations 
were carried out and feasibility reports were 
made by two separaté groups of senior 
enzineers. From these two feasibility reports 
the Planning Commission selected’ in their 


wisdom that the tube railway should be taken . 
up. ` It automatically meant.that the project. 


fo- the circular railway was to remain in the 
background until the tube railway was put 
th-ough or, at least, it meant that the Central 
Government could not finance two such 
przjects at the same time. ‘This position con- 
tiraes. If funds were to be allocated today 
foz starting the circular railway it will be cut 
ort of the funds for the tube railway and, 


that of | 


by the © 


therefore, when the tube railway is poised. for 
a geometri progression of work depending on 
continually increased funding, it can be a. 
serious set-back if funds were to be drawn out 
of it. 
construction authorities would wholeheartedly 
like to devote their entire toil to get, this work. 
‘through, 

The West Bengal Government 
‘approached the Planning Commission indicat- 
ing their willingness to allow the metro railway 
construction works to begin, though in a small 
-way for the present, also along the 
Chittaranjan Avenue so that some advance is 
made in the eonstruction of stations which, 
otherwise, would take two to three years longer 
than the rest of the box construction. 

_ The tube railway has already ‘shown its 
paces. From.Rs. 17 crores spent in first four 
years between 1972 and 1977, 
and 1978 over Rs. 17 crores were spent in two 
years and in 1978-79, nearly Rs. 14 crores have 

been spent. The metro railway construction is 
poised to carry out much more work to expend 
upto Rs. 19 crores in 1979-80 and thereafter, 


for balance 3 years of the 6th Five-Year Plan 


‘it would expect to work up to a total sum of | 
Rs. 119 ` crores, spending thereby a 
share out of Rs. 125 crores allocated in the 
‘draft 6th Plan of the Planning Commission. 
In this connection the allocation 
16 crores for 1979-80 is only to be regretted. 
Metro Railway -will have - trials with the 
rolling stock now on order initially with two 
prototype trains of 8 coaches each from 1981 
onwards covering over 150,000 kms i in a year 
and ahalfto provethe durability of equip- 


- Therefore, at least the metro railway | 


have also ` 


between 1977 - 


_ major 


of only Rs. 


i 
| 


ments and the safety standards of the 
technologies that are going to be in the rolling 
stock. After the trials and instrumentation 
are successfully.carried out commercial opera- 
tion can start within 
provided the Integral Coach Factory, Madras, 
supplies the balance requirement of coaches. 


Thus, it holds out a promisc for ensuring that 


the tube railway comes into reality within a 
few years. provided adequate funds - 
denied. 

Questions have been raised and rightly so 
that the U- Railway | will not solve the total 
problem of transportation, for Calcutta. But, 


as has happened all over the world, construc- 


tion of tube railway never ends. Once people 


and Government realise its immense advantage 


new lines are ordered. For example, in Hong 
Kong, although they started with 16 Kms, they 
are already ordering the next; phase. The total 


plan which has been submitted to the govern- 


ment of India by Metro Railway Construction - 
construction of 


Authorities includes after the 
Dum Dum—Tollygunj; section: '(1) an 
extension from Tollygunge upto Garia station, 


‘which will be an elevated poition along Tolly’s . 


Nulla covering 8 Kms; (2 from-Sector V of 
Salt Lake City to Ramrajatala (17 kms )— 
this line will pass: through Sealdah 
Howrah also under the river Hooghly and 
(3)  Dakshineswat to Thakurpukur( 26.7 
kms ). en 
In all, therefore 

' railway which is’ envisaged is 


the system of Metro, 
not that Dum 


‘Dum to Tollygunge can be an end . in itself. 
Rather it is only the beginning and itis felt 
that 70 kms as has been planned ‘should be, 


constructed. In Washington they had started 
the system of nearly 80 miles since 1967. 
They built only 4.5 miles’ and opened it to, 


traffic by March, 1976. They are continuing 
to build. Therefore, tube railwáy is a .con- 
tinuing process and ganerally iss funded by 


` 
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new 


a matter of two years - 


are not 


-the city precincts 
and: 


have seen 
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Citizens themselves who buy bonds whez 
loans are floated. Surely, such a loen fioated 
either in Calcutta or in A will ge: pait 
up in no time. 


The problem of Calcutta, ‘though appa 


‘rently it seems to be one of transportation, ic 


in actuality much deeper. Ifone were tc 
watch the CMDA has been doing effectively 
Over many years one would realise that everv 
digging operation is to cater to a requiremen- 
related to increase in population, whether i 
is telephone lines or electric cables or it is for 


gas pipes, water mains’ or sewerage, i. is tc 
- meeta new increased . requirement. In the 
process an, old asset which perhaps,. soule 


have lasted much longer is thrown ou: anc 
replaced by new ones. There is an  inheren 
loss involved in so doing in addition o the 
tutal cost of putting in the new thing. I 
‘such funds could be spent for creating z new 
city to function asa counter magnet there 
would be a total solution to the proolem, 
involved, Because in that casethe city’: 
untilities would only need -to be maintainec 
and not to cater to increasing needs of larger 
and larger number of inhabitants, 
Calcutta’s population since 1921 
has increased from 1.0: 
million regularly to 3.15 million by 1971 anc 
in the Calcutta Metropolitan District from 
2.25 million in 1921 to 7.03 million ir 1972 
and now it is stated to be about 8.2 million. 
In contrast most major cities of the -worlc 
reduction in population. Foz 
example ` the core of city of, London nad £ 
population .of 4.397 millionin 1931 whick 
came down to only 2.145; million by 1971 
Including the outer ring the populaticn o` 


withir 


Greater London, which was 8.216 million ir 
1931 also came'down to: 7.452 million in 1971 


This process of. population reduction take: | 
place as natura) consequence of rapid ` transi 
or by road, built ir. 


system whether by rail 


\ 
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i 


t a l ‘ = 
-suc a manner asto cater- to large densities © 


‘of p2ople moving in short time to new leca- 
tions. Thus, London has developed nearly 32 
boroughs but the population of each borough’ 

` is now varying from about 136,000 to 330,000.. 
Each is a city by itself butas a ‘“neighbour- 
hocd complex. connected with London by rapid 
transit but separated by a green: belt that 
maiitains -the - environmental situation. 
Lordon has grown so/large that its - diameter 
itsel” is nearly 70 kms. On the other. hand, 

‘Calzitta has been constrained to grow within 

. very narrow precincts ‘bounded as it has been 
sincs Job Charnock’s time, by the river 
Hocghly on the west, the Maratha Ditch on 


the north and the later construction of railway 


lines from the north to’ south and from 
Ballygunge to Budge Budge. These railway 
embankments have been like the Great Wall 
of China, determining the growth of the city 
in a healthy manner. © 

Za the circùmstances, it is seen that there 
is a great practical possibility of building a 


new Calcutta City with the help of the present . 


Rapid Transit System ` ‘being putin. Delhi 
woud have been worse than Calcutta had it 
„not deen for Mr. Lutyens who planned New 


Delzi and allowed for growth over a prolonged ` 


pericd of time. Even’ Bombay has thought 
in acvance and acquired 86,000 acres 
Thaca Creek and is now thinking of connect- 
‘ing the island with the island by. a bridge 
acress the creek which may eyen cost: 
Rs. T0 crores. We now want nothing more 
than an extension from Dum Dum as an 
- elevcted system into the area which is now, 


betwsen Barrackpore and Baraset ending with . 


a ci=lẹ so that people may go Straight out at 
a high speed and going round the ° circle get 
‘dova at numerous points to reach jew sectors: 
that zan.be built to form a total city. A.new 
city of about’ 9 km ia diameter can easily be 
located encompassing an area which“ will be 
largar than the central city of ‘Calcutta within 


east of | 


- nearly: 
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the confines outlined earlier. Thìs larger city” 
will be ‘immensely larger than the Salt Lake: 
City ‘or Vaishnabpur-Patuli which connot 
claim to become countermagnets for Calcutta. 
On the other hand, this large area. even now 
not hankered after by businessmen or industia- 
. lists because of lack of facilities, is presently: 
` being exploited by brick manufacturers. The. 
distance between Barrackpore and Baraset is- 


IS kms. Therefore, leaving out 3kms on 
either end a complete eircle can be . drawn to: 
„enclose nearly 20,000 acres and'the new line 


can go arourd the heart of this circle also in. . 


aconcentric:smaller circla of diameter of 
about 3 kms. This will provide for,a central 


area within the elevated line !where ‘even a.. 


new secretariat building for West- Bengal can 
be built facing the east leaving outa large 
circular maidan. 


` houses and banks. Around this core, three 
_kilometres in diameter, there would be one, 


Around this circular maidan - 
there can be located any number of .business ` 


ee 


150 meters wide green belt and through this- ` 


green belt will be located the elevated ` exten- 
sion of the Rapid Transit System now being 
built with a terminus at Dum Dum, ‘Aesthetic 
Jandscaping will hide whatever ugliness there 
can be in such an elevated structure and noise 
also would be absorbed. In the outer 
around the elevated line and all round the 
green belt there will be many sectors. Each 
residential sector will be replete with schools, 
colleges, market places, hospitals- ‘etc. In the 


sectors at the west near Barrackpore will be - 


located large - -werehouses and industries. A 
the city straightaway with - the main line and 
the Howrah-Burdwanh Chord of Eastern’ 
Railway. There will also be a road link with: 
the Grand Trunk Road. . To connect - rest of 
India with the new Calcutta. City there ` will 
be no congestion to {puncture’ through. 

Further the New Capital area of. West Bengal © 


circle ` 


new bridge across river Hooghly will connect , 


my 


on 


. rural areas of this State .would not. 


~ for isolation 


' -| CURRENT AFFAIRS 


will be looking northwards to the rest . of the 
State so that neglect that has been shown by 
successive governments of West Bengal to the 
contnue. 
In fact, it may humbly be requested to the 
citizens of Calcutta not to go out to cities of 


the west but instead to go north to Murshida-" 


bad, to Kashimbazar and to Berhampur and 
enjoy the pleasure of the beautiful river and 
West Bengal’s countryside extending right 
upto Malda across the river Ganga and there- 
„after reach for the grandeur of the Himalayas. 


Last, but not the least, the West Bengai’s- 


capital has always- been in the north, whether 
-it was of the powerfur Pal dynasty or of the 
weaker Sen dynasty ofthe later Nawabs. 
Calcutta was built in swamps 
cause the British had to fleethe pawer of 
Marhattas and Nawabs’ forces if they were to 
carry . on with their’ commerce. Their only . 
means of strength lay in the British armada, 
They looked on the river Hooghly. as England 
has.for ever looked on the English ‘Channel 
and protection. 
no longer be isolated. >- 
Many brows would be raised ragarding 
finance. Acquisition of land will. cost about ` 
Rs. 30 crores, and -development of the city a 
further Rs. 400 crores but ‘resale of developed 
lands even at half the prices of Calcutta will 
fetch over Rs. 800 crores. It will-bea self 
financing city which ‘will permit of _ resettle- 
ment- of the evicted personsand jobs for a 
hundred thousand.. ` 
If Calcutta’ has 
redeemed, ifthe city of places has to bere- 
tained the pressure of population ` must. have 
to go down. A New Calcutta City may ensure 
this as | nothing else. can. —“Calcutta Municipal - 
Gazette. a 
Peace Progrmme For All 
By Y. Kuritsyn, Novosti Special Correspon- 
dent l 
The threat of a nuclear war is the 


6 


at all to 


biggest 


‘danger facing mankind at the present 


cssentially be- 


„the 


Calcutta’ will 


‘be saved and. 
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time. 
This danger is increased by the arm: race 
and the world-tensions created: by aggressive 
imperialist circles. Gombating this danger 
remains the chief aspect’ of Soviet foreign 
‘policy. The USSR is réady to oppose war 
together with all nations and democrati> and 
: peace-loving. forces. — 

This was stated by the Soviet leader, 

Leonid Brezhnev, at the 26th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress, which opened in 
Moscow on February 23, 1981. 
In recent years, noted Leonid Brezhnev, 
the USSR advanced numerous - initiazives on 
major international issues.. Many of them 
were approved in resolutions by the United 
Nations. All Soviet proposals remain in 
force, and the USSR will be working for 
putting them into practice. But the present- 
day world situation calls for fresh efforts by 
nations, In this connection Leonid 
Brezhnev set forth. some new . considerations 
aimed at strengthening security and averting 
conflicts threatening universal peace. 


First of . all, this concerns the measures 


which would make it possible to revain the 


present military and strategic equilibrium 
between East and West. The USSR elso 


“ considers it possible to. spread to other areas of 


the world: the European practice of mutual 
warning of military exercises which -may cause 


concern of the neighbouring states : troop 
movements, manoeuvres and the like. 

It is especially significant that the states 
concerned take joint ‘efforts to prevent 


differences in relations between then from 
growing into open conflicts. There are quite 
afew . explosive situations on the planet. 
Attempts are now being made to revive and 
“unite those who were quallity of anrihilating 
half of Kampuchea’s population. 
are being staged.. over Afghanistan Chad 
and. El Salvador. Imperialism’s military 
machine: moves to newareas, in particular, | 


‘ntrigues 
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Africa, creating new seats of tension. The 
Persian Gulf, Southern Africa and the Middle 
East remain the mainpoints of contradictions, 

Tae USSR believes that peace in these hot 
spots can-be ensured only on, the basis of 
international accords; taking into account the 
lawful interests of all parties concerned, frst 
of all, the local nations, and without any 


intercteation in their internal affairs. There- 


fore, the USSR resolutely speaks in faveur 
of the: earliest possible end of the Iraq-Iran 
war aad a political settlement of the conflict. 


Tte USSR also resolutely ‘rejects attempts ` 


to approach the Midleast settlement. from the 
positzon of the anti-Arab separate conspiracy 
between America, Israel and Egypt. It is an 
, urgert reed to return toacollective search 
fer a comprehensive settlement, say, within 
the framework of a specical international 
confe-ence. The USSR is ready to actively 
‘cooperate in this cause and do all for 
ensuring just and stable peace in the Middle 
East and security’ and sovereignty of all 
states in the region. 

The USSR believes that a stable situation 
can be created by joint efforts in the Persian 
Gulf area, For this it is necessary to abandon 
the felse version of the “Soviet threat” to the 
local 2il resources and routes of their supply, 
' eliminate the war danger there and sign an 
fntersational agreement guaranteeing 
sovereign rights of the countries of the region 
and the security of communications connceting 

‘them with the rest of the world. 

Tte USSR, underlined Leonid ` Brezhnev, 

welcomes. all initiatives by ether states 


'Indian}Ocean, the Mediterranean and 


the . 
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‘aimed at strengthening peace and weakening 


war danger, Thus, it backs the ‘proposal to 


‘declare,ona par’ with Latin America, also 


Africa aud the Middle East non-nuclear zones 
and set up peace zones in Southeast Asia,’ the 
other | 
areas, including Europe, if their inhabitants - 
wish this, i l 

There are also other possible ways of im- 
proving the international situation, In the 
USSR’s opinion, it would be useful to convene 
a special session of the security Council with 


- the participation of top leaders of its member- 


states and other countries, if they wish so. 
If well organised, such a:session would make 
it possible for. all nations, big and small, to 
contribute to creating an atmosphere.of peace 
and cooperation. 

As before, the 


USSR believes that the 


‘principles and practice of peaceful coexistence 


exert definite influence on the development 
of international life. - Therefore, it will con- 
tinue to use all possibilities for improving 
relations with capitalist powers and the policy 

of consolidating the socialist community. The l 
USSR will also continue to develop coopera- 
tion with liberated countries and strengthen 


-the alliance of world socialism and the national 


liberation movement. 

The report by the Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee givesa reasonable and 
logical analysis of the events and reflects the 
profound conviction in -the just cause, which 
the USSR is struggling for. 


Issued by the Information Dept, of the USSR 


Consulate General in Calcutta. 


\ 








BUDGETARY CONTROL SYSTEM _ 
Df. J. K. MITTAL & Prof. l, N. MAHESHWRI 


Budgetary control isa system used by 
Management asa toolfor planning and 
controlling production, ‘sales and related 
activities. Without proper planning the 
budgetary controlsystem will not work. A 
well defined plan indicates the objectives and 
targets to be achieved, enables measurement of 
actual performance and, if required, timely 
corrective action. Hence the 


out its functions efficiently and effectively. 

The main functions of management are 
(i) planning, (ii) organising, (iii) directing 
and (iv) controlling. Of these the first and 
the jast—planning and controHing—when 
translated into figures indicating money, hours, 
units etc, formulate budgetary control 
system. 

Planning is the first and most basic func- 
jion. Itis deciding in advance what to do, 
how to do, when to do and who is to do, etc. 
It bridges the gap between where we are and 
where we want togo. It makes things to 
occur the way the manager wants. Without 
planning ‘things are left to ehance. Thus 
planning helps in controlling actions. 
Unplanned actions, naturally, cannot be 
- controlled. 

The purpose of every plan is to, contribute 
positively towards accomplishment of pre-set 
objectives. The main objective of a business 
entity is to optimise profits. Plans have, there- 
fore, to be designed for efficient use of 
available resources so that the main objective 
be accomplished. l 

The managerial function of control is the 
measurement of the 


. department 


budgetary - 
control system helps ,the management carry - 


. control c 
„establishing standards, (ii) measuring per- 


‘performance of. 


' 


‘subordinates and to correct any deviations in 


order to make sure that business objectives and 
plans devised to attain them are accom>lished. 
Control, therefore, implies existence o` goals 
and plans and no manager can exercise coatrol 
without them. He cannot even know if his 
is operating in the desired way 
unless he has a plan. 

Preventive controls or forward--ooking 
controls as they are called, are the best They 
anticipate the likely deviations and tate care 
of them well in advance. Thus, there are 
inbuilt-checks in plans. The-next best controls 
detect the deviations as they occur ard thus 
enable timely corrective actions. The basic 
process involves three stcps-—(i) 


formance against these standards :nd (iii) 


correcting deviations from  standa-dg and 
plans. 


Budgeting means formulations of pans for 
a given future period in numerical terms, As 
such budgets are statements of ant-cipated 
results in financial terms asin revente and 
expense and capital budgets or in non-financial 
terms—as in budgets for direct labour hours, 
materials or units of production, 


The numerical statements are then divided 
or broken up into different components 
consistent with the organisational structure. 
This reduction of plans into definite nambers 
and components forces a manager to see clearly 
how much capital he has to spend, who should 
be responsible for incurring different expenses, 
or bringing in revenues or different icems of 
inputs or outputs. Having ‘ascertained this he 


40C - 


can nore freely delegate _ the authority . to 
impiement the plan within the limits of his 
budget. Thus budgets. bring i in - orderliness . 
and nable the management to delegate - 
authcrity without losing control. 2 
‘I: should now be clear that budget is 
actually a device which enables a manager to 
effectively exercise’ control, measure per- 
formance, and then take corrective action as 
may be.neçessary. It helps the middle levet 
‘or shop ‘Ilevel managers to understand clearly 
as to what is expected of them by the ‘manage- 
-mentand do their jobs efficiently. Through ` 


his badgets, the shop level manager can also ` 


make: known to the top management his 
requirements of men, ‘machines and materials 
` for cecomplistiing pre-set objectives. 

Ľ budgetary controls are to work well, 
maregers must'remember that they 
designed only as tools. and not to - replace 
mancgement, that they have limitations and 
mus: be tailored to suit each job. Moreover- 
they are tools of all managers and not that of. 
the -udget manager above. 

The best effective budget making and its 
administration must receive not only whole- 
` hearred. support from top management, but 


alsc from managers expected to administer and- 
live with the budgets. Each: managers should — 


par.cipate in the preparation of the budgets of 
his department. 

Cme of the keys to make budgeting: work, is. 
to develop standards by which the manager "5° 
wor’ can be translated into needs for man». . 


‘power, operating expenses and, capital expendi- . 


ture etc, Moreover by concentrating on 
-rescdrces required for accomplishing a planned 
job. a manager can base his request on what he 
nee=s to have for meeting output goals and 
improving performance. He no longer need. 
fear arbitrary across the board ‘budget 
cut. 

Zastly, preparation of budgets aai 


mMmaTagers and opportunity for forward think- 





„for 
established and efforts be made to reduce the 
different costs. 


are . 


. and 
Such a step gets commitment from the shop-: 
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ing, thus minimising chances of facing sudden 
problems. * ee 


‘As -stated earlier, the main objective of 


budgeting is evolving ayard-stick for the mana-. . 
“ ger with which actual performance could be 


measured, If this yard-stick is just based om 


_ past performance with some adjustments here 


and there, it would amount to perpetuating the 
inefficiencies of the past, if any. Though this 


` method cannot be said to be totally wrong, yet” 
the manager’s 


efficiency and effectiveness 
depend uponhow he performs, - Naturally 
there ‘has to be rethinking at the budget 
preparation stage, If possible new standards 
material, labour over-heads etc. be 


The targets should be fixed at 


a level which can be attained with drive and ` 


of challenge. 
Preparation of budget estimates should 


determined- effort and should have i an element 


start frem the lowest rung of management 


ladder i.e. from the supervisor’s level. They 
, Should be encouraged to prepare their own 
budget estimates. These estimates should be 


discussed with the manager of their department — 


and modified if necessary and then compiled. 
submitted to the budget department. 


level managers. 


Budget estimates have to be prepared ‘to 
‘cover almost all the important segments, sales, 


production, materials,’ personnel, operating 
expenses, capital expenditure and cash etc. ` 


The sales estimates are concerned -with’ 


probable sales—physical quantities and values. 


They are prepared by the sales department’ in 


consultation with the dealers, salesmen taking- 


. into account the market trends. 
Production estimate is an essential part of 
the budgetary coatrol system. Without 


it, - 


a ad 


there can be no coordination of sales and _ 


production efforts. The production depart- 
ment hasto study sales estimates and then 
A i 8 E # 


2 


esr 


should ‘be separately _ 
budgets. 


expenses 
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prepare a production estimate, taking into 
account the different constraints like capacity, 
‘possible increase in capacity during the budget 
-period | and capabilities of the available 


“personnel; . i oe 


_. Whena production plan has been approv- 
ed.by the management, budgets relating to 
Material usage, procurement, etc. are prepared. 
They take into account ` the quantities of 
different materials : required per piece, : the 
materials: available i in the stock, the procure: 
‘ment time and purchase price etc. 


. While preparing budget estimates for 


` ‘personnel, the total strength should be broken 


down by category. Total payment including 
incentive bonus, overtime should be 
ascertained.. Amounts should be provided for 
increments. Additional personnel require- 
-ments should be shown’ category-wise. 
Estimates: should be based on objective 
considerations and if required, justification be 
given. Details regarding the: period of such 
requirement, the costs involved therein . etc: 
incorporated in such 


For - operating budgets current data on 
ordinarily forms the basis. In 
preparing these-estimates the aim should be 
teduction of expenses per unit of production. 
, While preparing the capital expenditure 


budget; ` care should be taken „to see that - 


‘initial _ expe 
_ spoilage and the like. 


+ Both are faculty members 
Pilani io Rajasthan ) 
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expenditure fora project: should be kept at 
the minimum. In respect of plant asd- 


equipment, estimates should include: ell costs 
_upto the poiat of installation. 
` working - 


If additional 
capital is . required, it should 5e 
estimated. -Care should be taken to estimate — 
expenses on training of workers, 
Then discounted cash 
flows should be.used to estimate the profitati- 


` lity of the venture 


Once the various budgets are | ‘prepared, 
they are scrutinised and then approved by tae 
budget committee. and the top-management as 
the case ‘may be. After -this ‘the budget 
department should prepare . projecticns of 
monthly or quarterly profit and loss accounts, 
balance sheets and cash flow statements. This 
would bring out needs for external firancing, 
if any. It will then be the responsibility 3f 


"` the management to tap the’ different sozrces. 


If the managers prepare ‘their budget 
estimates after careful consideration, <eepiag 
in view the over-all objectives of the company, 
they should rest assured that their estimates 
would be readily accepted. It would te their 
committed responsibitity~ to. carry out their. 
jobs assigned to them efficiently within the 


‘ badget sanctioned. 


in BITS, 





PRIVATE EDUCATION IN INDIA 
AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


Pp: 


It is s mainly due to lack of sufficient mmber 
of schools and colleges that many ` of out 
students can not have any opportunity to. get 
admission into the educational _ institutions. 
_ Poverty also puts a great barrier to their 
institutional ‘education. Besides, many students 
can not get admission into schools and 

_ coLeges on account of their .cngagemeats:in 
offices,factories and such other organisations. 
Unier such circumstances, . encouragement to 
private or non-collegiate education should-be 
treated as very essential, and all possible help 
sheuld be given by the Government and the 
educational authorities te the private candi- 

dates sothat education may ‘have a real 
pragreas. 

But in our country. a quite different type of 
attizude of the Government and the educa- 
tiozal authorities is experienced by the ‘private 
students, Instead of givng any help to the 
private students, the educational authorities 
show a. hostile attitude to them as if they are 
mozt undesirable in the boundaries of educa: 
tion. Most of the private candidates are made 
to 7ail in the examinations because the educa- 


tiomal authorities feel that those students, who,’ 


- donot get admission to the schools ‘and 
colleges’ and fail ‘to listen to the -valuable 
lecture of the teachers and professors, are quite 
unfit for a success. 


Truly. speaking the teachers end examiners ` 


never feel any sympathy for the ‘helpless 


stucents who unfortunately can not get admis- 


sioz into the educational institutions to listen 


` toand utilise the valuable i'lectures of the 


i teachers and professors. They neither ‘realise. 
sior want fo realise as to how much adverse 


‘in the open market on account of the 


a 
and fuel, which puts a great hindrance 
, studies of the private students in particular, 


“Situation is faced by the private students. These: 


poor and unfortunate students neither get ány 


opportunity to listen to the valuable lectures. 
. of the teachers and professors nor 


. have any 
good notes and suggestions for their studies. 
No appreciable help is received by them from 
any corner and as a matter of fact they are 


. to'go through their books in‘their own. capa- 


city. Although our. Government and the 


educational authorities always beat their drums ` 


of propaganda in respect of the progress of 


education made by them, but in the frue sense- 
_ they have hardly made any progress to encour- , 


age the education which is a vital need of the 
people. Sufficient schools and 
not available ; posta} tuitions are not arranged; 
educational lectures and discussions for the 


students are not broadcast regularly through . 
radio and television which 


are mainly used 
for music, theatre, | film-show, and 
propagandas.. Books are not readily available 
brutal 
games of the 
encouraged by our 
indirectly. — tad 
Besides, there are other difficulties 
which are no less harmful to the private 
dents. Itis the scarcity of electrical: 


black-marketeers 
Goverament 
stu- 
to the 
‘Many private students are employed iin offices 


and factories and they hardly get any .time to 
go through their studies inthe day time, 


_ whereas in the night alse it is not possible for 


them toopen their books. on account of 


electrical load-shedding as also for. the scarcity : 


of Kerosene oil in the market. 


colleges are. 


vacant . 
who are . 
‘directly or - 
also 


power | 


aad 


., _ feceived by the private candidates 





aT le), 


. collegiate students may have facility 


` them at least pass marks ; 


PRIVATE] EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Inspite of so many adversities the private 
Students make their attempts to appear at the 
examinations. But our educational authorities 
are not ready to show their least sympathy ‘for 


the private candidates‘and rather they - make. 


plans to get the private candidates ‘failed in the 
examinations. 
the point. The University of Calcutta ‘has 
made a rule in respect’ of the M.A. Examina- 
tions and according to that rule ‘while the 
to com- 
plete the examination in two 
papers in each part ) tobe held in two con- 
secutive years, the private candidates can not. 


_ have'this facility and they must appear in all 


the eight papers.in the same year. Besides, the 
educational authorities change the syllabus: jin 
their own accord of which no information is 
and they 
face great difficulties i in the examination hall 
when they find questions set from the chapters 
«or books beyond their syllabus. As ifor an 
example, the syllabus for, the M.A. Modern 


. History ( Paper I ) for 1977 covered the pesiod- 
the ques- 
‘tions ranged the period upto 1858 A.D. To- 


from 1757 A.D. to 1837 A.D. but 


the collegiate students this change in syllabus 
did not create 


candidates it was really a bolt from the blue. 
It is indeed a matter of great regret that 
neither the Government nor the big educa- 
tionists have any feeling to understand all 
these points aad they never hesitate to show 
their naked attitude of. hostility towards the 
private students. So far as the collegiate 
atudents are concerned, the examiners some- 
‘times become limient to, some extent to give 
but they are not at 
all ready to show any kind of liniency in 


. ‘examining the papers of the’ ‘private candidates, 


I know a gentleman who had a great ambition 


for higher education, but owing to acute: 


“ for higher education. At ‘last, 
A few examples will illustrate 


-parts ( four 


any difficulty ‘because they. 
` received information in time but to the private 


~- ners and the so called 
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govt and hardship of -his ‘family which. 
occurred on account of “the untimely ceath of 
his father, the gentleman, could. not proceed 
further with his studies in his young age. But 
he all-along cherished an ambition i in his mind 
when he be- 
came as old as nearly fifty years of age, ke 
appeared as a private ‘candidate at\ the M.A 
Examination’ in English of 1976 ( keld in 
1978 ) of the Calcutta University inspite of 
so many adversities. He answered ths ques- 
tion papers more or less satisfactorily. But- 


‘ when the results came out, it:was found thet 


the old man, who started again his academic 
life at the instance of his great and noble 


- ambition, was declared “failed” only fcr want 


of 2 marks in Paper II and 2 marks in Paper 
VII although in other papers be secured 
appreciable marks like 47, 44, 43 per ceat etc , 
which are not easily available in the literature 
subjects.. When the ‘candidate approached 
the university authorities for a review of h-s 
papers II and VII, he was. told’ that the 
question of review did. not arise beceuse he 
failed-in two papers instead of one ‘paper. It 
‘may be mentioned here that most of ths 
private candidates are made to fail ir more 
than one papers for want of one or two marks 
so that the question of review of papers may 
not arise. Furthermore the University has 
made rules stating that the review of, pape: 
can not be done if the unsuccessful candidate 


‘ secures less than 45% marks in the aggregate 


although the aggregate pass mark i is 40%. 
“ These are the ‘reasons that make 

prominent that, the private 

intentionally awarded “failure” 


it very 
candidates are 
by the cxami- 
facility of private 


. examination is nothing: ‘more than a bluff. 
The University seems to havea’ very gooc . 
business-plan for earning money -fromthe 


poor students through the so called . facility of 
private examination and thousands of private 
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can iidates are deceived every year at the cost 
of tzeir fruitless ambition for education. 

There may, of course, have instruction of 
the Government to the educational authorities 
to rake the. percentage of the successful 
cancidates as low as they can on account of 
unemployment problem, but the question 
remaias, if the Government neither 
job :c the young generation nor give them any 
opportunity to remain engaged in education 
anc studies, them what the young . genertion 
wil pull on with ? aes 

We often come across big propagandas on 
the Government’s ‘encouraging policy . of 
edczation. Butdo the aforesaid instances 
inc cate any true encouragement to education ? 
Is # a progressive attitude’ of the educational 
aw.àorities to get the ’ private students failed 
` foz want of only 2 or 4 marks and put “an end 
to their studies — particularly when the Govern- 
meni and the educational authorities are more 
responsible for the defficiencies of the students? 


In.an advanced: age like that of ours when 


beoks are not available in the market, when 
no postal tuition or educational broadcast 


give any i 
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through radio and television is arranged, when 


neither electricity nor kerosene oil is available 
for the studies of the private students in the 


_ night, is it nota disgrace on, the'part of the 


Government andthe examiners to get the 


. students failed at their own discretion? 


It is high time for the Government and the 
educational authorities to understand the need. 
and reality of education and work sincerely 
for its progress in the true sense, <A basic 
change in the very idea, thought < and process. 
of education is badly essential today. Leaving 
the businesslike attitude of earning money 
from the students and getting them failed in 
the examinations, our Government and the 
educational authorities must bring their hearts 
out of darkness and extend their - helping — 
hands with enthusiasm and. sympathy to 
encourage the students—collegtiate, as well as 
non-collegiate’ (private )—and uphold the 


“banner of education, as otherwise, the train of 


their vacant propagandas would, ` instead of 
serving any true purpose, revert the whole 
system of education to a farce and frustration. 





` imperialist and reactiona 


"ami 


BANDUNG AND. THE NON-ALIGMMENT: MOVEMENT 
‘MIRZA IBRAGIMOV ` 


The Bandung cinia ‘held in mid-April . -found TE R opposed by an; organized 


25 years ago, has become an important 


struggle and the ‘progressive movement of 
Afro-Asian peopies for the attainment of 
political and economic ' a a and 


genuine sovereignty. 
The political leaders and statesmen from 29 
countries who assembled. in’ the small 


. Indonesian town of Bandung in April 1955, 
worked out ideas and principles which later on _ 


greatly promoted the unity and cohesion of the 
progressive forces of the two continents, the 
consolidation of the peoples’ struggle against 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and all kinds of 
intrigues. 
precisely. why there is +~ cry reason to-say that 


Bandung has laid aso id foundation for nOn- . 
alignment, an autho. itative and representative. 


movement of our day. 


The principles which were first formulated - 
`. in Bandung have preserved their full vitality 

and topicality to this day. Bandung was an- 
expression of the objective historical tendency. . 
freedom—and 


towards the cohesion of the 
peace—loving ‘forces, which resolutely came 
out against colonialism and all kinds of nation- 


‘al and racial joppression, against imperialism’s 


ageressive policy, for genuine independence, 
lasting péace and security. 

The historic importance of the. Diui 
conference lies also -in the fact that, as 


Jawaharlal Nehru aptly put it, it marked the - 


entrance of more than half of the population 
of the world into the international political 
arena. Indeed, it wasin Bandung that the 


forces of imperialism and neo-colonialism first ° 


a 


land- 
mark in the history of the national libeřation 
‘anti-imperialist front. 


That is John Foster Dulles on the “immoral” 


‘position as ‘ justified...and - many 
‘countries which are now somewhat 
` will probably prefer to follow India‘s example 


front of national forces. of Afro-Asian states, 
which objectively became part of the world 
That was precisely why 
this historic event ‘was met in the West with 
hostility and undisguised malice. The very 
idea of holding the Bandung conference arous- 
eda sharply negative reaction . among the 
ruling circles of the United States, Britain and 
other imperialist states; who made overt and 


‘covert attempts to wreck it. 


In this connection it would be opportune to 
recall the hideous. explosion set off in the plane 


-carrying part of the delegates to Bandung and 


the remark by former US Secretary of State 


nature 
of non-alignment. Nevertheless, the intrigues 


of the. reactionary forces suffered ‘a failure : 


‘the ‘conference -over-came all difficulties and 
‘successfully 


completed its 
adopting the 


‘work by 


unani imously declar. ation on 


. World.peace and cooperation which went down 


in history as the Ten Principles of Bandung, 
Proclaiming India a: non-aligned State in 
1947, Jawaharlal Nehru said the following 
truly ‘prophetic -words: “Ihave no doubt 
that very soon...... the world will consider this 
smaller 
helpless, 


in such matters:..”? All the events that occurred 
since that time are an excellent proof of the 
correctness of these words. While the first 
non-aligned conference in 1961 was attended 


_ by 25 countries, at the 6th conference, held in 


Havana in 1979, the number of members of 
the movement had already gone ‘up to 95, 
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The progressive development of non-align- 
ment has never suited the forces of _ imperia- 
lism and Maoism.. The Chinese ` leaders’ 
po-:tical and ideological degradation, apostasy 


' from participation in anti-imperialist, Struggle, | 


and betrayal of the world national—liberation 
movement have brought them into one camp 
wit h imperialism both in their attitude to the 
platform of the Bandung Conference 
the ‘non-aligned movement,as a whole. 
Peking’s intrigues against the front of develop- 
ing countries constitutes a. 
- while advertising itself as a developing country, 
the PRC leadership goes out ef its way to try 
to “tag on” to the non-aligned movement. 
In 
is „sast of all interested in 
- unicy of. non-alignment, 
emasculate and destroy the 
foxcndation of the movement, to 
it > its dictate and to set the | developing 
cocntries against the socialist states. 

China’s approach to international problems. 
ruzs counter to the position: of the non-align- 
ed countries, including on problems, such as 
the struggle for international’ detente and 
` disarmament...Peking’s stand differs from that 
of the developing countries also as far as 
m-titary blocs and bases are concernéd. The 
Meoists ‘support NATO, call fora revival of 


strengthening the 
Its true aim is. to 
anti-imperialist 


CENTO and SEATO, and openly come out, 


fe- the preservation of US inilitary ` bases . and 
arned forces in Asia. - 


The ideas of Bandung and the arinei of 
pczitive neutrality, on which the anti-imperia- 
list platform pf the non-aligned movement. is 
bered, have gained wide acceptance in the 


newly independent countries because they go | 


agiinst the attempts of the imperialist powers 
to draw the former colonial countries into ‘the 
o-dit of their geopolitical plans jand to force 
them to follow i inthe van oftheir aggressive 
policy. l 





and to . 


serious danger. 


žollowing its hegemonistic strivings, Peking . 


subordinate 
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In the 25 years that have passed ‘since the 
Bandung Conference, the imperialist and racist 
forces repeatedly tried to impose. various 
military blocs and groupings upon the indepen- 
dent states,to build military bases on their 


` territories, provoked clashes between different 


countries, and became involved in many-year- 


‘long bloody adventures in a bid to strangle the 


peoples’ independence and freedom. ; 
Realizing the danger of the imperialist plans 
and seeing, sometimes even from their own 
experience that these plans would bring them 
nothing but grief, irreparable sacrifices and big 


‘material losses, the young independent states ` 


-have been ever more actively joining non- 
alignment which has become a-form of their 
anti-imperialist struggle: 

In their struggle against forces of imperia- 


“on 


lism and reaction, the Asian, African and Latin — 


American states resolutely uphold their nation- 
_ al interests and come out. ever more actively 


and consistently for` universal and lasting 


peace, for stronger stability and: international — 


-security, jointly oppose imperialist dictate, and 
work for the establishment of 
economic relations.“ This was. ' precisely what 
Gamal Abdel Nasser bore in mind when he 
said in Bandung that “peace means not merely 
the absence of war, ‘it calls for active, 
consistent efforts to create a climate of interna- 


tional mated economic development ‘and z 


social justice.” 


. And now that the Ji of “cold war” have . 


equitable. . 


again begun to blow in the world through the | 


fault of the American politicians and strategists 


when military circles are again taking to the : 


course of the arms race, of undermining the 


policy of detente, progressive forces on all the ~ 


continent condemn these imperialist actions as. 


extremely dangerous and call upon the world: 
public to resolutely rally 'their- efforts to 
extensively and actively counter-act „these 
schemes. — : 


BANDUNG AND HHE NON—ALIGNMENT MOVEMNT 


The vital’ interests of all peoples and 
particularly in Asia and Africa, and 
interests of universal peace and international 
security imperatively call for resolute action to 
wreck imperialism new aggressive intrigues and 
hegemonistic schemes in Africa, the Near and 
Middle East, South and South-East Asia, the 
Indian Ocean and other parts of the world. 


the 


og 


. The tireless and solidary. struggle o” all 
progressive, peace-loving forces is an 
indispensable condition for the preservat‘or of 
peace and -the security of peoples anc an 
alternative to  imperialism’s danze:ous- 
adventures. 
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AT YOUR APPEARANCE . 
I REMEMBER 


MANAS BAKSAI 


Things I promised te do— 


buy undone yet 


eyes full of love I alished. 


not yet fructifying 


$ 


And all that I could, promise or praise 


to save me from the retrieving spatherings 


acere not my loved ones, although 


IT had occasion 


to give you the best of what I could then 


‘and that; as you resind me today 


to retrace—my ressemberence, is not all 


but in you, Signs of a Lost phrase, rise 


once again, 
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THE TIME SHA&E CHANGED / 


VINCENT SOLOMON. 


I asked a birdie what is love 

Love is a song chirped the bird. 

And a lovely, merry song she sang. 

A song indeed is my love— 

The mother to her toddler said. 

- Love is mad advised the old, 
With tattered clothes and shattered looks 
Roaming in the streets of life 
With drowned hopes and ‘joys lost 4 
Love really is very bad. 
Love is an angry bull, you know. 
With pointed horns and hardest hoofs. . 
With bloody eyes & buraing breath— 
Marching towards an unknown prey. 
But now I hear the’birds shout,, 
KER song is lost. o 
Tears in the eyes of hungary calf 
The bull has found his mate af last. 

_ Love is ‘ost. 
There is no. song, but 
Cries. OH 
The times have changed, 
Haven't they ? 


MY SOUL’S PLEA 
T: VASUDEVA RRDDY 


Please do not awaken me 


: my dear, I am asleep 
If you stir me 


You cannot stop me 
I shall be as uncontrollable 


_ as shall be as Bengal. 


Do not remove the ashes 
fast the embes of my soul 


_ Should sparkle and blaze forth. 


You cannot put out the spark 
the flame will spread 

and envelope your feeble body 
I am the eclipsed sun 


and the moth near the lamp. 


ow: 


4 
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Brezhnev 
i production and quality of consumer goods. and 


` dévelopmient . 


Indian and Foreign Periodicols 


' - AT THE 26TH CPSU CONGRESS 


Soviet. Industry : Priority . To Consumer 
Goods ` 2 : 
By Gleb Spiridonov, 


APN Special Correspondent | 


Discussing various problems linked with 


` the improvement of the people’s well-being, the 


26th Congress of the Soviet Communists, 


` which is being held i in Moscow, gives highest 


priority to the production of consumer - goods. 
In the report to the Congress General Secretary 
tothe CPSU Central Committee Leonid 
has stressed that expanding the 


developing thé sérvice sphere hold the ‘central 
place in the Party’ s efforts to boost the peoples 
‘welfare. - 


‘In this connection the draft plan of- the. 


USSR’s socio-economic development for the 
next five years provides for the 
of the ‘industry 
consumer goods: ` The rate of its developaient 


will exceed the - grow Tate of ihe heavy. 
5 industry. ` 


It is well known that during many five-year- z 
` plan ‘periods the Soviet heavy 


industry—the 
foundation of the entire socialist economy— 


` developed at a higher rate compared with the 


industry producing consumer goods. This was 
a natural and necessary process, because it is 
impossible to érect a stable’ building  without'a 
reliable foundation.. As a result, ʻa powerful 
economic potential has been built in the-.Sovyiet 
Union which can now accomplish the greatest 


accelerated — 
producing . 


“discussed 
” Congress in setting the aim of 


and most complicated: tasks, first o: all the 


„tasks linked with improving the peoples well 
-being. 


. A sharp turn was made in this area in the 
1970s. The growth rates of the two basic 
groups of industry came closer togetker. The 
output of consumer goods doubled as against 
the previous decade. Mass production -of 
goods, which. had earlier been in shortest 
supply or even had not been seen on tie Soviet 
market, was mastered. TV sets, refrigerators, 


' washing machines and many other u>-to-date 


household appliances have become de2ply 
rooted in the everyday lifeof the Scviet 
families. The Soviet people’s clothes and diet 
have immensely improved and the sphere of 


- services for the population has. considerably 


widened. 


But the failure to fulfil the plan ta-gets for 
the output of some products, the ixsufficient 
attention to the improvement of their quality, 


_ finish and range, and some shortcomings in the 


sphere of . -service and trade create certain 
difficulties in meeting the growing demand on 
the part of the population. This is being 
at . the Party Congress. The 
establishing a 
truly. up-to- date production of consumer goods 
and services for the population, meet:ng the 
Deople’s requirements. , 

To ‘this end it is planned to fit the light 
industry with up-to-date equipment anc to 


improve its supply with raw and other 
materials. It is suggested to sizably upgrade 
communal- service 


the equipment -of the 





. by &9 per cent in the past five-year period. 


9 
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estabfskments. It is planned to put massive 


_ capitel investments in the modernisation of the 


branc-es producing ; consumer goods already 
in this year—the first year of the Eleventh 
Five-xear-Plan period. The investments in 
machine-building «forthe light and food 
industies are to increase by 19.6 per cent. 
The ccnstruct of some large enterprises will be 


complzted and new capacities will be put into. 
‘operccion inthe light, meat, daily, flour- 


grinding and other industries that’ produce 

cons_mer goods. ; 
Inthe Soviet Union great role in the 

development of the ‘production of consumer 


good is assigned to the branches of the heavy. 


indus:ry, including the defence industry. At 
preseat they account for more than half of the 
non-food. consumer goods. In the ‘current 
five- 2ar period enhanced assignments are set 


to these industries in the sphere of the growth ; 
of tLe output of consumer goods, ' first of all 

cultaral and household goods, and of the ; 
Great hopes 1B. 
this respect are placed on the modern chemical. 


improvement of their quality. 


indcsiry-—a young but prospering Soviet 
industry.. ` i ' ewes 


Last but not least; a vast field of activity in - 


resciving this problem is given to the local 


Sov.ets of people’s Deputies. Their initiative ` 
and -he fuller use of the local resources are of. 


great importance for improving tbe production 


and zale of industrial goods and for developing . 


the service sphere. Suffice it to say that due to 


the cutput of consumer goods there increased: 


ae 
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110th Birth Anniversary Of V. I. 


( Raja Mahendra Pratap’s 
„About His Metting With Lenin ) 


“By L. Mitrokhin ` 


Reminiscences 


Once I came across a November ‘issue of 
1967, of the Indian newspaper World Federa- 


. tion. My attention was attracted by an article. 
of Raja Mahendra Pratap printed on the first ` 
page. The author of the article wrote that he | 

, hailed the 50th. anniversary of the Red Revolu- 


tion, that he cooperated with Red Russia and 
was lucky to meet Lenin in the’ Kremlin in 
1919, and that he introduced Mr.. Surits, the 


Soviet Ambassador, to Emir Ammanullah and. l 


contributed tothe conclusion -of a friendly 
treaty between Russia and Afghanistan.. 


The long life of this man. (he died at the 


age of 93 in 1979) was full of interesting 


events, dangers’ and meetings with various 


politicians in many countries. 
‘In 1906 he joined the Indian 


‘Congress and in December 1914 left India, He 
could not know at that time that he. would be 


able. to return only ón August, 1946 after . 


long wonderings 


in Europe,” Asia and 
Africa. , 


- I met Raja on many occasions, but ‘best of 


all I remember my first visit to his house in 
Dehra’ Dun. Amiable and: hospitable, with 
the amazingly keen mind for his age, 
Mahendra Pratap shared his 


In October 1917 a socialist revolution took 
place in Russia. Soviet Russia openly suppor- 


~ ted the struggle ‘of all the oppressed peoples in 


the East. i 


` -News of the revolution, Raja said, were 
spreading in the eastern countries at lightning 
speed. People everywhere spoke about 


- socialism, Bolsheviks and Lenin. ‘The main 


National | 


' reminiscences. . 
. about Lenin and young Soviet Russia. 
the initiative of the local Soviets in Azerbaijan ` 


wni 


_ continued. War was 


‘slogans of- the revolution 


‘We had to change our route many times. 
` we managed to reach Petrograd in a compara- 
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i impressed me 
immensely aod I immediately sent a letter to 


the Emir of Afghanistan informing him about 
- my intention to go to Russia. And at last the 
‘day came. when I was” “ officially- invited to 


Petrograd, the centre of the revolution. : $ 

really eventful, Raja 
.Taging all over. the 
country. - Foreign invaders and 
revolutionaries tried to strangle the revolution. 


The trip was 


tively short period of time. |, 


Petrograd impressed Raja by its business- 
like rhythm : meetings were held everywhere, 


which took years in the past were made ina 
matter of days or months. ` i 


During his’ second visit to Soviet Russia in 


the summer of 1919 Raja Mahendra Pratap . 


was received in the Kremlin by: Lenin.. 


Here is what Raja Mahendra Pratap told ` 


me about this meeting : . 
“Once Professor Voznesensky from the 
People’s Commissariat Of Foreign’ Affairs rang 
me up and asked me to sendjhim booklets I 
had published. I sent him my books, 
including “The Religion of Love,” by special 


delivery. Af that time I did not know that.the . 


books - were meant for Lenin. jLater ` the 


Professor called at my place and said that | 


tomorrow Lenin would receive us. He 
accompanied us to.the’ Kremlin. Together 
‘with me were Maulana Barkatullah, Maulvi 
Abdur Rab, M. Achariya, Dalip. Singh Gill, 
and Ibrahim, the servant of Barkatullah. 

“At last we arrived in the Kremlin.” 

Raja quickly got to his feet. His eyes were 
sparkling, when he cake sine about - the events 
that took place 50 years ago. 


“I shail a you how all this. was taking 


counter- . 


Yet: - 


-~ life changed before one’s eyes, t transformations l 


desk. 


„the -day before 


All 


place, “the said.. “We ‘were led into a rather 
bigroom. I was the first to enter it. Lenin 
sat at his desk, facing’ ,us.. He was working. 
At seeing us he ‘stood up, glanced-at us, 


` quickly went to.the corner of the room le“t to 


his desk, took a light chair and put it next to 
him. He did it so quickly that we hardly had 
time toenter, the room and come ap tc his 

“Lenin invited us to sit. down. I stood 
nearer to him and: could not decide at cnce 
whether I should take an armchair or a chair 
which ‘he had put next to him. After a 
minute’s hesitation I sat down on the ckair, 
My companions’ seated themseives in 
armchairs. 


“Lenin asked me in English what language 
we would prefer— German, Poglish, F-enck or 
Russian. 


I answered : ‘your English is excellent. 
Let us speak English.’ 

“When I presented Lenin ‘with ry book 
‘The Religion Of Love’ he looked at the <itle 
and seid that he had -already read . tais book. 
and that it was Tolstoyism.. I understood that 
Lenin had been given my books which I sent 
to Professor Voznesensky. 
Apparently Lenin read them at night. ° 


“Lénin warmly talked with us, asking 


` everyone one or two questions. 


“Itis difficult to recall now all the details 
of the talk, I remember, however, -hat we 
told the Soviet Premier that our aim was to 
free India. 2 : 

Raja sat down and fell to thinking. 

“I cannot’ help adiniring him,” Reja said, 
“His energy, sincerity, humanensss end’ 
simplicity of his attitude to people regardless 
of their position or nationality. He was the 
leader of. millions and has ‘entered the history 
of mankind for ever. The world outlook end 
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intellest of this man was really amazing.. My 
meetizg ‘with Lenin produced a great 


impression on meand I shall remember it ali 


my life’, - 
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Creating A New Alliance 
Yu. Esvalenko 


Pexistani President Zia-Ul-Haq has return- 

_ed frc his eight-day trip to jsix Middle East 
countries—Kuwait, Turkey, Jordan, Quatar, 
Bahrain and Oman. . oo 
The. head of the Pakistani Military 
Admiristration went there shortly before the 
Thirc Conference of the Heads of State and 


Govez-ament of Moslem Countries which is to 


openia Mecca on January!25. Complicated 
_back—stage activities preceed the _ conference 


and i: is reported that the trip of the Pakistani - 


Presic2nt will hardly promote the constructive 
work of the conference. Thus, ata new 
confe-ence at Kuwait Zia-Ul-Haq said that he 
was ecainst Afghanistan’s participation in the. 
Meccz conference, attacked the legitimate, 
goverrnient of Afghanistan, and “sided with 
the Afghan rebels in Pakistan’’. 


=e trip of ‘the -Pakistani President has 
another important aspect, Hatching the plans 
of forming anew military alliance is South 
West Aria, the Wasbington strategists have 
made 7ia-Ul-Haq had the pusher of their idea. 
Questions relating to the ¢ stablishment of a 
militery bloc to include a number of pro-US 


regimes in the Persian Gulf zone, specifically . 


Oman Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates and 


Saudi Arabia, were already discussed by Saudi f 


Crowz Prince Fadh and the Pakistani President 
jn Islamabad in December. 1980. According to 
Pakiszani officials, these matters were also 


' As the ‘Daily telegraph of Britain 


forces. 
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examined in the course of the talks Zia-Ul-Haq 
had with Turkish leaders. - 


In -< Washington’s design, Pakistan is to - 
become the policeman of the projected alliance, 
while Saudi Arabia and some. other reactionary 


` regimes of the Persian Gulf are to finance the 
blocs 


militaristic `. bills. Islamabad has 
established close military ties with Al-Ryadh. 
reported, 
Pakistan transferred two army brigades to 
Saudi Arabia to be incorporated in its armed 
Another- British newspaper, the 
Sunday Times, wrote the other day that Saudi 
Arabia offered Pakistan 800 million dollars in 
“aid” to develop the hydrogen bomb. l 


The latest trip by the Pakistani President 
has pointed to another thing illustrating the 
present-day policy of Pakistan. In Anqara, 
Zia-Ul-Haq ` found it necessary to’ ‘emphasize 
once’ again his government’s special 
relationships” with Peking. Peking Islamabad 
growing cooperation, primarily in the- militare 
field, gives rise to anxiety in India. Expressing — 
his concern, Indian Foreign , Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao told the press in Delhi the 
other day that the construction of a naval base 
by China near Karachiis part and parcel of 


_ the moves to expand this cooperation. 


- The regults of the trip of Zia-Ul- Haq ai 
the statements he made inthe Middle. East 


countries’ show that, Islamabad continues’ to 
follow in the wake of Washington and Peking 
which use it to promote their militaristic aims 


and expansionist aspirations. 


Tributes To Rammohun Roy 


From the Indian Messenger an 
'Rammohun belongs to the lineage - of 


India's great seers who age after age have . 


` widows, and set at naught the 


_ associated with western 
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appeared in the arena of our history With the 
message of Eterna] Man. © 


—Rabirdranath 


Raja. Rammohun Roy was the greatest 


personality in Bengal at the beginning of. the . 


19th century—and one whom we may regard 
as the representative of the most advanced 
political thinking of the time.. .Rammohun 
assailed the strongest part of tbe. citadel of 
Hindu religion and society. He opposed the 
worship of images, of gods and goddesses, 
denounced sati, polygamy and. abuses of the 
caste system, favoured remarriage of Hindu 
prohibition of 
crossing thesea by his yoyageto England. 
By these successive, shocks ‘he galvanized the 
dormant Hindu society and set in motion that 


liberalism in thought and action which has 


enabled it to shake off the fetters of ages. 
—Ramesh Chandra Majumdar. 


X . 

The great credit of Raja Rammohun Roy 
lies in the fact that he embodied in his own 
persons, to a pre-eminent degree, all these 
qualities of head and heart, which are usually 
ideas imparted by 
English education in Bengal. A rational 
approach to religious and social ideas unfet- 
tered by superstitions, prejudices and conven- 
tions, love of liberty, wide and universal out- 
look, appreciation of the value and cultural 
potentialities of English education, without 


ignoring the importance of Bengali prose asa. 


means of propagation of knowledge and ideas, 
a genuine anxiety to relieve the miseries of his 
fellow beings, particularly the women and 
common. men, adesire to upliftthe moral, 
material . and intellectual condition of his 
conntrymen, raise their political status, and 
safeguard their civil liberty and economic 
3 i 


„order of 90 crores ‘in the year 


4.3 


interest by judicious reforms in administration, 


-—these and many ‘others, which were tne most 


distinctive traits of our progress in the 19th 
century, all founda champion in hin, and 


. Many .of them flowed from him like a tiny 


brook, which gathered force and affuents in 
its onward course and swelling into < mighty 
river, fertilised the whole country. His gigantic 
figure, like a colossus, strides across the pages 
of 19th century history. 

—Ramesh’ Chandra Majumdar 


\ 


+ 


Rammohun Roy, an extraordina-y iran 


who ushered ‘ina new era in the ¿pirit sal 
history of the ancient continent, was -the first 
Teally cosmopolitan -type in India. Curing 


his life of less than sixty years he, ass:milated 
all kinds of thoughts from the Hinażayan 
‘myths of ancient Asia to the scientific reason 
of modern Europe. 


—Romain Rolland 


Meeting The Foed-Requirement In 2000 A.D. 


` A. N. Bose* 


The population in India may be of tae 
200) A.D 
The country and its Government hve tae 


responsibility for properly feeding the peorle. 
During the last three decades food produc- 
tion in India has steadily increased. The 
production of cereais which was 60.6 m. onnes 
in 1947 came upto 131.5, m. tonnes ir 1979, 
The average rate of increase in cereal produc- 
tion at about 3% per year kept ahead cf zare 


of increase in population by a small margir. 
itis a fact, howeyer, that inspite of thi Jarge 
production wide-spread malnutrition occurs 


in the country as will be expected when early 


50% of the people in Indiaat presem live 
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under poverty line. Extent of malnutrition . 
jina population is reflected i in health of the 
childrea in the population. ‘According the 
result of a survey carried out in 1977, 48% 
of children studied suffered from moderate to ` 
severe malnutrition. 50% of the total deaths 
occur below the age of 5 years. Approxima- 
tely 12 lakhs children, in the “country die of 
malnazrition each year. Malnutrition may be 
expla.ned due to ; (1) lack of purchasing 
powe- preventing a large section of people 
from buying the necessary amount of food 
‘althoizh food is available ia the country and 
(2) fcod supply is © qualitatively . unbalanced 
because of large shortage in the“type of food ' 
which supply protein, vitamins and 
essen-ial constituents of food. It. is also to- 
be acted that unfavourable weather conditions 
for consecutive 2 years or moreas occured 
in 1971-73 period, may cause large scale 
starvetion due to decrease in- production of 
food cereals even by a few percentages. Hence. 
the fzture strategy of meeting the food de- 
mands of the people should be based on (1 
increcsing food production both quantita tiv ely 
and qualitatively, (2) stabilising food produc- . 
tion so that production does not suffer. 
majcr fluctuations yearwise or regionwise and 
(3) making the -food available within the 
purchasing power of the people. 

Increasing production from land based 
agriculture haye till now béen achieved partly 
by tringing more land under plough and partly 
by improving the yield. ‘per hectare. There 
is, Lowever, very little ‘scope for bringing any 
addtional land under. cultivation. In fact 
defcrestation to ‘acquire. agricultural land has 
already brought down the forest area to a 
level that is already bhving severe adverse 
ecolcgical effects. Further production from 
land in future will be primarily by . mmproving 
per =cre vids: 


Se wee ene eee 


. ‘Green revolution’ which 
- from a chronic ( food ) deficit country to one -` 
` is the. 


otber- _ 


from ` 
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Increasing yield per unit of land will require 
a co-ordinated efforts in which the applica- 


‘tion of existing krowledge and information, 


adaptive research as well as basic and applied 
research have important roles. The lsocalied 


with a surplus stock of food grains 
result of such efforts. It has also created 
problems and offered lessons which have to 
be carefully considered to meet the challanges 


of the food production in year 2000 A.D. 


responsible for the higher agricultural produc- 
tion is the 
varieties ofcrops. There, are certain -indica- 
‘tions that many of. the high-yielding varieties 
have nearly reached the genetic-potential “as 
regards yield although judicious application 
of pesticides, fertilizers and water together 
with proper soil and crop management * may 


give greater yield in such cases where optimi-. 
- zation of inputs 


. and. management have not 
been’ achieved.” However, a: new break- 
through is necessary for developing crops like 
wheat with higher genetic yield-potential. 


Genetic improvemnet in nutritive ` quality 
patticularly from the point of view of protein 
content of cereals and tubers which form 
staple food forthe peoplé should be an 
important area of 
improvement in nutritive - quality. is 
accompanied by lowering of yield a balance 
has to be struck to`produce maximum amount 


- of vegetable protein per hectare. ` 


- Water is increasingly becoming 
commodity and optimum use of water 
able for irrigation is one of the major task in 


a scarce 


t > 


: transformed India 


One of the agents which has been ‘mainly 


introduction of high-yielding 


.research. However, as` 
often 


avail- 


-$7 


i tive measure. 


i agricultural production. 


` important contributory factor «in 
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- Wastage of water 
through unnecessary application, faulty irriga- 
tion system, loss by seepage and trans repeater 
etc. are to be reduced. 


Conservation and management of soil,is 


? 


-another important requirement in view of the” 


limited amount of 
of damage already done to soil reducing its 
productivity due to soil erosion, waterlogging, 
faulty agricultural practices, etc. There is 
also need for scientific soil survey. 


Effective pest control ` has been one of the 
increasing 
agricultural production. In India, pest control 
has been mainly .a corrective measure; the 
control measures being applied when the crop 
is attacked by a particular pest. Development 
of pest resistant varieties has been effective in 


. many cases but there is need-for efficient pest- 


attack-prediction: system and for early preven- 
In this .area regional and 
international cooperation should be aimed at. 


Fish is one of the sources of protein which 
` does not require land for its sustenance. 
‘ capita consumption 


Per 
of fish at 
“per year in India is one of the lowest amongst 
the maritime countries in the world. To meet 
the estimated demand about 5m. tonnes of 
fish in the year 2000 A. D. the present produc- 


land available and extent. 


about 2.8 Kg- . 


tion of about 2 m. tonnes has to be increased. 


nearly three-fold, a task which by all measures 
is a difficult one. The increased supply has 
to come mainly from marine sources although 
there is much scope for increasing the ` present: 
production by only about 0.6 m. tonnes from 


inland water resources. Marine fishing is 


capital intensive not only because of high cost . 


of crafts’ and gears but it also requifes 
continuous scientific support in location and 
exploitation of fish grounds in studying 
Suey dynamics. and fish behaviour and in 


‘in matters like 
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improving fishing methods. 


Ithas been proved -through ‘experience. 
gathered in.many countries that applications 
of the research results in lagricultuce at the 
farmers’ level depend on their compa:ibility 
with socio-economic condition in rural areas 
and policy of Government’on such matters 
as creation of infra-structure on credit facili- 
ties, transportation, supply of inputs as also 
on;measures on land reform, rural education 
and health etc. Many atime, the farmers 
have lost in their attempts to adopt better 
scientific techniques and management because 
financial support for procuring the essential 
inputs has not been’ available in -ims. Be- 
sides, the small size of farms i is an impediment 
to. better water and soil mandgemert as also 
pest control. While there 
are upperland. ceilings, there is no lower 
-land ceiling—a size of the land below which 
modern . agriculture is not  frocuctive. 
Inhericance laws will ‘reduce the size of the 
land below the optimum ` level parzicularly in 
a populated country. like india. Maerketing 
of products have often created bottlececks in 
agricultural products. 


It should be clear that food production 
requires integrated approach in which cot only, 
science and technology but’ socio-economic 
policies and political thinking of thé Govern- 
ment will playan important: part. In the’ 
ultimate analysis the commitment of the 
government in how to feed and what zo feed 


will determine the balance betweer food 
Prosachon and demand. 


— "Science ard Culture” - 


Buddhist Statuettes In Bulgaria , 


Recently’ the Bulgarian public had the 
opportunity of a meeting with the ar of the `’ 
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Sri Lanka people through the exposition 
Buddhist Pictures and Statuettes from Sri 
Lanka. Links between our geographically 
rem=te countries“are now beginning to develop 
and the exhibition is just a forerunner ofjthe 
real possibilities for cultural peoporatoa, 

By Vladimir Svintila 


Until recently four Buddhist statuettes were 
knownin Bulgaria,’ ‘discovered ` ‘ijn chance 
excavations: the Vidin statuette (found in 
the village of Vinarovo. NW Bulgaria ), the 
ones Df Razgrad and Pleven ( N Bugaria ) and 
a sta uette of Ganesha found inthe vicinity 
of Scfia. Not long ago we heard of another 
statuette of Buddha unearthed in the suburbs 
of Si-ven, ( S Bulgaria ). 


The Buddhist. statuettes discovered. in 
Bulgzria possess. some , specific feature which 
set th2m apart from the familiar types-of 
Budchist sculpture. j l 

Tke Buddha | 
Chris-ian prelate. J 
‘Ussinisa’ sémispherical swelling on Buddha's 
scull. “Only the pedestal with stylized “lotuses 


of Vidin 


and the gesture of the hands have ‘been 


prese-ved from the Classical Buddhist - icono- 


grapty. 


The Buddha of Pleven has some complex’ 


pecularities. Itis sitting in a Lotus. posture 
on a two-step fretwork throne with a fretwork 
crowr on its head. It has two braids emerging 
from inder the crown, 
for eyzs : the traditional “almond 
been abandoned. 


shape” has 


Tze mouth is slightly open std. discloses 
the uper teeth. . This also untypical of all 
known kinds of Buddhist sculpture. 

Th2 Buddha of Razgrad is in a clearly. 
expressed Lotus pose. The pedestal on which 
it sits nas no lotus frieze which is ‘a gross 
departure from Buddhist iconography. Down- 
wards there follows a three-step’ fretwork 


-Two notches stand. 


is dressed as a- 
‘There is not the usual. ` 
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pedestal with a scene presenting Buddha bet- 

ween two gaping lions. The plasticity and | 
symbolism of the scene seem ,to be related to 

the dawn of Buddhist art in India. 


of some 
Although made of’ marble, it 


Ganesha of Sofia is not devoid: 
peculiarities, 


is fretwork in appearance which proves that | . 


it has been copied from a bronze original. 
There is something like a crown on its head. 


A vague ornament surrounds the head and 
shoulders. 


i 


The Sliven Buddha is identical with the © 
classical conogra;hic types. But there are. 
some obvious “‘barbaric’’ elements: notches 
for eyes, and: screwlike shape of ` the head 
swelling. The search for perfect symerrty 
in the arms is another thing one could note. 


‘As @ whole the statuettes are characteri- 
zed by their barbaric style and their peculiar. 
primitive appearance in principle inadmissible 
in Buddhist art, which knows no national 
folk style Primitivism. 


Disputes are still gojng on about the i 
origin of the statuettes. Some think they 
were imported from somewhere. But to 


„prove this it is necessary to indicate, a place 4 


in Asia where similar specimens have been. 


found. _ 8 

It is more , probable that the Buddhist. 
statuettes were made in Bulgaria. The many 
inadmissible deviations from the- Buddhist 
‘Canon testify to this. They were made 


between the 10th and the 19th century. , The 


- fact that so far Buddhist, statuettes have been ` 


discovered only in what was Khan Omourtag’s 
Bulgaria is also . significant. All leads to the 
conclusion that they were madè during the 
First Bulgarian Kingdom. and are related to 
the Proto-Bulgarian invasion. of the Bulkans, 


—*News from Bulgaria” 
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Slave Trading and Caleutta T 
Achal Bhattacharyya l 


-When a human beingis considered as 
the personal property of his master.who ‘have 
the right to sell him like any other of his. 
household goods, we can say that the person 
is the slave of his master. Now the. question 
ishow a man becomes a slave? It was a 
long practice in India, to Sell the. boys and 
girls by the. poor parents, specially at the 


some money to save themselves 
starvation, The famous Murshid Kuli Khan 
was an example of such type of selling, whose 
Brahmin father had sold him in exchange 
of some food. l 


_ Secondly, there were instances of con- 
verting a human being into a slave by force, 
Amongst the European Nations the 
guese first touched 


Portu- | 
the holy water of the, 


x 


‘time of famine and - drought, just to earn - 
` from - 


Ganges for the furtherance of their trade and ~ 


_ the boy and girlto be sold or bought 


the slave girls she 


commerce. But they had failed in this respect 
in competition .with the French and the 


‘English. So they had tried to become rich by 


slave trading, They used to procure by force 
men, women and children from the riverside 
villages of Howrah with the intention of selling 
them elsewhere. 
the help of agents for procuring slaves of both 
sex from the villages. In page 19 of his book 


“An account of Howrah past and present,” , 


wrote Mr, C. N. Banerji, one time, Deputy 
Magistrate of Howrah—*Slavery was in vogue 
in Howrah.: Public advertisements appeared 
in those days giving a minute description of 


remember an old lady, still living, speaking of 
had bought on: different 
times when she lived in Howrah...... The 


. difficulty arose from the simple fact of its being 


an institution of old standing introduced into 
the country by the Mahomedans encouraged 


and T° 


` thing from this trade. 
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by the Dutch and prized "~ the Portugrese, 


` who were’ actively engaged with the Mugs in 


carrying off people of both sex forcibly. 
There depredations were at their height dc-ing 
1760-1770. During 1770 they came close to 
Howrah and the alarm was so great thet an 
iron chain had to be thrown across the ziver 
to stop them.” / 


It is needless to mention that the Erglish 
and French were also tempted to earn some- 
The British East India 
Company had charged Rs. 4.25 per slave on 
purchase and sale. In French territory stamp 
paper to be used for this purpose cost Rs. 
1.25, and ad valorem duty was 5% per slave. 


Conversion of a human being into slave 


- with the help of law had been invented Ly the 
‘British East India Company at Calcutte 


Tn 
1772 Mr. Warren Hastings, the then Governor- 
General of British India, had introduced a 
new law, according to which, all memters of 
the family of a dacoit who had been sentenced 
for capital punishment were considered as 


` slaves and then Government could sell them 


Sometimes they had took . 


were perferred by slave dealers. 


. murderivg their masfers, mistress etc. 


in the open market at any time. By the same 
Government another law had been exacted ` 
for selling the long term prisoners in St. Eelena 
Island. Once the company had sert ten 
Indian slaves to St. Helena out of which five 
women had committed suicide and thereby 
caused a substantial pecuniary loss to the 
company. l 

In the year 1785, Mr. H. M. S. Herwitch 
came to India from England via Cape-o7-Goad 
Hope, where he had found—‘Indian slaves 
The work 
afield.and in the house is performed by Malay 
slaves brought from Batavia of a treacherous 
cruel disposition often (Tho well treated ) 
3ut the 
slaves, if. they. must have, may be procured 
from the coast of Malabar, Colornondo}, 


Bengal etc,.of a mild and when well used, a 


r 


<18 
feithful disposition although not so capable of 
labour.” 


There were big slave markets at Calcutta aś, 
well as at Chandaannagore, Hoogli, Chinsurah 
„and Serampur. These markets were used to 
held at 3 P. M. ofa particular day ia every 
week, but the purchasers generally had assem- 
bled in the marke place long before in order 
to get more opportunities to ‘pick and choose 
the slaves.” 
their commodities, dressed the’ 
diferent type of clothes and thus 
attract the attention of the purchasers. 


' slaves in. 
tried to 


In those days, every year approximately ten 
thousand slaves were imported > and twenty 


thousand slaves were exported from ‚Calcutta. f 


“It should also be remembered that in manp 
instances boys of twelve and thirteen have 
been shipped as men.and that they are ex- 
‘pected on their arrival to do the work of.men ; 


thei is to’ work for ten hours from sunrise to” 


sunset, with two hours of relief during “-the 


daz.” *__Friends of India—7th: June, 1838. 


Slaves of both sex were seneni purchased’ 
from the indigent, Hindu or 
mechers ; a young girl would bring according 
to ter age and usefulness from Rs. 19 to Rs. 
10C;—. -During famine and drovght the 
agents used to’ buy from the villages 
anc children whose guardians , sold them as any 
otber household articles to save themselves 
frora starvation. These children and ‘ women 
were carried by boat and stored in Calcutta 


from where they, were sent to the different 


Engiish Colonies of indian Ocean. |. 


“a 1785, Sir William James, the then Chief 
’ Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, had - 


remerked—“Hardly a man or woman exists 
in g corner of this populous town, who hath 
‘not at least one slave child either purchased 


ata tri ifling price or saved for à life that seldom — 


Sellers, for a colourful display of 


Hindustanee ` 


women, 
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fails to be miserable. Many of youl presume 
have seen. large boats filled with such children 


coming down the river for open sale in’ 
Calcutta.” . S a E 
After much criticism the East. India 


Company had imposed a ban on slave export 
'in 1789. . But due to the slackness in adminis- 
tration the trade was being carried out as 
usual. The British Civilian Mr.-L. S.S. O7 
Malley in his book, “History of Bengal, Bibar 
and Orissa under British. Rule” had concluded 
this episode as under—‘‘The first ` antislavery 
measure was passed in 1811, when theim- 
portation of slaves from foreign countries was 
prohibited. In 1832 the -purchase and sale of ` 


slaves brought from one district to another 
" was made ° a penal offence, and this’ was 
followed up in 1843 by removing ` claims to 


‘slaves from the jurisdiction of the civil courts. - - 


The slave trade was finally ' prohibited by the 


‘Indian Penal Code in 1860.” 


t 


Savl Water On The Planet For People : 


A total of 25,000 people die every day in 


` the world from diseases ‘caused by drinking 
polluted’ water. 


Some 50 percent'of hospital 
patients on our planet are suffering from infec- 
tidus diseases transmitted through water. 
These and many other medico-biological 
aspects of water affecting people’s health were 
discussed at a special plenary meeting of the 
UN General Assembly. 


The world forum considered it-to be its - 
duty to proclaim 1981-1990 the International 
Decade of Preserving Drinking . Water and 
Improving Sanitary Conditions. It was also 
decided that in 1982 UN experts will try to 
answer the question: can modern man hold 
out against the.threat of ecolgical crisis“? 


? 


t 
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“Of course, he can,” Géiinadi ‘Sitlorenko, 
Member of the USSR Academy of Medical 
‘Sciences and. Director of the «Institute of 
General and Communal Hygiene, told’ APN 
eommentator Vladimir Arsenyev. “This cen 
be achieved,” he’ added “‘if all,-the’ countries 
approaeh this pee ETOD i 


Q. What is the attitude ‘of ikes USSR, 
which accounts for one fifth ofthe world’s 
industrial output, towards solving this pró 
blem ? 


A. The Soviet Union takes seriousiy the 
` aims outlined in the resolution of the UN 
General Assembly and it: has been `- partici- 
pating for a long time in international environ- 
mental protection programmes. According to 
UN ‘experts the ecological situation in the 
USSR is much better than in most incustrial 
countries. For example, the air, river water, 


lakes and seas, as well as soils in the industrial | 


districts of the Soviet.Union are over 100 per 
_ cent purer, as far as chemical 
is concerned, than in similar districts - injthe 
USA,” said Academician G. Sidorenko. 
“Inthe first place, this is so because 
environmental protection in our ‘country was 
made a state policy long ago. Soviet specia- 
lists were the first in the world to scientifically 
substantate the concept of establishing the 
sanitary norms of admissiblc levels of- harmful. 
factors of chemical, biological and physical 
origin. The state sanitary legislation today 
codifles the maximum admissible norms for 
over 800 ` chemical compounds and their 
‘Combinations that can ‘contaminate water 
reservoirs. 
i drinking water are being continuously made 
more strict and expanded, In the countries 
“which strictly observe these norms, there are 
practically no diseases caused- by wațer.” . l 


` 


„Water 


contamination Ţ7 


- many cases environmental problems 


State standards for the quality of. 


_ Sf man’s interference in this system, 
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` The,’ policy today ‘is tọ make ‘ industxial 
enterprises use most ‘of their purified drainage 
water, that is, to move to a closed cycle of 
supply. This ° considerably red aces, 
and Sometimes even fully rules out, the pollu- 
tion of reservoirs by industrial ‘drainage: water, 
Today more than 60 per cent of the water 
consumed by the. country’s industrial p.ants 
is reusable. The average consumption of 
circulating water throughout the country is 
expected to-be brought to 90 per cent by .990. 


` To achieve this, the state sanitary service has 


‘been invested with extensive -powers, inch. ding 
SONNE down plants which pollute the environ- 


. mënt.. 


In keeping with governmental decisions the 
USSR had earlier carried out measures to 
preuent the pollution of such “hard- working” 
rive s as the Volga, the Urals, the Drieper 
and Lake Baikal. All these regional problems 
have lately been joined intoa ` nationwide 
problem. In 1979-1980 the, state, allocated 
from its budget. 11,000 million roubles for 
environmental protection,.and these are only 
direct expenses. : t 


“Despite all this,’ Academiciam Gennadi 
Sidorenko said in conclusion, “‘the protection ` 
of water sources cannot be considered ideal 


today. Of course, the pollution level is being 


steadily reduced but the rapidly developing 
processes of urbanisation and ‘industrialisation 
give rise to new problems which are..sometimes 
very acute. It should be stressed that in 
cannot 
be solved by one country. Soviet scientists 
believe that all the components of the man- 
‘society-nature system can funetion normally 
only by taking into accunt not only the 
national but also the world-wide consequences. 


£20 


Hence the urgent need for wide-scale - 
for pooling the | 


international cooperation, ; 
economic and scientific-technical potentials of 
different states to protect the biosphere as a 
whole, hence the importance of discussing 
today the problem of preserving drinking 


water at the UN, General Assembly. This is’ 


anew step towads sylving the most aeute 





_ both in the advanceb and in the 
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problem of the century for manking which 
bears responsibility for the coming genera- 
tions. Soviet scientists, who have~ always 
greatly contributed to solving this’ problem 


countries, are ready to cooperate with ‘greater 
vigour on biiateral as well as multilateral 
- bases. i 


developing. ` 


4 
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Trade Unionism—What is and what is not 


The peoples of the world who livein an 
organised manner by developing all types of 
societies, associations, clubs, “ panchayets, 
religious, cultural, political and all sorts of 
other kinds of bodies with various aims, — 
objects and purposes ; have normally clearly 
defined ends which the constituents do not lose 
sight of nor deviate from. Human societies 
thus have numerous professions, cults, 
corporate bodies and organisations in which 
many men and women cooperate to achieve 
different objectives which they usually state in 
a clear manner. Trade Unions are organisa- 
tions of workers which are formed for fixing 
wage rates and for securing advantageous terms 
‘and conditions of service by collective 
bargaining with the - employers. Basically Ka NS 
Trade Unions have the fundamental objective 4 ee 


ee ONS Sine 
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of collective bargaining and whatever else they 
may do this basic objective is never lost sight 
of bythe worker members. Tiade Unions 
havé to remember their basic purpose which 
is collective bargaining; but most of these 
unions have involvements of a political nature. 
The trouble is that political connections never 
remain.free from other side attachments’ and 
trade unions never always get mixed up with 
all sorts of non-economic contacts which do 
not have any trade union purpose. And 
whenever trade union purposes come into the 
picture, the other demands lose strength- in a 


“manner that leaves all doubts clearly ina 


strong position. Insuch clearly doubt-free. 
circumstances one does not have any doubts 
as to one’s line of action. One has to bring 
into action all contacts that can be mobilised 
and with these new contacts go into action in 
force to set about creating making the contacts 


_ active in full and strong manner. As far as we — 


can judge things our actions always have been 
active and fully strong at all times.’ At the 


_ present moment we are at all times conscious 


of our responsibilities and our- actions are at 
all times trying to follow up the lines of action 
that we find laid out before us. Things are at 


‘ no time clearly as people like them to be but 


if the important persons take an interest in the 
affairs oftheir less fortunate compatriots 
things develop in a manner which bring about ` 


„easy conditions that are normally not found to 


exist in the setting which one finds present in 
the socio-economic lay out of India of the 
economic developed type. 

If we look for economic ‘development we 
find the same in different degree’and we know- 
that normal economic development would give 
us that degree of development. Deviation 
from these norms would be excéption. 


TAGORE AS A HUMANIST PHILOSOPHER 
ALOK BHATTACHARYYA 


Was Rabindranath Tagore a philosopher ? 
The debate on this question continues in the 
groves of academe. Philosophers may “be 
classified into two broad groups. There is a 
class of philosophers who are really inspired 
by a spirit of search fortruth and their 
` philosophy emanates from the depths of 
perception. ` There is another tribe of 
sophers who argue or reason for either sup- 
porting or controverting a philosophical 
doctrine or method evolved by others. How 
does: Tagore fare in this classification of 
philosophers ? i 

Admittedly, Tagore, a paradigmatic 
personality of this age who replaced an entire 
culture of a- race through his creative works 
spread over a span of nearly sixty years, did 
not follow any particular philosophy of the 
East or the West. Nor did he seem to have 
formulated ‘any . philosophical doctrine by 
subjecting his thoughts to the cold rigours of 
a philosophical method. Nevertheless, it is 
possible for us to gather his philosophical 
ideas from his vast literary works. This 
is especially true for a creative genius who 
held identical views on the meaning of art 
and philosophy. In Tagore’s own words, 
“when we say that art deals with truths that 
are personal we do not exclude philosophical 
ideas which are apparently abstract.” His 
‘philosophical ideas are most pronounced in 
three collections of lectures in English, 
namely, ‘Personality’, ‘Sadhana’ and ‘The 
Religion of Man’ and two books in Bengali 
entitled ‘Santiniketan’ ( which may aptly be 
called the Poet’s own Upanishad ) and 
.“Manusher Dharma’ ( which is not exactly the 


Bengali translation of ‘The Religion of Man’). ` 


philo- ` 


„In fact, the last phase 


The fervidity in the quest for truth and the 
sublime height of perception as reflected in 
the above writings hardly leave any room for 
doubt that Tagore was a philosopher. 

_ Although Tagore was basically an idealis: 
philosopher, his idealism was not a ‘prototype: 
of any established Philosophical theory of 
idealism in the West. He also didfnot entire] 
follow the Upanishadic doctrine or the theory 
of love and union in Vaishnavism although 
these oriental ideas had a profound inf:uence 


on his idealistic thoughts. It wasa scnse of 
harmony between the finite and the infinite, 
between individual consciousness end the 


supreme consciousness that braced his pursuit 
of idealism. This idealism founda subtl= 
expression in a mysterious feeling of waat ths 
Poet called Jeevandevata in the Gitanjali phasz 
of his poetry. But this idealism of Tagors 
underwent a process of transformation having 
its culmination in a unique form of hunanism 
in the twilight of his life. Like the exister- 
tialists in the west he’ realised the poverty of 
all traditional metaphysical theories waen te 
reflected deeply on the relation betwee man 
and his universe. He also ultimately lost his 
faith in the concept of Reality through ary 
philosophical system-building. In tne last 
few years of his life he repeatedly proclaimed 
his belief in humanism founded on the truh 
of existence as perceived inthe human mind, 
of Tagore’s creative 
works was an affirmation of ` Manavsctya or 
‘the truth of Man’. Ina conversatior wih 
Albert Einstien he unhesitatingly declarec, : 
“If there be any truth which has no sensuoas 
or rational relation to the human mind, it 
will ever remain as nothing so lorg as we 


| 
| 
| 
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i 
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remzin buman beings.” Tagore, once a 
philzsopher of Jeevandevata, thus pros:lytised 
him:elf into a complete humanist. 7 
The influence of Jeevandevata' was incicas 
siog.” enfeebled ia Tagore’s later writings. 
The predominant theme ‘in the. last phase o! 
his literary works was Moner Manush which 
proved to be the tour de force of his humanistić 
philcsophy. By Moner Manush he meant the 
Eteraa! Man, the Complete Man‘and . the 
Universal Man. He could never accept the 
conteation that man’s place in the vastness 
of tke Milky Way was inconsequential. He 
observed that it was illussory to think that 
what could be measured was greater than the 
immeasurable truth. The external world is 
measurable by perfecting human intelligence 
but man himself is a fathomless truth. There 
is nothing beyond man. He expressed 
ideas very poignantly in his new testament 
Manuzner Dharma: “‘...... My intelligence is 
humar intelligence, my heart is human heart, 
my imagination isihuman imagination. These 
can never transcend the human mind as much 
as I may mould or purify them. What we 
call science is science proved by human intel- 
ligence. what. we call Divine Delight. Is joy 
reflected in human  coasciousness. The 
Supreme Being whom we comprehend through 
this intelligence and joy is also human. It is 
quite immaterial for man whether anything 
beyonc him exists or ceases to exist. If 
humar freedom lies in doing away with man, 
then wiy do’ we exist as human beings ?” 
 Whet Tagore conceived of manin his 
later works reminds us’ of the ideas of liberal 
humanism in western thought. 
But Tazore’s ideas on humanism have certain 
marks c? distinction and thesé cai never be 
equatec with western humanism-of any form. 
Humanist thinking in Europe, taking its clue 
from the materialism of the Greek philosopher 





| Democritus, began in the seventeenth century 


these ` 


-But he refused 
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synchronising with the scientific movement. 
Liberal humanism was founded on an idea of 
human progress, a belief in human perfecti- 
bility- and the unity of mankind, and the 
power of reason to-utilise the forces of nature 
in the service of human needs and aspirations. 


The positivism of Auguste Comte which had: 


aseminal influence on the. development of 
humanist thinking in the western world in the: 
nineteenth century contained these basic 
tenets of humanism. Modern secular 
humanists who replaced the liberal humanists 
of the earlier century disposed of God asa 
useless hypothesis and declared the existence 
of a self-sufficient and self-explanatory world 
in which man had absolute freedom to choose : 
his own purpose. Secular humanism in the 
west has its chief protagonists in the evolu- 
tidnary ‘humanists and the existentialists. 
While the evolutionary humanists, taking up 
the main strand of Comte’s positivism, accept 
scientific enquiry as the only basis of human 
knowledge and hold that man is now on the. 
threshhold of a new self-conscious state of 
the _ evolutionary process and capable of 
directing his future course in a certain defi- 
nable direction, the existential humanists view 
the sciences as abstract and advocate- a neo- 
philosophical doctrine resting upon individual 
subjectivity Whose existence is prior to its 
essence, i E 
Strange as it may appear, ın humanist 
thinking the existentialists are closer to Tagore 
than the exponents.of evolutionary humanism, 
Tagore’s views on evolution were made amply 
clear iri ‘The Religio. of Man’. He was not 
opposed to the scientific theory of evolution. 
to accept the evolutionary 
process as a collection of. solid brute facts 


“only, Evolution, in his view, has a meaning 


and a purpose which is built. into the structure 
of being. He wrote in Manusher Dharma 


“Matter remained dumb. - It could not know. 


TAGORE AS A HUMANIST PHILOSOPHER 


the language of will. ’ “Life came and brought 
in'its wake the message of will.” He also 
felt that science had its limitations. “The 
details of reality,” he observed, ‘‘must be 


studied in their differences by science but it - 


can never know the character ofthe grand 


unity of the relationship pervading it which | 


can only be realised immediately by the 
human spirit.” Human evolution in this 
planet, in his view, is directed towards un- 
folding the consciousness of the Eternal Man. 
For Tagore, this consciousness of the Eternal 
Man is neither any supernatural or ‘divine 
entity nor a supermind descending on the 
earth, but an extented horizon of. human 
perception. This - distinctively teleological 
view of man sets Tagore apart from the 
‘evolutionary humanists. 

Existentialists, unlike the E of 
evolutionary humanism,refrain from pronourc- 
iog a judgement upon man. As Jean—Paul 
Sartre, the late French existentialist, said, 
“An existentialist will never take man` as the 
end, since man is still to be determined.” The 
existentialists are also opposed to setting up a 
cult of humanity after the manner of Auguste 
Comte. Sartre categorically refused to admit 
the existeuce of scientific truth. He com- 
- mented, ‘The sciences are abstract ; they study 
the variations of factors that are equally 
abstract and not real causality.” According 
to the existentialists there is no other universe 
except the universe of human subjectivity. 
Existentialism places on man the 
responsibility for his existence. By responsi- 
bility the existentialists do not mean responsi- 
bilty forthe individual alone. A man, by 
choosing for himself, chooses for all men. 
We may recall Sarte’s unforgettable dictum : 
“In fashining myself I fashion man.’? Man, in 
the existentialist view, is always outside of 
himself and it is in projecting and pursuing 
‘transcendent aims that he makes himself exist. 
Existential humanism has been defined! as this 


. existence. 


entire 


.a unique sense of harmony and 
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relation-of transcendence as 
man with subjectivity. 

Tagore too built up his grand ‘edifice of 
humanism on the foundation of hunan 
subjectivity. “I have my being, I am becon=ng, 
I move—I understand these as great events. 
I exist and everything exists in relation to my 
Not a single atom or molecule of 
this universe can exist in separation from my 
existence.” These words which are trarsla- 
tions of some expressions in Tagore’s azto- 
biography Atmaparichay might easily have found 
place in Sartre’s magnum opus ‘Being and 
Nothingness’. Like Sartre. Tagore alsc did 
not mean by human subjectivity. the sul_ec- 
tivity of the individual alone. In Mant_her 
Dharma he‘uttered, “The responsibility of aan 
is the responsibility of the Eternal Man.” 
Tagore believed that there were two aspects 
of human- energy—one associated with his 
nature and the other with his transcen ent 
aims. He called this transcendental aspect 
of human energy the ‘surplus of man,’ That 
is why, man, in his eyes, .is an ‘Ange of 
Surplus’. Thus, terminological ' differences 
notwithstanding, both Tagore and  Sertre 
believed in transcendence in relation with 
human subjectivity asthe essence ‘of aeir 
humanism. 

In spite of the above striking similari:¥ in 
the ideas of Tagore and Sartre on bunan 
subjectivity the humanism of Tagor: is 
sharply different from existential huma-ism 
in some essential features. The existenti: lists 
consider separation of man from: the sell and 
the world. as the foundation of all founda ‘ons 
of their philosophy. But the philosop-ical 
wonder inaugurated by Tagore was excited by 
unity, ove 
and union. He declared, ‘‘We have seen that 
consciousness of personality begins wit the 
feeling of the separateness from all and has 
its culmination in the feeling of the unity with 
all. It is needless to say that witl the 


constitutiv: of 
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cocsciousness Of separation there must be 
cozsciousness of unity, for it can not exist 
so-ely -by itself”. This feeling of harmony. 
brought him a world of joy and freedom 
sa arated by the!lnectar of what he called 
puz2a pran or full life. On the other band, 
‘the existentialists, with their feeling of ` 
separation from the self and the world, have 

exled themselves in a contingent world of , 
dreadful freedom, ruled by ennui and angst. 

_ For existentialists freedom means anguished. 

responsibility and not Andndodbhava Karma 

(action which springs forth from joy) as - 
cozeived by Tagore. The relation of 

transcedence with subjectivity in the existen- 

tia. philosophy thus ultimately limits itself to 

a consciousness of despair as the condition of © 
men’s existence. Unlike existentialists Tagore ` 
coild never think that man was a ‘useless 

pazsion’. The awful silence of an indifferent 

‘world occasionally brought a sense of. dread 

to the ailing Poet in his old age, but ‘he also 

fel : “Nothingness, yet it is not-nothingness’’. 

He never lost his faitn in the- eternal and 

iaancible man. 


. characteristically 


` Tagore believed that the truth ofman did’ 
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not originate at a certain point of time in the 
history of this universe and that the human 
phenomenon was not limited to man alone. 


_ He said, ‘‘The truth of Man is in the heart of | 
„eternity, the fact of it being evolved 


through 
endless ages. If Man’s manifestation has 
round it a background of millions of lightyears, 
still it is his own background. He includes in 
himself the time, however long, that carries the 


process of his becoming and he is related for ~. 


_the very truth of his existence to all things that 
surround him”. He had a firm conviction that 
the evolutionary process of the entire universe 
was seeking its own truth in the Eternal Man.. 
The Eternal Man was no abstraction for him. 


. He envisioned an advent of humanity awake- 


ned by - intelligence, action, love and 
*bhumananda’. The religion of man, according 
to him, comprises a continuous endeavour to 
attain this humanity. We do not encounter 
this vision of humanity in either evolutionary 
humanism founded on the tenets of naturalism 
personal.or existentialism as.a philosophy of 
existence. To my mind, Tagore is a brilliant 
philosopher of hnmaaism who stands out most 
in the intellectual tumult 
of our time. 





` MYSTERIOUS HEALING POWERS OF MANTRAS 
_ SWARNAKAMAL BHATIACHARYYA _ 


~ 38, And, behold, a man of the company 
‘cried out, saying Master, I beseach thee, look 

upon my son :-for he is my only child. 
39. And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he 


‘suddenly crieth out ; and it teareth him that - 


he foameth again, and bruising him hardly 
deperteth from him. 

‘40. .And I besought thy disciples to cast 
him out ; and thy could not. 

. 41. And Jesus answering said, ‘O faithless 

. and perverse generation, how long shall I be 

with you and suffer you? Bring - thy son 
hither. 

42. And as he was yet a coming, the devil 
threw him down and tare him. And Jesus 
rebuked the unclear spirit, and healed the 
child and‘delivered him again to his father.. 

Thus spake Chapter 9 of St. Luke in the 
Holy New Testament. This not merely shows 
how great and mighty Lord Jesus Christ had 
been, but alsoisa proof. of the powers of 
healing by Mantras( magic formula). In 
India there had been countless instances of 
such magic power since the Vedic age. “In- 
stances are plenty in under-developed countries 
of Asia, Africa, Auatralia and North America 
and they are not new in the advanced countries 
too. There had also been hypocracies in all 


countries, over-developed and under-developed | 


with the powers of Mantric healing and the 
ordinary gullible people have been cheated all 
over the world throughout the ages’ There 
have been attempts to peep into the inscru- 
table powers of the mantras where real Master 
employed them and to analyse them scientifi- 
cally and also to experiment their ‘efficiency 
and process of working. There are now many 
peo ple in the world who believe in the powers 
of the Mantras and there are many who do 
not. But one thing has been accepted by the 


grea t Masters like Freud that man dies because fection in our consciousness if 


~ 


N 


death. wish works in him. Masters dea -ng _ 
with the spiritual science and the science of the 


. mind have believe that human beings suZer 


due to lack of eterna!) 
principles, such as :— 


(1) Man’s destiny | is the creation of ais 


harmony with 


. own thoughts, 


(2) Man sufferes ‘itt for his negazive 


thoughts. Negative thoughts only cause 
deseases, sufferings, failures and unhappiness. 


(3) Man’s mental magnetism is modited 


. by his positive and negative thoughts: 


' (4) Positive thoughts, such as, love Zor 


all creatures bring about good health, wezIth 
and prosperity. Negative thoughts desxoy 


others a3 well as the negative thinkers th=m- 
selves, 


So Dr. Cue of France formulated an all- 
purpose mantra for generating a spirit of 
positive thinking and creating a mood of 
health and well being in the mind of every onc 
who sought his help. It was the conscious 
remembrance of the. formula—‘Every dy in 
every way Iam getting better and better.” 


The advocates of palmanism also have a similar 
formula for imbiling an optimistic attituce cf 
mind in those who are pessimistic in nature. 


Their formula is “Something good is awa‘ting 
me.” : . : 
Dr. W. Layton Gaubert of the Science of 


“Mind Centre in London has done much vork 
in this. field-and recommended a good nurvber 
of mantras for the cure of the suffering minds 


and developing the spirituaF power. Some of 


the Mantras framed by Mme Gaubert for the 
purpose are cited below :— 


“I give thanks for the perfection o? the 


wholeness and for the wholeness of perfec .on. 
I give thanks for the infinite supply of this 
perfect substance which‘flows to me and th-2ugh 


me and all peoples, effortlessly, copiously and 
continuously.” This mantra Mme;Gaubert is 
sure will contribute towards a ‘pattern. of per- 
constantly 
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wed. f ; 

There is no doubt fun and joy in finding 
wzys to improve what we. undertake to` do. 
Fzr this purpose too Mme Gaubert hasa 
mcgic formula. 

“Always give thanks for the 
‘dezire” in the following manner :— À 

cI give thanks; that I have’ increasing 
awareness of my spiritual nature and that I 
an conscious of Divine guidance—intuition in 
‘everything that I think and say and do. I 
ar always in my right place at the right time, 
-dccng the right thing in perfect order,” 


good you 


The power of auto-suggestion has been 


reztised by many of the modern, healves of the 
mnd. Mme Gaubert also has prescribed a 

process of auto-suggestions for attaining to 
: prosperity. They. are— $ 

“I turn away from all lack-of paralysing 
feex of lack, limitation and confusion, from 
pox ideas to rich consciousness.” 

“I am seated in the midst of outer plenty. 
TEs produce of nature andthe products of 
mexkind material and financial wealth.” . 

“I am surrounded by universal wholeness , 
pervect physical health. ” . “1% 

=I am activated by the power of perpetual 

“mezion.” ` : ; 
“=I am aware of profound intelligence 
wisedom within and all around me,” 

When we feel the necessity for moncy, more 
mozey to meet increasing demands by the 
family, ‘business or professional concerns we 
mus: not bewail our ‘poverty but 
oon Je following mantra :— 

~1 give thanks that I have a large, depen- 
dak: steadily increasing income of-money, 
conz=stent with integrity and mutual benefit, 
suftcient to meet all my needs before they 
beccne due, always with a substantial credit 
ban< balance, enough to share and to spare.” 

*-Become, attuned to prosperity and pros- 
perty will respond to you,” she asusred. 


and 





_joints, and it is so.’’ 


concentrate | 


l household.” 
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These mantras cannot work unless the 
practitioner has faith in them. What then is 
the most important is ‘Faith’ and man’s faith 
in God is measured by his confidence in him- 
self.” The following mantra has been pres- 


cribed so that faith may be developed by one 
who.wish for more faith :— Í i 
- “I give thanks that I have faith jn the Law 
of mind to create form from the. invisible subs- 
tance at the direction of spirit.” i 
“I give thanks that I have faith in my abilty 
as spirit to.direct thelawof mind by my 
thoughts and by my words, to create good and 
good only in my life and affairs, and in the 


life and affairs of all those who seek my help. - 
-and so it is.” 

We become old because we do not believe 
that we can remain youthful and’ vigorous. 
We fall sick because we do not believe that it. 
is possible for us to lead a perfeetly healthy 
life. She prescribes the following mantra 
which we should daily practice :— > 

`~ “I give thanks that { have perfect health of | 
mind and body, perfect vision, perfect hearing, 
perfect circulation, assimilation aud elimina- 
tion of all the functions of my body. In my 
blood vessels, in my head, my throat my lungs, ` 
my digestive and my generative organs, In 
my bones my nails, my muscles, my nerves and 
my glands with perfect lubrication of at all 


We may add ‘heart’ teeth etc. if we feel we 
should. Last but not the least is the efficacy 
of loye. For love is the fulfilling of the law. 
It embraces all other laws.” So Mme Gaubert 


lay down the following mantra for starting 
the day with :-— i 


“I love and bless all the members of the 


“I love and bless all the members of my 
family wherever they may be.......”” 


_ “Ilove and bless alf peoples of the world 
and all creation.” : ; 


It rings like an echo of the Indian prayer 
“Sarvey Sattwa. Sukhita ‘Bhabantu.” The 
mantras work wonderfully. The mysteries of 
the powers of these positive Mantras are 
however yet to be unveiled, s 


- INTRODUCING BENGALI FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


IN THE VEDIC-PURANIC BACKGROUND | 
KSHETRAMOHAN MUKHOPADHYAYA 


< 


SOCIO-ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
PHILOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


_ To study Bengali Folklore and Literature 
in the back-drop of the Puranas and the Vedas; 
‘we feel, we need. to present, certain basic 
facts connected’ with social anthropolgy and 
philology related to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Bengali language incidental to the 
evolution of the Bangali tradition and culture, 
both rural and elite. 


are the aboriginal andthe Vedic culture, 
- grafted together having universal connotation 
and appeal, and by rural or the: little tradition : 
. a primitive Dravadian Culture having a 
narrow local character. This little tradition 
coming in contact with the -neighbour, the 
Vedic Aryans, is Sanskritized, and - both ming- 
ling together ' they re-emerge as the grèat 
tradition. Dr. ‘Chatterjee, writing on this 
point, declares that the ancient civilisation 


' of India’ originated from the intermixing of’ 


two different unconnected families of speech, 
spoken by the two peoples, the Aryans and 
the Dravadians and that the synthesis of the 
culture of these two peoples is’ represented, 


by the Hindu civilisation ; it seems probable. 


that there were Chaldean .( Sumerian. as well 
as Semetic:) and Western Asiatic,.and possibly 
also Aegean elements in the oldest stratum of 
Indian Aryo-Dravadian culture.1 
The view held by B.G., Tilak in this 
connexion :—‘‘Chaldean 
‘embodied in the Cuneiform inscription, which 
is definitely an ancient record, proves ‘that a 


2 a \ 


Here, by elite, we mean | 
the great tradition the components of which - 


literature, . as 


people of Turanian race as far back a: SO€D 
B. C. colonized the country at the mouth cf 
the Euphrates, perhaps froma provinze in 
‘Northern Asia ; these people not only d2velop~ 
ed a civilisation of their own in Mesorotam-a 
but what isto the point, have left -herea 
record of their religious beliefs and <ulture 
in the form of brick inscriptions, which WV. 
Lenormant has aptly described as the Chaldean 
Veda. „This ancient civilisation at the mouth 
of the Tigris and Euphrates .graduaily spreed 
northwards and was the parént of the Assyrian 


- civilisation which flourished about 200C years 


before, and it was supposed that the Hindcs 
coming in contact with the Assyrians therc- 
after was largely influenced cuiturallv”2 

But on this point we would stick to tke 
declaration of - Manu, who ‘mentions of a 
traditional demarcation of India into two 
parts: Aryavarta and Daksinavarta inaabited 
respectively by the’ Aryans and the 
dians. 

-In support of our view, we would “place 
here certain. opinions, some of: whith are 
contrary’ to those already cited m th:s 
regard, 


Drave. 


‘That the iravedians: dre the origiral, old 
inhabitants of India can be establishec from 
the aes and the speculation of H.F. 
Hall. - 1913 Sumerologist H. B. Hal 
BEEE from. the pictures of the anciert 
Sumerians on.the walls of Sumerian country . 
that the modern Dravadian language sptakirg 


_ People has a resemblance. with the Sumeriars 


andhe conjectured that the old Sumeriars 
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by sea as well as 


. might have come by land 
from the South India. to the. Sumerian’ 
counzry.3. i 


From the above, it can be inferred that the 
South Indians are the ancestors of the Sume- 
rians. We ‘have shown, in our previous- 


chartér that the Vedic Aryans are older > than © 


the Dravadians in India on’ the. examination 
of the cranial index of .the skulls” of the two 
_ burials. 
| Towards close of the 19th Century, philo- 
logist Coldwell was studying the speciality of 
the Dravadian languages ‘as weil . as the: 
difference of the same languages from the 
Indo-European Stock. From the linguistic 
point cf view he focussed the aspects of anti- 
quity of the Dravadian languages.4 In his 
view the Dravadian language speaking people 
came to India before the Indians, speaking 
Arye languages.5 From an analysis of the 
old Dravadian, | Janguages, Coldwell guessed 
the currency of the ‘terms: Raja ( King ). F 
Caraa Kavi -( bard ), Utsab ( festival ), Ain 
(Law), tin, dasta (Zinc), Seesa | ( lead ), 
etc., :n the society of the people 
Dravadian.languages.6 a 
The Dravadians of India were racially 
conazcted with the aboriginal inhabitants ` of 
‘ Auszralia.7 Hewitt ‘also informs us else- 
wheres that Kwati Utl Indians are anthropologi- 
cally like'the Dravadians.8 Some are of the 
, Opinion that the .Dravadian culture sprang 
forta:from the union of a group of Aryan 
language speaking people with the a 
of tae Dekhin.9 f 
In fact, the Indologists have sbeisusly no 
firm proof as to the area or place .which was 
the criginal home of the Dravadians nor as to 
' the time when they came to India ; as regards 
the presupposition that there had been no 
organized inroad of any aboriginal race into 
' India after the coming of the Aryans, it is held: 
by some scholars that the Dravadians preceded 
the Aryans in India and a section of 


“claimed that 


these speculations ; 


speaking _ 


‘still remains unsolved. 


‘Indian, etc., 


scholars 
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kept hold the view, supporting Halls state- . 
ment, that the Dravadians were connected 
with the Sumerians.10 

Some of the zealous Dravid culturists even 
the religion of the Rgveda 
Samhita is Dravadian in origin.11 Such 
scholars even called Rgvedic jAryans as the 
Aryo-Dravadian.12 l 

We have discussed the above `. pointin the `` 
previous chapter of our paper and have `, 
concluded that there have been two Aryan ` 
inroads in to India'and that the first’ group of 
Aryans who may- have cometo India and 
have settled -are the Easterners and not the ` 
group of the North-Westerners. The lanier 
comes later than the Easterners. ; 

Recent discoveries seem, however, to ‘belie 
because basic studies like 
a list of the aboriginal tribes, their accurate 
census, their geographical distribution, anthro- 
pometric-or ethnographic surveys, etc., were 
not yet attempted.13. This view was expressed 
by Sarkar in 1954; it would be wrong there- 
fore to form any definite conclusion with 
regard to the _ aboriginal inhabitants of 
India. s 

But the problem posed by Mohenjodato 
Who were the people — 
responsible for the Harappa Culture ? ?' There 
have been endless speculations among scholars 
regarding the origin of Indian culture and ` 
‘after a consideration of the earlier finds the 
definitive epithet applied to the culture: was 
Indus Valley Culture, subsequently designated 
as the Harappa Culture. i 

- Scepticism and doubt clouded the question 
of the Indian character of the culture—and it 
had been thought to be Sumero-Indian, Irano- 
‘till a joint team ofthe Indian} 
and foreign scholars established beyond 
doubt that this early culture was truly Indian’ 
in origin and Character,14 l 

Besides, we have cited; several authorities 
and evidences in Chapter I of our paper to ! 
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show that thé Indian culture is the earlier one 
and that the Sanskrit language arose in in India 
and was not imported from outside. Hence it 
seems legitimate to hold that the Aryans and 
the Dravadians were the original inhabitants 
of India. . : 
The Dravadian languages have many Indo- 
Aryan characteristics, borrowed at all periods 
from Sanskrit, Middle’ Indo-Aryan, 
modern IndoeAryan. And the Indo-Aryan 
has also borrowings from the Dravadians.15 
( Middle Indo-Aryan—Prakrta or the 
language of the “natural? menor of the 
_ masses, Modern Indo-Aryan grew from the 
substratum of the Middle Indo-Aryan between 
the 10th and the 12th Century A. D., Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages are Bengali, Hindi, 
Oriya, Assamese, .Gujrati, Marathi, Punjabi, 
Kashmiri, Sindhi, etc. The earliest writers 
in Modern Indo-Aryan language used ‘the 
popular ` language Abahat’tha in writing 
_ Titeratures.16 ) , 2 
There is evidence toshow that all the 
“Indian languages. arose from the Indo- 
European (group of ) languages and that they 
. originate:from the Sauskrit or the intermixture 
_of the Sanskrit’ and the Dravadian languages, 


a fact which will be helpfulin establishing’ 


our premisé linguistically that the earliest 
dwellers in India were both the Aryans and 


the Dravadians." Though Grierson brings 
Munda into the picture, this tribe,so far as 
we know, has had no influence on Indian 
languages. 


There are in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and’ 
in Pali construction—in which the first number 
of a compound is’ a participle ( we think this 
as a.verb used as an adjective Tadd hitpratyaya 
—A-+the Sanskrit root Gama+ Kta and. not 
like a ‘running man’ dhabamanah Narah’ where 
the pratyaya is ‘matupa’ or ‘batupa’,) and the 
second a noun which is notthe (syntactic ) 
subject of the participle [e. g. agata  Kale—at 


t 2 ; ` 


“unyp”’—the 


and - 


“used in echoing § sense ‘and not in the. 
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the time of { his ) having come Jas cited 3y 
Emeneau. This is- all: parallelto tze pan- 
Dravadian construction in which a predication: 


‘ending in an adjectivized or nominalized form 
‘of a verb is an attribute construction 


with a 
following noun :—[e, g.” Kota a : m }uncvd 
thought (unyp) which we 
(a:m )have thought (un cvd); } is adjec 
tive form of the past-paradigm. ]17 Eere tae 
comparison is some what farfetched—the first 
“thought” is nota participle and the lest 


. “thought” is a verb. And Emeneat cla:m 


that the Indo-Aryan tentatives in the dir ection 
of this construction ( in all probability under 
Dravadian stimulus) are an ‘Indiarizaticn, 
for there is nothing parallel to it elsewhere 
in Indo-European. This shows that the Indo- 
Aryan Language was not. subject to any ex- 
traneous influence. 

Emaneau refers to Bloch for the echo-ward 
Construction .j in all the three families of langu- 
ages, Indo-Aryan, Dravadian, and Muzda aad 


draws | our attention, in this connection, to his 
version in this regard and that of other Indian 


Scholars in the field in 1938-_echovrord is : 
“and the like? e. g., “puli gili’—“tigers and 
the like”—there are many variations, taougk it 
is notable that nearly all the Drevadian 


. languages have “gi”.18 But itisa matter of 


investigation if there i is the use of “g™ in che 
Munda language, further i in Sanskrit and in tae 
Modern Indo-Aryan the echo-word is. noticed, 


but they are not in the sense of “and tke. like” 


as in “Dravadian —“puli gili—tigers and tae 
like”, besides ‘pu’-and “gj” are not eckoing. 

In Sanskrit “Farfarayate—playing, (2 small- 
fsh }'; “Patatpatanti-flying (a -flaz )’~in 
both the cases the second words. has been 


. erse of 
“and the like” and j in Bengali also ` ( ànukur- 
x nek. 
Savda )—échow ords, - jingles i= Jata — 


water “(here the vowel i In both the cases is the 
same ) and the second word is its echc ony, 
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likewise: “baitai. book” here also the second 
word is the.echo of the first word .only.19 

So we notice that the Sanskrit and its 
derivative Indian languages maintain a dis- 
tinctive speciality. 
LITZRARY ELEMENTS, 
WCRSHIPS :— E 
` This fact points to the growth and develop- 


RITES AND 


mezt of culture and it goes to characterise the / 


tracition, or in other words, the synthesis of 
langaages begets the synthesis of cultural 
system. ` Religion is the potent and ` effective 
facior in organizing this cultural system. The 


telizion as conceived todayisa pattern of 


‘exit“ence, and the pattern of the ordinary way 


of ¿fe as well as the attitude to life of the 
“necural” people in different behavioural 


.situztions father the folkcult and the folk ~ 


literature. Thus the folkcult and the folk 
litecature of Bengal and of other regions in 
InGa grew, from the synthesis of Aryo- 
Drzvadian culture and languages as well. 


With regard to the particularity of linguistic. 


factt, Paul Thieme opines that its concern is 
wit2 history that grows- and continues from 
a ucique event, unrepeatable, unless by an 


accJent—its uniqueness is not of ithe individu: ' 


al rature—the arbitrariness is derived from so- 
cier and is kept alive by social. conventioas. | 
Comparing languages therefore, means 


corcparing social and traditional conventions, 


e. ç- religious mythology, icgal institutions, 
cultural-patterns.20. 

-“n folk literature often the gods are 
buranised, they are not always the gods of 


begzen and the deities of temples but are 


huran beings with the qualities of gods or 
gocs personified. ‘There can be no question 
tha: religion in its wider sense has been a vital 
par: of the organization of the various Asian 
socio-cultural systems............ if religion seen 
ins broadest sense offers an approach to 


reaiy—at least to the way in which reality is 


l changes, 


‘human 


: immortatality 


‘therefor 
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perceived by the various cultural systems 
developing in Asia.”21 Spencer here speaks. 
ofa time after the spread of the Western 
civilisation in India and when the, continental - 
Asia was influenced by it. But in olden times, 
eversince the foreign i invasion, by phenomenol 
natural calamities, different trade 
links and the intercourse with different, peoples 
the gods. of the scriptures were: invested with 
attributes ( while not forgoing their 
essential divinity ) and evidently the process of 
change . must operate within the frame work 


` built by such concéption of reality. 


We bave already shown in chapter two of 
our paper that the idea of the summum bonum 
of. life of the vedic -people took shape in the 
matrix of necessity—almost the entire Rgveda . 
Samhita and the portions of the other vedas 

‘and even those of Upanisats portray a popular 


mode of living. The Veda jidealises — 
monogamic marriage for such marriage makes 
firm the conjugal love.22 Chastity and. 


devout love are : desired by the husband from 
the wife when the fozmer wishes: absolute love 
from the latter : ; 
“Abhitwamanujaiena dadhasi mama 
Vasasa Yatha so mama Kevala nanyasam 
‘Keertayacca na."23 A Vedic Sage pråys 
through progeny.24 Veda ` 
advocates cooperative living principle and 
unity among the members of the family as also 
the community prayer or worship around 
domestic fire.25 Atbarva Veda extols even an 
humble cot the residents of which are Rtavan 
( literally law abiding—whose way of living i is 
in accordance with the ‘standard specified 
in the Vedas ).26 and such home is 
considered divins and poetically fancied as 
alake wheré grows the lotus by the Vedic 
Sage-Poets.27 For the nutritive value of the 
cows’ milk, the cows have been held divine 
and have been given the position of gods 
like Bhaga and Indra.28 The beauty: of the. 
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bat isas much delightful to- the sight as 
much as is-the beauty ina maiden,29 the 
` above is’some of-the materials that constitute 


Vedic ‘Rta, in modern sense, the code of con- 


duct of living or: Dharma. 
“It is thus not sufficient to treat religion as 
` an isolate. ` Tt is rather to be seen as a human 
institution and asa mode of thought as well 
- both arising’. with a socio-cultural 
matrix.” 30 l l 
Judged in the above context, folk literature 
of Bengal, at least a part of which is well 
worth attention and systematic study, has for 
its matrix a major portion of the Vedas and 
-consequently the Puranas. 
The Vedas and the Puranas do nat always 
speak of the gods and „men of an idealised 


“heaven butof the mundane world as well.’ 


‘They are not merely concerned with principle 
and moralrule governing and working the 
“supersensuous’’ but the workings and actions 
of this world. /Thus Vedic-Puranic substratum 
is no spatial or temporal, but itis universal 
and: permanent and hence it is a great tradi- 
tion, at least from the historico-socia] point of 
view, inspiring the ‘hearts: of the folk in 
untutoréd and unsophisticated language. even 
if the songs they sing in-honour of their. faith 
in uncouth melody. The subject .would be 
considered at length with illystrative, references 
in the concluding chapter of our thesis. . 
This change in the conception of religion 


has been-brought about. in a historic process, © 
notwithstanding the fact that the -process of | 


‘Westernization which also works in the sphere 
` -produced some complications. 


- the. religious outlook which is here more 
manifest in its physical aspect than in the 
fegion of faith and belief. Perhaps this 
‘change Jed Vivekananda to: declare : : 

“You willbe nearer ito heaven ae 
football than through the Geeta.” 


_ popular folkcult. 
Changed melieu brings about a change in - 


the ` 


Here’ 
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sincerity‘in religion and activity are stressed 
more thanthe ritualistic ` observances or 
practices and conventional religious 
emotion. 

Further, Vivekananda was the pizneer to 
bring about a change, transforming tradi- 
tional monesteries world intoi -nstituttons for 
the service of humanity. Tne idea, Lowever, 
bas nothingto do with ancient religicus 
practice, The emphasis on physica] exercise 
seems clearly Western in origin, but althouzh 
Vivekananda borrows, he makes the borrow- 


: ings fit in and harmonize with the true concep- 


tion of man as.the most exalted creation— 


- which means in Hindu Sense, the omnizreserce 


of God or in other words, Gog is all 
pervasive. é 

None the Jess, the speciation of zhe Ris 
qof the  Aranyakas) emerges:— Tat 
twaindsi—So ham or man’s identity with the 
Supreme Being {of the Upanisat }. The 
definitive attribute of man as the most exalted. 
creation alone amounts to holding man as the 
nearest analogue to God which is clearly a 
Christian conception :— 

Plato rationally views eternity, xe says : 
“God wished the created world to resemble the 
intelligible one as far as possible. ` Now, it was 
not possible for it tobe eternal, and the 
nearest analogue to eternity which He could 
provide ‘was to make “a moving image of 
eternity- "31 

Our justification for bringing in all these 
analogies, is to bring home the process of 
diffusion of the .Vedic-Puranic tradition into 
Jn the instances cited above, 
it is intended to show that the ancient ~eligicus 
practices may have a new suit of cloches but 
essential reality of the Hindu religion 
is not thereby eclipsed or undermined. 


The major part of the folk traditioa—in its 





` rites, customs, belief, and religion.as expressed. 
orally orin writing—spontaneously—che folk 


4i4 


literature ; however varied, fragmentary, and 
scattered they may - bein speculation or 
thought and in languages ; is a diffusion of 
the Vedic—Puranic tradition. We have made’ 
an attempt here below to treat briefly the 
prccess of the evolution of the Hindu tradition 
tigt from the time of the Vedas. , 
The folk literature of Bengal is represented 
by:— ballads, _ balladries, ‘songs, tales. 
“spsendoepic” ( Mangal Kavya, perhaps so far 
it Fas not been included in the folk literature 
of Bengal for their method of © presentation, 
bux none, the less, they are exclusively meant. 
for the folks (latties) and sung in a market place 
in cheir assembly and to their satisfaction with 
razis and perhaps Sanskrit tags at times by the 
sirzers ) narratives ( in praise of different folk 
de<ies with which is associated or to which is 
apzended the.efficacy of listening to the Kavya 
suzg )—Verse (in couplets, of, generally, 
trinetre or dimetre ) and often. prosè as their 
media. ( We have -presented specimens of 
some of these Kavyas, collected mostly from 
the unpublished manuscripts, in the concluding 
chcpter of our thesis). It will be wrong to 
secalarize a fairly large part of the folk litera- 
turs of Bengal having its origin ib the synthesis. 
of Vedic-Puranic, and primitive . ‘religious 
tradition.. l ' , eS 
Apart from the highly subtle view of the 
_ Vedanta philosophy ‘One without an equal’, 
the-e is the mythical side which has the force 
` of history, even when concerned with the story 
of zivine incarnations, the ethos being intended 
to vrovide a code of conduct governing the. 
, folzlife. . ' 
dane: itcan be said that India has 
| gever been oriented towards historic time, a 
de~2lopment which can be fairly readily 
uncerstood, when the other-worldly quality of 
the Indian ethos is considered. But on the 
otzer-hand, there is the . element of myth as 
hiscory, meaning that whether the concern is 
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` seqq) and so tosome degree to 


for the Buddha, the God Visnu, the Puranas, 
or whatever, the element of the myth comes to 
have the force of history (we . have ‘discussed, 
in detail, in the previous chapter what do the 
time and hist ory denote-in Hindu philosophy— 
vide The Modern Review, November, 1978 et | 
govern, if 
not events directly, at least the behavioural 
associations which precipitate events.”32 ` 
At least these myths provide a rationale for : 
behaviour—a set of rules guiding the way of 
life; certain chapters of the Puranas depict 
the horror awaiting the wrong doer in the 
shape of different hells like a cinematographic _ 


montage. The | Vedic people were also 
susceptible tothe idea of sin; in Rgveda 
sage Kutsa, sonof the sage Angira; 


apprehending evil generating froma life led 
disorderly or apprehending sin due tothe non-* 
observance, of the Rta(or the moral law, 
subsequently termed as Dharma—in the later 
period ) of the Vedas, prays fervently unto 
Agni to relieve us’ from the sin to make us 
reatise what we are worth spiritually ( though 
literally this portion of the Rik means: show 
us the way to wealth and prosperity ) :— 
“Apa nah Sosucadadhamagne Susugdhya- 


-rayim Apa nah sosucadham”’33 


The Puranas impart moral lessons which 
appear to be parochial and non-historical. For 
they fail to have a practical application ‘in a 
changed sociai melieu, but the lessons, never 
the less, provide a stimulus to an 
in the social world. . 

As said before,an obvious accuracy of 
historical faith is not to be looked for in the | 
Puranas—no, not even regarding f 
religions. j 

In China andthe.area infiuenced. by 
Chinese civilisation history is used to buttress. 
a concept of morality and, yet it evinces a little 
concern for the historical truth.34 

We set forth the above argument, for- our 


economic life 


other - 
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‘avowed purpose is to establish the Vedic- 
Puranic tradition as the source of a consider- 
able portion of Bengali folklore and litera- 
ture—we have attempted to discern the histori- 
‘cal spirit from the myths inthe Puranas—for 
history has a continuity—and the history of 
the Purana i is legendary—often fictional, yet 
contains.a truth which is more potent than the 


facts of life as argued by the English critic 


Phillip Sydney and others. 

This history of the Puranas survives in ‘the 
Bengali folk literature. Notwithstanding the 
fact of Sectarian fragmentations, „the older 
Puranas profess one god in the symbolic 
representation of tbe ‘trio’—Visnu, Brahma, 
and Maheswara in- nursing, ! creation, and 
annihilation—those are all tbe outcome. of 
human mood according as the respeċtive spirit 
of acceptance ‘of God to what or to whom he 
volunteers tobe committed with. the like 
modus operandi of his actions of - life. It has 
. been stated’ by Lord Krsna in the 
he bestows the spirit-of devotion on a devotee 


for the image ( aspect ) the devotee choses to - 


worship—i. e., God is tthe goal ‘for any and 
` every approach made by a devotee—like goal 
for the like.approach <— - 
“Yo Yo Yam Yam 
Sraddhayaarcitumicchhati Tasya 
Sraddhamtameba bidadhamyaham” 


tanum ‘bhaktah, 
tasyacatam 


=, Sataya Sraddhaya yuktastasyaradhana 
mechate Labhate tata’ ‘Kaman maiba bihitan 
hitan”35 


‘The objective - ‘side of the religion ( ritual ) 

’ operates within the frame work of necessity :—. 
the ‘offering of ghee to the fire ‘symbolises or 
indicates generation of cloud, obviously the 


motive is fecundity, making of gifts represents . 


-equidistribution, observance of vows means the 
regulating of the way in life, worship of deities 
indicates that the worshipper. is am aesthete- 
ritual entails art. 


To sum up our argument connected with 


sense, is an end product which 
` totality of rituals, 


Geeta that- 


. pre-requisite: for the 
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the mood, attitude to life of the devotees or 


., worshippers etc., we quote Prof: Geertz : 


“Every religious system, in a synzhronic 
consists of a 
symbols, and elements of 


value. This is‘ over side of.the retigion, 


COST N Swe eee etme cents cece ene ee nce tee nee nenerenne wrsensaesaenera 


The formal and observable aspects of rəligicn 
in Asia, or indeed in the West, can be readi.y 
described ; ; it is the covert aspect, 'the moor, 
the atmosphere, the essentially bidden dimen: 
sion which require exposition.°36 

The essence ofthe Vedic teaching is thet 
the world is an illusion, the only truth is tke 
Supreme Being—One without an equal and 
Vis-a-Vis this teaching, when the Puranas s, Et 
least covertly, emanate Vedic tradition, a 


. question may crop up: how are there i in the 


Vedas and in the Puranas the magic, curing 
ails as well as black magic capable of doing 
harm, and the prescription of the performancs 
òf rituals to avert misfortunes and oiher ` 
Smarta Karmas or bencficial arid pio is acts 
etc. (details ofall this with illuszrativa 
references are given in the following pages `? 
The reason is not far to seek. These are ths 
coordinating forces capable of orgenizing 
institution of orders and ‘individuab—th2 
formation of society 
and for the generation of norms tkereo-. 
Among the example of duties enjoinzd by 
the Vedas or the Puranas, already cited, in 
brief, like the observance of Vows, perfor- 
mance of sacrifices ( offering of Ghee to fre- 
etc.), making gifts ; offering of oblations to the 


Manes are a binding principle helping growth, 


of a clan. So among Hindus the’ performanco 
of the rituais and finding their reality in an 
impersonal cosmic conception appear to run. 


' parallel. 


“It can probably be agreed that sore ele- 
ment of supernaturalism is a basic prerequisite 
to any religious system in the narrower or 


ins itutional sense. -Thus the Hindu who sees 
the world of phenomena as illusory, who 
possesses as an essentially atheistic: orientation, 
-finding his reality in an impersonal cosmic. 
All may still perform rituals in order to- avert 
misfortune. Parallels to this kind of ‘“beha- 
viozral situation are seen everywhere and it is 


here where the distinction between religion and 


magic, the otherworldly and this-worldly 
corcern become hard to separate”37 
Folklore is a popular 
culiural history of India and to study folk 
literarure we must first stress this foundation 
which consists in factors or norms ‘rooted in 
popular faith. Folk means of course the ‘mass 
of people or their aggregation living ina 
freirdly atmosphere, with a knowledge of a 
composite civilisation descending to them in 
unw-itten or written tradition. The composite 
civilisation, in this context, means the urban 
civilisation extending to the rural 
inciuding it as offshoot or the Vice-Versa. The 
age-sgation is of both educated and uneduacted 
pecple. The tradition spoken of: is necessarily 
popular surviving as it does the. contamination 
which must have, from time to time, nedea- 
` vouted to overcome its spirit. Modern socio- 
antiropologists have attempted to 


primitive and Vedic, and also an educated and 
unecucated. 


=harati, while EE. the concept of | 


Hint a religion of the Modern Indian intellec- | 
‘applied to. 


tuals and the common parlance 
_expressing their views, analyses the modern 
jarecns like modernization, universalization, 
Sanssritization, etc.38 “For the 
decades, both Indian and Western social scien- 
tists have been making use of such terms as 
the ‘great Tradition’ versus the ‘Little Tradi- 
tior, as well as Hinduization, Sanskritization, 
Westernization, modernization, parochialism, 
-o1, indeed, parochialization as against univer- 


foundation of the . 


world and 


classify - 
these different traditions as urban and..rural,. 


past three 
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the term, the im- 
and inter- . 


salization. But whatever 
plication is always one of contrast 
action between units of greater and lesser 
magnitude. Ontheone hand there- is the. 
village, the community: in isolution, with its 
particular set of beliefs and customs, on the 
other, there is the impact of the deeply. rooted 
historical trandition, the civilisation and its 
ethos.”39 But as Bharati. explians, the- 


„difference between two sets of terms as units 


of greater and lesser magnitude, perhaps his 
explanation , complicates the  issue—the 
‘magnitude’ may be both linguistic and spritu- 
al and when either of the magnitudes is great its 
constituent’ field cannot ‘be parochial or little ; 
the theory or -the view of Absolu- 
tism of the Vedanta philosophy, adopted by a 
group of a particular sect, the Baul of Bengal,.. 
‘may be their behavioural situation is different 
and the language as well, but is their View, 
spiritually, of lesser magnitude? Similarly 
has the great traditional approach of love, 
to the personal God Krsna which apears in’ 
the Bhagavata’ .Purana and  difiused ‘into a 
little tradition in Sahajiya and Goudiya 
Vaisnava cult orin the Sufi cult, a lesser 
magnitude spiritually ? This love approach 
to God, spiritually, has a universal philosophi- 
cal appeal’ and has eee a large 
connotation. ” , 
‘Little tradition appears ther fore to mean a` 
change in maùner and notin the pattern of 
the great tradtion. l a i 
E anssi those .possessing a tribal back- 
ground may assume the ways of their more > 
respected Hindu neighbours, absorbing so 
much of the Hindu customs that their tribal 
lore becomes a part of local or regional Hindu 
lore.40 Here Bharati ` seems to: be more 
definite in his interpretation, because of the 
indelible tribal colour, the absorption of the 
element remains regional—here it is definitely 
parochiat and the tradition is the little tradi- 
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tion. PN l: 

Cohn in 1959, Gould i in 1962, and Staht in 
1963 attempted at an elaboration of this 
point. ` 

Sanskritization, 
more complicated issue. It involves . certain 
problems as it does not aim at the - 
Sanskrit alone but at the 


acceptance - and 


_ adoption of certain habits epitomized in the ` 


Sanskrit language, its hieratic literature, and 
the centuries-old practices associated with it. 
The practices - founded onthe  sacredotal, 
Sanskritic tradtion—on the patterns, in short, 
related to the acts of Brahmins.41 


A process of _tradtional descent: is also 


found operative anthropologically even in case | 


` ofa group of persons, among whom a strict 
parochialism is maintained in respect of 
behaviour, custom, and locality or: 


of a clan. 


“A ‘Gotra’ is a: .patrisib with a mythical | 
aseer . 


founder at its apex, usually a Rsi or. 
* who recorded and reported a branch ofthe 
Veda. The Gotra is an exogamous - unit; 
women assume their husbands’ Gotra on 
. marriage ;. the -Gotra cuts across religious 


lines : Muslims and Jains as well as Christians - 


have Gotras due to their Hindu ancestry.”42 
This is a Vedic as well as a Puranic tradition. 
Karppe classifies folklore into seven groups : 
literary, mythological, anthropological, ritua- 
listic, historico-geographical, Psycho-analytical, 
and functional, to this we add the philological 
„aspect of it which we havealready _briefly 
discussed. Indian folklore is 
related to the spritual background of the Indian 
people and against such a backdrop the deve- 
lopment and growth of Indian culture has taken 
place, and therfore to study folk literature of 
Bengal, a constituent part of the ‘Indian 
literature, we must first reconstruct the spiri- 
tual history of the Indian people with the help 
of whatever material available to us in, 
3 


`. _* ` ponents 
-onthe otherhand, isa 


study of . 
- society. 


_ knowledge ; in the 


the area. , 
This is the background of ihe establishment 


` subjects as religion and philosophy, 


inseparably | 


. society, there is 


eur 
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quest: forthe integrating ` elements aad the 
unifying force. 

‘According to A.M. Espinosa, the com- 
of folklore are beliefs, customs, 
proverbs, legends, tales, songs, riddles, magic, 
ceremonies, etc.,. of the primitive, -ilieterate 
folk as_ well as ofthe masses of civilized 
We might wellask: are no. the 
illeterate people ` civilised? Perhaps by 
civilized, Spinosa means the sophisticated 
or he refers here tothe people who havs 
acquired traditional. popular: knowledg: 
through, experience as opposed to sc-entifiz 
earlier chapter ( vide 
our papers published in the Modern Esview, 
Calcutta, November, | 1978 et. seqg.) cf 
our paper, we have, in’ connection vith tke 
Chronology of the Puranas, tried to establisn 
how ancient Vedic tradtion has been evolved 
into poupular Puranic tradition makizg the 
Puranas to the Indians popular gospels. in 


which they can repose their faith for 4avirg 


reassurance of their lives and living. The 
epics and the Puranas.......... ee. have been 
influencing the life of the people thorcughout 
the centuries and are valuable as- supplyirg 
materials for the critical study-of such diverse 
Salkloze 
and ethnology, literature and sciences, history 
and geography, politics and sociology.43 

To classify or to outline a  literatzre, the 
basic- ‘social conditions ( particularly the socio. 
religious conditon ; because the concept of 
religion is ever changing, as we have discussed 
before, by a gradual infusion, in increasing 
measure, of the popular element ) must be 
Studied. 

The Vedas are also.a pophit litera; are n 
the sense that they penitrated to all lsvels of 
no. record of a pre-Vecic 
literature nor is there any proof of its existence 
( although B. G. Tilak mentions of ‘Craldecn 


Vedas ) and we cannot trace the erigi of the - 
Vedic tradition. 


43£ 


The aiccalation:: may be arose that the 
tracction . was ` acquired from nature and, 
gaiced excellence by degrees ir. accordance. 
with the development and refinement of the 
merzal culture 6n the ‘psychological’ and 
antkropological principle. 
on cadition excellently discusses this point: 

Physical sensation develops into sensuality, 
senszality into - emotion and 
feelizg and feeling into- sensibility. When 
this -ensibility gets sharpened, the imaginative 
facty is heightened as.a kind of end-product. 
Thi is perhaps the basic process of the change 
in the ` concept of peligion—reuieion in its 
brosdest sense. 


‘Falk’ a Vedic term means faunas E TT 


tion, and the earlier Mandalas of the Rgveda, 


Mar-iatas 1—IX, contain mantras and stress | 


sacricial rites. The prosody of the. mantras 
charges in Mandala X as well as the tone 
therzof though the spirit and reverence. remain 
the same. : 

. Iz Mandala. x Stuti. or Peuloey~ 
into prominence and the stress is laid on gods 
Visca and Rudra. Subsequently the 
turn zo sort of songs , and these songs cons- 
tituts the Sama Veda. -And in the’ eulogy 

‘the Sowels are long-sounded. ` Here, we notice 
the emotion is in the upper key. . 


f The emotion is found to be inthe upper“ 
_key in the devotional songs ‘of the _Bauls of | 


Bengal for in their songs the vowels are tong 
soucied, Viz., Guru .go-praying unto their 
mat-god, the Guru or the spiritual guide: in 
avoime or the sound measuring instrument 
the indicator ' needle, in all cases where the 
vow=s are sounded ( melodiously with emo- 
tion °, will point ‘to higher number ( We feel 
the Eslp of this type of instrument is a must to 


study the spirit and emotion of the Bengali. ` 


Folt. devotional songs, so far it has- not been 
felt 5y any of the scholars working in this 
’ direxion ). 


. Cox in his treatise 


‘emotion into 


“Bengal : 
Example | of the literary riddles can be found . 
in the songs in Old ` Bengali book. Charyya 


‘metaphors _ 
human beings, or to represent a situation in a 


comes ` Reveda BK.X, and about a dozen dialogues ; ` 


Stuties. 


with tapas or 


. vedic people 
dies, he becomes a resident in heaven and there. - 
, he lives.in immortaiity and joy, such a man. is- 
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Strangways analyses the musical note of the 
Stuties of the Vedas44.: There isa notice of 


certain hymns of the nature of riddle meant to . 


be recited in the wit. combat atthe end. ofa 
sacrifice inthe BK.X45 and they are . the 
source material or the great tradition found 


diffused in folk riddles composed or proposed , 
by punsters often in the form of couplets or in. | 
some form of rhymed verse in colloquial rustic l 

( folk ) language, words spelt;as pronounced— o 


spoken language generally of the villages of i 
. “Cenrtal Standard”46 Bengal. , 


There are two classes of riddles current in 
1) folk mddle, ii) Literary- riddle. 


Charyya Viniscaya discovered by Pandit Hara 
Prasad Sastry—in these riddle—like songs, 
are used painting the plight of 


life. 
“There are two ealleetions of riddles in 


but the largest and the most interesting ,group- 
are speculative pieces springing from the new 
religious situation—one is a hymna in praise of 
faith, one describes the ascetics and other deals 
self-mortification, - while the 
remainder, eleven in number, form the fountaid 
head of Indian Philosophy”’.47 .- 

THe dialogues referred to above may well be 


the source of Bengali’ Tarja’—a decadent form ` 


of the abstract philosophic dialogues ` finding 


. purgation in examplary mythical events and. 
It is an instance of parochializa- ` 


characters. 
tion, linguistically considered, while the Spirit, 


colour, and tone maintain the -standard of. 
universality. 


_The vedic tradition attaches importance to 
the offering of oblations to the ‘manes. The 
believe that when a pious man 


i 
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called Pitri ( father). Thata pious man 


becomes a resident in heaven after his death— ` 
this idea descends to the Puranas in a different ` 


form altogether: In the Puranas so many hells 
and the plight. of the sinners there 
illustrated by so'many stories. In the Atharva 
“Veda we notice mention of hells-AV. VIII. 2. 


24.; VIIL 4.3, 17 and a- region called hell’ 
in AV. XIL ` 4.36; ui. 14.3; V. 19.3; 
VIII, 2.24; etc.. 


In chapter-on Religion i in the Folk life of 
Bengal, Dr. Sur reiterates that the ire of” the 
gods and fear of divine retribution lurk in the 
minds of the folk in respect of alf their activi- 
_ ties, social, domestic, and spiritual.48 

The punishment for slaugttering a 
Brahman’s cow and for doing harm unto a 
Brahmana is given in AV. V, 19. - 

-The rear of retribution would haunt the 
minds of the Vedic Rsis. In the following 
: Anuvaka God is approached objectively for a 


relief from the sin, the present birth entails, as 


the result of the action of the previous birth or 
_the sin generated from the action of the present - 
' birth. Prayer is offered unto God witb the 
' utterance of Swaha to safe guard the intrusion 


of enemies outraging the sanctity of the 
mind.49 ss 
“Twan soma tanukrdvyo dwesobhya 
_ ‘nyakrtebhya uru Yanta’ ` si _ Varuthan 
swaha , 


‘Jusano apturajyasya Vetu Swaha’yam?50 


Rsi Brahma.speaks of the supreme surveillance 


are. 


i E 439 

“Brtiannesamadhisthata antikajJivu 

. . pasyati 

Ya stayanmanyate caranta sarva deva idarı 

. Vidoh’ > 

Yastisthati carati yacca Vancati Yon layam 
carati Yah prankam 

Dwou Sam nisadya. Yanmantrayete raja tod 

Veda Varunastuteezah’”51 

Even the plants, trees and ` enima‘s 
are regarded as objects of greet 
reverence in the RY: Sage Varu, son of tke 
‘sage Angira while advising to offer hymn cf 
praise unto Indra includes the latter’s 30rse:, 

the symbol of strength and energy, as ths 

objects of reverence as well.52 O Herts 

_( medicinal herbs ), you . parasites of tke 
Ashwaththa tree ( Ficus religiosa ), locited on - 
_the Palasha tree as you are kind to the 
` patients you deserve enuey and the cift cf 


7 cows.53 


The trees; that “are bearing fruis ard 
those that are barren, trees that carry Howe-s 
and those without, produced by J upiter, protest 


~-us from sin.54 And let the herbs‘protect ts 


from the sin generated from an imprecation or 
from the displeasure or anger of the gods, us 
well as from the Scepter of Yama and tLe Disk 
of Varuna.55 | 

The great > tradition of the Poráias of 
allegorically presenting the code o’ conduct 
for leading lives alter the Vedic injuactiors, 
has given wayinthe folk tradition to the 
practice of directly asking pardon, for < wrorg 


of the all pervasive God—nothiag .is beyond His done, ofa tree, of a piece of stone, of — river 


, knowledge, as He is omnipresent . and 
omniscient nothing remains hidden from Him. 


No wrong can be done stealthily by aman as. 


the gods are ubiquious andi all-knowing. And 
Varuna, the king is the (unseen ) third one 
among the two conspiring secretly (for 
committing an act of sin ) and, Varuna watches 
, them at their repose and watches as well ‘their 
secret and normal movements :— 


: by performing simple vows, 


( supposed to be invested with divinit? ), ard 
self-immolaticn 
and .byan approach, inspired by tne fecr 
complex, to the images befitting the moocs 
and attitudes or the behavioural situations. 

In “Patua Sangeet$56 or! Patua ‘Art “songs 
_Of-a class of professional craftsmen of Souta- 


_ Western part of West Bengal (Viz, the distrist 


of Midnapore ), the punishment in the nell for 


aa 


diff-rent sins is depicted. The paintings bear 
witcsss to their belief in after life of a sinner— 
the velief has the impress of a rustic crudity 
which ruias anid disfigures the lofty conceptions 
emtodied inthe Vedas andthe Upanisats, 
starped indelibly as it is by rusticism. 


Cuite a number of ( Mantra ) magical spells ` 


are “ound in the Rgveda. They are found in 
the Puranas as well--Dirghatama’s blindness 
was cured by the utterance of a mantra. This 
we have referredto in Chapter I of our 
proisgomena. 

Mantras are found in the Rgveda praising 
the <lants for their efficacy in curing diseases’ 
(We have cited already ), for overpowering 
the =nemies57, for ‘turning away Raksasa58, 
for scaring away the foeS9, for removing 
distzess and poverty60, for making the 
wearons of the enemy in active60, . for' curing 
leprosy.. with a herb61. for curing fever62, 
for baffling the purposes or the evil of the 
malignant ones.63 etc, etc, rain is invoked . by 
the ~edic sages.64 

TEis great tradition, a deeprooted belief 


embodied in the Sanskritic and the Sanskritized - 


cultcre of India is turned into magical couplets 
Corin some form. of verse) in the rustic 
speech, usually percolating through tantrik 
praczice, These couplets 
Kakaca or mantras for curing’ails like the 


effec: of snake venom, rain invoking songs, | 


etc. as also into the black magic. 

Matsya Purana prescribes means for temov- 
ing zrought. 65 f 

The thief India being employed by the 
minister of Gouda to kidnap the child, Louson, 
charied the magical incantation throwing or 


spri_kling particles of earth (dust) in all: 


l direztions, raised by a rat, to invoke deep sleep 
for me dwellers of the city.66 


Zach vedic institutions can be referred to a 
Bral-mana containing charms or spells(Mantra). 
Thess Vedic institutions are Rgveda, Samaveda 


_ meditation. 


include amulets- - 
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and Yajurveda. th the Brahmanical period. 
another institution grew up .to train the 
priests «and a number of more charms or 
incantations were added as a result whereof a 
separate text book came into being which is 
the Atharva Veda. These Brahmanas ` and 
Aranyakas are ritualistic, and in the Upanisads 
they are philosophical. Aranyakas emphasize 
the observance of secrecy and are studied in 
the forest retreats of the religions away from 
the towns and cities.67 

This tradition of seclution gave rise toa’ 
class, of people :who devoted their lives to 
philosophical speculation —-Tapascaryya and 
There are references to such 
Sanyasis in other scriptures as well.68 Instan 


ces: are found in the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. i 
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JAI SINGH AND SYSTEM - 
| JADUNATH SARKAR .- 
( Reprint fpom Modern Review oi 1907 ) 


INTRODUCTION . 
Hitherto I ‘have given only translations 

from the Persian, placing the Mughal and 

Maratha accounts side by side, reserving my 


_ comments for the notes, and without: breaking ` 


in up-on the flow of narrative of the source- 
histories. But with the struggle between Jai 
Singh and Shivaji we reach an episode which 
has a wealth of historical information of the 
highest value 
‘account of the campaign and 
compiled from Mughal official reports (waqua, 
‘news-letters ), givenin the Alamgirsamah, a 


negotiations 


work completed in 1688 A. D. and approved . 


by Aurangzib. Secondly, the . Despatches 
‘that passed between Jai Singh in the -Deccan 
and Aurangzib at Delhi, have been discovered 


by me ina Persian manuscript uf the Notional ` 


Library of Paris. We have, besides, the 
Dilkasha and the Tarikh-I-Shivaji. Khafi 
Khans. history, as usual,’ merely repeats the 
Alamgirnamah. It would be tiresome to the 
sreader to go through a full translation of 
such extensive materials. 

Ia ‘this chapter, therefore, I shall- depart 
from.my previous practice and ‘present a 
history in my own words, but on the basis of 
a digest of all these sources. The Despatches 
throw a full and interesting light on the ideas 
‘and position of Jai Singh, enable us to see 
the varying stages of the eampaing as in a 
mirror,.and help us to realise his full greatness 
asa master of war and  diplomacy,—his 
foresight, — self-possession, resourcefulness, 
and varied ability....... 


First, | there is a very long 


where Prince Muazzam ( afterwards 


JAI SINGH SENT AGAINST SHIVAJI 


Among the promotions and transfezs on 
his‘birthday, 30th September, 1664, Aureagzit 
apppinted Mirza Bajah Jai Shingh to put dowr 
Shivaji. Under him were placed Dilir “haa 
Daud Khan, Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia, Ihntshax 
Khan Shaikhzada, Qubad Khan, Rajah Su er 
Singh Bundela, Kirat Singh (a son of Ini 
Singh ) Mulla Tahia Natia ( A Bijapuri om'e 
who had come over, to the Mughal ), =ajah 
Narsingh-Gaur, Puram Mal Bundela, -zaba-:- 
dast Khan,-Badil Bakhtiar, Barqandaz Kher 
and other officers, commanding in all = 4,60 


. troopers. 


After making the necessary preparations 


_ and collecting his subordinates, Jai SingL iet 


Upper india, crossed thei Narbada at Ind:a 
( 9th January, 1665), observing the state ot 
cultivation on the way for reporting ote 
Emperor, Then he pushed rapidly cr 
southwards, never wasting a day by‘ helting 
except when strong necessity compelled him. 
Burhanpur was reached on the 19th. Here 
he stayed till the 30th to put in orde. the 
baggage and property of the whole army. On 
the 10th February he arrived at Auranzakad 
Skal 
Alam 1.) held court as Viceroy of the Deccan 
In three days Jai Singh finished the- w zk of 
waiting on the Prince, receiving and ‘returning 
the visits of the local officers and nobles, and 
settling some points connected with iis 
expedition. So well did he utilise his, tims 
and so expeditions was his march that, lezving . 
Aurangabad on the 13th February* he ccrived . 





4:3 


at ?una on the 3rd March. Here he at once 
tock over charge from Maharajah Jaswant 
Sinzh, who immediately afterwards (7th March 
started for Delhi, as commanded - by the 
Eorperot....... l 


CHARACTER OF JAI SINGH 


Jai Singh’s career had been one of undim- 
med brilliancy from the day’ when he, 
an orphan of twelve, received his first appoint- 
ment'in the Mughalarmy (1617). Since 
then he had fought under the Imperial banner 
in every part of the empire,—~from ` Balkh in 


Ceztral Asia to Bijapur in the’ Deccan, from | 


Qeadahar i in the West to Monghyr in the, east. 
' Hezcly a year had passed during the ` long 
reign of Shah Jahan, when the Rajput prince 
haz not seen active service somewhere and 
received some promotion for conspicuous merit. 
He marked y had found recognition in 
his being given the command of the van or one 


of:he Wings in the Mughal armies led by - 


Praces of the blood ia camaigns beyynd 
Inzia. Latterly he had commanded in chief. 
In dipfomacy he had a. tained to a success 
surpassing even ‘his victories in the field. 
W-ereever there.was disfficult ordelicate -work 
to be done, the Emperor had only to turn to 
Ja Singh, - A suave speaker, and ` adept in 
“the ceremonial courtesy of the Muslims, a 
master of Turki and Persian. Besides Hindi 
ani Urdu, he was an ideal leader of the com- 
` pcsite army of Afghans-and Mughals, Rajput 
an= Poorbeabs (So says his Despatch 


` (125, b ) TheAlmgirnamah gives the 14th as’ 
the date ( p. 887.) that followed the crescent - 


bazner of the sovereign of Delhi. 
Age and experience had cooled the im- 
pezsous ardour of his youth. He had led the 


*For this sketch of Jai Singh I am indebted — 


tothe Masir-ul- somara; iii. 
Dasha.) 


568, and the 


` and grandson of a tiller of the koil, 
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forlorn hope at the .striming of Mhow,—and ` 
he now used straggem in -preference to. force, 
and corroption in preference to war. His. 
foresight and political cunning his smoothness. 
of tongue and cool calculating self-possession, -` 
were in striking contrast with the inpulsive 
generosity reckless daring, blunt > starightfor- — 
wardness, and impolitic chivalry which we 


.are apt to associate with the word Rajput. , 


And now-this veteran of a hundred fights 
donned his aromour at the age sixty to crush 
a petty chieftain, who in lessthan a dozen | 
years had grown great enough to challenge , 
the prestige of pe empire of Delhi. 


CHARACTER OF SHIVAJ I. 


The Maratha leader was thirty: seven. A 
countriñed youth, who could not. read or 
write, unfamiliar with courts and camps, he 
had yet displayed a native genius for war ` and 
diplomacy, which made him more than a, 
match for the veteran generals and statesmen 
.of Bijapur and Delhi. .A mere jagiradar’s son, 
his arm 
and brein had made hima Chhatrapati : he 
had risen to power and dignity and created 
a kingdom for himself almost our of nothing. ` 
And this, too, in the face of opposition from 
powerful enemies, the Bijapur is in the east, - 
the Mughals,in the north, and the Abyssinians ° 
in the West. AtJast-he had grown ‘so great 
that his potection was sought by European 
traders and Indian chiefs, his alliance was 
bought by Bijapur and ‘Golkonda ‘and wist- 
fully desired by the Mughal viceroy of the 
Deccan, and his hostility dreaded even by 
the “King of kings”, who sat on the Peacock 
Throne of Delhi. 

And he had so used his power that his 
name had become a byword for a wise, 
virtuous and benevolent ruler, one who revived 
the traditions of the reign-of Ramachandra. 


JAI SINGH AND SHIVAJI 


Religion, Hinduism and Islam alike,—found 
its special protector its him, for in $-his heart 
there was a perennial fountain of piety which 
influenced all his daily acts.. He saton the 
throne, but looked upon himself as a ‘mere 
agent or steward of the True King, his Master. 


For one day he had formally made over his 
kingdom to the saint Ramdas, and had then 


been commissioned by him to administer it as 
his vicar or representative. Thus royal power 
meant for him not the indulgence of personal 
caprice, the gratification of the lusts of the 
flesh, nor even the enjoyment of the world’s 


_ pomp and reverence, but stern duty, austere - 


self-control, a Strict calling of himself to 
account. In all that he did he felt himself. ` 


AS EVER IN HIS GREAT TASK MASTER’S 
He had created a powerful kingdom, the 
- beginning of an empire. More than that, 
had created a nation out of scattered and 
jarring elements, at a period when none 
else dreamt of it. He had’ raised -his tribe out 
of the dust. His magic touch called forth ail 
that was great in them, and inspired them with 
_ a heroism and self-confidence which ensured 
their success, till, after a century anda half, 
the sceptre dropped from their 
wonder that -they should still cherish his 
memory as their richest „historical legacy, no 
wonder that his name is still. 
` The pillar of a people’s hope, 
‘The centre of a world’s desire ; 
For great as he was in his achievements, he 
was immeasureably greater in the possibilities 
which his brief career of 52 years suggested.” 


JAI SINGH’S POLICY AND STRATEGY. 


It was with no light heart that Jai Singh 

set himself to the task of subduing Shivaji, 

r against whom Bijapuris and rival’ Maratha 

chiefs, Shaista Khan and Jaswant Singht, 
4 , 


he 


grasp, No 


` bhed fears or Bijapur, 


- 345 


toiled in vain. The 
grave of many a reputation : and he kad tke 
failures of his.predecessors before him. Shiva 


. had already established a name for stratagem 


and his Mawalis had measured swords with the 
Mughals on - more than . equal terms. Thea, 


. again, there was the likelihood that the arrival 


of large Mughal’ army in the. Deccar would 
alarm Bijapur and Golkonda and threw them 
into the arms of Shiva to makea “common 
cause against the invader from the norzh. Zai 
Singh, therefore, could, not give undivided 
attention to the Marathas ; he had to keep un 
eye on Bijapur.too. The problem before h:m 
was no easy one. As he himself writes to tue 
Emperor, “not fora moment in. day oz night 
do I seek rest and ease from being busy abcut 
the task on which I have been sent.” © 134,3.) 


-We see from his letters, how he emplcyed all 


the devices mentioned in Hindu Nit:shast-as 
for dealing with an enemy, how wide awake, 
how full of many sided activity he was, how 


_he looked far ahead and how he handled his 


force to cause distraction tothe enemy or 
deal a concentrated blow at a vital poiat. 


In view of his two. enemies,-Jai Singh very 
wisely decided to take upa position between 
both, i. e. in the eastern part of Shiva’s domi- 
nion, whence he could also easily - threaten 
Bijapur,—instead of pushing the war into the 
Western Ghats and the low lands bey ond ( the 
Tal-Kokan ), which were at the same tme 
less favourable for compaigning. So con- 
vinced was he of the wisdom of this plan -hat 
when Aurangzib wrote urging him te make a 
descent into the. Tal-Kokan, he strongly 
objected, and succeeded in carrying Lis peint. 
He knew that if he could strike fataLy at the 
heart of the Maratha kingdom,—P-randaar, 
Lohgarh, and Rajgarh,—the distar: limbs 
would drop down of themséives. 7 


Sacondly, he played upon the hapes aad 


holding forth  ckances of 


Deecan had been the ` 


346 ` 


remission or tribure and removal of the 
Emzeror’s displeasure, if the Sultan aided the 
Mughals and thus clearly proved his want of 
connexion with Shiva. Thirdly; Jai Singh 
arranged to distract his enmey is attention. 
and cause diversions. in different and un-. 
expected quarters. Even before reaching 
Aurangabad he had sent two Europeans 
named Francis Mile and Dick(? Diego ) 
Mile (or Mill) to . the western coast with 
letters for the chiefs of the European mer- 
` chants of Goa, Surat and Bombay, inviting 
“= «x to help the Imperialists with their fleet 
and cppose Shiva, who had collected a fleet of | 
“his own { Despatches, 114,). In May še 
Wrote to the ‘Emperor, ` “now that Shiva 
is quite negligent and free from anxiety about 
the wzst coast, if our ships: and boats from- 
the direction of Guzarat make a sudden 
desceat on his maritime possessions, much - 
booty can be secured.” (129. b.) His 
emissaries, Brahmans of Upper India, whose 
persons were held sacred and who, therefore, 
could best travel as heralds and envoys between 
Hindu chiefs,—were sent to the zemindars of 
the Karnatik, to témpt them to help the Mu- 
ghals by threatening Bijapur from the east, to - 
the Crandra Rais, the family from which Shiva 
had wrested the. Jaoli district, and to every 
Maratha who bore a grudge to Shiva or envied 


+ A‘ first I had planned to; march to my 
encampment by way of Tal-Kokan. But 
after arriving in this country I learnt that 
the king of Bijapur was in (Secret) alliance 
with Shiva. IfI went by that path, the ` 
distance of our army from Bijapur-territory — 
would enable these two to form'a firm | 
junction, and all caution and safety would 
be post. Therefore, I decided to quarter 
my army near Saswad, which is those to 
Purandher and other tracts ‘of Sjiva’s and ` 
within easy reach of Bijapur - too.”66 - 

f Despatches, , 117 a. 


t 


` nobles, named + Rana 
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the sudden rise of the Bhonslas.. Afzal Khan’s 
son was given a command and the opportunity 


` of avenging his slaughtered father. “Money 
and Promises of high rank „in the Mughal 
service were Lavishly . employed againat - 


Shivaji’s officers * and feudatories to corrupt 
their loyalty, and‘ with some success. Two - 
(=Rama ) and Hanu- 
want, natives of Supa, who had been serving 
the Rajah of .Chanda,, were ‘secured and 


„employed by Jai Singh as familiar from birth 
‘ with the seat 
. local influence. 


of the warand possessed of ` 


Above all, Jai Singh concentrated . all 
authority in his own hands, as the. ‘indispens- ` 
able means of success in war. The Emperor 
had at first given him only the military com- 


mand, but all administrative works, the pro- 
‘motion, degradation and, 


transfer of officers, 
the payment of the troops ithe regulation of 
jagifs, were to be done by the officials in far 
off Aurangabad under orders of the viceroy, 


Prince Muazzam, Jai Singh Tightly insisted 
that the “man on the spot” should be given 
this power, or the work would suffer. 

“Your Majesty knows. that the commander 
- of an army must be able to appeal to the hopes 
and fears - of his troops} After the - 
vicecoyalty of Shaista Khan, i inquiry in ‘to the 


q [ had sent men fo invite Chandra Rai 
and his brother, the old zemindars of 

with promises and passage money 
‘Other messengers of mine went to Ambaji > 
and Kharkuli and two other brother. of his’ ` 
‘who were posted by Shiva at Purandhar to 
cast guns and who ‘had 3,000...... I have 

e written to the late Afzal Khan’s son to come . 
mto Mughal pay and exact vengeance from 
Shiva. It .is likely that some of Shiva’s .. 
comrades will desert him and join us. 
What is your Majesty’s pleasure about the 
mansabs and jagirs to Be’ given to them ?” 
€ i )- 
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instalments of salaries, appointments, and 
transfers have been placed in the hands of the 


clerks at Aurangabad. Every. soldier who _ 


has a business to get done has to leave the 
seene or war and go to that city for.it. The 
' General, who truly knows the services and 
muster of each officer and is the best judge of 
the manner in which‘each should „be treated;— 
has no power to reward or 
matters have to besubmitted to the Prince 
every one ( as commanded by you ) has ‘to 
apply to him. In these’ circumstances I beg 
‘that, if your Majesty please, the power of 
transer and chanzc of Jagir of my shbordi- 
nates, t c paymeat.or ‘withholding of 
instalments of their salary in. accordance with 
their services and muster, and the appointment 


and is missal of officers, may be taken- out of- 


the hands of those clerk and given to me, and 
the papers of the jagirs and salaries may be 
‘sent to me. Then all soldiers, good and bad, 
knowing themselves in my power, will apply 
` their hearts in right earnest to their- tasks. 
If your Majesty does not see the way to grant 


this prayer, I beg that it may be kept a- 


secret, for, if its rejection becomes public, I 
shall lose still more prestige.” eee 
119, b. 120. b. J : 
` These arguments convinced .even the 
` suspicious Aurangzib,-and, Jai Singh ;got full 
civil as well as military authority, —no small 
triumpth. The commandants of ferts 
Ahmadnagar.and Puranida were also, at Jai 
* Singh’s request, ordered to obey his directions, 
to keep the prisoners and heavy baggage sent 
by him, and to do other things at his writing. 
Then he supplied himself _with one of the 
sinews of war, by drawing. in his own name 
one lac of rupees from the Imperial treasury 
for advancing salary and help to the 
soldiers promptly at their need, without wait- 
ing for the slow and tedious movements of 
the Accounts Department. Here, again, the 


_ short space of the next three months, 


punish. All- 


(MT 


general was only to follow his own. discreaton: 

- In the Kokan campaigning is impossibl: 
during the rainy season, It was already 
March when Jai Singh reached ‘Puna, and i? 
he was to do anything it must be done im the 
Prom 
the Despatches we learn how he utilised svery 
day, how he struck swiftly and bard. The 
mariner does not sean ` the sky for the clouds 
with more anxiety than did this. gene-al foz 
the vapoury herald of the monsoons whick 
must stop iis work and drive him iro the 
forced inactivity of cantonments. 


THE THEATRE OF -WAR. 


The Western Ghats form -a long to-rering 
well running horht.to south along the wezsterr 
side of the Deccan. They have.thrown offe 
number of short spurs eastwards, ever” twe 
of which enclose a valley the bed of somc 
stream rolling east to join its sisters anc form 

. the mighty rivers of the -south, the Goiavar: 
and the Krishna. Towards the east the spur: 
end, the valleys.widen out and merge. nthe 
vast plains of the kingdom of Bijapur. Thi. 
hand, almost locked among the, hills js the 
cradle of the Maratha kingdom. Opez and. 
therefore, vulnerable on the east, it is almos. 
impenetrable among- -the jungle’ sand tls o? 


the west. And it is in thé west the the 
historic forst of Shivaji are situated, <:mos* > 
every peak being crowned wit h the . Maratha 


eagle eyrie. 


Going southwards from Junir, ( some sixty 
miles west of Ahmadnagar ), and crossirg the 
Mughal frontier, we have first the va ey ot 
the Indrayani ( containing the hill fors of 
Lohgarh and Tikona in the west and C-akan 
in the centre), Next comes the valley ci the ` 
Bhima, with the city of Puna. Further : uth, 
across a long range, lies the, valley of the 


Slender brook Karha, with the cities of Scswad 


and Supa in the plain and the forts of Sing aarh 


-in ths 


‘lies tae valley of the 
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on its 
hills 


western bills- and Purar.dhar 
southern rocky barrier. Beyond these 
Nira with the 
Shirwal on its bank and the forts of Rajgarh 
and Torna in the west and Rohira in the south- 
wesi, 

Puna is almost the same distance: (15 ‘miles) 


between Lohgarh in the north-west and Singh . 


garh in the south.- Saswad was admirably 
situated for attacking Purandhar (6 miles 
south of it ) Singh garh and Rajgarh (- 18 and 
24 miles in the west,) and © Puna (;18 miles 


' north-west sof it) while the widening plain 


cast of it enabled cavalry to make an easy and 
rapid dash into Bijapur territory , or bar the 
path of reinforcements ‘coming from «that side. 
Ever: now five main roads meet here. 

Jai Singh, therefore, with a true general’s 
eye for the ground, made Saswad his base, 
Puna was strongly garrisoned. An outpost was 
established opposite Lohgarh to observe and 
blockade it and guard the road leading north 
to the Mughal frontier near Junir. A flying. 
column was organised to ravage ‘the Maratha 
villages embosomed among the hilis to the 
west ‘and south: west 
eastern side he was quite secure from attack; 
from the nature of the ground, the’ position of 
Saswad close to the boundary line between 
Shiva’s dominion and Bijapur, and the exis- 
tence of a Mughal advanced post at supa. 


OUTPOSTS ESTABLISHED. 
After arriving at Puna { 3rd March ), Jai 


Singh spent some days in settling . the country _ 


and establishing outposts, which he regarded 
as tae “‘first-of the pillars supporting the work 
of this expedition.” Qutbuddin Khan was 
sent with 7,000 cavalry with orders to’ guard. 
the country from Junir in the north to the 
four ofthe  hills( painghat) of Talkokan 
opposite Lohgarh, to set up one permanent 
outzost facing Lohgark ( to be garrisoned by 
a y $ 5 


town of 


“with 3,000 horse to 


of Saswad. On -his - 
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3, 000 men ), another facing fort canis T 
{which is also known as Dabhar: witha 
strong force, and other outposts to bar the 
paths usually followed by the enemy and to be 
constantly tourrig through his jjurisdiction and. 
inspecting his . outposts. IThtisham. Khan 


-with 4,000 cavalry was left to guard Puna and. 


its surrounding district. Between Puna and 
Lohgarh, 4 distance of some 28 miles, is a | 
difficult pass, where a guard of 2,000 cavalry 
was posted. Syed Abdul Aziz was appointed 
hold the thanah of 
Shirwal and prevent aid from reaching puran- 
dhar from the south with him went Baji 
Chandra Bai, Ambaj+Govind Bao ( zemindars 
of Jaoli )and Venkoji Dhangargir, who had ` 
joined the Mughals. nia i 

There was already another thanah at Supa, 
in charge of syed Munawwar Khan of Barha, 
and some other Muslim and Hindu officers. 

an | i = 

CAMPAIGN OPENED......MARCH ON 

SASWAD. \ l 


Deciding, for the’ reasons given above,’ 
to take up his position -at Saswad and 
beside Purandhar, Jai Singh marched out of 
Puna on the 14th March. 


But he had immediately afterwards . to 


‘make a long halt in its environs, as news came. 


to him that Quthbuddin had gone to Junir to 
escort treasure and Shiva had come to Lohgarh 
to make a dash into the Imperial territory as 
soon as Jai Singh’s: back would be _ turned to 
Puna. Jai Singh quickly recalled Qutbuddin 
to his post opposite Lohgarh to watch’ Shiva’s 
movements and resumed his march on the 
23rd. Loni, some {10 miles east of Puna, 





fio the Ms.,the word. may also be, read as 


Tardurg or Taldurg. Not found in the ‘map. 
I suppose it was Talegaon. Dabhada, at the 
eastern end of the -ridge on which Lohgarh 
and Vispur stand. 
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‘was next reached; herea block house or 
enclosure fer sheltering the ‘troops was built 
in 3 days and a thanah established under 
Rana and Hanuwant, with.300 cavalry and 
300 foot musketeers, to guard the line of 


“communication with Puna and the two roads 


whieh led to the Imperial territ ory. 


- Arnving on the 29th March at a place one 


day’ s march short of Saswad. He sent op Dilir 
Khan with the vanguard and the artillery to 
cross the pass lying in the way, advance four 
miles up the hill, and then halt. 


The next day} the Rajah crossed and. 


pushed onthe. Dilir Khan’s camp, leaving 
Daud Khan below the pass to see to the safe 
transit. of'the atmy up to noon. The rearguard 
were to bring the stragglers. 

On this very morning ( 30th March )Dilir 
Khan went with the van to select.a proper 
place for encampment. In this reconnaissance 

. he approached fort Purandhar. A farge body 
of Maratha Musketeers, who occupied an 
‘enclosure in the waist of the hill—called badi 
in the focal ‘language,—now came down and 
attacked the Imperialists, who, however, 


routed them and captured’ the badi, The houses" i 


: ‘there were burnt and the Mughal van very 
boldly improved their victory by at once push- 
ing onas near Purandhar as they could and 
entrenching beyond the fire of the fort. 

Jai Singh on hearing of it; at once sent up 
3,000 of the troops of his command under .Rai 
' Singh Rathor, Kirat Singh, Qubad Khan, 

Mitrasen, Indraman Bundela and other officers 
at ʻa gallop. He also - -despatched an urgent 
order to Daud Khan to come to him take 
` charge of the camp and enable the Rajah to go 


{The Ms. reads “Tubi ( or Tupi) 5- kos 








from Puna towards Saswad, on the hill of the . 


fort of Purandhar.” This would give some 

-village‘near the Bapdeo Ghat but there is none 
of the name inthe map. I-read Loni,;which is 

about 12 miles east of Puna in a plain. l 
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to supervise the siege. -But Daui Khan on 
hearie6 the news had hasténed to jair Diliz 
Khan without coming to Jai Singh. 
Tbe day was far spent; there was no high 
officer left to guard the camp, and so Jai Singk 
had to stay there perforce. He had alread; 
sent forward a ‘party of pioneers and water— 
carriers, shot, powder, gun munitiors, and 
PERENE tools for ae use of Dilir Kaan. 


SIEGE GF RUDRAMAL. 


Next 
carefully 


morning .( 31st March ), Jai Singh 
escorted ` the baggage to a 
permanent camp serving as a base, tetween 
Saswad and Purandhar, only 4 miles from the 
latter. Then hereconnoitred the fort from the - 
‘position of Daud Khan and Kirat Sirgh. It 
was nota single-fort, but a whol- hill 
fortified ; hence to surround ` and closely 
blockade it was impossible. 

He, therefore, after long meditation decided 
to take at all costs Rudramal ( == Waj-agarh } 
a fort at the north-east angel of Purandzar and 
commanding the latter. 


Dilir Khan with his nephews and Afghan 
troops,’ Hari Bhan, and Udai. Bhar Gaur, 
entreenched between Purandhar and Rudramal. 
In front of him were the chief of: the artillery; 

. Turktaz Khan and the party sent by Jzi Singh, 
Kirat Singh with the 3.000 trooper: of che 
Rajah and a few other mansabdars mads a 
stockade opposite the gate of Purandkar. On 
the right were the trenches of Rajah larsirgh 
Gaur, Karn Rathor, ‘Jagat Singh of Narwar, 
and Syed Maqbul Alam. Behind Pvrandiar 
and facing its postern gate ( khidki ) was the 
position of ‘Daud Khan, Rajah Je: Singh 


Jai Singh reached the camp akous the 
midnight of 29th Mrach, which acco-ding to 
the Muhammadan astronomy is ccnsidered 
a part ‘ofthe 30th March. Henc: “next 
day.” ° $ 
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- there, 


Rathor, Md. Salih Tarkean, Ram Sirgh 
< Heda ?), Shir Singh Rathor, Raj, Siugh Gaur 
and others. To the right of the position’ was 
that of Rasul Beg Rozbhani and his Rozbhani 
follcwers. Opposite Rudramal, Chaturbhuj 
Chazhan with a party of Dilir Khan’s followers 
entrenched, and behind these Mitrasen, 
Indreman Bundela and some others.. __ 

Jai Singh removed his quarters from the 
camp tothe foot of the hill to be nearer-the 
besieged fort, while the soldiers pitched their 
tents along the hill side. The visited’ the 
trenches’ every day, 
and supervised the 
siege. 
to €ragging guns to the top of the steep 
and cifficult hill. 
a gun, named Abdullah Khan, and mount 
it ocposite Rudramal... In 34 days more a 
second gun, named fateh Lashkar, was. taken 


progress of the 


approaching the summit, The incessant 


canrorade of the Mughals ‘demolished the’ 


bass of the tower infront, and pioneers were 
sent to its foot to dig a hole underneeth. 

At midnight 13th April, Dilir Khans 
division stromed the tower, planted their 
banrer on it, and drove the enemy into an 


enclostre facing the tower, leaving 7 slain and“ 


wounded behind. 


The Rajah reinforced Dilir Khan ` with a 
party of „his own Rajputs. The victorious 
Mugzals now pushed on to the fornt of the 
inner fort (citadel ) of Rudramal aad tried to 
escalade it. The garrison, driven to 
-straits by their fire, offered to capitulate. In 
the evening of the 14th April they gave up the 
keys, evacuated the fort and were disarmed but 
allowed to join Shivaji, ( in order, as Jai Singh 
adds, to tempt the garrison of Purandhar by 
this example of leniency to surrender instead 
of mzking a desperate defence: The heroic 
jeaders of the besieged were very chivalrously 


encouraged his men, © 
At first all ;his .efforts were directed - 


It took three days to raise’ 


A third, named Haheli, was painfully’ 


hard > 
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given robes of honour by Dilir Khan and Jai 
‘Singh-alike. The imperialists lost 80 killed 
and 109 wounded. Ys 


FIRE AND SWORD IN MAHARASHTRA. 


The possession of Rudramal was the stepp- 
ing stone to the capture of Purandhar, “the 


` key that would unlock -Purandhar, “as Jai 
‘Singh wrote'in-his despatch. Dilir Khan now 


turned to the latter 
organised raids into the Maratha country, in 
order, as he said to convince Shiva and the 
Sultan of Bijapur that the Mughai army was 
large enough to spare troops from the siege, 
-and also to ravage the villages of the Marathas, 
as they had ravaged the Mughal dominions, `. 
and to prevent their mustering round Shivaji. 
( 133, a) = 
On the.25th April, a fiving colmi was sent 
under Daud Khan, with Raja, Rai Singh, 
Sbarza‘ Khan, Amar Singh handrawat,. 
Achal Singh Kachhwa { the principal officer of 
Jai Singh ), 400 of Jai Singh own troopers, and 
Imperial soldiers, numbering in all 7,000 men 


‘fort; and Jai Singh 


` with orders to enter the region of Rigarh, +- 


Rohira, and Singh-Garh, from two sides, and 
“rot to leave any vestige of cultivation and 
habitation but make an utter desolation.” 
(.133,b) At the same time Qutbuddin Khan 


` and Ludhi Khan were ordered to harry the 


district from the-north and thus distract and ' 
wear out Shivaji. 

Daut Khan’s party arrived near fort 
Rohira onthe 27th and burnt f and totally 
ruined about fifth villages. A body of Mughal 
skir mishers entered four populous villages 
hidden among the hills, which had never 
before been visited by an enemy’ reinforce- 


- ments arriving the enemy were routed; the 


villages occupied and razed to the ground and 
many peasants, cattle and other property ` 
captured. After one days halt there, on the 
30th, the invaders marched to Rajgarh, burn-- 








'. muskets, and rockets. 
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ing the villages in they way. Without stop- 
ping to ‘besiege the fort tt (for which ‘they 
were not prepared ). they sacked the villages 
behind and before it. 

The'ground was hilly and uneven ; 
Mughals -.retreatéd 4 miles to a level place, 
near the pass of Kunjan Khora where they on 
camped for the night keeping good watch, and 
` wext day( lst, May) reached Shivapur. 
Then - Daud Khan marched towards Sigh. 
Garh ( Kondana ) and harried its . environs, 
returnnig to Puna, by Jai Singh’s order, on the 
3rd May. 


Meantime Qutbuddin Khan, in the midst of . 


his raid in the passes of Pur-khora ang Tasi- 
‘khora, near fort Kumari, was urgently recalled 
by Jai Singh to Puna, where the joined Daud 
. Khan. The cause of this interruption was _the 
Rajput general’s learning that Shiva had 
mustered a large force - near Lohgarh, 

_ which required to be immediately broken up. 
The two Mughal columns were, therefore 
diverted tothat side (the north west). 
Leaving Puna they halted at Chiuchwad ( 10 
or 12 miles north ) on the. 4th and reached 
i Lohgarh on the -Sth. When the Mughal 


skirmishers arrived near the fort, 500 Maratha - 


horse and 1,000 infautry sallied forth and 


attacked them. But the Imperialists held their. 
- ground, were soon reinforced, and .routed the - 


tAccording to the - Alamgirnamah. The 


Despatches give 6,000. 
{The Despatches ( 135,a ) say, “on the 29th 
they arrived at the foot of the fort. The front 
i sxirmishers pushed on to the gate, but none ‘of 


the garrison . durst come" out.” The 
alamgirnamah, on the other hand, asserts, “on. 
the 30th they arrived, & C......0.. The 


enemy from thehill top discharged guns, 


_ issued from the fort and stood in line of battle 
on the waist of the hill, without venturing ‘to 
descend forther ( p. 895.)” > 


1 


so the - 


_ offered not fight. 


A large body of them . 
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enemy with heavy loss after a seveve fight. 
Then they burnt the houses on the skir. of the 
hill, taking many prisoners and cattiz. The: 
villages enclosed by the ‘four forts,—Lohgarh, 
Visalgarh,, Tikona, © and Tanki —were 
devastated, and much of Balaghat ( higi:lands ) 
and Painghat (lowlands ) harried. Thereafter 
they returned, Qutbuddin Khan and his party 
taking upand outpost near Puna, and Dard 
Kban and‘ his comrades rejoining th: main 
army onthe 19th May after a fornight’s 
absence. 


MARATHA EFFORTS. - 


Meantime the Maratha captains nas not 
been idle, but tried hard to harass ‘the Mughals 
and raise: the siege. Early in April, Netaji 
Palkar, Shiva’s son-in-law and cavalry leader, 
made: a dash on Purainda, but a“ Wughal 
detachment from Supa hastened in purszit, and 
the Maratha host melted away at the news and 
Late in May Qutcuddm 
Khan had to advance up to fort U rouca,j to 
break up a gathering of the enemy of wizich he 
had got news. The villages disperesed 
wherever they assembled round any o their 
forts. The hill of Lohgarh was scaled, and a 
body of Marathas on the top slain or route¢, 
Daud Khan returning with .300 captives and 
nearly 3,000 cattle.’ Then again, a bsdy of 
300 Maratha cavalry, who .were. she-lerinz 
at Narkot, were dislodged tv a 
detachment sent by Qubad Khan, th: new 
thanahdar of Puna ( vice Ibtisham Khan 
deceased ), the victors returing with caztured 


. peasants and: cattle. 


But the Marathas did not invariabls fail.. 
As Jai Singh admsts, ‘sometimes we have- 
failed to prevent the enemy from accomp ishing 
their hostile designs,” ( 136, b.) Khafi Khan 
is more explicit: ‘the sirpeees of the esemy, 


Alamgirnamah gives Ur-curg, I 
11 miles West of Puns. It. 





*The 
suggest Urouda, 


` may also have been Udai-durg. 


i 
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their gallant successes, attacks on dark nights, [was the 


blocking ‘of roads and difficult passes, and 
burning of jungles, made it very hard for the 
Imperialists to move about. The Mughals 
lost many men and beasts.” (ii. 180 ). 


SIEGE OF PURANDHAR. 


But for all that Jai Singh clung tenaciously 
to his plan. Dilir Khan sat down before 


_Purandhar like grim Death, his men “doing in 


a cay what could not be achieved elsewhere in 
a month.” > 

At first, the garrison made sorties . to drive 
back the besiegers, One night they attacked 
Kirat Singh, who was quite prepared and gave 
them a hot reception which sent them back in 
disappointment. Another attack 
trenches of Rasul Beg Rozbhani, on a -dark 
night, was more successful ; 


ard spiked, and Rasul Beg’s followers taken by 
surprise, 15 being wounded.. But reinforce- 
ments, attracted by the din of pattle,. poured 


` in from the neighbouring trenches, and the. 


eremy were repulsed with less. Next day 
there was a sharp skirmish over the removal 


of the corpses, in which the Mughas lost $ 


men. 


Jai Singh, at the advice of siege engineers, — 


constructed a high platform of logs and planks, 
on which guns were mounted and parties of 


` musketeers and gunners placed with munitions 


is command ‘the enemy’s . position. On the 

oth May the platform was set up by the 
A before .the white Tower (an out- 
- work built by Shiva ), in the face of prolonged 
severe opposition bythe garrison. 
- Baupat ‘Singh (a commander of 500 under 
Jei Singh), some, other Rajputs and one 
retainer of Dilir Khan were slain. 

But the raised bettery* did its “work ; the 
- white Tower was breached and the Mughals 
made'a lodgement at its basee 


„and 


-to check ‘the Mughal ‘advance, 


` the following night.’ 


on the. 


as he was caught 
` nepping the guns in the trenches were. si¢zed 


- of the fort ‘of Purandhar. 


But beyond it 


old outwork,t the Black Tower, and 
the intervening ground was mined and stored 
with gunpowder, which the Marathas exploded 
but it only . 
caused a loss of 80 of their own men. The 
day was far spent, and Jai Singh held back his 
‘men, entrenching atthe foot of. the white 
Tower, which the Marathas evacuated during. 
Now the Mughals from’ 
the White Tower bombarded. the Black iTower, 
filled up the hollow space between wiih stones 
and earth in 6 days, and raised an earthwork. 
to command the Black Tower. This latter was 
breached and the enemy forced ito vacate it . 
and a third out work near it and flee into the 
main fort. 


Purandhar now seemed doomed. And. as 
if to complete its-destruction the Emperor had 
at Jai Singh’s request despatched a train of 
very large guns which were now on the way to 
the fort and, worse than everything else, its 
gallant commandant was slain., The following . 
is the Maratha account of his end, but the 
Mughals are silenton the point : 

Baji Prabhy, who was posted at Purandhar. 
with 12,000 men, came down with 700 soldiers, 
demolished the Mughal earthworks, and most 
gallantly penetrated to the camp of Dilir Khan 


‘close to the entrance ( deorhi ) of which they 
slew 500 Mughals, 


Just then Dilir Khan 
crying “Bravo ; a thousand times 
bravo I highly admire your courage and pro- 


-advanced, 








*There is avery corrupt passage in the 
Despatches ( 138, b.) which runs thus , “Five 
towers and one battlement of wood, shelters 
of the enemy from the fort of - Kandikala 
( Khadkala?) form the strong boundary (?) 
They have been 
captured by us.” Does.it mean that these six 
wooden structures captured at Khadkala were. 
brought and planted against Purandhar ? 


*The text has Dadaji Prabhu. 
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mise you your life.” Baji replied, “I am 
Shivaji’s servant. What have I to do with your 
promise and assurances 2” A dancing he tried 
to strike Dilir Khan, who however, shot him 
with an arrow, while his soldiers folled him 
with many blows. So he was slain and 300 
. of his heroic followers by his side; the 

rest retreated to the fort. 


SHIVA OFFERS SUBMISSION. 


This disheartened the garrison and Shiva 
too. The families of the Maratha officers were 
sheltered in Purandher, and.its loss would 


mean their captivity and sishonour. Failure 


and ruin stared. him in the face wherever he 
looked, With his usual foresight he had for 
some time past been sending envoys. to Jai 
Singh to beg for terms, but the 
did not take them seriously. And now, in rith 
earnest Shiva sent a most trusted Brahman, 
Raghunath Panth Nyayasbastri, ‘surnamed 
Pundit Rao, with a definite offer ofsubmission. 
The Rajah assured him that if he sincerely 
‘wanted to live in obedience and peace with the 
Emperor, he must come unarmed like an 
offender surrendering himself: see the Rajah, 
‘and receive his promise of pardon and safety. 
Shiva had no'help but to yield. So, on the 
11th June, 1665 ‘he left Rajgarh with a small 
party to interview Jai Singh in the manner 
agreed upon. ( Alamgirnamah, 901 ) 

- INTERVIEW ?, 12th June, 1665. * 

Jai Singh had got up ‘a little scene to 


conquer any lingering ‘reluctance that Shiva’ 


might still have had. In anticipation of the 
Maratha Chief’s arrival he sent word to Dilir 
Khan and Kirat Singh, whose earthworks were 
the most advanced ‘towards Purandhar, to 
l push: them on still further and arrange for 
storming it. The garrison made a sortie to 


f Tarikh-i-Shivaji, 21, b. 
t The dale is doubtful. May bethe lith 
_ June. 
5 


‘to Rajah Jai Singh that Shivaji 


to him, 
astute Rajput | 


‘to the gorrison the order to capitulate. 
begged for the night, 


check the work, but were driven back to the 
gate of thefort with a loss of 60 killed and 
many wounded. ` 

While this fight was raging, spies- ard 
was com: ng 
with Sarfaraz Khan, thanahdar cf Shivapur. 
He at once sent Udai Raj ( his own secretary ) 
with Khargsen Kacbhwah to meet him on the 
way and warn him, saying, “if you are coming 
to offer submission and obedience and to 
surrender. your forts to. the Emperor, then 


come and receive pardon and favcurs, and | 


therby save your life, honour anc 


property. 


Otherwise you need not come, as tour forts | 


and country will be very soon concjuerec by 
us.” Shiva answered, “1 have personally come 
and shall do whatever Icyalty and 
obedience demand.” 


at the Rajah’s his camp. Jani Beg, faymaster 


of the army, ushered him into the zenzrals tent, 


who advanced a few steps, embraced Stiva, 
and seated him near himself. Armed Rajouts 
were stationed around to guard against any 
treacherous move on the part of tae slayer of 
Afzal Khan. 


è 


and offered Purandhar and ‘many >ther fors in 


the hope of being pardoned, promisirg at the | 
same time to serve him loyally in his wars Jai | 


Singh solemnly promised him safezy cf life and 
property, and sent Ghazi Beg, Mir Tuzuk, with 
one of Shiva's attendantw to Diliz Ehan and 
Kirat Singh, to ask them to suspend hostilities 
and allow the garrison to evacvate the :ort. 
Ghazi Beg bore the message, ard Sh:va’s 
officer went to the gate of Pruandhar and zave 


They 





tThe above is based < on the Alang-ranamah, 
PP. 901-904 and Khafi Khan ii, 181, 132. The 


An hour after Le arr-ved ~ 


Shiva- alow and humble tore professed | 
regret for having given offence'to the Emperor, | 


Mughal Historians are silent abou: D ‘ir Kkan’s | 


anger, which is mentioned by the Lulksha, p. 
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54, The following account of the whole affair, 


given by the last work seems tome rather less 
reliagi2 : 
of hs retainers, Shiva went with a few men 


near the Imperial’ army and sent word to Jai 


'Singk that he had come for an interview, and 
that tee Rajah’s son, Kirat Singh 
sent t2 conduct him in safety. The Rajah was 
puzzizd “by his -coming, which was quite un- 
expec ed. -Kirat Singh met Shiva on the way, 
, and =zonducted. him with all honour to the. 
Rajat ir'the afternoon. A most of people, on 


hearirg of his coming issued to see the fun , 
Jai. 


and gaze athim with their ‘own eyes. 
Singh advanced to the door ( of the tent ) 
embreced him and asked about his health. 
Shiva said” Vast numbers are being slain in the 
war between us and oppression done to both 
sides: It does not become me, the humblest. of 
slaves, to defy the Emperor. I find that the 
prosperity and happiness of the families of my | 
followers consist in submission to the Emperor. 
Icall myself the son of your great self, and 
“my father” without any 
medic‘or or envoy ; and I beg pardon for my 
offences fromthe Emperor through your 
intercession. I promise to serve ( the Imperial 


have come to 


- cause> in ‘arduous take like .the attack on, 


Quarhar, and offer 24 of my fort as tribute. 
Lay your hand of paternal love on. my head 
Mirze Rajah considering this a rare good 
fortuce, they took the oaths of being father 
and scm, There was joy (in the camp ). The 
Rajak sent a messenger to Kilir Khan, saying: 
“Shiv has come and agrees to evacuate and 
give up.the fort (of Purandhar.) Retire-/from 
the treaches”. Dilir Khan was displeased on 
hearing of this, which had’ happened without 
his bcmg. consulted, and replied, IT have 


underzone hard labour in the siege, and sacri-. 


ficed nany men. The wall has been breached 
_and the assault decided upon. I have 
{ pracically ) taken the fort by force and shall 


“In order to save the family honour ` 


should be’ 
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. Dilir Khan was greatly offended at this 
. pacific end of the siege, which robbed him of 
the chance of militury glory, and at Shiva’s 


` not having interceded with him. So he refused 


‘to move from his trenches or consent to an 
“armistice, The politic Jai Singh now turned to, © 
soothe him. Shiva, who had .come with no 
baggage, had been most hospitably lodged by 
Jai Singh in his own quarters for the night; 
and next morning he was sent with Rajah Rai 
“ Singh to wait on Dilir. Khan, who, mollified by - 
this attention, presented him with two horses, 
sword, a jewelled dagger, and two pieces of 
precious cloth. Then Dilir Khan conducted 
Shiva back to Jai Singh, took his hand, and 
entrusted him to the Rajah. The Rajah ‘now 
presented Shiva with a robe of honour, a 
-horse, an elephant, and an ornament for the 
turban (jigha ). Shiva who .had cone 
unarmed, with great policy girt on the sword 
for a short time and then put it off saying, “I ` 
shall -serve the Emperor as one of his devoted 

` but unarmed servants.” | j 
_ Next duy ( 13th June ) according. to the 
agreement, 7,000 men and women (of whom 


- 4,000, were*combatants), left Purandhar, and - 


„the Mughals entered into ‘possession of it; all -: 
the stores, -weapons,. artillery, and other 
-_property found within were attached by the 
Government. Mughul officers were sent. with 
Shivaji’s men to take charge of five other forts o 
to be surrendered by the Marthas. j 


PEAÇE. 


Sometime before, this while Shiva had 
‘been sending Brahman énvoys to the Rajah, 
the latter with his usual foresight-had written 








‘make peace only after.captusing it.” Next: ` 
‘morning Mirza Rajah sent Shiva with Kirat, 
Singh to interview. Dilir Khan, who then 


` withdrew from the siege and come to Mirza 


Rajah with Shiva.” 
54.) 


( Dilkasha, pp. 53and 


. On 


e 


- (Duff, i209, n. ) 


JAI SINGH AND SHIVAJI 


‘to the Emperor begging him -to send an 


Imperial farman (latter gr9nting) favours 
and addressed to Shiv6, This was to be 


given to the Maratha chief in the -event of his . 
submission. 


By a strange ` coincidence 
farman and robeof honour sent ‘by the 
Emoerir arruves is the day following Shiva’s 
submission. Shiva, by the. Rajah’s advice, 
followed the court etiquete, advanced six miles 
foot todo honour to and welcome the 
Imperial letter, and put on the robe ( khilat ). 


After a long discussion it’ was agreed (1) 
that Shiva should surrender 23 forts* and their 
dependent lands yielding revenue of 40 lacs of 
rupees . a year, to 
should be allowed to retain his - remaining 12 
forts, with attached lands yielding 4 lacs of 
-rupees a year, (3) that he should return home 
and send his son, Sambhajit (then 8 years old) 
with a contingent of his soldiers to serve under 
Jai Singh as his representative, and (4) that 
when Imperial business required it, Shiva 





*They are thus named 
Alamgirnamah, p. 905 (1), Purandhar, (2) 
Rudramal ( =Wajragarh), (3} Kondanah 
(-=Singh-garh ) (4) Khandkala, (5) Lohgarh, 
(6) Isagarh (? © =Visélgarh ), 
Tikona, (9) Robira ( =Rohila ), (10) Nar-durg 
(11) Mahuli, (12)-Bhandardurg, (13) -Pakshol, 
(14) Rupgarh, (15) Baktgarh, (16) Mauranjan, 
(17) Manikgarh. (18). Sarepgarh, (19) 
Sagargarh (20). Marggarh, (21) Ankolh, 
(22) Songarh, 6nd (23) Mangarh. Of these the 
names of 7, 10, 13, 16, and 20 sare doubtful. 
The port of Choul also was surrendered to the 
Mughals. The twelve forts retained by Shiva 
were (1) Rajgarh, `.(20) Torna, (3) Rairi 
( =Raigarh),- (4) Linganah, (5) Mbhargarh, 
(6) Ballagarh, (7) Goshala, (8) Iswari, (9) Pali, 
(10) Bhurup. (11) Kumari, and (12) Udaidurg. 


the | 


the Mughal, (2) that he 


(7) Tanki, (8) © 


. be to profane the alterat which he 


* his 
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would personally come and ght uncer he 
Imperial banner. | 

Shivaji then ‘took his leave for Rajgerh, 


receiving many other presents from the Rajah. 
Some Mughal officers acompanied Him up to 
18th June,Sambhaji arrived in the Rajah camp, 
and was given by the Emperor at Jai Siagh 
request, the rank and pay of acommender of 
five thousand horse in the Mugha, service 
( 22nd Sep ).- 

Thus less than three months from the čate 
when he opended the campaign, Jai Singh had 
succeeded in bringing down Shive on his 
knees ; he had made this haughty ch-ef cece.a 
large part of his dominious and conser: to 
serve as a dependent vassal of the Emperor. It 
was a splendid victory. Shiva loyall? car-ied 
out his promises : -in the war with B:n'in the 
war with Bijapur he with his ccntinzent 
rendered | distinguished, ‘service under the 
Mughal vanner. ‘and was mentionec in the 
despatches. If he was afterwards turned into 
an irreconcilable foe and the ruiner of the 
Mughal empire, the policy of Aurangzib was 
to blamee for it. Jai Singh had done his part 
manfully and wisely, as nobody else could 


_ huve done. 


The man seeking truth must come zs a wor- 
shipper. He must deny himself Lis own 
prejudices and preferences. He must put 
aside all pride and worldly passion and ambi- 
tion, He must not ask for the applause or 
even for the sympathy of the multitade. His 
duty isto observe the thing that is, ani tc 
allow ittomakeits own impress upor his 
‘mind. Then he is bound to- give an ~5solvtely 
simple report of what he has found. To allow 
any ulterior motives to influence Lim would 
serves. 
Even the utility of the truth he discovers is aot 
primary consideration. The uest-on, l 
“is it true ?’ must not be confused with any 
other.—S. M. Crothers, 


— — 


CHAOS IN EDUCATION IN WEST BENGAL 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


-Ncn-a-days it has become a fashion for the 
persor: who are in charge of Government to 
do sorzsthing new. .This craze for the new and 
unknown has atlast invaded the 
educatton, Government of India after 
Indepeadence has set up three Commissions- 
Radhaxrishnan Commission ( 1948 ), Mudaliar 
Comr-ssion (1952 ) and Kothari Commission 
( 1964 °.. Mudaliar Commission recommended. 
eleven year Higher Secondary and thrée year 
degree course and Kothari Commission has 
again -=verted to Ten Class Secondary Educa- 
tion, tvo year Intermediate ( known as Higher 
Secon=ary Education ) and two or: three- year 
degree course ( Honours in three years.) This 
process of experiment has totally upset the 
menta. equilibrium ofthe average students 
whose only problem is to pass Examinations 
and gez an opportunity for employment. 


Le~: Front Government in- West Bengal is 
not alsa lagging far behind the Central 
Goverrment’ in their craze for new and has 
done all out effort to attack the. field of 


education. Many problems have faced West- 


Benga. at the present moment—Electricity, 
Food, Jnemployment, Shelter, Education and 
Healtt, West Bengal Government has failed 
totally to solve the problems of 
counter in all. fields and at last is trying to 
solve the problem of education by radical 
reform We shall discuss below the proposal 
of Vest Bengal Government and 
opiniozs :— 


PRIMARY STAGE 


1) Left Front Government 


field of `- 


millions of - 


‘Party of India ( Marxist ). 


’ West Bengal have launched struggle against 
` those obnoxious proposals. 


our, 


‘in West 


i 


Bengal has proposed to ban English from Class 
I to Class V. 


2) The Government has banned Sahaj . 
Path of Rabindra Nath Tagore from Class I . 
and II and introduced a new book (compled 
from various eminent writers of Bengal ) in its 
place. The pleais thatinthe writings of 
Rabindra Nath the Left Government has 
found the seed of caste and class division. 
But due to strong public opinion it has been 
forced to stay the proposar for mes time 
being. 


3) The Left Goeman proposed that 
students in any class from Class I to V will be 
declared to have been successful and all will, 


` get promotion without reading a single page of 


the book. ‘( The government circular of course 
is not available upto now ). 
SECONDARY STAGE. 


1) Sanskrit has been declared to be addi- 


‘tional subject and any subject may be taken its 


place. 


DEGREE COURSE. 


1) English .and Bengali languages are 
declared to be additional subjects by the Left 
Front Committee. 


These are, in short, the proposals of Left 
Front Government headed: by Communist 
Intellectuals -of 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Roy, Probodh Chandra Sen, Dr. Pratul 
Chandra’ Gupta etc., have written articles 
against the banning of English and Sahaj Path 
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of Rabindra, Nath from the curriculum of 
primary -schools. They are afraid 
future the difference between haves and have- 
nots will be wider due to prevalence of English 
medium schools conducted: by (i) Individuals 


e. g. South Point, Path Bhavan, (ii) Christian ` 


Missionaries e. g. Assembly of God Church 
etc. and (iii) enlightened persons ( where 
_ medium of 

‘special stress is laid on the 
‘English ). This is against the 
Marxism ` also wherein dream for classless 
‘society based on equality is visible. i 


l Replacement ‘of ‘Sahaj Path ¢ Part I and 
II ) of famous poet of Rabindra ‘Nath on the 
false plea there is seed af class „ör caste 
harted entircly false, 
compilation of a book written by eminent 
* scholars may be placed at the hands of 
students at a later stage. The idea of no 
failure in examinations in the primary 
stage in -the present , Stage of our society 
_is not possible. If it is introduced at this 
stage in ‘our country, there ‘would be 
complete intellectual stagnation. 


teaching of 


SECONDARY AND DEGREE STAGE 


. Sanskrit is abolished from the Secondary | 


Stage. Sanskrit is the imother of all Indian 
languages and the store-house of knowledge, 
‘lyrical poems, . philosophy, astronomy; 
astrology, and gives a vivid picture of Indian 
conception of an ideal life on earth. If it is 
abolished, the students will be deficient 
mastering the mother language also. In this 
connection, the remarks of Vidyasagar may be 
‘mentioned : l ' 


“F I get the freedom to. teach them 
( students ) Sanskrit to acquire a. proper 
command over Bengali and then to impart 
to them real knowledge. through ` English 
and if I get the necessary assistance and 


that in 


instruction is in Vernacular and | 


principle .of 


unwarranted -and 


in 


. recognised 
` peoples of all provinces fin India and abroad 
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-en-ouragement from the Education Com- 
mittee in my work, then I can assure 
‚you that within a few years I shall procuce 
a band of, students who will more efficiently 
help spread of education among the people 
by virtue of their capacity to write and 
teach the students who have. proved -heir 
meritin any of your English or Inzian 
colleges ( Letter written to Dr. Monat, the 
then Sectejary of Education Committee ), 


_ The persons who are in charge of Edca- 


- tional reform in West Bengal should remember 


Iswar Chandra Vidyaszgar 
revered memory about’ Sanskrit ever to- 


the opinion of Pt. 
of 
day. 


Teaching of English and Bengali has been 
made optional in B. A. Class. Upto zow 
language was the chief factor in B. A. Class. 
With the advent of Left Front Governmer- it 
has been set aside andis declared tc be 
optional. The moveis prejudicial to. the 
interest of intellectual progress of our courzry. 
Languages shouldbe cultivated by certain 


classes in the interest of culture and should not 


be > thought i in the commercial light. 


Guoiasons are seen against and for akoli- 


tion of English from the primary stage of our 


education in all places of West Bengal—Wells, 
newspapers, magazines, leaflets etc. Prota- 


gonists for abolition of English from the - 


curriculum of our:schools should remember 
that nowhere did Rishi Bankim, Rabir dra 
Nath and Mr. Gandhi advocate complets of 
‘English in India, On the other hand, dey 
it as the connecting link of the 


and store-house of knowledge and means for 
propagation of Indian culture into the warld. 
Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterjee, the - emizent 


' Indian Scholar said that we can stand beore 


388 - 


-je world with the help of English and Sanskrit 
and these two languages should be’ 
~horoughly in order. to preach Indian way of 
Tife before the world. 

We have ‘discussed, in brief, the chaotic 
condition inthe educational system of West 
Sengal. Rabindra Nath, Swami Vivekananda, 
- kl. K. Gandhi, Subhas Chandra were made 


mastered 
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famous through English and they appreciated 
the importance of English in our public life. 


- We do hope that the Government of West. 


Bengal will drop the idea of so-called reform. 

óf education already made chaotic by Govern- 

ment of India in the reports of two 

Commissions-—-Mudaliar Commission `and ` 
Kothari Com mission. , 


“SIR SENERAT GUNEWARDENE, STATESMAN-DIPLOMAT AND 


NOW PRESIDENT OF ALL LANKA BUDDHIST CONGRESS. 
` BUDDHADASA P.  KIRTISINGHE 


Sir Senerat shines in the annals. of SRI 


LANKA, for many roles he has played in her 


service, as a lawyer, statesman, educationist, 
Cabinet Minister, Diplomat, Chairman of the 
United ‘Nations Human Rights Commission. 


` Now, on his retirement at the age 
vaars, he i; still active as. the President of the 
ail Sri Lanka - Buddhist Congress, and the 


Chairman of the Buddhist Theosophical 
Society. i 
His admirable TE -creative services are 


missed in the U., N., U. S. A., and Europe, 


. pleasure to observe the 


of 75 — 


where he worked arduously to -bring -social - 
economic justice to. all mankind. Although 

one misses him at the United Nations, it is a 

creative work he is 

rendering at home selflessly. 


' The Independence Movement of Sri Lanka 
began immediately after the dark days in 1915, 
after a bloody riot between the Sinhalese and 
Moors. Thereafter, the pəople realized they’ 
‘should agitate for more independence. A 
public meeting called on leaders of Sri Lanka 
to form a National Committee for obtaining 


“SIR SENERAT GUNEWARDENE, STATESMAN. DIPLOMAT 


EE pious and at this - meeting 
` Sir Senerat Gunewardene, who was only 18 
years of age, was elected to the National Com- 
mittee. The result of the. agitation wes the 
` birth of the Sri Lanka National -Congress and 
Sir Senerat became inevitably a ee 
member. ; 
At the age of 26 “years, Sir T was 
appointed the Secretary-General of the. Sri 
Lanka National Congress. This office he held 
for.9 years at the most crucial 
history of Sri Lanka. The year after he became 
, Secretary- General, his closest friend of his 
life, the late Premier, Mr. S. W.R. D. 
Bandaranaika, was elected the co-Secretary- 
General. He allowed his junior, Mr. Bandara- 
naika, to become the Persident of the Con- 
‘gress and Sir Senerat continued to be ‘Secretary 
i General. 

`- He became a Vice-President of the Congress 
` after 9 years of strenuous service as iis Secre- 
tary-General. Buthe refused to become its 
‘President because he felt that the National 
Congress was 
character. He was appointed Secretary. of 
almost every important public meeting in Sri 
Lanka held on religious, social and national 
_.affairs, as he felt it was the most effective way 

of serving his country. , 
-- In 1931 he contested the Gampola Seat in 
the State Council of Sti Lanka. He did so 
‘because he wanted fgudalism to end 
rival candidate was the uncrowned ‘king’ of 
the Kandyan Province, Sir T. B. Panaboka. 
‘Six Senerat spent only two months campaign- 


‘ing in an area before the elections where he ° 


-did not know the people in his electorate from 
(the outset. He was considered an intruder 
from the low ‘country but. the people hailed 
him as a “bonnie Prince Charlie” and gave 
‘him their love and affection. 


` Those in power 


time in the ` 


_ becoming too feudalistic in © : f 
_zed as.a first class speaker. 


_ Gunewardene. 


and his.. 


‘late R. Hon’ble 


realizing the. probable ` 
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advancec the 
But even 


defeat of Sir T. B. Panaboka 
date of the election by two weeks. 


„this scheme failed to help Sir Panaboka, who 


lost his seat to Sir Senerat by a narrow mozgin. 


. As the late Sir Francis Molamure, the fermer 


Speaker ofthe State Council; stated in a 
leading article, Sir Senerat Gunewardene s=00k 
the very foundations of feudalism and it was 
amoral victory for him. At the time when 
he contested this seat, he was occupying a 
leading place in the Criminal Courts and with- 
in four years his Bar career had occupied a 
_pre-eminent place, but thecall from his 
country was too great forhim. He gave up 
his career at the Bar and dedicated himself to 
‘work among the humble masses of :the 
upcountry districts. It was a tremerdous 
sacrifice for him because he gave up a coms 
fortable life in the country for a ‘hard lize in 
the villages. He shared meals. with -his conr- 
tituents—poor villagers—and tried to under- 
stand the lot of the common people at the 
height of his social and professionali success. 


Tn:the State Council he was soon reccgni- 
The three most 
outstanding speakers 'in the State Council 
were Mr. G.G. Ponnamblam, the late M7. S. 
W. R. D. Bandaranaika and Sir Sererat 
The ' British Planting Com- 
munity who opposed his candidacy at the 
beginning later acclaimed his performances 
in the State Council and the Chairman of 
the Planters’ Association of Sri Lanka - stazed 
that of the 55 Budget speeches made, the dest 
speech was that of Sir Senerat’s. Inthe  ärst 
year he became -the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment & Administration fighting against the 
opposition of -the Leader of the House, the 
_D.S, Senanayake. When 
the United National-Party (UNP) was formed 
he became a founder member. He was a rebel 
but his merits-could not be ignored. l 


He'served in the Sri Lanka Parliament Zor 
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1¢ years, When Sri Lanka - became ' indepen- 
dent, he was appointed Minister of State and 
Caief Government Whip, although he was not 
a favourite of the powers to be, but they 
could not form a Government without him as 
tkey feared to have him in the Opposition. _ 

Sir Andrew Caldecott, then Governor of 
Sri Lanka, stated that if merits were to count 
fcr-anything, young Gunewardene 
the next Premier of Sri Lanka, and -he recom- 
mended to the late Premier Rt. Hon’ble 
D, S. Senanayake that Mr. Gunewardenc 
should get one of the highest Cabinet posts in 
the country.. 


In 1952 he inet with reverse on an election 


retition and his son was also dying then. He - 


sated ia Court that he would -give up his seat 
aslongasit ischallenged: The Presiding 
Jadge stated that Mr. Gunewardene conformed 
to the highest standards of democracy and 
professional integrity.: The opposition lawyers 


paid equal tribute and stated that Mr. Gune- © 


vardene has a distinguished career in the Bar 
and a more distinguished public ‘life and that 
ite was the last to wish Mr. poneamene out 
_ <f public life. 


‘Until the next General Election, he con- ` 


tinued his public life. He became the Chair- 


man of the Board of Indigenous Medicine and © 


trought new life and vigour to that Institution 
when things were in a chaotic state. Towards 
‘tae close of 1952, the late Rt. Hon’ble D. S. 
Senanayake, Premier, asked him to open the 
frst Sri Lanka. Embassy in Europe and 
eppointed him Envoy to Italy. Two years 
later he was appointed as Sri Lanka’s- Ambas- 
.sador to the United States of America.. 


In the United States he had a challenging 
job to do. He found that Sri Lanka. was 
cenied economic aid because Sri Lanka was 
- gisqualified under the Battle Act, by reason of 
the fact that Sri Lanka had éntered into a rice 
znd -rubber barter . deal with the Peoples’ 


should be, 
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Republic of China. Ambassador Gunewardene 
was determined to get economic aid in spite of 
the Battle.Act, and for 18 months he stumped. 
the country ( U.S.A.) and he won public 
support for economic aid to Sri Lanka. He 
saw the repeal of the Battle Act and the 
economic aid proposal go through the United: 
States Congress without. a single dissenting 
vote. 


The next major problem he undertook wa 
Sri Lanka’s admission to the United Nations. 
He came to the United Nations in 1955 as an 
Observer at the height of international tension. 
He found it impossible to get Sri Lanka into’ 


-the United Nations without 17 other countries, 


who were also knocking at the United Nation’s’ 
door, being admitted. He then conceived the 

idea of a package deal for the admission of 
all 18 nations. What seemed impossible for = 
decade was now found possible. ; 


The late Secretary-General, Dag Hamman. 
kjold, ‘told Sir Senerat Gunewardene ` that he 
had tried package deals of 3 and 4,in which 
Sri Lanka 'had been included, bat he found it 
impossible to get it through. He, felt that it. 
would be impossible to get a package deal of 
18 through. He (the Secretary-General’) 
thought that the item would not reach a success. 
ful conclusion in the 1955 Session, because 
a Good Offices Committee had been function- 
ing for 4 years and that Committee had :been | 
unable to submit even a progress report. But 
Sir Senerat Gunewardene, undaunted by all 
what was said, was determined to’ get it 
through although both Mr. Krishna Menon 
and the late Mr. Dag Hammarskjold discour- 
aged him. This determined effort of -Sir 
Senerat won the admiration of both of them, 
and he received special co-operation from Mr. 
Krishna-Menon, one of the most , €go-centrical 
figures among the United Nations delegates.’ 


By this time, Sir Senerat Gunewardene was 


SIR. SENERAT GUNEWARDENE, STATESMAN-DIPLOMAT 


invited to be a full member of the Common- 
-wealth Group of the United Nations and full 
. member of the Asian-African Group’ although 
not even a member of the United{Nations but 
for all practical purposes acted as a Permanent 
Representative of Sri Lanka. 


Sir Senerat canvassed every delegation in 
the United Nations, working almost 20 $ hours 
a day. He addressed the Commonwealth 
Group, the Asian-African'Group, the 
American Group, and flew to Geneva in 1955, 
having completed his canvassing, .to meet ‘the 
Foreign Ministers of the Four Great Powers. 


The Foreign Ministers’ Conference failed, but « 


‘Sir Senerat “obtained an agreement, of the 
Great Powers forthe package deal and in 
December, 1955, 18 nations were. admitted to 
the World Assembly. Sir Senerat was trium- 
phantly conducted to take Sri Lanka’s seat 
by Krishna Menon, Sir Pearson Dixon of the 
United Kingdom and Ananda Lal of India. 
He was the first to occupy a seat out’ of the 


18 new members and he was acknowledged as ` 


the hero of the hour, receiving thunderous 
ovation from the delegates. 


Sir Senerat Gunewardene was immediately 


appointed Sri Lanka’s first Permanent ` Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations while yet 
holding his post as Ambassador of Sm-> Lanka 
tothe United States of America and High 
. Commissinor for Sri „Lanka in Canada. For 
this magnificent work, although the British 
honours list was closed on Ist July, 1955, on 


the very next day after Sri Lanka was admitted _ 


to the United Nations Her Majesty offered 
him a Knighthood, and Sir ‘Senerat was 
knighted on Ist January, 1956. 

In 1956 Sir Senerat was leader of the Sri 
Lanka Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on Maintenance’ Cbligations. He 
was elected Chairman of the Conference. 


D 


` etc, etc. 
Latin-` 


- Permanent Representative, 


He 
safely piloted a convention on a subject which l 


3561 


awaited solution from the time of the days cf 
the League of Nations. The handling of th-s 

Conference consisted of eminent lawyers,- 
judges and jurists and required a grasp of ail 

systems oflaw inthe world. 1956 was a 

crucial year—there was the revision of 
procedure ofthe United Nations, the Suger 

Conference, the Atomic Energy Contzrenc2, 

In all of these conferences he plzyed 

a vital role, 


In 1957, he was invited to jom tke 


Hungarian Committee of the United Ilat ons 
where he was not prepared to be influercec ty 


-his own Government and by all tre Big 


Powers, and he condemned Russian repression 


in Hungary. He played a super-human ro e to 
make the report worthwhile. 


In 1957 Sir Senerat was elected 
President of the United Nations 


a Vics 
Gereral 


-Assembly, when there was | Vice-Presic en: for 


Asia- Africa and he polled the largest numter 
of votes and he topped the list with the United 


States but beating the polling of al other 
Great Powers. 


In 1958, owing to laftist political ~re-scre 
in his -country due to his Hungariar Come 
mittee work, he was relieved of his duties as 
Permanent Representative of Sri Lanke to the 
United Nations but he was yet honcurzd to 


‘continue as Sri Lanka’s Ambassador tc tke 


United’ States of America and he was s.mal- 
taneously accredited as Sri Laaka’s 
Ambassador to Cuba and. Mexico, 


In March 1958, although he was a0 nore 


i i he was elected 
Chairman of the Human Rights Cor mission 


and continued :in that office until 160. In 


July 1961, he was appointed Ambassador of 


Sri Lanka’ to France and concur ntly to 
Switzerland. In March 1962, he was relieved 
of his duties as Ambassador to France, beng 
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appointed Ambassador to the European 
Conmon . Market while functioning as Sri 
Lazka’s High Commissioner ( Ambassador ) 
to Sreat Britain. In London he negotiated 
the zero tariff for Tea with the Common 
Maket, the life blood of Sri Lanka, before the 
Cor monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
whizh met in London i in 1961.’ ; 


For his work i in London he was applauded 
otk by the British and the Sri Lanka Govern- 
ner: recognizing him as the best Hign Com- 
nist.oner Sri Lanka had ever appointed to.Her 
Ma‘ssiy’ s Court of England. 


ia 1961, he Jed the Sri ‘ate Delegation to 
the World Health Organization and was elected 
Chazman_ -ofits Legal Committee. 
also leader of: the Sri Lanka ‘Delegation’ to 
UNESCO and was chosen Chairman of the 
Asien Section. aa, 


The same Government which, relieved, him 
of bs post as Permanent Representative of Sri 


: He was © 
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Lanka to the United Nations has now “reap- 
pointed him to the same post. This, as stated 
before, was inevitable. 
could not finda person with such ability, 
integrity, tact, and leadership qualities. 

He has become a loved Statesman ` 
World Organization, the Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the people of Sri Lanka. The 


. Summum Bonum of his career would have 


been the Presidentship of the United Nations 


comes, butfora change of government at 


home, when he was cruelly and sadly recalled. 
` But one should not lament too much, as when. 


it was made impossible for him to serve man- 
kind in one capacity, he is proudly serving in 
another, as President of the All Sri Lanka 
Buddhist Congress, where heis creatively 
engaged in rebuilding the ethical and cultural 
heritage, not only of Sri Lanka,” but perhaps 


the whole of South Asia, through Buddhism. 
Is not Buddhism the backbone of South Asian 
civilization ? 





Sri Lanka, pérhaps,. 


of the ‘ 


- General Assembly when the next turn for Asia `` 


INDIAN: TRADE ‘UNIONS, o; 


The Constitution of India has approved 
both trade union and strike as the rights of the 


“workers to fight against the unlawful activities . 


` of the management as also to get their lawful 
‘demands ` fulfilled. But unfortunately these 
constitutional rights are - now-a-days being 
awfully misused by the working class of India 
asa consequence of _ which the svfferings of 
_ thecommon people have been’ immensely 
' increased and the uational losses are getting 
beyond control day by day. ` Quite evidently 
the aforesaid constitutional Tights 


only to the companies’ managements but also 
to the workers and the people in generla. 


, As a rule ‘every seven ° members. of staff 
may form a trade union. This facility ` 
been given to enable the workers of the small 
organisations also‘to form unions and to fight 
for their rightful demands. But the essence 
. of the rule’ have been, so misused by the 


employees and the workers that almost in every 
‘organisation the number of unions is more: 
“than several and this undesirable -number of 


- unions creates more and more division, dispute 
and quarrel among the employees. Unity 
among the workers or employees is, therefore, 
getting minimised very rapidly. This disunity, 
in turn, makes the workers more and more 


‘undisciplined, | inconsiderate, unruly and 
violent. l 
The unions of the modern age instigate 


. their members to fight not only: against the 
management but also against other unions or, 
` so to say, against their. fellow workers. They 


‘ remain always engaged in their, demands and . 


~ 
` 


themselves - 
have become the matters of great ‘concern not" 


has - 


` ties have drawn the educational 


AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


in their respect duties. , They ‘come to office 
two. or three hours late, waste their tme in 
gossips and conspiracy and then leave their 
office before the scheduled time, keeping their 
works pending. They take bribe fron the 
outsiders -for their slightest service 


are well. known toal, The prevalent bribing 
systems or the looting policies in the hos spitals, 
educational. institutions, registration offices, 
employment exchanges and many other 


Government departments are also experienced 


tkeré is” 
- . negligence ofthe workers and employees in 


off and on. Apart from these, 


their respective duties which is more harmful 
to our nation. The doctors, nurses and other 
hospital staff go on strike, leaving’ their ailing 
patients in the face of death. Thé workers and 
engineers of many important departments go 
on strike hampering the productions. to a great 
extent. The low production of electricity and 
frequent load: ‘shedding -aré also due nore to 
the negligence of workers in their respective 
duties than to the capacity of the machires and 
equipments. - Loading, ` unloading and 
transshipment of food-stuffs and other 
materials are not promptly and sincerely done 
by the workers at the docks and railway yards 
as a result of which our national losses! involve 
crores of rupees. Frequent strikes and other 
adverse activities of ‘the teaching and non- 
‘teaching staff of schools, colleges and universi- 
institutions 
to so low a standard that education is hardly 
available there. ` Neither the examinaticns} are 
held in time nor the results and certificates are 


disputes but they do not show the due interest . 


The ` 
` bribing system at the railway booking counters 


3€e: 


issuzd within an appreciable period. The 
M. A. examinations of the Calcutta University 
of the year 1975 were held in 1977 and m 
of the year 1976 were held in 1978; 


cerificates of the students who passed. the B. a 


examination in 1972 were issued in 1980. Such 
prcm>tness in work of the staff and authorities 
corcerned hamper the future - career of the 
stuieats to a great extent, particularly in the 
maier of employment. But ao union pays 
anv heed to the -` national losses and public 
suficrings caused due to the negligence of the 
workers in their ‘duties; and instead, they 
inst gate their members.to earn more and more 
mccrey intheir pockets not only from the 
maragement of the companies-and institutions 
bw also from the poor people of ‘India, 
Briting, insincerity and dishonesty are thus 


inc-zasing day by day in almost all the depart: - 


merts and as a matter of fact the workers and 
thei- trade unions are engaged more in their 
selish trades than in unity to fight against the 
odds. These unions: have not only proved 


themselves to be no better than the manage- a 


mens against which they fight but also have 
reg. tered their names in the list sof odds and 
‘unsocial elements ; 
man reason that the workers unions are gradu- 
ally losing the public faith and sympathy in the 
moze-n days. ` 


It is high time for the workers and their 
“unicns to come out of their caves of selfishness 
anc give a progressive thought into the 
ma: ers. The doctors, nurses and other hospi-. 
tal steff must feel.a sense of brotherhood with 
the patients and render their services in the 
true sense of service. They should conciously 
tealse that they” are all essential staff and as 
suci the frequent strikes lurched by them in 
hospitals and medical units put theapatients to 
a s-ut2 of unspeakable sufferings. Their day- 
to-cay negligence in service have also become 

amatter of great. concern. Patients do not 


engaged in her. gossips etc. 


and this is perhaps. the 


. Increased, ` 
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get their foods and medicines in a proper way, 
nor ‘they are duly attended by the hospital 
staff at the time of need. The behaviour of 
hospital staff towards the patients are also very 
rough and unkind. We often come across the 
news of many fatal incidents due mainly to the 
negligence of staff in their duties. Somietime 


‘ago awoman had undergone an abdominal 


operation in å big hospital. She was advised 


- by the doctor not to leave her bed and remain ` 


in complete rest for few days. - During her rest 
period she once asked for a bed-pan but . the 
staff on duty did not cared it at-all as she was. 
‘After waiting | for 
a long time, when no bed-pan was served, the 


. patient’ being quite helpless found no other 
alternative but to leave her bed for the urinal. 


But on her way’‘to the urinal she fell down and 
died instantly. Such examples of services are 
not only disgraceful to a free country like that 


of ours but are creating panic in the mind of | 


the patients about the hospitals and hospitali. 


act as organisations involving in monetary 
gains of the employess but also utilise their 
“energies in getting their members properly 
trained on humanitarian ground so -that the 
staff and employees may render their services 
‘in the true sense of service to the nation and 
humanity. Before’ representing their own 


demands and protests they should at least - 


prove their honesty, sincerity and eligibility for 
more prospect, promotion and facility by 
-rendering their services in a proper way and 
‘by gaining public sympathy and support in 
their favour. The unions must see that their 
members attend offices or factories in time and 
work sincerely so that productions are 
and loading, unloading . and 
transhipments are properly done. 
_of the teaching and non-teaching staff ‘should 


take particular care to see that the careers of 


The unions, in my opinion, should fot only > 


The unions — 


) 


r 


-r 
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INDIAN TRADE UNIONS 


the students may not get spoiled at the 
instance of strikes and other . ‘demonstrations: 
like go-slow and: work-to: tule. - At' the same’: 
‘time the workers must leave - their. ` 
‘unquenchable thirst for bribe and give up 
their bad and harmful habits of stealing 
materials from the stores and selling them ‘in 
the black market as is often experienced in 
the matter of medical stores and godowns of 
public property. They must leave the habit of 
-earning money in a dishonest way as, they do 
by submitting false medical bills, false L. T; C. 
‘bills etc. It is essential to remember. that 
neither any successful fight can be lunched 
„against the odds nor truth and justice’ can be 
established in any branch of our business if the 
workers and employees themselves remain as 
much dishonest, corrupted, ‘indisciplined and 
, insincere.as.they gre now. They must change 
‘their mentality, manners and feelings if they 
_are determined to fight against the odds as 
_ otherwise all their struggles and’ demonstra- - 
tions will lead them to farce and frustration 
and will directly or indirectly help the manage- 
l „ment’s unjustified activities. “A single instance 
will illustrate the failures.of the trade unions. 
_ They have so long faught for increase of salary, 
bonus, exgratia etc., and they have ‘succeeded 
in this regard to a great. extent. ` But if we 
compare their financial position with- the 
market price which has increased--by leaps and’ 
bounds toas much extentas to defeat the 
-increase of salary of the workers, it will be 
quite clear to us that the economic condition 
of the workers is now worse than what it ‘had 
been in the past, because the capitalist group 


or the administration which increases: the- 


- Jack 
- workers and their unions to a great extent. 


è 
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salary of the workers has got a direct Sand to 
increase the market indéx, That is to say, the 
‘ capitalist. gronp has’ made a good sue of 
- business. out of the’ question of _inczease of 


‘salary of the workers and as a matter of fect 
-the workers have gained nothing in zhe true 


sense. The Unions have also arrangec a good 
deal of freedom for the workers, but tLis frze- 
dom has made them more indiscipl.red and 
more corrupted: Though the unions g:ve their 
slogans against the corruption of he 
employers, they ‘are not’ at all inte ested to 
remove ° ‘corruptions ‘from. their ow2 carip. 
Their struggle against the employers, tzerefcre, 
seems to be a struggle for mote freecom end 
more facilities in their own handss> as to 
.enable themselves to be more corrucied und 
dishonest. 


st lt is evident from the facts, we kave been 
experiencing almost daily that: unless corrup- 
tion is eliminated and the path of horzsty and 
sincerity is achieved by the workers wLich 


‘Constitutes the biz ‘mass of the county, if is 


quite impossible to do anything good to the 
mass and the- motherland. Struggle against 
injustice and corruption requires a god deal 
of moral strength, but in the moderr age the 
of moral strength have degrzded the 
It 
is now most éssential for the unions ©) ‘give a 
thoughtful consideration into these matters and 


take a concrete decision and step to cean and 
- purify their own hands and gain as much 


strength and vigour as to lunch a crue ight 
against theodds, to tread _ them down 
‘mercilessly under the feet and Ifinally to restore 
a society of our dreams. 
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olk song is sung and heard in every 
couztry. The composers, of these songs ` are 
every where illiterate or balf-educated tillers or 
day abourers. These songs have been sung 
and circulated and orally perpetuated “from 
generation to generation. No body knows 
whe were the composers or when were they 
composed, nor does anybody care to know all. 
thess. -T hey give the common people pleasure, 
that is. why they sing and hear these songs with 
delizht. Ar European critic in connection 
with the criticism of folk song rightly observed, 
“Wsatever - the ‘sources, however, it is real 
circ dation that is pas general criticism of 
whet isafolk song.” Really so, folk songs 
are being sung even now by. the myriad and 
that skows its popularity. But as folk -song 
has been orally perpetuated— it has no ‘mants- ` 
cript. Still it bas gathered strength in every 
age, and new songs have been added which- 
_again fired the imagination of the succeeding _ 
genszations. So Mr. R. M. Dawkins in. his 
“Ite Meaning of Folk Tales” says, 
song ) has been carried down the centuries and 
like c snow-ball without losing its ancient core 


has zathered round it the spiritual and’ imagi- . 


native ' riches ofa people ofa much more -` 
advanced age,of a much more civilised . 
cune? 


The tune'of the folk song is very simple, 
commen and traditional—no lesson of 
teacher is required to. master it, nor does it 
reque like the classical music Jong tutelage 
unde an ‘Ostad ( teacher ) or close concentra- 
tion to learn. Anyone who has fairly good 
voice can sing it and others may follow him. 


‘ Social” 


“It ( folk - 


. consciousness, 
reasonably pointed out that such songs have i 
' been composed by illiterate and unsophistica- ` 


source and origin of folk song everywhere. 
Whenever there is oppression of the rich or the 


‘influential people on the poor and the weak, 


the village poet being unable to lodge a direct 
protest gives vent to his feelings ina round 
about way in the form of song.’ Of course, 
‘it would be ‘wrong to imagine: that. only 


injustice or oppression isthe origin of folk - 


song.. Like all other poetical compositions 
joy and.intense feeling are at the root ofall 
folk songs. The village -poet thrilled . with 


passionate delight sometimes sings of love and ` 


languishment in full-throated voice; again 
when: he sees birth and death and fails to solve 


the deep mystery underlying hercitt, He sings 


serious songs like :— 


“Into the cage flies the’ unknown bird, 

It comes F know not whence. 

Powerless my mind to chain its feet, 
vit goes I know not where.” 


Many. of course, do not like t to admit 


songs like these as folk songs. but’ - classify: . 
them as simple metaphysical songs dr devo- . 


tional melodies and place them in the same 
category as Murshidya, Marfati, Sahajia, Nath 
Giti. etcs, for according to them there: is 
mysticism insuch ‘songs, and instead of 
originating from social consciousness, ‘they 
have their origia in.. personal spiritual 
But against this it may be 


ted tillers and labourers of all communities,and 


" have become.a source of joy and inspiration to . .. 
the village community. Folksongs may not 


a on 


back ground has invariably been the 


er’ 
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have depth of thought, but by delineating the 
beauty of hills and dales, rivers and ravines, 
forests and fields and by describing passions, 
‘feelings and. longings of the rural people they 
shave suppliednt sufficie material for the joy 
and inspiration of the village fòlk, 


.. India’s folk song is rich, -goloucfat: and 
-expressive and full of distinctive character, 
There are immense varieties of folk songs that 
-cover almost entire range of village activity. 
The boat man sings his Bhatiali, the cultivator 
a simple devotional song or a song of lover’s 
union and separation, or of weal or woe of. 
pastoral life, and the wood-cutter another 
‘variety; but in all these varieties one 
‘common thingis -marked, and that is the 
„Steadfast spirit and robust optimism. of the 
people. Each variety has special 
the construction of its musical 
rhythms, and use of musical instruments , of 
‘very simple construction. These special 
‘features and immense varieties are due not 
only to the fact that India isa vast sub- 


scale, jts 


-continent, having'people of various nationali- . 


` ties, each with its own tradition of musical art, 


but also even in the same nationality the music. 


in different areas ‘shows strong , local 
characteristics Tesulting from the ‘differences 
'n social conditions and customs. For 
.; example, the forceful and, resonant songs of 
the hill-tribes ` of Darjelling . district and the 
sweet melodious-songs of the ‘cultivators of 


Mymansingh district would. clearly show „the. 


- differences in natural surroundings, tempera- 


- ment and outlook of the ` cultiyatcrs of these, 


- two districts of the same province ( in the pre- 
partition days ). But along with such special 
features, thereis always one underlying 
fundamental 
said, that inspires all folk songs: This is the 

‘eternally radiant spirit of the ‘oiling 

-mass, : 


character, .as has already been- 
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But time has changed and with it: tke taste 
of. the people. The folk song which wes once 


_a source of j joy and inspiration. to the simple 


‘almost ceased to give them pleasure. 


village folk is now in dying condition and has 
‘It is noe 


„only so id >ur country alone but ‘everwhere. 


Why has. it come to ‘this strar pass? Why 


-folk song today cannot Bive pleasu-e not 


| Petty 


a 


features in . 


only ` to the urban people ‘but alsc tc the 
villagers ? We should probe deep and inc out 
the cause that tas brought this reactior. 

` The village community which was once 
the pith and marrow of the folk song is -uself 
in dying condition today: Vitality szems :0 
have disappeared from communi y life. 
People are not contented’ with villag: life. 
jealousy, litigation and  incan‘tary 
condition of villages have.compelled villegers 
torush tothe neighbouring towns. Social 


- life has ‘also been changed. by the industrial 


‘there are cinemas, theatre houses, radios 
- hundred other 


folk has changed. The culture. and 


What Mr. A. William hąs pointed 


rèvolution. ` Landléss people dynot find job 
in the village ; whereas in towns and cities 
there being factories, workshops and hurdred 
other sources of employment,.they may get 
chance to earn wages. Moreover, ia towns 
and 
diversities whose power of 
‘attraction is immensely greater than: ha: of. 
the folk song. All these have repercussion 
oa village life; and as such taste of the village’ 
d taste 
which could have satisfied the villager; come 
one hundred or two hundred years bask, now 
fail to satisfy them. The simple, artless life 
of the bygone age is today a -memory of the 
distant past. It is not so only in ourizountry 
—the same tale is repeated everywaere. 
out as 


‘the cause.of the disappearance of folk song in 


4 


his “Folksong of the Upper Thames” may 

be applied everywhere : — . 
“Education ` has played its pact, The 

instruction givento the children at village 


< 
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chcols proved antagonistic to the, old’ 
nioistrelsy. Dialect and homely language 
vere discountenanced ; teachers were imported 
‘rom the towns, and they had little sympathy 
with village life and customs. The words 
atid spirits.of the songs were misunderstood, 


and the tunes were counted toosimple. The . 


concrruction of railways, the linking up of 
villeges with other‘ districts, and contact with 
large town’ and cities had an ` immediate 
and permanent effect upon the ministrelsy of 
the countryside. Many of the village 
labcurers migrated to towns, oF to the colonies, 
and nost of them no longer cared’ for- the old 
ballads, or were too busily occupied to re- 


meccber thém.” l 
. & fe, 
Folk songs are outstanding examples of 


our ultural heritage. They- shuuld not be 
alicved to sink into oblivion. So it is grati- 
fyirz to learn that attempt is being’ made to 
rev:ve the dying folk song. Films and gramo- 
‘phcae records, the A. I. Radio ‘and some 
cul-aral organisations are collaborating with 


‘eact other to make folk. songs like Sari; Jari, ° 


Bhatiali etc.,-suitable to the taste of the 


educated towns people, and for this they are | 


beizg surg in accompaniment ‘of musical 
ins-ruments which are quite foreign to their 
spicit. “This reorientation of folk song may 
hel- it make presentable to the stage, : but if 
fol songs take aturo in this direction, it 
wozld be difficult to preserve their original 
pur:ty and pristine glory. If£folk songs are 
divorced from the contact with the village 
` people or rural perspective, their true spirit 
and tune will be lost for ever. Musical 
inscruments have very little to do with 
fol< songs. - Most of the folk songs are vocal 
” gonz3, Sung without any musical instrument. 
The Bhatiali is sung with the stroke of the 
oar on the water while playing a boat’; in 
rare case where country made musical 
instruments like tambourine, -tom-tom, drum 


‘music as an important task. 


may 
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or single-stringed .guiter are used, their sole 
aim is to add some mildness or sweetness to 
the voice and not to regulaté the voice of the 
singer according to these instruments. 


The folk songs which were so long orally 
perpetuated and sung in the countryside 
should be collected and published in book 
form. Organisations specially entrusted with 


- research in folk music should be- established 


at different ‘centres. Musicians 


should be 


-‘despatched to remote villages and to the tribal 
` areas to collect and study material on the spot. 


These precious musical compositions of the 
past should be carefully preserved and added 


to the common treasury of musical culture. 


` Musical institutions and song and dance ensem- 


bles in various important towns and 
should take the study of folk song 


cities 
and folk 


`- Attempts are also being made. in Europe 
and America to revive and preserve the dying 
folk scngs by various means. The Library 
Congress in America in cooperation with 
universities, colleges and other organisations 
are doing yeoman’s service in this respect. In 
resurgent China, the dying folk songs are not 
only being collected and preserved but also to 
keep pace with the spirit of the time new folk 
songs are being composed. 


In the bygone.age in China poor cultivators 
and labourers used to give hint to their oppres- 
sion of the rich and influential people on the 
poor and weak in an indirect way in their folk’ 
songs ; but in the folk songs of the new age 
that are now being composed, Ithey raise their 
voice of protest in astrong and unequivocal 
language. These new folk songs ‘are songs 
praising the heroic struggle of the Red Army, 
the reVolutionary heroes, the Chinese ; Commu- 
nist Party and Chairman Mao-Tse-tung, Liv 
Chih-tan, of northern Shansi Provice, Kata- 
meilin, of Inner Mongolia. General Tso Chuan 


of Shensi Province. “The East hiis red,” - 
expressing the love of the people for their 
leader, Chairman Mao and “The stn rises and 
the hills are red,” a Yi people’ s song which> 
praises’ about revolution. may be mentioned 
here as examples of fine pieces ‘of a’ new 
creation in folk song. “Tribute to “Peking” 
. with music by Sultan Murat, an Uighur folk 
musician of Sinkiang is another new folk 
_ song—a few lines of which are quoted here 
to show the new spirit. 


`- “The dark clouds in the sky ¿are blown 
“ away ; 
` The earth is swept clean, 
- Our heartsare radiant and fresh as 
` morning dew ; 
Wiat happiness in the era of Mao-Tse- ` 
' "o tung! 
` Ah great rer joy, our life, 
Tn the garden he seed . of felicity is 
5 planted ; 
‘Beautiful young shoots are burgeoning, 
“We pledege to do our. utmost ; 
; A that, the flower, of happiness will bloom 
í in full. 


-Chinese anes think that „this ‘song hasa.. 
stamina for permanance and is an .oùtstanding 
literary and musical achievement. 


Now let ùs pause for a moment to think 
how far this attempt of composifg new folk 
` songs willbe successful. Folk song is spon- 
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taneous, if artificiality enters into it, its spirit. 
is dead. - Everywhere illiterate village ` poets 
find their spirit and soulas it were in nature 
‘and make the sky, thie land and. water resonant 
with sweet musical voice. Where wl] the 


present composers of folk song find that years- 


ing in the new creation? These may ts folk 
songs in name and structure but the Ir. asic of 


-the folk song of the bygone age will not be 


found in these. The age, the spirit anz the 
environment that is gone cannot. be revoked, 
consequently we fear, this attempt vill erd 
in failure. This attempt of “composi 3 new 
folk songs will be not a bit more successf-31 
than the attempt to create. a natural atmos- 
phere -in a banquet hall by plucking wid 
flowers and placing them on an artistic vase, 


Folk song may be saved anyhow from its 
‘imminent death but it is very much doubtfal 
that it will be set in its former glor:, We 
should not forget that the old .envircnment, 
the old mentality and simple and artless li‘e 
of the village folk are no more. The mental 
condition of the people has change: asa 
result of coming in contact with modern 
civilisation. The enthusiasm that a village 
poet could rouse among his felow men, a 


f century or two.back in the simple and artless 


environment is not.possible now. Still z éctempt 
should be made to compile and preserve old 
ballads, folk songs and folk music, 
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_, : ` OUR UNIVERSAL GOD 


Prof. K. S. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 


N 


“tou are Lord of all! 
Tou work i ini near places and you work in 
far places, 
Za the farther stranger landscapes of all 
. Spaces, 
_ ¥ou are Lord of Shakti and Sristi. 
Zon are outside none, present unperceived 
to all due to Maya. 
You are in the hearts of all, 
Daly man isto have faith in himself and 
P i . then in God. 
. One who has no faith in himself fcan never 
have faith in Lord. 


z 


2 


You are emaniest in countless constellations 
of fiery suns 


Your everlasting love of creation ;- 
Your cane has leaped beyond the cosmic 
: fringes of far lonely stars, 
to vision new universes of vivifying 


light ; 

In your- spirit, awaiting your imatak 
: word, 
lie the ethereal forms of infinite. 


x 


` possible worlds. 
- And if ever you had dreams what inscrut- 
` able imagery ! 

ior eternal world without begining and 
without end 

You are a Sean aean of transcenden- 
tal BOS, 


`~ 


And as you dwell in farther, 
so you dwell in the near and the small. 
( Anoraniyan mahato mahiyan )` 
You are the primal cause of all creation, 
immense, incomprehensible, a-festival. 
Where your quickening spirit ever Stirs. in. 
_ those marvellous ‘Tealms, 
that are forbidden to man’s ) magnifying ; 
. glasses, 
The atoms are places, and pearls as big as: 
: suns, 
' there move the „primal ehergies of 
. things, 


. There somehow are born the, childrea of 


God. 


Ob !- that we ace the A magic bridge that 
runs 
between your thoughts and -the seeds 


of all things, 


: Yet we, acknowledge in humility that the 


` secret of: creation ` 
would not be safe in our self-serving 
bands. 
And even if science says the-secrets of the » 
mysteries of ee universe © 
in its own idiom, 
You dare not trust more power to hearts 
‘that consist not of love ! 
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You must be loved i in all things of all your, 


creation, 
“even in aly your doings, l 
And this the law of Nature AEN N 
You alone are perfect love ! 

You are Lord of all! Y . 

What matters then on this chip of eatth,' 
I lay down my head to sleep ? 


Your spirit envelops me, permeats me as. 


°- . sunlight a crystal sphere, 

The heavenly peace falls upon my mind, 
as silently, as ceaselessly as moon- 
beams on still waters, 


The PENE AR of the star stream, fir ma- 
ment quiets my too active mind. 
The. heavens’ ineffable serenity infects me 
with irresistable calm, 
You are my jinvisible, everpresent Friend, 
Philosopher and Guide. 
In peaceful sleep my soul departs 
somewhere to live in your my-:erious 
cars. 
O Lord adored and sought i in every clime, 
By every faith, you are the final truth, 
The selfless self, and Brahma: the 
B : Aosolute. 


. ` ASSONANCE — 
"|. ° MANAS BAKSHI 


Days were silent with tbe situation 
Moments of eaosion Secured in it 
a language to mask the voice 


< . of an unlorn age 


Lines of equation—disingenvous’ then 
read as dead were mere hints | 
but as illusion is proved! to life, after ward, 


Lo pangs of cureless living 


Lovelessness is given way to ` 
_ transcient imprints, in the hous of 
Causation, motion embracing the life 


i Teens its cage. 
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l ENE SENGUPTA 


Lord t - 
Insctutable in Thine own design - 


_ Thou givest pleasure and pain — -. 
l Ta pieu may we think of You,— 


In pain, to hever ert again. 

Whate’er wedo or want to do 

To seek and find our selfish end, —. . 
cam us not to swell our selves 


a 


But our selfish manners ‘mead. 

If I save one heart from breaking 
Or help one’s failing hopes revive, — 
Let my own heart revel in cheers 

To see that others live and thrive. 


o 


If Ic cure one fest’ring sore 

Or soothe. one sharp and sh ooting pain,— 
May I never crave for heaven 

But pray to be born'to serve again. 


Give us God Thy magic wand © 
Thy children so to minister ,— 

That I may heal the ills that kill 
And make misfortune sinister. i 


Those that die'and die by inches ; 


‘Those whose lives are worse than death, — 


Grant me Faith, that I may give ‘them 
Nerve of el and brawn of strength, 


Give me fe to find the thorn 

That lier imibedded deep in flesh,— 
Bless my harid.to pull that out `- 
70, make him hele and smile afresh. 


Give me lessons to listen and learn 
The voice of mumbling mutt’ ring lips,— 
That mine own thirst gets-appeased . 
When I find my patient sips. 


Teach ‘my ‘toagiie ‘to‘preach The’ Grace . 


When I fail to find a cure,— 


tet 


0 


Current Affairs 


1 Th: Niath Anniversary of the Soviet-Indian 


connivance of the USA and China. 


r 


Treaty of Peace, Frindship and Cooperation 
.by—V. Smirnov 
In the summer of 1971, the attention of all 
‘the world was ‘riveted on the events ,in the 
‘Indian subcotinent, on the struggle waged by, 
the people of East Pakistan for the right to 
decide their own destiny. 


‘of that dream—it had the backing of Washing- 
.ton and Peking. A direct prey to the collusion 
was India, where millions of, Bengalis from 
‘East Pakistan had to seek shelter from Islama- 
bad’s policy of genecide carried out with, the 
In the 
face of an additional economic burden , and 
the continuous threats heard from Peking and 
‘Washington, India sought support "from her 
friends. ` The first to come to India’s assistance 


` was the Soviet Union: On August 9, during 
the visit to Delhi by Soviet Foreign Minister 


"concluded ‘nearly a hundred _ bilateral 


Andrei.Gromyko the two countries concluded 


the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Coopera- . 


‘tion between them. 
On ‘the. basis ` nd in 
"Treaty; the 


pursuance of the 
agree- 
ments and protocols on cooperation in practi- 
cally every field. Like the Treaty, these 
documents are a legitimate result. of the free 
and equal expression of the will.of the peoples 
of both countries: All this-has helped to. 
make Soviet-Indian cooperation’ long-term 
and stable in character, to plan itfor many 
years ahead. Already in effect is the long-term 
programme for economic, trade, scientific and 


It is not only the: 
Islamabad regime that opposed the realisation . 


Soviet-Indian 


. cooperation continue ‘making an 


Soviet “Union and India have - 


` and welcomed the successes , 


-international affairs. 





. > 


technical cooperation signed for a period of 
10-15 years during the visit of Alexei Kcsygin. 


` Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 


USSR, tọ- India in March 1979. A vivid 
example of such promising cooperation are 
the first Indian man-made ‘earth’s sa ellites, 
Atyabhatta and Bhaskara, launched wih the 
aid of Soviet carrier-rockets, and the recent 
launching of the Rohini satellite carried out 
by India, independently. 

-The talks i in Delhi and Moscow: teas re- 
affirmed the uhshakable . foundations or which 
friendship has, arisen and is 
gaining jin strength... These meetings, as Mr. 
Narasimha’ Rao pointed: ‘out, have also 
res firmed" that Soviet-Indian”’ friendstip and 
important 
~ contribution peac> and 
stability. 

As time has shown, the Treaty serves as a 
‘mighty instrument of support for.all genuine 
fighters.: for national independence, ` social 
progress and péace in. Asia‘ and’ helps isolate 
imperialism’s accomplices. The Sovie Union 
and India have long been brought together 
by the: ‘idéntify: or closeness of posit.ons on 
major-international problems. They actively 
advocated the restoration of peace in Vietnam 
scored by the 
national-liberatron struggle of the poples of . 


to the cause of 


- Laos, Cambodia, Angola and Mozambique. 


The - years that have passed ince the 
signing of the Treaty have shown ite signifi- 
cance as an important factor in - present-day 
It has exered and 
continues exerting a considerable positive 
influence ‘on the process of strengthen ng peace 


37- 
and the security of nations,, on the- develop- 
nert of the struggle against , colonialism and: 
aea colonialism. 

—Issued by the Information Dept. - 
USER Consulate Genaral in Calcutta. 


of the 


“ong o 
’ 


Rides of Sleep and-Dreams ` 


>ur bain keeps busy solving a vast variety 
of s-oblems, recognising and .memorising 
diff--ent. objects, tackling different’ situations 
anc doing like jobs from day-to-day. In all 
thir. it:gets so tired that only sleep can give 
the fequired rest to it. 
caled the balm of hurt minds. ' 

” The riddle of sleep was unravelled “by the 
famous Russian physiologist Ivan 
Pa: .ov (1849-1936). He discovered that 
sleep sets in when the highest part of ` the 
central nervous system (the cerebral cortex ) 
anc even the midbrain ( mesencephalenter 
the state of inhibition. He very aptly ‘called 
slec p ‘diffused inhibition’, -saying that “Snter- 
nal inhibition and siceP are. the same thing, 
seli-zame process”. Sleep safeguards -t the 
brzina against exhaustion. 

i The Secretes ef Sleep . 
"Vhen ‘neuro-surgeons. learned to operate 
on the brain, they almost decided that there 
was a special ‘centre of slcep.” The reason 
for .t was that the operations onthe brain 


are painless and may be pesformed with- ` 


ou areestheri: withthe patient_awake. But 
as svon as the surgeon’s knife touches a certain 
accumulation of cells in the depth of the brain, 
the patient falls asleep. 


Those who have experienced moving to . 


anither time zone- when the night was. shifted 
„by ix or twelve hours—must have experienced 
a sensation close to what is now usually called 
sstress—a heavy nervous tension. l 
When . travelling across meridians the 
cù omary ‘sleep—wakefulness’ rythm of our 
orzanism no longer coincides withthe daily 
“nizht-day’ rythm. And then 


-and morning activity. 
.in the otber hemisphere take three weeks to get 


Sleep has been rightly . 


Petrovich - 


study of the mystegy of this 


-everything is- 
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out of time—the usual hours of sleep,and meal, 
This is why athletes 


back inthe trim. The Olympic 
Mexico proved -a tough test for Europeans. 
It generally takes three days to adjust one’s 
sleep. If the organism does not cope with the 
change, there is.no guarantee that the brain 
will make the best decision. Sosaysa new 
branch of science about the living bio-ryth- 
mology. - 


Games in 


1 


Sleep—Vital to.Sound Mind 


Sleep can in fact be divided into 
periods, the mid-sleep period, 


three 
dense-sleep 


period and dream-sleep period. The time be- 


tween the preparation for sleep and the . dense 
sleep period falls under the first category. The 
person is neither fast asleep in this period nor 
ishe fully awake. Whole night a person 
normally ‘wanders in these three periods in the 
same sequence. 

It has been found that the effects of keeping 
awake for long periods is more mental than 
physical. Persons who were kept awake 
experimentally were found to be nagging and 
shorttempered. The dense sleep period is a 
must for a Peron to have sound state of 
mind. 


These riddles of i and acta have 


been solved to a great extent by the scientists, ` 


doctors, and psychologists and thus have 


thrown open many interesting vistas for deeper 
beautiful world 


of sleep and Pean —*‘Science and ‘Engineers 
ing” 


‘Avicenna’s Jubilee in the Soviet Union 


V. Letkin wries in Science and Enginecring 


This year will see the birth millenary of | 


the outstanding thinker of the medievah 
Orient Abu Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna ). This 
anniversary will be officially marked through- 
out the world according to the decision of the 


kun 











UNESCO Geta Conference. Avicenna’s 
jubilee will be a great event in a the cultural life 
- of the Soviet Union. 


a E ap T 
The Soviet, “Union has done a “Jot for the 
study and popularisation of Avicenna’s ver- 


satile art, as well as for the comprehensive’ 
. research into his philosophical legaey. Soviet 


scholars have convincingly proved tbat ibn 
Sina was not a simple 
Aristotle’s philosophy as he is. often presented: 
by bourgeois historians but the founder of a 
philosophical system of his own which became 
the top of the theoretical thought of the Orient 
and the West in the spect of the carly Middle 
_ Ages. 
The works by the great medieval thinker 
‘who greatly contributed. to mathematics, 
medicine and literature, to say nothing of 
| philosophy, have been translated into Russian 
and other languages of. Soviet Nations. All 
„great works by the outstanding scholar and 
humanist have been put out in 
Union; as well asa series of ` monographs 
l -analysing varioùs aspects of ibn Sina’s 


scientific legacy. New editions of Avicenna s 
works and studies on him are being brought - 
‘publishing . 
houses to mark his birth millenary. For | 


out by central and republican 


-example, | “the Nauka publishing house is 


‘putting out a one- -volume book of his collected : 


_ philosophical works, while his collected poems 
` are being issued “inthe Literaturnye 
yatniki (Literary Monuments ) series. 

- Tadjik Academy of Sciences is publishing ibn 
‘Sina’s selected works in 10 volumes in Russian 


and Tadjik, while the Uzbek Academy of 


Sciences is preparing for the press the five- 


volume edition of “The Canon” ‘by Avicenna ` s` 


‘in Russian and Uzbek. 
The Nesidents of Bukhara, the city where 


the scientists spent his gr 


. produced by.the Bukhara drama theatre is a 


the Soviet. 


Pam- 
The . 


the memory of :ibn . Sina sacred: 
tbn Sina” devoted to the ‘life ofthe t 


great success. In this play the actors strive 
to show the viability .of ‘the, philosopher’s’ 
ideas, and their. spiritual affinity’. with their 
great fellow-countrymen who lived -1,000 years 
ago. The Bukhara poets Tashpulat Khamidov 
and Sadriddin Salimov. dedicated their Beene 


. to Avicenna. 
’ commentator of. 


The great thinker is highly tönen in 
the villegé of -Afshana, his birthplace. The 
local. memorial museum” deals with the life 
and art‘of ibn Sina. -Noteworthy, in the days 
of the jubilee arrangements in Afshana a 
woman from - the village, Mother-Heroine 


_ Toybibi Tosheva, -named her tenth baby son 


Abu Ali in honour of Abu-Ali tbn Sina. 

The Computer Agrees With Avicenna ` i 
Yuri Zemmel writes in Science and Engineer- 
ing :— 


‘This year by the decision of the UNESCO 
General Conference the 1,C00th birth ar- 
‘niversary of one of the great ancestors of 
‘the Tajik people—Abu;Ali ibn-Sina ( Av- 
icenna), an outstanding thinker. and 
scientist-encyclopaedist——is being marked. 
Great are his services to the development 
` of philosophy, poetry, music, mathematics, 
astronomyj and botany. However, ibn- 
` Sina is, above all, known a5 a great’ physi- 
cian. ‘In medieval sources of the East and 
the West the name of Avicenna is held in 
. the same esteem as. the names of Galen 
and Hippocrates. The main medical work 
by. vibn-Sina—the Canon of Medicine— 
won him unfading . world fame. In the 
Canon he set forth and generalised the 
achievements of Greek, Indian and Iranian- 
Arab medicine. 


It took a millennium to arrange this mecete 







FN 
, manuscrpı 
7% pharmaceuti- 


P o „guter ` of the Ins- - 
we PN demy of Sciénces of 
ss z „e machine is to answer 
N wedicine can use drugs 
ap, i eat ibn-Sina to cure his pati- 
ents \. ‘sigs ago. The computer is.care- 
fully che..mg the medicinal value of each 

component of the recipe and their combined . 

effect and is,giving the appraisal : although .. 


the recipe was prescribed 1,000 - years . ago, it. 


cannot in any way be considered out-of-date. 
The Institute’s “Pharmacology Laboratory 
is studying the properties of medicinal: plants 
Tajikistan’s flora is so rich in. Pharmacopoeia 
according to Avicenna | made a wide use. of 
means of ‘plant origin.. The - 158 ` recipes, 
which offered for the computer’s ‘analysis, 
included about 200 medicinal ‘plants, and the 
machine , recognised the medicinal value of 


‘most of them. ‘However, the machine was 


` sceptical about substances of mineral origin. 


For instance, according to the ancient Oriental 
legend the powder from monkey bones was 


- ‘destined to protect people from the , evil eye” 


t 


. licorice, a modest . 
_ brew from its roots, the machine 


‘and was added to nearly every recipe. 


Scientists were somewhat surprised. at, the 
high appraisal by the computer’ of Urals 
wide-spread . plant. The 
confirmed, 
can cure pulmonary and ‘gastric diseases, It 
is worth noting that the licorice . root is very 
often mentioned in Oriental recipes. - 

Tajik researchers also showed interest in 
the principle of compiliag certain drugs. 


to cure cardiac pains consists of 25 com- 


. ponents of which only three are cardiac agents. 


Other agents are tonic, analgesic, and antitoxic: 


The matter vas that having no efficient ( from 
the present-day viewpoint ) agents. ancient 
doctors took as their ` helper the human 
organism itself. After administration of 





` Studies arein progress not only at 


For . 


- instance, the remedy suggested, by Avicenna | 
‘He 


-and. M.Sc. 
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ikoe earn substances were removed from 


- the patient’s organism and all the forces were 


mobilised to overcome the ailment. ey 
- Another interesting principle of ibn-Sina’s 
pharmacopoeia isthe duplication of ‘com- 
ponents having the same effect.. 
patient’s organism was indifferent to one of 
the components, the second or the third might 


" be of help. The recipe, thus compiled, proved , 


to be practically.universal for any organism. 
Some of the ancient . recipes have been 
recommended by scientists for modern use. 


titute of Chemistry, but also at the Institute 


7 of Gastroenterology of the Tajik Academy ` 


of Sciences and inthe Pharmacology Depart- 
ment ofthe Tajik State Medical Institute 
named after Abu-Ali ibn-Sina. 


Sixtyseventh Indian Science Congress Calcutta, 


Born on August 31, 1922 in Calcutta, Prof. 
Ajit Kumar Saha spent his early years at 
Allahabad. ` He received his school education 
at Anglo Bengali Intermediate College, Allaha- 
bad and passed the matriculation examination 
of the U.P. Board in 1935. After passing. 


` the matriculation examination he accompanied 


his father Prof. M. N. . Saha in a tour of the 
middle east visiting the famous places. 
antiquity, which created ‘a deep impression 
on him. At the end of the tour he spent some 


_ timeat ‘the School of:Paul Gehebe in Switzer- 


land. On his return -he studied at 
Christian College, Ailahabad, 
Intermediate Science 
Board in 1938,standing third in order of merit. 
studied B.Sc. with Honours in Mat- 
hematics at Presidency College. Calcutta 


Ewing 
receiving the 


College of Science, Calcutta, Standing third 
in order of merit in 1942. The teaching of 
nuclear physics started for the first time in 


“the University of Calcutta and he was in the 


If the | 


the Ins- 


of. 


Degree of the U. P. 


in Purc Physics at the University | 


| 


„abroad he visited the laboratories 


‘Institute: of 
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earliest batch of MSc. students i in. this field, 
His M.Sc. thesis was on the ` Libby ‘counter. 
His research career started.in the.: Palit abo: 
ratory of Physics at - 


on theoretical and „experimenta! 
Physics. He received the Premchand -Roy- 
chand studentship of the University of Calcutta 
in 1945. He was one of. the first D. Sc’s of 
ihe country in this-field, and his was the’ first 


_ thesis on Nuclear Spectroscopy.. The thesis 
Born. Prof. C. 


was examined by Prof. Max. 
D. Ellis and Prof. N. Feather. “He served for 
some time as an assistant to the Palit Proféssor 
of Physics after which He received the ` Junior 
Fellowship of the National Institute of Science 


in 1946. He was awarded the 1851 Exhibition: 
‘Scholarship and he worked- in the University 


of Edinburgh from 1947 to 1950 in the Iabo- 
ratoy of Prof. N. Feather. . During his .stay 


Scherrer at E.T. H. in Zurich, Prof. K. 
Siegbahn at Nobel Institute,’ Stockholm and 


‘Madame Irene Curie Joliet in Paris. 


After his return to (ndia Prof. Saha was 
awarded the Mowat Medal of the University 
of Calcutta. He was offered service af the 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics and the Tata 
Fundamental Research. But he 
decided to join the former Institute in 1951. 
Ever since then he has served in the Saha 
Institute in various’ capacities—first as reader 
from 1953 to 1956, as professor from 1956 to 
1967 andas senior professor 
1979. Prof. A. K. Saha and the school that 
he developed was responsible for many pione- 
ering work in India in many fields of Physics. 
He was one of tte first persons to start Nuclear 


Spectroscopy and nuclear magnetic resonance - 


researches in India. His‘objective in this 
school was to develop with -equal emphasis the 
theoretical and experimental -aspects of 
research in the areas of physics that was under- 


8 


„University of Calcutta; ` 
“under the guidance  of-Prof.. Maghnad Saha 
Nuclear ` 
“divisions of theoretical, nuclear. 


` for. the first. 


of Prof. 


- from 1968 to, 


eee The research groups he had established 
7 were reputed ; as having achieved this otjcetives. 

Prof: Saha .was also one of the first persons 
in India to initiate Theoretical. Nuclear ‘Physics 
researches, He had. also started a programme 
of molecular biology i in his group. The present 
physics and 
Crystal Structure and Molecular Biology of 
the Saha Institute grew out ofthe groups led 


_by Prof. Saha. Prof. Saha emphasised for his 


laboratory the need. for construction of many 
basic ‘ instruments at the initial stage of 


. research. ‘Among these instruments there were 


‘short magnetic lens beta-spectrometer, spin- 
echo - magnetic resonance spectrometer and 
NQR spectrometer with a special goniometer 
for rotation studies for crystals-all designed 
by his division. Such instruments were made 
time in India. Thanks to his 
efforts the division of Nuclear Physics in the 
Saha Institute earned a wide scientific reputa- 
tion. Prof. Saha initiated and organised a 
very successful Post M.Sc. course.at the Saha 
Institute which consists at present of three 
different streams, of which the Solid State 
stream till recently was under the direct super- 
vision of Prof. Saha. Manylof the students 
of this course arè now in the forefront’ of 
research in many fields of physics. The Saha 
Institute is today to a large extent manned by 
research workers trained by Prof. Saha. Prof. 
Saha is the author of ‘many scientific papers 


‘and co-author of a book “Nues Magnetic 


Induction.” 

Prof. Saha was elected a Fellow of the 
National Academy of Sciences in, the year 
1959. Heisa member oftmany other aoa- 
demic bodies. He has served as a > member 
of the Council of the National - Physical 


Laboratory. He was a member of the Board 
and Governing Body of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. He was a mem- 
ber of the Councils of Indian Association for 
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the-Cullivatior of Sciences, 
Research Institute. He isa member’ of the 
Council ‘for Meteorological &’ Atmospheric 
‘Sciences and the National Committee 
Sciences and Sechnology. He was a member 
of a Committee of the Government of India. 
investigating the nuclear device placed on the 
Nanda Devi. He is the Chairman of the 
Cyclone Review Committee sei up by the 
Government ‘of India: Prof. -Saha was- 
Director of the Bose Research Institute in 
1977 and is at present.in charge ofjthe Saha 
Institute, He visited the Soviet Union in 1958. 
as a member of a Scientific Delegation and 
represented the Indian Science _ Congress 
Association at Dundee in 1968 at the annual’ 


Ex 


= Å 
RS 


pat lia 


“and the Bose. 


on, 


` He is the Life- member of me Indian 


` Almanac 
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meeting of the British Association for! Shenae 
and at the annual meeting of the ‘Shri Ea 
Science Congress Association in 1968) 
He has been associated with the ` 
Science Congress as a General a } 
the period 1966 to 1970 and asa . Ti: 


for the period 1971 to 1974 and 1976 as 3 = 









News Association. e “ 
- Prof. Saha has deep interest in aeons = 





tony, ancient -and medieval history, fs 
u 


of science and ` 
manacs. 


technology . and na 
He was a ‘member: of the 
Committee set up by hel 
Bengal Government in’ 1963: | 
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. Special protective legislation’ for women : in oe 


Nordic Con: triés 


. -Ruth NIELSEN - 


The application. of special protective legisla- 
"tion for women reached its peak in the Nordic 
-countries in the first quarter ‘of the twentieth 
century, a period in which the. debate on 
whether women ought or needed to be protect. 
ed ( excluded ) from different kind of work 
aiso came to a head. 

_ Current legislation in these countries is 
marked by an almost total absence of special 
‘protectioh for women. At the same time the 

- number of women gainfully employed ontside 


their homes is high and it.is widely believed— .. 


at least within these countries—that women 
occupy a better position in the Nordic labours 


market than in many other parts of the world, 


The absence of special protection for women 


is often seen as a token of equality of employ-. 


ment opportunities for both sexes... °.. 
1. Women’s position in the Nordic labour 
market 

‘During the past 100 years the number of 
> women gainfully employed has risen’ con- 
siderably, with particularly marked increases 
being recorded around the turn of the century 
and inthe. period since ` ` LON: or there- 
abouts. 

The influx of women into the sorkiorce in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth ,century 
was partly due to the process of industrialisa- 
tion which was then gathering pace; most- of 
them performed unskilled factory jobs in a 
small range of female-dominated * industries, 
The increase in the number of women wage 
earners since 1960,. on the other hand, is not 


workers is low. 
in nearly 300 different occupations, in most of | 


directly connected with the industrialisation 
process. The female industrial labour force 
has .not grown very much in recent years, but 
there has been an‘enormous expansion in the 
service sectors and today the great majority of 


.women are employed in-the health and social 
. Services, in the retail trade, 


teaching, banks 
and offices. 


‘A characteristic feature of the Nordic 


f labour market is its division according to sex. 


Over:70 per cent of the female working popu- 
lation’ are “employed ‘in some 25 trades and 
professions, in which the proportion of male 
Men; on the other hand, work 


which the proportion of women is very low. 
Thus the Nordic countries can be said to have 


two labour markets, one for men and a smaller 


one for « women. This sexual Segregation of 
the labour market is not in any way the result 
of legal prescriptions but of social and econo- 
mic.. factors which governments have so far 
been unable to control. . 

‘Another characteristic feature is the fact 


that married women now form the Majority of 


the gainfully employed female population ard 
that a very considerable proportion of 
work part time. 


2. The legislative context oft special protec- 


tion o 

-In the Nordic legal tradition the question 
of special protection for women belongs to two 
different branches .of legislation: 
governing the working enviroument and equal 


'.employment opportunity respectively. 


Working environment legislation 
This type of legislation bas evolved through 


t 


1 


_ these 


those ` 
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three main stages : 
Acts in the late nineteenth and early twentieth. 
century ; 
tion Act. 


onment Acts. adopted in the 1970s. 
Inthe first- period, ‘the ‘Acts ; ‘only covered ' 
jobs in. particularly ‘daagerous workplaces .and - 
were focused-on groups presumed to be weak. 
such 
women. As already mentioned, the debate 2 
special . protection for women reached ; it 
climax-when the working environment eee 
tion wa’ in its Factory Act phase. 
tion whether or not women should ‘be protec- 


ted ¢ excluded) from certain kinds of jobs fitted | 


well.into the framework of the Factory, , Acts; 
which :were generally. concerned with providing 
special. protection for special groups workingi in 
special types of workplaces., gs 
- At that time the idea, of: special protection ` 
was supported by some . ‘trade’ unions; 
employers’.. organisations and government ` 
‘ bodies and i in some: of the Nordic 


industry. 
practically all kinds of special peptgenon. were 
rejected even in this period. i N 


‘In recent 
‘environment’ legislation has’ been expanded ‘as 
regerds both the groups and the _ workplaces 


covered. The principle, underlying the adop-- 


tior of the Working Environment Acts in the 
1970s is that in any - workplace, all workers 
should be protected in accordance with their 
_ ind: vidual needs. 


Most of the debate on special i protection for, 


women is out of tune with this new legislative 
approach. Thus. in its 1976 report | the 
Swedish Working Environment Commission 
calied the ILO Conventions on night work by 
wonen in industry and- on: maternity protec- 


‘ 


i 
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the period of the Factory 
the period of the Workers’ Protec- 


-extending ` ‘from the 1930s.to the > 
1960s ;- and the period of the Working Envir- - ~ 


„as children ‘and—to a smaller extent— ` 


The “ques- 


countries ° 
. (e.g. Sweden ) it.was actually. implemented, ‘as’ g 
in the prohibition of night work. by women in ~ 
In-other countries (e.g. Denmark ). 


times the- scope of- working 


„tion obsolete and did not. ‘discuss them 
further. . a alge 
Kos, RS ee OY ae x 


The current legislative activity conceru.ag 
equal employment opportunities is a fespouce 
to the changes i in the female Jabour . omy’ “3h 
during ` the 1960s and 1970s. The main 
problems now are concerned with sex disc.: 
‘nation in the employment relationship! = 
“sexual segregation of the labour market <3 2 
whole, part-time employment and other`«y ‘sya 
` of combining work with family Tesponsibi ‘ 95, 
and women’s education and vocatszai 
"training, There has been a wave of legisiative 
activity in this field in the Nordic countries l 
during the past few years, -including legislation 
on equal pay, equal treatment and differ nè 
kinds of * positive discrimination. ln al! the 


Nordic countries special equality councils or 


committees have been established. 

3. The present legislative position rega. ugo 
special protection . , i 
As mentioned earlier, Nordic - legisi =: 


provides «special protection ‘in only a = 
instances.’ The legal position varies: 27> 
country to country, Finland being the ; -~ “eat 
inclined ‘towards special protection - ‘ond 


Denmark the least. The -various kinjt: is Of 


„special protection —prohibition of. might: stk, 


restriction ‘of working hours, maternity pr otec 
tion, etc.—are also treated differently, metexni- 
ty protection being the most widely accepted | 
form. The different types of special protection 
will-be dealt with individually later on. | . 
. The widespread ` reluctance ` to resort mt to 
‘special protection in the Nordic countries has 
resulted in‘only a very few of the felevar "LO 
Conventions. being ratified. 
4 Principal arguments 


` for and asiast : 


' special protection |. | 


In the Nordic debate the main arguments’ 
for special protection have been as. follows : 


INDIAN. AND. FOREIGN. PERIODICAL __ 


aSpa pratéction’ is, fiecéssary because x 
which 


"places heavy burdens on ‘womeri as wives and... 


of the traditional ‘séx-role “pattern, : 


* mothers. : Women would bè overworked if 
they were-allowed to work at night or for more 
than a limited number of hours, do. strenuous 

- work, and so. on. Sy) TEP 

—Special protection for women is 
necessary for biological reasons, e.g. in con- 
nection with childbirth. a 

"Special protection 


for. women is 


necessary in order to safeguard other more | 


‘important interests, such as the welfare of 
«children or men ’s employment. 

The following have been the . main argu- 
-ments against special protection : 


—Special protection for women is contrary | 


to the principle of equality, which requries 
every man or woman to be treated as an 
individual human being regardless of sex. 

— Special protection for women results in 
econdmic loss for the individual woman if she 
is excluded from a job and. cannot find 
another, and for women as a group because 


-it narrows the range of jobs open to. them and ` 


worsens the sexual segregation-of the labour 
market by reserving certain jobs for men.. 


—Special protection for women is a smoke 
screen for protecting other interests, such as. 


the maintenance of full employment dmong 
men. ©. AP ae Be 
The argument that special protection for 


“women is necessary because of the ‘traditional - 
-sex-role , pattern is generally rejected in the . 


Nordic countries. It might very well’ be true 
that sex-role stereotypes are incompatible with 
full-time work for women, but it, does not 
follow from.this that women’s work should be 
forcibly restricted in order to adapt it to tradi- 
tional sex roles. 
Moderate opponents of paal protection 
usually argue that each-woman should be free 
-to choose whether or not she will accept a 


‘opponeats 


Stereotypes are incompatible with women’s 
. ceonomic activity, 


But 
‘ opponents, 
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traditional, gex-role paittern and that she should 
not be denied access to: work which is incom- 
patible with” ‘this, - pattern. ` " More 
“usually argue that if 


rad ical 
sexrrole 


then it is 
that have to be changed. 
_ The argument. that special ‘protection is 
Necessary. because some substances, for biologi- 
cal reasons, 'are more hazardous to women, or 
perhaps only to certain groups ( e. 8. pregnant 
women 4, than to men is often accepted if the 
harmful - effects can be spotenelically 
substantiated. 

The argument that special protection for 


‘the stereot pes 


women :s‘necessary as a means of promoting 


the.interests of other groups has not been used 
very oft2n by supporters of special protcction. 
tae corresponding argument of its 
that protection for womes is a 
smoke screen . serving to protect others has 
been used very widely. 


It has, however, that 


been argued 


` compulsory maternity protection is necessary 


for the child’s.sake, even though it maj not 


‘always be, to the benefit ofthe mother. 


Among opponents of special protection 
there’ is a widespread suspicion that most of 
the suggestions regarding special protection-— 


l including’ the ILO Conventions on, the subject 


—are not really designed to protect women. 
Thus, in‘its 1975 report on the occasion of 


“Jnternat:onal Women’s Year, the Nordic ILO 


Working Party observed that the “ILO 


‘Conventions on night work and underground 


work for women were adopted either shortly 
after the First or Second World War or during 
ihe Dépression of the 1930s. The Working 
Party ra.sed the question whether these Zon- 
ventions were adopted primarily for the sake 
of protecting women or out of fear of ( male ) 
unemplicyment. It could also.be pointed out ’ 
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‘that theILO Maternity, Protection Conven- 
trons of 1919 and’ 1952 and the ‘White Lead 
' ( Painting ) Convention of 1921. were “adopted 
_ iin periods when demobilised | soldiers were 

‘having difficulties in getting jobs. f 

If the need for special protection is 

accepted, the question arises of who isto pay 
for the losses suffered by women whose 
employment is restricted on these grounds. In 
the Nordic countries it is often argued that 
there must be no special protection without 
compensation. Most of rthe legislation 
presently in force provides for the “protected” 
_ woman to be compensated ‘through - the social 
security system. 

5, Different types of special protection 

Restrictions on night work and the hours of 

. work of women are the two forms of ‘special 
- rotection which have been most fully discuss- 
2d in the Nordic countries, In the following 
pages these and other kinds of special protec- 
zion- will be examined in turn. 
Night work 
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'respecting night work by women have ni- 


ae ial 


‘countries concerned have general restr’: oA 
on night work for both ` sexes. Th ee y 
` Conventions No. 4 ( 1919 ) and No. 89 L 13480 
! Beem 
ratified by any Nordic country because pf das: 


` incompatibility with national legislation, 


- At the beginning. of, the century, twhor the 


‘debate was at its height, the- main arguricn ns 


„day. 


for special protection of women agains! nigit 
work were that such protection was. né:.::sary 
for the sake of the next generation and Le cause 
women, as a result of the traditional Gividien 
of labour between wife and husband, de much 
more’ work in connection ‘with runnjs; vy the 
household and looking after the childre:; ‘tren 
men do. A woman employed at night! would 

therefore be working both day (as a jnotier 
and in the home ) ard night ( iù the faniga; nyg 
while a man on night shift can sleep duji ing tne 


Another argument advanced agains! went 


‘ work by women in industry was th ley 


The prohibition of aight work by women . 


. has only been discussed in relation to įndustri- 
al night. work in factories and the like. 


Women’s night work in the health ‘and. “social 


sector is much mere widespread than ‘night 


work in factories andın fact without it 


Hospitals and similar institutions would -not be. 


able to function. 

The question of night. work by women was 
the subject of lively debate in connection witli 
the promulgation ofthe ‘Factory Acts in the 
late nineteenth and jearly twentieth century. 


+ ©. 


In Denmark and Norway a ban on the employ- - 


ment of women at night was rejected, while in 
Sweden and Finland special restrictions on 
| such employment were in force fora time ‘but 
were later repealed. 

-Jn the current Nordic legislation there are 
no special restrictions on night work for 
women. On the other ‘hand, scme of. the 


- security systems contain special 


‘tion, 1935 (No. 45). 


could be exposed to the dangers of seuat 
assault on the way to and from work. i 
Dangerous work 5 

„The legislation presently in ETA l , acluace 
some kinds of special protection for | sonen 
against substances ` which -are hazardci: to 
health, dangerous work processes, and |tu? liie. 
Finland, Norway and Sweden have rat} i:d the 
ILO White Lead ( Painting ) Conventit ~, 1921 
( No. 13), and Finland has also ratiied the 
Benzené Convention, 1971 (No. 136 ) y and 
the Underground Work ( Women ) ¢ IDVEN= 
Sweden, too, :7iiSed 
this last Convention in 1936, but denounced 
it,in 1967. as 

A number of different arguments have c Deer 


` used concerning ‘special protection ‘against q 
dangerous work. ! 


me 

Maternity and paternity protection 
In all the Nordic countries ‘the. soial 

provisions 
4 


s t 


4 


epr “r 


. confinement. 


, countries 
-workers should be protected on the grounds of 
“sex, except for strictly biological reasons. 


not’ 


REN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS f 


protecting women during pregnancy and fora 
period after the birth of the child. In most 
of these countries women are given compulsory 
maternity leave and prohibited from working 
for agiven number of weeks following the 
However, in Denmark materni- 
ty leave is not compulsory, but a woman may 
take it if she wishes: to, and~most, women do, 
Even in the countries where the leave is com- 
pulsory the prohibition on employment is not 
absolute since a woman is allowed to return to 

work before the end of the statutory period if 


a medical examination shows that she is fit to 


do so. 
6. Conclusion. 

Though there are minor differences of 
7 opinion, the - prevailing view in the Nordic 
is that neither men nor women 


The 
persistence of traditional sex-role stereotypes ts 
regarded as a. justification for giving 
-women special protection. 

The arguments for and against special 
protective legislation cannot be evaluated in 


i isolation from their economic, social and legal 


zyCompennagen, 


«context. In the Nordic countries the ` debate 
on special protection started more than P 
years ago. Inthe early twentieth century . 

-was still an open question whether or aa 
special protective legislation 
introduced. But today the issue seems to have 
been resolved. Special. protection on a large 
scale would fit very badly into the framework 
of both the current -working environment 


legislation and that dealing with equality of ` 


opportunity in employment. 
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M ultifarious Services of the London Buddhist 
Vihara 
` By Dr. W. G. Weeraratne in Maha Bodhi 

a The London Buddhist Vihara is well known 


ty 


` that helps them 


“whether he had his meals, whether 


should be - 


University of, 


-Panchasila and guided buddhapuija. 
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in all parts of England where there are’ groups 
of Buddhists or individuals interested in Bud- 
dhism. To’ the 12,000 odd Sri Lankans in 
the United Kingdom, the Vihara'is the centre 
to maintain their national 
identity. Families of Sri Lankans in England 
visit the Vihara often. Students who are 
there to study and undergo periods of training 


-too visit the Vihara, whenever they find the 


time to get over boredom and loneliness and 

to refresh their memories of . mother Lanka. 

Even the casual visitor from Sri Lanka 
makes it a point to visit the Vihara ` within a 
few hours of landing’ there. All these Sri 
Lankans receive the warmest welcome from 
‘the few energetic and disciplined bhikkhus 
headed by Venerable Saddhatissa and the lay 
dayakas.. On such occasions I was reminded 
of the days of the Buddha as portrayed in the 
Pali Suttas. When a -person visited the Bud- 
dha, whether he be monk or layman, he was 
welcomed with a friendly smile and greetings. 
He is made to sit on a ` suitable seat and the 
Buddha inquired into’ his health and well-being 
he had 
travelled comfortably etc. It is only after 
these preliminaries are over and after making’ 


‘the visitor to feel quite at home that the Bud- 


dha inquired kindly as to the purpose of the 
visit. Likewise all who visit the London 
Buddhist Vihara receive thé most cordial and 


` friendly reception there. 


This is not the only service enjoyed by Sri 
Lankans from the Vihara. It conducts Sinhala 
classes and classes in Buddhism for the benefit 
of children of Sri Lankans who are in U. K. 
Every Sunday there is a very comprehensive 
religious programme. The miorning is set 
apart for teaching Pali and Buddhism to inter- 
ested people. The evening session is mainly 
a meeting where hundreds participate. The 
meeting starts with the administering of 
This is 


`~ 
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followed by a religious: talk or ‘discussion. 
Besides Ven. Saddhatissa, reputed Buddhist 
scholars from English Universities or a visiting 
scholar from some Buddhist country normally 
deliver these talks on various , ect 
Buddhism.. This is followed by a brief anusa- 
sana. The next item isa meditation session, 
about half an hour, The programme ends at 
about 7.30 in the evening, with chanting -of 
pirith. There are special” programnies for 
important’ poya. days. Wesak, Poson, Esala 
and Kathina are the most important occasions 
for Buddhists living in U. K. They come to 
the Vihara in thousands on these days. A 
well-organised comprehensive ` programme is 
launched on such days every year. 
begins with the hoisting of the Buddhist Flag. 
‘This is normally done by the Sri Lankan High 
Commissioner in U. K. or by a High Com- 
missioner or Ambassador from another 
Buddhist country. Adminisrering of . 
hundreds of devotees who observe: the eight 
precepts is ‘next. done-by a bhikkhu. There 
are seminars, discussions, recitals, of selected 
suttas and jatakas and Buddhapuja throughout 
the day to keep the people occupied. , 

- Apart from these activities the Sri Lankan 
Buddhists are _ served by the Vihara.-in many 
other ways. The bhikkhus officiate at, funerals 
to perform pansukula ceremony and transfer- 
ence of merit to the departed beings. They 
perform memorial services too, for the de- 
parted relatives of the dayakas. ° 

These do not exhaust the manifold activities 


of the Vihara. Many ‘Englishmen and women 
trom all over U. K. visit the Vihara often. 
about 


“They come to get more information 
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aspects of ` 
‘curriculum of U. K. and 


t 
The day: otally dependent on imported oil. l 


- Yitzhak Moda’i, as he inaugurated the’ . ‘4 
. largest solar-electric power station, adji . 


sil to 


‘150-kilowatt power plant nearby demo 


Buddhism, to get reading matterial to 
ticipate in religious activities and to pay w 
respects at the shrine room. Some go 
to read in the library and practice medit; 
Buddhism is now a subject in ths $ 


asa’ resu 
number of inquirers has gone up very m 


at ay ree 


Dead Sea could supply most of Israel’s . 

city needs 

By Ellen Davidson in “News From Israd 
EIN BOKEK—In the not-too-. 

future, the combination of the Dead Se- 

the sun shining on it could produce : 

the electricity needs of Israel, which’ is _ 


This message of hope was. conveye 
recently by Israel’s Minister of > 


the Dead Sea, the lowest point on eartl.. 
Moda’i said the two-acre solar. pond .. 3 


the commercial viability of solar powe: 
Energy Minister expressed the hope X 
unique plant developed and produced by 
scientists and engineers was the si ics 
process of converting the Dead Sea ^ 
“Sea of Life.” Officials of Ormat "u g 
and Solmat Ltd., . the- companies. sy lbh 





developed and built the plant, predic’. E 
an expanded system of solar pond- .: È 
pad 


Dead Sea regic1 could meet alm: 
Israeu’s electricity Leeds by the end SAP 
century. For-Israel this means a huge... «4 
in oil imports, accompanied by a der! 
economic and political dependencies. 


